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^  BILL,  1923. 


HEABINGS  CONDITCTED  BY  THS  SUBCOMMITTEE  (MESSBS.  MILTON 
W.  SHBEVE  (CHAIBMAN),  ELIJAH  C.  HUTCHINSON,  CHABLES  F. 
OGDEN,  WILLIAM  B.  OLIVEB,  AND  ANTHONY  J.  GBIFFIN)  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPBOPBIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTA- 
TIVES,  IN  CHABGE  OF  THE  DEPABTMENTS  OF  COMMEBCE  AND 
LABOR  APPBOPBIATION  BILL  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAJEt  1923,  ON 
THE  DAYS  FOLLOWING,  NAMELY: 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1922. 

statement  of  hon.  martin   b.  madden,  chairman  committee  on 

appropriations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  this  is  the  first  hearing  on  the  appropriations  af- 
fecting the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor  I  think,  perhaps, 
it  would  clarify  the  situation  somewhat  if  we  would  hear  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  mipht  be  just  as  well  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  any  witnesses  who  may  appear  before  this  subcommittee 
that  it  is  my  policy  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  appropriate  in  excess  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
or  to  hear  arguments  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  any  items  that 
may  have  been -left  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  department 
by  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  nor  to  increase  the  compensation  of 
any  man  in  any  service  or  to  enact  legislation  on  this  appropriation 
biU,  or  any  otner  appropriation  bill,  for  the  reason  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  do  not  extend  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  report  legislation,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  there 
are  legislative  committees  of  the  House  whose  special  duty  it  is  to 
report  legislation  of  a  substantive  nature  affecting  activities  of  any 
department. 

When  the  appropriation  work  was  consolidated  into  one  committee 
it  was  so  consolidated  because  it  was  believed  that  it  was  wise  to 
have  one  place  only  to  which  application  could  be  made  for  funds 
with  which  to  conduct  the  Government,  and  the  Budget  act,  under 
which  the  consolidation  was  made,  provides  that  all  estimates  for 
appropriations  shall  be  submitted  by  the  President  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  in  no  other  way.  Every 
committee  of  the  House  having  jurisdiction  over  legislation  wouM 
resent  the  assumption  of  legislative  authority  by  this  committee, 
and  as  this  committee  has  to  deal  with  the  House  and  with  all  the* 
Members  of  the  House,  it  must  confine  itself  to  the  limit  of  the 
authority  which  has  been  delegated  to  it  by  the  rules. 

Inasmuch  as  recommendations  have  come  to  us  for  legislation,  I 
think  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  should  know 
in  advance  that  such  legislation  as  is  i>ropos9d  in  this  bill  is  beyond 
our  jurisdiction,  and  if  we  have  this  understanding  in  the  beginniu:! 
•  •  :^ 
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it  will  be  very  much  easier  for  us  to  talk  about  the  things  over  Avhich 
we  have  jurisdiction. 

We  want  to  l>e  helpful,  as  helpful  as  we  know  how  in  every  way 
we  can  within  the  scope  of  our  authority,  but  beyond  that  scope  we 
must  not  ^o,  for  if  we  do  «ro  beyond  it  our  action  will  not  be  ratified 
by  those  who  have  to  finally  })ass  upon  tlie  questions  we  submit. 

There  is  an  orderly  way  in  which  all  of  the  authority  that  may 
be  desired  can  be  obtained,  and  committees  of  the  House,  as  I  say, 
have  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  granting  legislative  authority, 
and  this  committee  is  only  able  to  act  when  there  has  been  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  given  activity.  For  example,  if  a  new  activity 
is  to  be  eiitablished  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  has  not 
been  authorized  by  law,  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee to  act  upon  it.  I  notice  that  many  new  activities  are  being 
organized,  and  they  all  require  legislation,  and  I  suggest  that  such 
legislation  be  requested  from  the  proper  source. 

This  is  not  said  with  anv  desire  to  embarrass  anybody,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  helpful  in  every  way  by  having  a  thorough 
understanding  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  Aery  greatly  appreciate  your  very 
clear  and  concise  statement,  and  we  will  try  to  conform  to  your 
wishes  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  notice  that  in  the  total  regular  annual  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Commerce  there  is  an  increase  asked 
of  $3,410,266.25.  We  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  make  a 
general  statement  of  your  requii^ements  and  mention  particularly  the 
reason  for  this  increase. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HEEBEET  C.  HOOVEE,  SECEETAEY  OF 

COMIiEECE. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Secretary  IIimaer.  I  do  not  think  the  figures  you  have  just  quoted 
quite  convey  the  actual  situation.  For  the  tii'st  time  the  appropria- 
tions are  properly  consolidated,  and  in  this  consolidation  it  appears 
that  for  1922  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  accredited  an  expencliture 
of  only  $750,000,  which  was  merely  a  supplemental  appropriation 
to  the  continuing  appropriation  for  the  decennial  census.  In  other 
words,  the  two  appropriations  for  the  Census  do  not  appear  in  this 
enumeration  of  the  available  sums  for  1922.  Also,  under  the  Bure^iu 
of  Lighthouses  there  were  various  items  of  continuing  appropriations 
for  construction  purposes  which  do  not  appear  in  your  table  of  1922 
appropriations.  These  items,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware,  have  hitherto 
been  dealt  with  by  desultory  legislation  and  do  not  make  a  true  per- 
spe(!tive  of  the  total  appropriations  of  the  department  for  1922. 

In  other  words,  a  set-up  of  comparison  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions that  were  available  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
year  1922  would  show  something  over  $22,000,000  available  during 
that  year,  while  the  total  sums  which  are  now  asked  for  are  about 
$20,000,000.  If  you  would  like  I  will  give  you  a  set-up  as  it  actually 
exteted. 
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Mr.  Shre\'e.  We  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  do  that,  be- 
cause that  would  be  valuable  information  for  the  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

Secretary  Hoover.  I  feel  it  puts  the  department  in  the  prejudiced 
position  oi  appearing  to  ask  tor  a  very  considerable  increase  \vhen 
intrinsically  the  appropriations  asked  for  are  less  than  those  avail- 
able for  1922.  For  instance,  our  employees  have  been  reduced  by 
78:^  since  March  4.  I  append  a  i*econstruction  of  the  tab'e  upon  this 
basis : 

Department  of  Counueirc — Amounts  available  for  e.rpenditure. 


Unobligated 

balances, 

July  1, 19zl, 

continuous 

appro- 
priations. 


Office  of  Secretary 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.. 

Census 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service 

Navigation 

Standards 

Lighhouses 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Fisheriea '. 


Total.. 


1922 


Appro-     ,      Total 

priations,  I  available 

1922.       I       1922. 


12,  g-W,  7Hi 

:.,ooo 


2,008,  \H) 


4{,rti:s 


$il4,550  I 

1,22X,510  i 

7oO,0(X)  ! 

990,790 

319,990  I 

8,S49,790  I 
*J,0o7,39i)  I 
l,24'i,fi8()  ' 


»n4, 

1,22H, 
o,  7i>3, 

99r>, 

;^1'J, 

i,.va, 

10,94H, 

i,  a'>7. 

1,290, 


1923 


Estimates. 


$W,  150 
l,970,.'>.iO 
2,  '26.1, 490 
9:»0,740 
36^730 
1,672,500 
9,215,500 
2,  :>«),  S26 
1.299,800 


.,  067,  K92  I  1 7, 26.'i,  060  22,  :U2, 952   20, 675, 326 


Mr.  Shrevt..  I  might  say  to  you  that  the  figures  we  have  here  are 
all  taken  from  the  Budget. 

Secretary  Hoo>t:r.  The  Budget,  of  course,  took  no  account  of  the 
overhang  appropriations  or  of  the  decennitU-^^^nsus  appropriations. 
The  moderate  increases  asked  by  the  department  fall  into  three 
directions. 


TNCHEASES    IN    SALARIES. 


First,  there  is  throughout  the  appropriation  some  request  for  in- 
creases in  salaries.  These  increases  pertain  very  largely  to  the  expert 
staff  in  the  different  bureaus.  I  think  one  can  take  it  as  almost  a 
certain  generalization  that  there  have  been  no  increases  in  these 
salaries  since  1918  or  1914.  These  men  were  asked  to  serve  during 
the  war  w^ithout  increased  pay;  they  went  on  in  the  hope  that  after 
the  war  there  would  be  a  decrease  in  living  expenses,  and  that  their 
situation  w^ould  be  righted,  but  there  has  not  been  such  a  reduction 
in  living  costs  as  gives  them  any  relief.  The  service  of  the  depart- 
ment is  suffering  extremely.  We  have  in  the  Coast  and  (Tcodetic 
Survey,  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  other  bureaus,  a  turnover 
in  the  expert  staff  as  high  as  50  per  cent  per  annum.  Even  now,  in 
times  of  intense  depression,  when  one  would  think  that  plenty  of 
men  would  be  available,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  competent 
service  on  this  basis  of  salaries.  I  could  go  over  the  lis*s  with  you 
and  point  out  man  after  man.  of  necessarily  long  expert  training  and 
education,  receiving  less  income  than  a  locomotive  engineer,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  the  work  of  the  department,  and 
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do  it  effectively,  unless  we  can  be  put  in  a  position  to  retain  the 
capable  men  that  we  can  secure.  One  effect  of  this  range  of  salaries 
is  that  we  are  constantly  taking  in  new  men.  The  men  of  less  ability 
and  less  capacity  at  competition  in  the  outside  world  necessarily 
reiriain  on  our  hands. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  correctly  interpreted  Chairman  Mad- 
den's  statement  or  not,  that  no  increases  in  salaries  will  be  enter- 
tained. If  that  is  the  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  policy,  of  course,  as  outlined  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Madden.  We  can  not  legislate,  you  know,  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  The  legislative  committees  are  all  anxious  and  re^idy 
to  go  to  work,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way  with  any 
matters  you  refer  to  legislative  committees. 

Mr.  C)iJVER.  Do  the  increases  you  have  referred  to  require  new 
legislation  ? 

Secretary  Hoover.  Well,  I  am  a  little  bit  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
the  rules  are.    These  are,  in  the  main,  statutorj^  positions. 

Mr.  Olu-er.  In  that  event  I  think  they  will  probably  require  new 
legislation.  It  might  be  well  to  state  that  that  rule  is  being  strictly 
adhered  to,  not  only  because  of  the  reason  stated  by  Mr.  Madden, 
but  because  for  the  further  reason  that  as  to  other  positions,  where 
increases  are  asked  for,  that  the  new  classification  bill  will  correct 
the  inequalities. 

Secretary  HoimiiR.  The  new  classification  bill  has  been  looked  for- 
ward to  for  the  last  18  months  by  all  of  these  men  as  some  avenue  of 
hope,  and  some  have  lived  on  the  ex})ectation  that  that  hope  would  be 
realized.  The  form  of  the  bill,  however,  precludes  any  relief  for  an- 
other 18  months. 

BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

Before  we  leave  that  situation  I  would  like  to  cite  another  type  of 
case  in  one  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  When  we  came  into 
the  administration  we  received  a  irreat  many  charges  of  graft  against 
men  in  that  bureau.  We  carriecion  an  elaborate  investigation,  and 
we  removed  several  officials,  but  we  found  that  the  men  doing  the 
inspection  work  were  receiving  salaries  from  $000  to  $1,200  a  year  in 
cities  like  New  York.  These  men,  with  families  and  children,  were 
simply  unable  to  exist  on  the  Government  salary,  and  as  a  result  they 
were  taking  gratuities  from  steamship  owners,  and  the  whole  of  this 
Government  service  had  fallen  into  disrepute  almost  beyond  belief. 
We  are  compelled  yet  to  try. and  engage  men  for  $900,  $1,000,  and 
$1,200  a  year  to  make  decisions  which  mean  money  to  steamship 
owners  and  others. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Does  your  employment  require  all  of  their  time? 

Secretary  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  it  requires*  overtime  and  constant 
attention.  I  think  that  most  of  that  corruption  has  been  uprooted, 
but  it  springs  up  every  little  while  in  some  new  quarter,  because 
people  are  free  to  pay  sums  of  money,  from  $5  to  $25,  for  a  service, 
and  men  of  that  salary  and  under  the  pinch  of  those  conditions  find 
it  difficult  to  resist.  So  much  had  that  practice  eone  on  that  the  sums 
of  money  paid  were  pooled  together  and  divided  out  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  necessities  of  the  diflFerent  men,  and  that  dividing  out 
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of  the  pool  spread  up  as  high  as  certain  shipping  commissioners. 
Therefore^  there  arises  out  of  this  pay  matter  a  question  that  goes  to 
the  very  vitals  of  honest  Government  service.  I  assure  you  we  simply 
must  have  relief. 

BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

We  have  another  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  where  we 
have  men  as  district  superintendents,  with  large  responsibilities  and 
large  staffs  to  administer,  who  are  receiving  salaries  of  from  $2,100 
to  $2,600  a  year.  They  must  be  men  of  technical  training  and  men  of 
engineering  experience.  Here  we  have  a  most  devoted  staff,  of  whom 
no  one  would  have  criticism,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  could  hold  those 
men  together  for  another  12  months  if  we  are  not  to  have  some  relief. 
They  have  been  assured  repeatedly  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  that  if  they  would  simply  continue  on  a  little  longer  something 
would  be  done.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  faced  with  the  seri- 
ous situation  of  a  disintegrating  (jovernment  service  under  this  range 
of  salaries. 

Xearly  all  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Government  have  had  some  relief 
except  the  service  and  scientific  bureaus.  If  we  could  have  these  men 
placed  on  any  basis  of  payments  comparable  with  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  they  would  be  not  only  satisfied  but  overjoyed,  but  it  appears 
that  we  are  unable  to  pay  men  with  these  responsibilities  the  sort  of 
salaries  that  we  pay  to  men  who  have  the  responsibility  of  command- 
ing 100  men  or  1,000  men  in  the  Army,  when  these  men  have  the 
conmiand  of  interests  of  ten  to  one  hundred  times  the  importance. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  About  how  many  have  you  discharged  in  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation? 

Secretary  Hoover.  We  have  removed,  I  think,  5  shipping  commis- 
sioners and  15  deputies. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Will  you,  in  a  general  way,  write  into  the  record  the 
duti^  that  these  men  perform  so  as  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  service? 

Secretary  Hoov-ER.  The  shipping  commissioners  and  deputies  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  sign  on  and  pay  off  the  crews  on  ships; 
they  have  to  determme  whether  a  ship  is  equipped  with  the  proper 
number  of  crew  as  provided  in  the  law,  whether  the  men  have  passed 
the  language  tests,  etc.  Obviously  there  is  too  often  an  inducement 
for  a  ship  captain  to  get  away  with  a  less  crew  and  less  inspection, 
and,  in  fact,  the  custom  grew  up  all  over  the  country  of  paying  sums 
of  money,  from  $5  to  $50,  to  these  inspectors.  Mr.  Huston  reminds 
me  that  they  also  have  the  responsibility  of  adjusting  the  differences 
that  arise  between  the  shipmaster  and  the  crew  in  all  matters  of  pay- 
ment, treatment,  and  matters  of  that  sort. 

BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN   AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 

The  second  category,  of  increased  appropriation  we  have  asked  for 
is  largely  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  That 
increase  is  from  $1,228,510  to  $1,970,530.  The  work  in  the  promotion 
of  foreign  commerce  has  become  infinitely  more  important,  now  that 
our  foreign  commerce  is  in  jeopardy,  than  it  ever  was  before.  The 
department  is  being  called  upon  for  greater  and  greater  service  to 
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the  commercial  community.  One  indication  of  this  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  inquiries  from  commercial  liouses  in  connection  with  export 
and  import  matters  are  now  at  the  rate  of  9,000  a  week,  as  against 
5,000  a  week  six  months  ago.  The  intensity  of  competition  with  for- 
eign countries  is  increasing.  The  foreign  Governments  are  increas- 
ing the  exi>enditures  and  activities  of  their  services  in  the  promotion 
of  commerce.  Our  department  contains  less  than  half  the  number  of 
employees  that  are  provided  in  the  British  Overseas  Trade  Bureau, 
and  new  problems  have  come  to  us  during  the  last  year  that  we  have 
never  been  confronted  with  nationally  hitherto. 

EXPORTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  we  in  the  same  position  as  Great  Britain,  who  is 
very  largely  dependent  on  her  foreign  service? 

Secretary  Hoover.  On  her  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Secretary  Hoover.  Not  to  the  same  proportion  as  the  British,  per- 
haps, but  9  per  cent  of  the  total  productivity  of  the  United  States  is 
exported,  something  over  60  per  cent  of  our  cotton  goes  to  export, 
2.*)  per  cent  of  our  wheat,  and  a  lar^e  portion  in  other  commodities. 
Failure  in  this  export  creates  reactions  in  our  domestic  markets  of 
disastrous  order.  X'nless  we  contemplate  a  total  reorganization  of 
the  whole  economy  of  the  United  States  we  can  not  allow  our  export 
trade  to  fail. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  percentage  of  our  manufactures,  a^  compared 
with  Great  Britain,  would  you  say  are  sold  in  foreitrn  coniinerce? 

Secretary  Hoover.  I  could  not  give  you  correct  figures,  but  I  pre- 
sume that  about  5  or  6  per  cent  of  our  total  manufactured  production 
goes  into  export.  It  has,  however,  a  greater  importance  than  might 
appear  in  that  percentage,  because  it  is  the  last  few  per  cent  that 
makes  the  price  in  any  production,  and  it  is  the  last  few  per  cent 
that  contributes  to  the  margin  of  unemployment  that  we  have  to 
deal  with.  We  have,  perhaps,  14  or  15  per  (»ent  of  unemployment 
in  the  country  to-dav,  and  if  our  export  trade  were  running  at  full 
blast  we  could  absorb  half  of  that  or  one-third  of  it,  at  le^st. 

r  N  Eil  PLOY  M  EN  T. 

Mr.  Shreve,  What  do  you  say  about  our  unemployment  ?  Is  it 
gi'eater  in  this  country  than  in  other  countries  at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Hoo>t:r.  No;  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  a  comparison.  We  have  no  really  comparable 
statistics.  Other  governments,  for  instance,  have  absorbed  some 
proportion  of  what  would  be  real  unemployment  into  government 
service.  The  personnel  of  bureaucracies  in  many  European  countries 
has  increased  tremendously,  and  more  with  the  view  of  relieving  un- 
employment than  anything  else.  \Mien  we  compare  the  figures  of 
the  theoretical  unemployed  we  look  to  have  a  situation  worse  than 
some  others  but  our  situation,  probably,  is  no  worse  if  we  could  get 
at  the  intrinsic  figures. 

There  is  one  point  I  might  make  on  that,  that  the  method  of 
calculating  the  unemployed  in  some  European  countries  is  to  enumer- 
ate only  those  who  are  registered  at  the  official  unemployment  serv- 
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ices.  That  does  not  give  a  true  indication  of  the  unemployed,  but 
those  are  the  figures  that  one  currently  compares  with  American 
figures,  and  our  figures,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps,  rather  tend  to 
exaggerate  our  numbers  because  they  are  calculated  on  the  per- 
centage of  discharges  in  certain  key  industries,  so  that  all  of  these 
figures  are  very  difficult  to  compare.  Discharges  from  large  indus- 
tries are  often  absorbed  in  other  work — for  instance,  on  return  to 
the  farm. 

In  connection  with  our  foreign  commerce  there  is  a  new  phase 
that  has  come  forward  in  the  last  two  years,  and  which  will  be  of 
growing  importance.  That  is,  having  become  a  creditor  nation, 
having  become  possessed  of  probably  the  largest  pool  of  surplus 
capital  in  the  world,  our  business  people  are  reaching  out  for  invest- 
ment in  foreign  countries  in  all  directions.  There  is  every  indication 
of  a  large  flow  of  capital  in  the  direction  of  foreign  investments 
from  now  on. 

I  think  that  is  a  desirable  development  if  our  capital  is  used  for 
reproductive  enterprise  and  one  which  will  very  materially  increase 
our  export  business,  but  it  also  involves  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  those  investment  if  we  are  to  educate  our 
public  to  some  discriminations  in  such  matters  and  to  supply  the 
information  to  those  engaged  in  these  operations  and  to  our  com- 
mercial community  of  the  opportunities  for  sale  of  goods  thus 
oj>ened  up.  That  necessity  to  know  the  economic  and  financial  situ- 
ation abroad  goes  even  further,  perhaps,  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face because  we  have  made  loans  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  various  governments.  Sixteen  government,  I  believe,  are  indebted 
to  our  Treasury,  and  we  need  constant  knowledge  of  the  progress 
and  development  of  those  countries  if  our  Government  is  to  be 
properly  advised  in  our  relationship  to  that  debt.  I  mention  this 
as  one  direction  in  which  we  have  to  face  a  very  considerabl  expan- 
sion in  service  if  we  are  to  get  the  best  results  for  the  American 
people. 

COMMERCIAL    ATTACH  ftS. 

The  increase  in  salaries  in  the  Bureau  of  F'oreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  is  in  the  same  general  position  that  I  stated  before,  but 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  extend  into  the  salary  question.  As  to 
the  increase  in  appropriations  desired  for  this  bureau,  we  have 
applied  for  an  increase  in  the  commercial  attaches  form  $171,000  to 
$250,800  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of  commercial  attaches  at 
Habana,  Stockholm,  and  some  other  points. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  you  limited  in  the  number  you  employ  by  statute 
or  have  you  a  lump  sum  for  their  employment? 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  a  lump  sum  appropriation. 

Secretary  Hoover.  My  impression  is  that  each  of  these  commercial 
attach^  is  fixed  in  the  statutory  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  No;  it  is  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Oliitr.  That  was  my  recollection. 

Secretary  Hoover.  The  technical  details  of  the  appropriation  can 
be  better  undertaken  by  Dr.  Klein,  whoi  can  give  them  more  ef- 
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fectively  than  I  can.  I  have  had  a  memorandum  prepared  on  the 
reasons  for  changes  in  the  appropriations  for  the  various  bureaus. 

Mr.  Shreat:.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Secretary  Hoover.  They  have  been  gone  over  or  in  some  cases  pre- 
pared with  the  bureau  heads  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  put  the 
memorandum  in  the  record  but  not  read  it,  in  order  to  same  time. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  follows.) 

APPROPRIATIONS   FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN    AND   DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 

1.  Reasons  for  the  increase  in  the  appropriations  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  (\»nnneree  ($1,228,510  in  1921-22  to  $l,070,rKS0  in  1922-23). 

a.  Business  depression  and  unemployment  have  created  more  interest  in 
foreign  markets,  as  a  result  of  whicli  the  hureaii  n<»\v  receives  inquiries  at  the 
rate  of  9,000  per  weelv  against  5,000  \wr  vreek  .six  numths  ago. 

b.  Intensity  of  competition  from  foreign  countries  is  steadily  increasing. 

c.  Growing  importance  of  foreign  investments  to  the  United  States.  We  are 
now  a  creflltor  Nation  with  the  bulk  of  gold  in  our  possession. 

d.  Expansion  of  productive  capacity  during  the  war  has  made  export  trade 
a  necessity  where  l)efore  the  war  it  was  more  or  leas  a  side  line. 

2.  Increase  in  statutory  salaries  ($232,510  to  $251,380). 

a.  Most  of  tlie  statutory  salaries  were  fixed  between  1891  and  1915,  wlien  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  bureau  ranged  from  37  to  178.  There  are  now 
485  such  employees,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  administrative  officials  has 
been  doubled  and  in  some  cases  tripled.  • 

h.  The  present  low  salaries  cause  a  too  rapid  turnover  in  i)ersonnel.  There 
have  been  four  directors  in  as  many  years,  and  the  turnover  of  assistant  di- 
rectors is  equally  rapid. 

c.  Bureau  Is  In  closer  competition  with  private  business  houses  than  are 
other  (government  organizations,  and  business  executives  consider  experience 
in  these  positions  to  be  valuable  asset. 

3.  Increase  in  connnercial  attachi^  fund  ($171,000  to  $205,800). 

This  service  has  thoroughly  justified  itself,  and  new  offices  are  urgently  needed 
In  Havana  and  Stockholm ;  also  for  Russia  if  political  conditions  should  permit. 

4.  Increase  in  the  "promoting  commerce"  fund   ($325,(KK»  to  $524,050). 

«.  Trade  commissioners  and  their  staffs  are  paid  from  this  fund  for  work  in 
Europe,  where  profound  economic  changes  are  taking  i)lace,  re(iuiring  close 
attention  to  new  problems.  The  situation  is  now  so  complicated  that  double 
the  present  staff  could  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

h.  The  district  offices  in  the  United  States  are  also  malntalneil  from  this 
fund.  It  is  deslre<l  to  increase  the  staffs  of  these  offices  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  distribute  the  greatly  increastnl  volume  of  Information  without  vexa- 
tious delays.    One  or  two  new  offices  should  l>e  established. 

5.  Increase  in  the  "Latin  American"  fund  ($100,(HX)  to  $213,650). 

n.  The  problems  surrounding  rapidly  increasing  American  investments  in 
Latin  America  require  greater  attention  than  the  present  fund  permits. 

b.  Latin  America  is  an  experimental  field  for  American  beginners  in  foreign 
trade,  who  rtniulre  more  and  more  advice. 

c.  Latin  America  is  conceded  to  be  the  battle  ground  where  Euroitean  coin- 
petltors  are  seeking  first  to  reestablish  their  supremacy. 

6.  Increase  in  the  "  far  eastern  "  fund  ($150,000  to  $235,a50). 

a.  The  limitation  of  armaments  c(mference  has  directed  the  attention  of 
American  traders  to  the  Far  East  as  never  before. 

b.  The  pro])oseii  changes  in  China  are  requiring  close  study  (con.sortlum,  tariflC 
revision,  etc.). 

c.  The  Industrialization  of  India  is  creating  new  opi>ortunities  for  American 
business. 

7r  Increase  in  the  "export  industries"  fund   ($250,000  to  $540,000). 

a.  The  success  of  the  commodity  divishms  organized  during  the  current  year 
has  b(»en  such  that  other  industries  are  demanding  divisions,  such  as  the 
chemicals,  nonferrous  metals,  paper,  and  many  others. 

b.  There  is  urgent  need  of  specialized  divisions  for  such  subjei'ts  as  export 
technique,  cretlits,  packing,  and  advertising. 

c.  There  have  been  formeil  among  the  export  industries  of  the  country  some 
50  cooperative  couunlttees,  aud  these  committees  are  actively  pushing  the 
commodity  division  Uipa. 
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Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Office  of  the  Director, 
Washingtoji,  January  I4,  1922, 
Memomndum  for  the  Sc(Tetary  of  Commerce. 

The  following  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  your  statement  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  regard  t^o  the  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  differ  radically  from 
thi>se  of  any  other  bureau  of  the  Feileral  Government.  The  permiinent  organi- 
zation of  the  bureau  went  out  of  existence  on  July  1,  1919,  when  the  work  of 
taking  the  decennial  census  was  st4irte<l.  The  total  appropriations  for  the 
expenses  of  the  bureau  during  the  3-yenr  perio<l  known  as  the  census  period 
amount  to  $23,550,<)0(),  ^2r)4U)0()  of  which  was  subsecpiently  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  $4l)<),00()  was  transferred  to 
the  general  reserve.  Treasury  Department,  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
making  a  total  of  .$6.")().0()0  of  the  bureau's  appropriations  for  the  census  period 
which  will  not  be  used. 

On  July  1,  1922.  the  3-ycar  i)eriod  ctimes  to  an  end;  the  bureau  then  goes 
back  uiK)n  a  permanent  basis  an<l  the  appropriation  for  the  Fourteenth  Census 
will  no  longer  l>e  available.  But  while  the  bureau  returns  to  the  permanent 
basis,  it  by  no  means  returns  to  the  situation  and  conditions  which  existed  in 
1919  before  the  Fourteenth  Census  jieriod  began.  The  permanent  work  of  the 
bureau  in  this  interval  has  been  very  greatly  increase<l,  imrticularly  by  the 
enactJnent  of  the  law  requiring  the  bureau  to  take  a  biennial  census  of  manu- 
factures. Ui>  to  July  1  the  exi>enses  of  collecting  the  data  for  this  first  biennial 
census  of  manufactures,  which  applies  to  the  year  1921,  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
Fourteenth  C/ensus  appropriations.  But  the  work  of  compiling,  tabulating, 
and  publishing  the  data,  which  nuist  be  cjirried  on  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1923,  must  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  that  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  appropriation  for  1919,  the 
year  prior  to  the  Fourteenth  Census  j^eriml,  with  the  estimates  recommended 
for  the  fl.scal  year  1923.  the  fir.st  year  following  that  period,  we  ought  to  dls- 
tingui.sb  between  those  census  Inquiries  which  were  carrie<l  on  In  1919  and  will 
be  repeated  in  1923  and  those  Inquiries  which  are  new  or  additional. 

The  cost  of  conducting  in  1919  those  inquiries  which  will  be  repeated  in  1923 
was  $886,416.95,  as  against  an  estimate  of  $918,641  for  the  year  1923,  which  is 
an  increase  of  $32,225,  or  3.6  per  cent.  In  some  instances  the  estimated  cost 
for  a  given  inquir>'  in  1923  is  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  that  Inquiry 
for  1919,  while  in  other  cases  the  estimate  for  1923  exceeds  the  cost  for  1919. 
The  growtii  of  the  Unlteil  States  in  this  interval  and  the  extension  of  the  range 
of  census  work  necessitates  some  Increase  in  the  cost.  For  instance,  since  1919 
four  States  have  been  added  to  the  death  registration  area,  i.  e..  the  area  for 
which  the  census  is  require<l  by  law  to  compile  statistics  of  deaths  and  death 
rates;  and,  similarly,  the  area  for  l)irth  registration  has  been  Increasetl  by  the 
addition  of  six  States.  The  estiniate<l  iK»pulj'tion  IncludtHl  within  the  dejith 
registration  area  increased  from  85.16(U)43  in  1919  to  88.608.380  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  within  the  birth  registnUi<m  areji  from  61,483,423  to  71,001,398. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  other  States  will  l>e  admitted  to  the  registration  area 
for  births  and  deaths  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1923.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  the  aggregate  cost  for  conducting  these 
inquiries  which  were  carried  on  in  1919  has  not  Increased  more  than  it  has. 

The  cost  of  the  new  inquiries,  which  were  not  carried  on  in  1919  but  are 
now  required  under  the  existing  law,  is  estimatetl  at  $1,082,360,  the  greater 
part  of  this  expense  being  comprised  in  the  item  of  $9K6.444  for  the  census  of 
manufactures. 

There  has  been,  I  believe,  a  great  Improvonient  in  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  the  Census  Bureau  and  in  the  value  of  its  work  to  the  business  men  of  the 
countrj',  the  manufacturers,  and  the  farmers'  organizations.  In  the  matter  of 
promptness  in  getting  out  the  statistics  the  improvement  is  marked.  There  is 
every  prosi>ect  that  the  reports  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  will  be  published,  or 
a  any  rate  will  all  be  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  ready  for  printing  by  the 
completion  of  the  census  period  on  June  30.  1022,  an<l  this  is  something  that  has 
never  happened  before  in  the  history  of  the  census.  Even  in  the  Twelfth  Census, 
that  of  1900,  for  which  the  claim  was  made  thnt  it  practically  completed  the 
work  within  the  i)rescribe<l  i>eri(Kl:  there  was  one  important  volume,  namely, 
that  on  occupations,  which  did  not  appear  until  two  years  later,  or  In  1904. 
There  was  a  similar  delay  in  getting  out  this  report,  as  well  as  the  other 
reports,  in  connection  with  the  census  of  1910.    But  at  this  present  census  the 
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occupation  volume  will  be  ready  for  publication  by  the  close  of  tiie  fiscal  year, 
and  all  the  other  volumes  will  be  either  printefl  or  ready  for  printing. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  conducting  Ha  work,  has  had  at  every  step 
the  cooperaticm  and  advice  of  an  advisory  connnittee  of  eminent  men  not  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  Government  but  representing  the  American  Economic 
Statistical  Associatitms.  This  committee  has  given  careful  wnslderation  to 
every  feature  of  census  work,  and  no  new  investigation  of  any  magnitude  has 
been  undertaken  without  its  api)roval.  In  fact,  the  committee  has  been  con- 
sulte<l  not  only  with  regard  to  the  gejieral  sroi>e  and  character  of  the  census 
work,  but  regarding  details.  It  has  assisted  in  simplifying  or  otherwise  im- 
proving the  schedules  of  census  questicnis  and  in  planning  the  presentaticm  of 
the  statistics,  the  table  forms,  and  scheme  and  arrangement  of  the  publications. 
The  committee  lias  also  been  consuIte<l  in  making  up  the  estimates  for  the 
bureau. 

The  estimates  for  the  salaries  covering  the  statutory  i)osltions  were  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  other  bureaus,  the  comparison  being  made  with  the 
exjiendltures  for  1022.  In  no  instance  has  there  been  an  Increase  made  over  the 
salaries  for  1922  except  a  provision  for  seven  additi<mal  statistical  experts. 
In  fact,  a  numl>er  of  decreases  have  be^Mi  provided  for.  The  total  estimates  for 
these  statutory  positions  for  1923  is  $915.3:^0.  In  the  tentative  report  of  the 
connnittee  a  comparison  has  bet»u  made  of  these  statutory'  positions  with  those 
prevailing  in  the  Census  Bureau  in  1919.  Such  a  comparison  is  not  fair  to  the 
bureau,  and  if  the  appropriation  is  made  on  th's  basis  it  will  result  in  setting 
the  bureau  back  three  years  as  compjii*ed  with  other  Government  establishments. 
During  these  years  the  salaries  pai<l  to  s'mllar  positions  in  other  bureaus  of 
the  Government  have  been  steadily  advance<l. 

Considering  the  work  devolving  upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  under  the 
law,  the  estimate  of  $915,330  f<u'  the  statutory  positions  is  just  as  conservative 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  It.  It  will  n(>t  be  i)ossible  for  the  bureau  to  carry  on 
all  of  these  investigations  In  a  satisfactory  manner  unless  it  has  the  number 
of  positions  for  which  estimates  have  been  submitted. 

Prior  to  the  Fourteenth  Census  period  the  bureau  did  not  have  a  sniflic'ent 
number  of  higher  salaried  positions  to  make  adequate  pi*ovision  for  the  su|)er- 
visory  and  technical  wiirk  Df  the  bureau:  and  both  the  former  DirtH'tors  of  the 
Onsus,  Mr.  Harris  ami  Mr.  Roger--,  in  their  animal  reports  emphasizeti  this 
lack  and  submitted  figures  showing  that  the  bureau  was  less  well  off  in  this 
respect  than  the  other  large  bureau^  of  the  Government.  During  the  decennial 
census  period,  however,  consl<lerable  Improvement  was  effectetl  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  office.  Better  salaries  were  provided  for  those  in  responsible 
supervisiory  positions  ami  for  expert  clerks  of  tried  experience  in  census  work. 
This  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  force  and  I  believe 
accounts  in  no  small  degree  for  the  increas*ed  efficiency  to  which  reference  has 
been  made. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  iiosltions  providing  for  the  work  of  tabulation  in 
Washington,  considerable  sums  must  be  spent  for  the  collection  of  the  data. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  $1,019,085  for  this  branch  of  the  work. 
Practically  all  of  the  investigations  for  which  this  amount  will  be  expended 
must,  under  the  existing  law  be  carried  on  during  1923.     The  principal  items  are: 

The  field  work  for  the  census  of  defective  classes  ($75,000).  This  census 
covers  an  enumeration  of  all  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  deaf,  blind,  criminals, 
and  other  delinquent  classes  in  institutions  throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  field  work  for  the  annual  collection  of  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  in 
the  registration  States  (.$92,200).  These  registration  States  have  adopted  a 
model  registration  law  on  the  understanding  that  the  statistics  concerning 
birhs  and  deaths  will  be  compiled  and  published  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

The  field  work  for  the  biennial  (*ensus  of  manufactures  ($544,025).  Tin's  is  an 
enumeration  of  manufacturing  Industries  of  the  country  for  the  calendar  year 
1921.  In  order  to  reduce  the  exiH»ndltures  the  Director  of  the  Census  has 
been  in  c(mference  with  representative  manufacturers  throughout  the  country 
and  witli  associations.  He  has  agreeil  with  them  upon  a  very  simple  form  of 
schedule  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  take  this  cen.sus  very  largely 
by  mail,  thus  reducing  the  expenses.  The  law  directing  that  this  census  be 
taken  was  passed  at  the  urgent  reques-f  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  The 
work  has  already  l)een  started  and  it  is  the  expectation  that  the  canvass  will 
be  well  under  way  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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The  field  work  fur  cottoii  statistics  ($2r)0.00()).  These  statis-tics  have  !)eeu 
collect e<l  since  March  H,  1902.  I  imagine  tliere  can  be  no  question  about  the 
necessity  for  the  exi)enditure  for^lie  coming  year. 

roUectfng  data  on  electrical  indu.strie.s,  othce  work  ($7r>,(KX>)  field  work 
($35,0(K))  :  The  laws  provide  that  a  census  of  these  industries  shall  be  taken 
<  verj'  fifth  year.  Such  leffislatiou  was  necessary  in  order  to  show^  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electrical  industries  throuprhout  the  United  States.  They  play  a 
very  important  part  in  our  industrial  improvement.  Tlie  history  is  now  com- 
plete up  to  1917.  It  Is  essential  that  it  be  carried  on.  The  cost  of  this  work 
has  been  retluced  steadily  from  census  to  cens*us.  The  appropriation  is  not 
large  and  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Director  of  the  Census  will  be  able 
to  effect  further  economies  in  the  conduct  of  the  investigation. 

Surrey  of  Current  Business  ($75,000 J. — This  is  a  monthly  publication  issued 
as  a  supplement  to  the  weekly  commercial  reports  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  It  is,  however,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  charged  to  that  bureau's  appropriation.  This  publication  has 
attracted  more  Interest  and,  I  l>elieve,  has  been  of  greater  practice  I  benefit  to 
the  business  interests  than  any  other  publication  dealing  with  current  events 
now  published  by  the  Government.  I  attach  a  leaflet  containing  the  unsolicited 
testimonials  of  prominent  men  in  regard  to  It.  Its  continuance  is  of  prime  Im- 
portance and  we  have  made  a  very  careful  estimate  of  the  exj^ense  involved  in 
its  preparation  and  publication. 

Collecting  Data  on  Marriage  and  Divotxe — Office  work  ($10^^00),  Field  work 
($20,000). — The  lack  of  uniformity  in  State  laws  governing  this  question  is  so 
radical  that  statistics  on  the  subject  are  absolutely  necessarj'  in  order  to  study 
the  question  with  a  view  to  intro<lucing  uniformity  in  State  legislation  or  the 
enactment  of  a  Federal  statute.  The  statistics  are  collected  entirely  through 
the  county  clerks  or  other  local  officials  and  the  work  is  paid  for  on  a  piece- 
price  basis.  The  amount  involved  Is  not  large  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject will  appeal  to  anyone  interested  in  our  social  well  being. 

Special  Studies — (Office  work  onl\n  (^1  hi, 000). — In  order  to  publish  the  cen- 
sus reports  within  the  census  i>erio<l,  it  was  necessary  for  the  director  to  omit 
practically  all  text  discussion.  Such  a  dIs<usslon  is  essential  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  statistics.  He  has  accordingly  arranged  for  the  preparation 
of  a  number  of  monographs  by  exi)erts.  The  amount  estimated  for  this  work 
is  conservative  and  the  appropriation  certainly  should  be  made. 

The  work  in  connection  with  compiling  the  statistics  of  the  above-named  in- 
quiries will  be  done  by  persons  provided  for  in  the  estimates  for  statutory  posi- 
tions, and  by  a  lump  sum  of  $3()0,0()0  in  the  estimate  for  collecting  statistics. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  have  a  considerable 
increase  in  its  personnel  on  account  of  its  Increased  activities.  This  increase  is 
principally  provided  for  in  the  estimates  by  an  item  of  $300,000  for  temporary 
services,  it  not  being  deemetl  economical  to  estimate  for  the  entire  Increase  in 
personnel  in  the  statutory  appropriation.  By  this  arrangement  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  only  41  additional  permanent  positions.  The  estimates  do  not 
provide  for  the  increase  of  compensation  of  any  of  the  oflicers  or  employees 
over  their  present  salaries. 

I  l)elleve  that  the  estimates  are  very  conservative  as  compare<l  with  the  large 
increase  in  the  activities  of  the  bureau. 


BUREAT'  OF  NAVIGATION   IN    WASHINGTON. 

Increase  asked  for  from  $42,780  to  $48,880.  $6,100,  as  follows:  Commissioner, 
from  $4,000  to  $6,000;  deputy  commissioner,  from  $3,000  to  $4,(X)0;  chief  clerk, 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500 ;  one  new  clerk,  $2.000 :  two  new  clerks,  at  $1,200  each ; 
abolish  two  clerks,  at  $900  each. 

The  administrative  force  is  not  in  satisfactory  condition,  as  the  salaries  paid 
will  not  retain  good  men.  Since  the  estimates  were  drawn  in  August,  two  of 
our  best  men  have  left  us  for  private  employment  at  increased  pay. 

Aside  from  the  commissioner  and  deputy,  we  now  have  one  man,  the  chief 
clerk,  who  is  qualified  for  Independent  administrative  work,  with  the  result 
that  the  three  officers  mentioned  are  carrying  a  volume  of  detail  administrative 
work  which  prevents  proper  administrative  sui^ervlsion  of  our  field  forces. 

New  legislation,  such  as  the  seauien's  act.  the  merchant  marine  act  1920,  and 
many  minor  acts,  have  materially  inci  eased  the  work. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  we  should  have  at  least  the  new  $2,000  position. 
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A  large  portion  of  our  work  is  correspondence  requiring  stenographers.  We 
can  not  get  good  stenographers  for  $900.  We  are  asking  to  abolish  two  of  our 
$900  places,  substituting  therefor  two  at  $1,200. 


ABGUMENTH  FOR  THE  INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

The  principal  increase  asked  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  for  statutory  per- 
sonnel-—$13,960  for  increase  of  salaries  and  $76,240  for  new  personnel.  Like- 
wise, this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  bureau  in  maintaining  its  vital 
service  to  the  Commerce  Department  and  the  Government  at  large.  In  fact, 
it  is  believed  that  the  stability  of  the  Government  is  involved. 

The  statutory  salary  scale  is  that  dating  prior  to  1914.  Since  that  time  wages 
over  the  country  at  large  have  advanced  about  two  and  one-half  times.  Even 
in  our  universities  salaries,  of  technical  men  have  advanced  to  $6,000  and  $8,000, 
as  compared  with  $4,000  to  $4,800  in  this  bureau.  During  this  year  of  industrial 
depression  we  have  had  a  50  per  cent  turnover  in  our  scientific  personnel.  This 
necessarily  puts  the  bureau  in  the  position  of  spending  a  large  part  of  its 
energy  in  educating  m^u  for  outside  service.  It  will  take  many  years  to  undo 
the  damage  already  done. 

As  an  example,  take  the  salary  of  the  director,  $6,000.  Dr.  Stratton  has  for 
some  time  been  recognized  as  the  leading  scientific  man  of  the  Government  serv- 
ice. He  has  at  all  times  had  a  keen  sense  as  to  those  things  that  make  for  respect 
of  the  Government  by  the  interests  at  large.  His  responsibilities  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  one  university  head  who  commands  a  salary  of  $25,000.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  for  some  time  been  compelled  to  <lraw  on  his  sav- 
ings for  living  exi)enses,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  increa.se  of  $1,500  be 
allowed. 

Further,  the  leading  physicists  sui)ervislng  large  problems  are  such  as  are 
commanding  $8,000  to  $25,000  in  universities  and  industrial  laboratories.  In 
fact,  we  have  lost  some  of  our  leaders  under  these  temptations. 

The  other  small  Increases  amounting  to  a  total  of  $13,900  can  bfe  supported 
by  the  same  arguments  cited  above. 

The  new  positions  called  for  in  the  estimates  should  be  granted.  No  new 
positions  have  been  granted  for  years.  The  estimates  for  1923  call  for  less 
than  double  the  appropriation  of  1914  for  such  positions  which  is  not  in  pro- 
jiortion  to  the  cost  of  doing  work  in  these  two  periods.  The  statutory  positions 
are  used  essentially  to  maintain  and  operate  the  institution,  to  do  the  testing 
work  (value  $303,016  last  year),  and  to  maintain  and  improve  the  fundamental 
standards,  and  to  do  such  work  for  the  Government  departments  as  not  other- 
wise provided.  During  the  present  year  this  bureau  is  carrying  about  half  a 
million  dollars  investigational  work  for  other  Government  departments,  prin- 
cipally War  and  Navy,  completing  problems  of  militarj'  value.  Next  year  this 
work  will  largely  be  cut  off.  Nevertheless,  many  of  these  problems  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  commerce  and  industry,  and  should  go  on.  For  example,  we 
may  note  our  recently  developed  earth  inductor  aerial  I'ompass,  which  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  has  called  the  '*  greatest  single  advance  in  the 
navigational  arts  during  recent  years.**  This  was  developed  for  the  Air  Serv- 
ice.   But  it  will  unquestionably  have  application  in  navigation  generally. 

The  new  positions  called  for  will  permit  the  maintenance  of  the  plant,  the 
improvement  of  fundamental  standanls  neglected  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  some  work  for  the  (Jovernment  departments,  and  for  com- 
merce and  industry,  not  otherwise  allowed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  even  if  the 
estimates  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  allowed  we  would  have  no 
greater  number  of  personnel  next  year  than  we  have  at  present.  To  allow  the 
additional  statutory  positions  will  materially  assist  the  bureau  to  get  on  its 
feet  again. 

The  $10,000  increase  in  leather,  rubber,  paper,  and  textiles  is  much  needed  to 
assist  in  getting  better  standards  and  specifications  in  these  industries.  In 
most  cases  investigational  work  is  ne<*essary  iii  order  to  specify  proper  stand- 
ards. Rubber  tires,  fire  hose,  and  leather  belting  are  examples  where  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  issued  specifications  during  the  present  year. 

The  estimate  of  $10,000  for  standard  materials  is  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  preparing  standard  samples  for  issuance  to  research  laboratories 
generally.  This  item  was  cut  off  two  years  ago.  The  fees  received  for  these 
samples  will  equal  the  appropriation  asked. 
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The  new  sura  of  $45,000  is  asked  for  investigations  on  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  automotive  engines.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  built  up  this  laboratory 
for  aviatio/i  engines  principally,  but  in  this  study  it  has  obtained  already  much 
Vuformatioo  of  importance  to  automobile  engines.  It  is  fully  expected  that  if 
the  item  be  granted  we  can  save  to  the  country  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  fuel 
a  year,  by  giving  the  manufacturers  information  for  the  more  efficient  design 
aod  use  of  automobiles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  laboratorj^  has  already  saved 
the  Government  and  the  country  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  the  preparation  of 
gasoline  speclHeations. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  tested  about  $4,000,000  worth  of  radium  last  year 
and  the  United  States  Treasury  received  $17,000  in  fees  for  it.  We  are  merely 
asking  for  $10,000  to  assist  in  investigating  our  standards  and  to  assist  in  the 
testing. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  touches  industry  at  vital  points,  notably  in  the 
technical  control  of  industrial  processes.  For  example,  steel  Is  efficient  because' 
we  measure  its  composition  and  control  its  preparation  and  heat  treatment. 
Through  standard  analyzed  samples,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  enables  the  steel 
works  to  check  the  accuracy  of  their  analyses.  The  high  temperature  measuring 
devices  are  standardized  to  give  accurate  measurements  of  the  steel  furnace 
temperatures  and  of  the  heat-treating  ovens.  In  other  words,  measurement  is 
the  heart  and  soul  of  perfect  steel  production  and  the  bureau  promotes  such 
control  by  its  standardizing  researches.  The  bureau  can  now  measure  quality 
aa  we  once  measured  size.  The  measure  of  quality  Is  essential  to  improved 
products.  Without  such  measure  quality  would  vary.  When  a  high  quality  l» 
attained,  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  measured  data  as  to  the  conditions  affect- 
ing such  quality.  Here  again  accurate  measurements  are  the  foundation  for 
the  r^roduclbilty  of  products  of  high  quality. 

Examples  might  be  cited  from  everj-  leading  industry  to  show  that  industrial 
progress  and  the  efficiency  of  produc*ts  is  inseparable  from  measureil  control 
through  standardized  measuring  Instruments  and  standardized  practice.  This 
Is  equally  true  in  the  production  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  bottle  of  ink,  or  a  struc- 
tural member  for  a  bridge,  or  the  shaft  of  a  turbine. 

In  the  simplest  case,  length  gauges  are  necessary  in  all  machine  shops,  and 
here  the  bureau  not  only  has  prmluced  gauges  of  the  highest  accuracy,  but  has 
aided  the  industries  by  establishing  the  methods  for  attaining  such  high  preci- 
sion in  gauge  making.  Furthermore,  the  bureau  verifies  such  gauges  by  the 
thousands  to  an  accuracy  of  a  few  milllonths  of  an  inch. 

A  great  group  of  industries  also  requires  the  measurement  of  high  tempera- 
tures. The  more  precise  the  measures,  the  more  efficient  the  product,  the  less 
waste,  and  the  greater  financial  gain.  Such  control  Is  essential  if  America  is 
to  keep  pace  with  competing  nations.  What  is  true  of  length  and  of  heat 
measurement,  is  also  true  of  scores  of  other  kinds  of  measurements,  applying 
to  such  industries  as  cement,  stone,  paper,  textiles,  leather,  rubber,  glass,  metals, 
lime,  lubricants,  etc. 

The  researches  of  the  bureau,  the  collection  of  technical  data,  and  its  constant 
and  intimate  cooperation  with  the  industries  is  enabling  the  bureau  to  simplify 
and  perfect  the  standards  used  in  commerce  in  a  manner  to  promote  efficiency 
and  save  waste. 

War  Depabtment, 

Am  Sebvice, 
Washington,  D,  C,  January  19,  1922, 

My  I>£a&  Db.  Stbatton  :  Permit  me  to  extend  my  hearty  congratulations  to 
yourself  and  to  your  aesistants,  Dr.  Lyman  J.  Briggs  and  to  Paul  R.  Heyl,  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  them  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  January 
6, 1922,  in  the  award  of  the  Magellan  gold  medal  for  the  greatest  single  advance 
in  navigational  arts  during  recent  years. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Air  Service  to  realize  that  the  per- 
fection of  the  earth  inductor  aerial  compass,  for  which  the  award  was  made, 
may  be  traced  directly  to  the  splendid  form  of  cooperation  existing  between  the 
Air  Service,  Engineering  Division,  and  your  bureau.  In  a  little  over  12  months 
since  a  program  of  navigational  projects  was  first  discussed  with  your  bureau 
and  Air  Service  funds  allocated  to  carry  them  forward  a  development  of  first 
importance  in  the  scientific  field  and  of  great  significance  to  aviation  has  thus 
be^i  accomplished. 

In  a  field  of  research  so  replete  with  possibilities  as  aeronautics,  it  is  to  be 
confidently  expected  that  the  beneficial  results  of  our  continued  sympathetic 
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cooperation  will  nialve  possible  further  advances  of  great  interest  to  the  future 
of  aeronautics. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Mason  M.  Patrick, 
Major  General,  Air  Service,  Chief  of  Air  Service. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Strattox, 

Director  Bureau  of  Standards;  Washington,  /).  C 


TwELVT.  Examples  or  Work  Acco^iplished  by  the  Bvrkau  of  Standards. 

BrREAiT  of  Standards, 
Washington,  October  11,  HKU. 

1.  Internal  Combustion  Engine  Fltils. 

When  the  Inter-Allled  Petroleum  Conference  met  in  Washington  during  the 
war  the  adoption  of  the  special  aviation  gasoline  used  and  advocated  by  French 
engineers  seemed  imminent.  The  adoption  of  these  specifications  would  have 
meant  the  curtailment  of  gasoline  for  use  in  American  privately  operated  motor 
vehicles  and  would  have  greatly  depleted  American  petroleum  resources. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  bureau  began  the  const niction  of  a  large 
altitude  test  chamber,  the  first  one  in  the  world  in  which  airplane  engines  could 
be  tested  at  reduced  air  pressures  corresponding  to  an  altitude  of  30.000  feet 
or  over  and  at  reduced  temperatures  simulating  upper  air  conditions.  This 
altitude  chamber  was  rushed  to  completion  and  was  in  operation  in  September, 
1917.  With  the  data  thus  obtained  on  many  kinds  of  fuel  the  Ajnerican  rep- 
resentatives went  into  the  Inter-Allied  Petroleum  Conference  and  showed 
definitely  that  American  aviation  gasoline  was  superior  to  that  being  demanded 
by  the  French.  The  engineers  representing  the  Allies  were  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  our  contention.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  work, 
besides  its  great  military  value,  saved  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  American 
petroleum  industry  and  made  it  unnecessary  to  impose  serious  restrictions  on 
privately  operated  motor  cars. 

2.  Automatic  Methods  of  Recording  (Jas  Analysis. 

The  work  done  at  the  bureau  on  the  development  of  new  automatic  methods 
of  recording  gas  analysis  has  been  of  great  value,  not  only  in  connection  with 
Government  plants,  but  also  in  the  industries.  The  methods  developed  in  the 
bureau's  laboratories  for  control  anaylsls  in  the  Government  synthetic  ammonia 
plant  at  Sheflield,  Ala.,  have  since  been  very  successfully  used  by  the  Atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen  Co.  in  the  plant  at  Syracuse  after  other  methods  had  failed. 

An  apparatus  installed  by  the  bureau  for  recording  the  sulphur  dioxide  con- 
tent of  **  burner  gas  *'  in  the  sulphuric  acid  plant  of  the  naval  proving  ground 
at  Indianhead,  Md.,  has  proved  especially  successful  and  is  now  being  copied 
by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  the  General  Chemical  Co.,  and  the  DuPont  Co. 
Dr.  Lathrop,  of  the  DuPont  Co.,  expressed  the  opinion  that  sulphur  dioxide 
recorders  installed  in  his  company's  plants  will  save  many  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  in  reduced  labor  costs  and  more  efllcient  operation.  The  development  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  purity  recorders  for  Government  electrolytic  gas  plants 
has  met  with  great  interest  on  the  part  of  industrial  gas  manuafcturers.  In- 
struments of  this  type  are  regardeii  as  invaluable  for  reducing  or  eliminating 
manufacturing  hazards. 

3.  Investigation  of  Metal  Failures. 

The  bureau  has  had  brought  to  it,  for  determination  of  the  cause  of  failure 
in  service,  many  metal  samples  representing  widely  different  tyi>es  of  metals 
for  every  class  of  work.  These  samples  have  included  iron,  steel,  and  nonfer- 
rous  metals.  The  study  of  these  failures  often  leads  to  improvements  in  manu- 
facturing methods,  design,  and   specifications. 

As  an  example  mention  may  be  made  of  the  attempt  of  the  New  York  water 
board  to  find  a  suitable  engineering  material  as  strong  as  steel  and  noncorrodible. 
During  the  construction  of  the  New  York  aqueduct  system  many  failures  of 
brass  bolts,  rods,  plates,  and  large  castings  occurreil  which  could  not  be  satis- 
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factorily  explained.     The  bureau  was  called  upon  to  study  this  problem  and 

soon  found  that  the  main  contributing  factor  was  the  presence  of  initial  stresses 

in  the  sererely  worlied  material.    The  presence  of  these  stresses  could  not  be 

detected  by  the  inspection  methods  then  in  vogue,  nor  did  the  specifications 

provide  for  their  elimination.    A  complete  study  of  the  problem  was  made,  and 

methods  were  devised  for  measuring  the  Initial  stresses  and  for  inspection  tests 

to  guard  against   them.     Since  that  time  nearly   all   si>eclfications   for  high 

strength  wrought  brass  have  !)een  revised  to  Include  methods  of  determining 

these  stresses  as  deveIoi>ed  by  the  bureau  with  a  gratifying  reduction  In  the 

number  of    failures. 

4.  De\teu>pment  of  Pbecision  Gage  Blocks. 

Prior  to  1918  the  United  States  was  entirely  dependent  upon  Sweden  for 
its  supply  of  precision  gage  blocks.  These  blocks  (precise  length  standards)  are 
absolutely  essential  to  every  machine  shop  or  manufacturing  plant  In  which 
interchangeable  manufacture  or  "  quantity  production "  is  carried  on.  as,  for 
example,  in  the  production  of  automobiles,  typewriters,  sewing  machines,  elec- 
trical equipment,  agricultural  machinery,  etc.  During  the  war  the  supply  of 
these  imported  blocks  was  Insufficient  to  meet  the  denmnds,  the  price  became 
excessive,  and  sufficient  blocks  could  not  be  obtained  at  any  price. 

An  inventor,  Mr.  William  E.  Hoke,  brought  to  the  bureau  a  process  by  which 
he  believed  blocks  of  the  required  accuracy  could  be  produced.  The  proposed 
method  was  tried  out  in  a  preliminary  way  so  successfully  that  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  Army  made  an  allotment  of  funds  sufficient  to  cover  the 
development  of  the  process  and  equipment,  and  within  a  few  months  blocks 
were  being  turned  out  at  the  bureau  in  good  numbers  which  were  equal  in 
every  re^3ect  to  the  Swedish  product.  Fifty  sets  were  made  for  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  later  19  sets  for  the  Navy  Department. 

The  method  developed  at  the  bureau  is  now  being  used  commercially  and 
American-made  precision  gauge  blocks  of  high  quality  can  be  purchased,  and 
at  a  price  considerably  lower  than  that  charged  for  the  Swedish  blocks  even 
before  the  price  advance  during  the  war. 

5.  Standabdization  of  Screw  Threads. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Screw  Thread  Commission  the  bureau  has 
pr^mred  a  report  on  screw  threads  (Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  42,  Bureau 
ot  Standards),  which  marks  a  notable  advance  In  screw  thread  standardization. 
The  standards  set  up  are  being  widely  adopted  in  the  industries,  and  the 
economy  effected  by  the  elimination  of  odd  and  unnecessary  sizes  is  sufficient 
to  amply  justifj'  the  time  and  money  expended. 

6.  Correction   of  the  100-Degree  Point  of  t|ie  Sacchartmeter  Scale. 

The  saccharimeter  is  usetl  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  in  a 
solution.  It  is  the  universal  Instrument  used  for  grading  sugars.  After  a 
careful  investigation  by  the  bureau's  experts  it  was  decided  that  the  scale  of 
thla  \n8trument  was  not  quite  correct.  Although  the  correction  found  was 
small,  this  change  In  the  scale  has  residted  during  the  past  five  years  In  an 
Increase  of  about  $350,000  In  customs  receipts. 

7.  Enameled  Metals  and  Optical  Gijvss. 

The  bureau  has  been  able  to  show  manufacturers  of  enameled  metal  ware 
how  to  reduce  materially  the  amount  of  inferior  material  produced.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  slightly  different  and  more  careful  method  of  preparing 
the  sheet  metal  for  enameling.  Likewise,  glazes  have  been  adopted  very  largely 
and  which  give  less  loss.  The  bureau's  high  heat  resistance  porcelain  has 
largely  supplanted  foreign  material  and  is  now  being  manufactured  by  all 
producers  of  this  ware  in  this  country. 

The  bureau's  work  on  optical  glass  has  been  of  such  a  nature  that  it  has  been 
of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  all  the  manufacturers  of  this  material 
in  the  United  States.  The  output  of  its  experimental  glass  plant  has  been 
consumed  entirely  by  the  Navy  Department,  and,  although  produced  merely  In 
the  course  of  experimental  work,  the  Navy,  In  requesting  a  certain  amount  for 
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the  present  fiscal  year,  stated  that  the  glass  was  of  most  excellent  quality  and 
was  Improving  with  each  melt. 

8.    FIBE  RE.SISTANCK  OF  Bl'IU)ING  COLUMNS. 

The  regulations  of  various  cities  difter  with  respect  to  the  tire-resisting  cov- 
ering required  on  structural-steel  building  columns.  If  the  requirements  of 
some  cities  are  safe,  the  more  rigid  requirements  of  others  are  unnecessarily 
expensive  and  wasteful.  Practically  no  sound  engineering  data  have  beea 
available.  The  elaborate  series  of  fire  tests  of  "life  size"  building  column.s 
carried  out  by  the  bureau  in  collaboration  with  other  agencies  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  important  engineering  investigations  ever  conducted 
by  any  laboratory  in  the  world,  and  is  destined  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  all  future  fire-resistive  building  construction.  This  research  for  the  first 
time  makes  available  to  the  structural  engineer  definite  information  as  to  the 
time  that  structural  steel  columns,  fireproofed  in  various  ways,  will  maintain 
the  integrity  of  a  building  under  definite  fire  conditions.  It  is  obvious  that 
data  of  this  kind  have  a  direct  application  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  building  construction. 

When  this  investigation  was  completed  one  of  the  cooi^erating  agencies  (the 
Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies)  called  on  Mr.  John  R. 
Freeman,  one  of  the  leading  American  consulting  engineers,  for  his  opinion  at* 
to  the  value  of  the  work.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  report.  Mr.  Freeman 
wrote  the  bureau,  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  *'  The  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion were  worth  to  the  American  public  at  least  one  hundred  times  and  possibly 
a  thousiind  times  what  it  had  cost." 

The  fire  tests  on  concrete  columns,  carried  out  at  the  bureau's  Pittsburgh 
laboratories,  have  produced  results  of  equally  far-reaching  practical  impor- 
tance, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  work  under  way  on  building  walls  and 
partitions.  Some  of  the  modifications  in  siiecifications  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  national  building  code  committee  appointed  by  Secretary  Hoover, 
which  will  have  a  decided  tendency  to  cheapen  building  construction,  are  ba.seil 
to  a  very  large  extent  on  test  data  obtained  in  the  bureau's  laboratories. 

9.  Inspection  and  Testing  of  Electric  Lamps. 

As  a  result  of  tests  and  investigations  made  in  its  own  laboratories,  and  the 
collection  of  information  and  experience  through  contact  with  manufacturers, 
the  bureau  has  built  up  the  specifications  under  which  all  the  electric  lamps 
used  by  the  Government  are  purchased,  and  it  maintains  an  insiiection  and 
testing  service  which  Insures  that  the  (Government  shall  receive  lamps  actually 
fulfilling  the  specifications. 

In  buying  lamps,  quality  is  far  more  important  than  price.  Ordinarily,  a 
lamp  during  Its  life  uses  an  amount  of  energj'  costing  from  5  to  10  times  as 
nmch  as  the  lamp  itself,  so  that  a  small  increase  in  the  energy  used  for  a  given 
candlepower  will  more  than  counterbalance  a  considerable  percentage  of  saving 
in  the  cost  of  the  lamp.  The  quality  of  electric  lamps  can  be  accurately  told 
only  by  tests. 

A  few  years  ago  the  bureau  had  occasion  to  test  for  a  State  government 
lamps  supplied  to  it  at  a  slightly  lower  price  than  that  paid  by  the  Federal 
(government,  and  found  that  in  average  life  at  the  specified  efficiency  these 
lamps  were  40  per  cent  below  those  obtained  by  the  Federal  Government.  Re- 
peated comparisons  have  shown  that,  as  a  result  of  its  Inspection  service,  the 
Government  receives  the  very  best  product  of  the  factories,  while  at  the  same 
time  manufacturers  are  stimulated  to  special  efforts  in  improving  their 
general  output  to  fulfill  the  Government  requirements.  In  other  words,  by 
making  use  of  the  bureau's  si>ecifications  and  testing  service,  instead  of  buying 
from  the  lowest  bidder,  the  Government  has  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  trade 
at  large  and  also  makes  a  very  important  saving  in  the  cost  of  lighting. 

The  magnitude  of  this  economy  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  lamps 
purchased  In  the  past  year  totaled  over  3,0CX),000,  costing  over  $950,000.  Even 
if  the  average  quality  obtained  were  only  1  or  2  per  cent  better,  because  of  the 
inspection  service,  the  money  invested  would  be  repaid,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  gain  is  several  times  this  amount. 

A  secondarj'  advantage  Is  that  manufacturers  who  are  trying  to  improve 
their  product  are  anxious  to  have  this  Inspection  made  as  a  check  on  their 
factory  output,  and,  therefore,  desire  to  compete  for  the  Government  business 
when  they  otherwise  would  not  do  so. 
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10.  Thk  Design  and  Efuciency  of  (iAs  Burners. 

In  TwhnolopU*  Paper  N*).  198,  entitlnl  **  Hesijai  of  Atmospheric  Gas  Kurners/' 
the  Bureau  of  Stamlards  present*?  the  results  of  the  first  coniprelieiisive  hives- 
ripition  that  has  ever  been  nrnde  on  this  sublect.  The  }?as  pressure,  the  coni- 
/wisjtion  of  the  pis,  and  Its  specific  jrravity  will  he  different  in  different  cities; 
aiMl  this  nmy  vary  coiLsitlerably  witliin  each  city,  depending  upon  manufactur- 
ing and  distribution  ctmilitions.  It  is  imimrtant,  therefore,  to  know  how  to 
design  and  adjust  applianc-cs  to  suit  the  different  ccmditions  and  varying  needs. 
The  re«ilts  in  this  i»ii»er  will  enable  the  manufacturer  and  pis-ai)pliance  expert 
lo  design  and  adjust  applfances  to  give  the  very  l)est  results  under  each  par- 
ticular condition. 

The  necessity  of  conserving  natural  gas  is  evident  from  recent  statistics,  which 
show  that  of  the  2.180  towns  in  tlie  rniteil  States  which  have  natural  gas  over 
1,900  have  populations  too  small  to  support  manufactured-gjis  plants.  This 
will  mean  that  over  1,000,000  consumers  will  have  to  go  back  to  solid  fuel 
when  the  supply  of  natural  gas  is  exhauste<l.  The  recent  studit^s  of  the  bureau 
have  shown  that  there  is  an  immense  waste  in  the  utilizathai  of  natural  gas, 
and  that  with  comparatively  simple  changes  in  appliances  the  total  af^regate 
saving  would  amount  to  perhaiw?  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

The  suggested  chnges  in  natural-gas  appliances  will  indirectly  bring  about  a 
great  sa\ing  through  the  reduction  in  gas  leakage,  since  it  will  be  imssible  with 
the  Improved  appliances  to  use  a  much  lower  distribution  pressure,  which  will 
greats  reduce  the  gas  leakage. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  on  natural-gas  burners  have  l>een  reported  in 
a  paper,  **  How  Natural  Gas  Burners  Can  Be  Improved,"  and  given  wide  pub- 
licity among  the  natural-gas  companies  and  manufacturers  of  gas  appliances. 
The  principal  conclusions  are  given  in  a  small  pampldet  which  has  been  circu- 
lated through  the  technical  press  and  newspapers  in  every  natural-gas- using  city 
in  the  United  States.  Tlumsiinds  of  copies  of  this  pamphlet  have  been  *listrlbuteil 
by  gas  companies  among  their  customers,  the  Philadelphia  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,, 
alone  having  had  20,000  priiitcd  for  their  own  us4\ 

This  example  hi  gas  engineering  is  only  one  Instance  where  the  publlc-utilit>' 
work  Ims  represente<l  definite  accomplishment.  The  standards  evolved  by  this 
bureau  have  been  adopted  by  the  lea<ling  States  and  cities. 

11.    The  Radio  Direction  Finder. 

Radio  communication  has  been  advanced  through  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  many  ways,  a  notable  example  being  in  the  development  of  the 
radio  direction  finder.  This  has  Included  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Its  operation,  the  improvement  of  the  auxiliary  apparatus,  and  the  use  of 
the  direction  finder  in  determining  the  behavior  or  radio  waves  during  their 
passage  between  the  transmitting  and  the  receiving  stations. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  called  upon  for  advice 
regarding  the  design  and  use  of  the  radio  d  recti  on  tinder.  es|>eciaily  in  the  i>ro- 
motion  of  safety  of  navigation  both  on  sea  and  in  the  air.  Such  assistance  is 
/urnisheti  to  the  conunercinl  and  private  users  of  radio  and  to  the  various 
government  agencies  concerned. 

.\s  practical  applications^,  there  has  been  developeil  a  direction  tinder  of 
11  t^'i^e  suitable  for  marine  use,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses an  improved  system  <»f  radio  fog  signaling  has  be<*n  installed  in  New 
York  Harlior.  Another  ajtplication  which  was  develoi>ed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  Is  the  method  of  submarine  radio  connnunication  now  used  by 
the  Navy  Deimrtment. 

This  work  on  the  dlrectii>n  tinder  is  closely  related  to  the  other  lines  of 
research  ami  fundamental  develoi)nient  work  of  the  Radio  Laboratory,  such 
us  electron  tul)es  and  radio  transmission. 

12,    Spec  iFicATioN.s. 

The  Bureau  of  Stantlairds  lias  done  a  great  deal  of  work  along  the  lines  of 
sped fic^t ions.  Tlie  greater  jmrt  of  this  work  has  been  cUme  in  cooi>eratlon 
with:  Government  clejiartments ;  cities,  commissions,  etc.;  technical  societies; 
in  response  to  private  request. 

Some  of  the  more  imi^utant  of  these  specifications  are :  Primary  batteries, 
secondaiy  batteries,  inaindejw'ent  lam|>s,  spark  plugs  for  internal  combustion 
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enpines,  automobile  brake  liniHp:s,  automobile  tires,  miscellaneous  rubber  goods, 
Icatber  belting,  lubricating  oils,  illuminating  oils,  various  paints  (14  kinds), 
paint  oils  (8  kinds),  varnisb  (2  kinds).  Tortlantl  cement,  concrete,  standard 
sieves,  lime,  bollow  building  tile,  building  brick,  paving  brick,  pai)er  textiles, 
sewer  pipe,  refractories,  manila  nun?,  lire  bose,  steel,  bearing  metals,  soap, 
gasol.ne.  bronze,  brass,  alloy  steels. 

The  resultij  of  this  work  are  so  far-reaching,  often  benefiting  many  not  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  original  resi-arch,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  esti- 
mate their  value  in  dollars  and  cents. 

BttlEF    STATEMENT    REOARDING    ESTIMATES    FOR    THE    LIGHTHOUSE    SERVICE    FOR    THE 

FISCAL   YEAR    19:13. 

These  estimates  cover  six  items  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ices for  the  fiscal  year  11)23,  and  nine  items  of  special  works  for  the  Lighthouse 
Service.  Alternate  plans  are  also  submitted  of  a  single  item  for  maintenance 
(with  a  reiluctlon  of  $100,000  from  the  sum  of  the  six  separate  items)  and  a 
single  item  for  special  works.  These  alternate  plans  would  permit  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  effective  oi)eration  of  the  .service  by  reason  of  simplfying  the  ac- 
counting and  permitting  a  better  application  of  funds  to  neeils  as  they  develop; 
they  would  penult  the  more  rapUl  introduction  of  automatic  ap[)aratus.  as  sav- 
ings In  services  could  be  used  for  additional  equipment,  which  would  result 
in  greater  economy  of  operation  in  the  future. 

Estimates  for  mnintenayue  of  the  Lifjhthoufte  Scn^ivc. — ^The  sum  of  these 
items  is  $7,932,000,  or  $lt)0,000  less  than  this  for  the  alternate  plan.  The 
only  large  change  from  the  last  fiscal  year  is  that  the  Item  "(general  expenses" 
is  .$4fH),<XK)  less  than  the  appropriation  for  1921,  this  re<lucti<m  being  possible 
becau.se  of  reduced  costs  of  certain  supplies  and  services.  This  item  and  also 
the  items  for  '*  Salaries  of  ket»i)ers  "  and  "  Salaries  of  vessels  are  the  same  as  the 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1922. 

There  are  moderate  increases  in  three  items,  *'  Salaries,"  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses, from  $68,290  to  $92,000;  "Salaries,"  Lighthouse  Service  from  $400.0(K) 
to  $400.000 ;  and  **  Retired  pay,"  from  $8r>,000  to  $80,000,  the  latter  being  due  to 
the  *)peratlon  of  the  retirement  law.  The  Increases  in  the  two  salary  appro- 
priations are  very  necessary  for  the  efiicient  opi*ration  of  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice. Certain  classes  of  the  more  responsible  enq^loyees  of  this  service  are 
distinctly  underpaid,  in  comparison  with  other  services  of  the  Government, 
with  outside  employment,  and  with  other  portions  of  the  Liglithouse  Service 
itself.  The  increases  affect  only  the  most  meritorious  cases,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  personnel,  wlio  have  receive<l  little  or  no  readjustment  in  years. 
The  amount  involved,  which  is  very  small  in  cH)mparis<m  with  the  total  cost  of 
operating  the  lighthouse  system,  will  be  more  than  offset  by  increased  elliciency 
and  improved  morale  in  conducting  this  work. 

The  total  amount  for  personal  services  covere<l  by  these  estimates,  including 
the  above-mentioned  increases,  is  a  material  reduction  from  the  aimmnt  ex- 
pended during  the  last  fiscal  year,  1921.  This  net  reduction  in  pay  for  the  en- 
tire Lighthouse  Service  is  about  $89,000,  and  Is  due  to  readjustments  from  war 
conditions  in  certain  classes  of  employees  who  received  large  increases  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Entimaten  for  npecial  norhs  in  the  f/ufhthonsr  Svrricc. — These  estimates  as 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Bu<lget.  include  only  1)  items,  aggregating 
$1.2N3,.'>(H»,  as  listed  below.  The  department  originally  recommended  30  Item.s, 
aggregating  .S3.907,0."»O,  and  the  9  items  now  in  the  Budget  are  a  selection  of 
the  most  urgent  of  these.  In  a<ldition  the  superintendents  of  the  lighthouse 
districts  reconnnentled  .*>4  other  items,  aggregating  $2,4S9,870,  as  essential  f<»r 
the  needs  (►f  navigation,  and  which  shouhl  be  undertaken  as  resources  pennit. 

<lf  the  items  In  the  Budget  for  si)ecial  works,  one  is  for  further  replacement 
of  old  vessels  which  are  becoming  dangerous  and  should  be  replaced ;  four 
(Delaware  Bay,  ('alunu»t  Harbor,  Spe<tac!e  Keel,  and  Florida  coasts)  are 
for  the  replacement  or  protection  of  lighthouses  and  beacons  which  have  been 
seriously  endangered  or  destroye<l  by  storm  action ;  one  is  for  the  general  ex- 
tension of  the  present  system  of  lights,  buoys,  and  fog  signals  In  Alaska ;  one 
Is  for  the  further  installation  of  radio  fog  signals;  and  two  are  for  the  recon- 
struction of  depot  wharves  now  in  a  dilapidated  and  dangerous  conditicm.  All 
of  these  items  are  urgently  nece.ssary  at  this  time  for  the  maintenance  of  aids 
to  navigation  essential  to  shii)plng  and  to  the  proper  and  economical  oi^eratlon 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service.    N<»ne  of  these  items  are  for  new  projects,  although 
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tliat  for  radio  fof?  signals  covers  the  further  extension  of  a  system  recently  in- 
stalletl  at  a  few  lijrlit  stations;  all  of  the  other  items  are  in  the  nature  of* pro- 
tecting and  continuing  existing  lighthouses  or  systems  of  aids. 

List  of  HpeviaJ  icorks  in  the  Budget. 

Lighthouse   vessels $730,  (XKI 

Delaware  Hay  entrance,  aiils  to  navijration 138.000 

Aids  to  navigation.  Alaska 12r»,  00i1 

Calumet   Harbor,  111.,  nU\<  to  navigntitm I._  I  (lo.'ooo 

Sirt-ctaHe  Reef  Light  Station,  :Mich i  1.  r»00 

Radio  fog-slgiml  installations ] .~o,<kh) 

Lighthouse  dci>ot,  Detroit.   Mich r>i)\o{M) 

San  Juan   Lighthouse  Depot.  San  .Tu.-m.   P.  II Oo!  000 

Florida  coasts,  aids  to  na\igation r)o!  000 


1,  283.  r><H> 

COAST    AM)    (.KODKTIC    STRVKY. 

The  most  important  subject  in  coiim-^tion  v.ith  the  estimates  of  tlie  Coast 
and  GetMletic  Survey  is  that  of  salaries  of  the  Washington  office  force.  I  am 
particularly  anxious  that  this  sul)je(t  l>e  i)icscnted  to  you  in  its  true  liglit. 
The  estimates  carrj-  a  number  of  salari(^s  higher  than  those  now  p:u<l.  In 
considering  these  requests  the  question  for  Congress  to  decide  is:  Shall  we 
ignore  the  facts  of  past  years  and  (M>nsider  these  increases  as  though  here 
requested  for  the  first  time,  or  shall  we  now  ratify  the  si>ecific  promises  made 
In  the  recent  past  by  Members  of  Congress  whose  word  the  bureau  was  justi- 
fieil  in  accepting  as  authoritative? 

I  believe  in  this  bureau,  in  its  integrity  and  efficiency.  I  believe  tliat  Con- 
gress shares  in  that  belief.  The  bureau  would  not  be  worthy  of  that  trust  if 
it  did  not  place  squarely  before  you  the  conditions  that  confront  it  Briefly, 
tho.se  conditions  are  as  follows: 

The  bureau  is  a  manufacturing  plant.  It  pi'oduces  the  nautical  chart.  We 
all  know  how  absolutely  essential  that  chart  is  to  our  maritime  commerce  and 
national  defense.     Lives  and  in*(»iK'rty  at  sea  are  d«'iK»ndent  on  its  integrity. 

In  recent  years  econondc  conditions  have  disturbed  to  an  alarming  degree 
the  previously  maintained  balance  between  the  public  demand  for  this  i)rodu(»t 
and  the  facilities  provided  for  its  production.  On  the  one  hand  the  demand 
for  the  charts  has  increased  enornaaisly.  On  the  <»ther  the  highly  skilled 
employees  required  for  its  production  has  been  paid  the  same  old  statutory 
salaries  in  dollars  which  depreciated  to  half  their  prewar  value,  or  at  best 
have  been  granted  slight  increases  here  and  there,  which  failiHl  lamentably  to 
meet  the  situation.  The  result  was  inevitable.  ^lany  resigned.  Some  of  tbp 
vafrancies  were  filled  by  new  employees,  untrained  in  the  highly  spi»cializ(»d 
work  which  they  must  perform.  ^lany  positions  are  still  vacant.  The  efficiency 
of  those  who  remained  was  seriously  impaired  by  the  struggle  to  make  an  ina<Ie- 
quflte  salarj'  provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  An  employee,  however  con- 
scientious, can  not  concentrate  *m  the  intricacies  of  chart  prrnluctlon  and  at 
the  same  time  rack  his  brain  to  figure  <ait  ways  and  means  to  meet  his  monthly 
bills.  Many  employees  found  additional  night  work  and  came  to  their  daily 
tasks  with  faculties  impaired  by  the  exc-essive  hours  devoted  to  the  double  work. 
The  story  may  be  an  old  one  to  you  and  is  not  confined  tt)  this  one  bureau. 
I  ask  you.  however,  to  cimsider  Its  effect  in  this  particular  case.  Everything 
that  the  bureau  could  do  was  done  to  save  the  situation,  but  the  product  inevi- 
tably suffered.  Its  future  was  mortgaged  in  order  to  meet  the  present  enun*- 
gency.  Concessions  in  quality  were  made,  not  because  anyone  wlsheil  to,  but 
because  In  no  other  way  could  the  charts  be  kept  In  print. 

Tills  committee  In  previous  years  has  gone  into  this  subje<'t  thoroughly,  has 
recognized  that  relief  Is  urgently  needed,  and  has  prondsed  It.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  considered  It  with  equal  care  and  found  the  requested  Increases 
justified  in  spite  of  the  manifest  need  of  economy  along  every  possible  line*. 
I  ask  that  the  present  committee  give  the  most  serious  C(»nsideration  to  the 
c^mclusions  of  these  two  agencies,  even  th<aigh  the  result  ujay  mean  a  departure 
from  the  general  policy  of  maintaining  existing  salary  scales. 

I  am  convinced  that  further  demoralization  will  result  fnan  the  failure  to 
adopt  this  recommendation.  If  y(m  take  tb*^  position  that  this  situation  slumld 
be  corrected  by  reclassification,  my  answer  is  that  the  present  status  of  recla<si- 
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fieation  legislation  utterly  falls  to  justify  such  hope.  The  louj:  delay  in  enact- 
ing such  legislation,  and  the  form  in  which  it  anally  r>asse<l  the  House,  have 
discouraged  and  demoralized  employees  to  such  an  extent  that  I  questioif 
whether  the  present  situation  is  not  worse  than  if  reclassification  lia<l  never 
been  i>roposed. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  estimates  also  carry  increases  over  last  year's 
appropriation  in  certain  items  for  field  expenses.  In  considering  these  in- 
creases I  urge  the  connuittee  to  take  a  hioad  statesmaiUlki*  view  of  the  subject. 
We  can  plainly  foresee  a  not  distant  future  when  this  country  will  take  its 
fjlace  as  one  of  the  principal  maritime  nations.  Our  ecimondc  welfare  dei>ends 
on  attaining  and  maintaining  that  position.  The  surveying  and  charting  of 
our  navigable  waters  are  indispensible  to  the  attainment  of  that  objective. 
Their  cost  is  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  benefit  which  will  accrue  from 
their  completion. 

This  work  can  not  be  done  in  a  brief  i)eriod.  Already  it  has  been  too  long 
delajed.  I  therefore  urge  that  the  funds  here  requested  be  provided  in  order 
that  the  revival  of  our  maritime  eonmierce  may  not  be  retarded  or  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  adequate  charts. 

A  similar  argument  applies  to  funds  requested  for  surveys  In  the  interior. 
Every  contemplateil  engineering  project  of  any  magnitude,  either  governmental 
or  private,  can  be  more  efficiently  and  economically  comi)leted  if  in  iH)sition 
to  utilize  the  data  which  these  funds  are  designed  to  provide. 

In  considering  the  amounts  requested  under  these  items  I  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber that  the  dollar  is  still  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  effective 
value  of  funds  here  requested  is  actually  le.ss  than  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  these  purposes  in  1916. 

* 

ESTIMATES,   RUREAU   OF   FISHERIES,    1923. 

The  salient  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  are  more  adeciuate  salaries  for 
the  scientific  and  technical  personnel  and  more  adequate  appropriations  for 
the  conduct  of  investigational  and  experimental  work  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  commercial  fisheries  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  fish 
culture. 

The  efficiency  of  any  service  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
contented  personnel,  and  that  condition  does  not  now  exist  in  the  fisheries 
service.  In  one  division  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  technical  positions  are 
now  vacant  and  it  is  significant  that  most  of  these  vacancies  have  been  created 
by  resignations  from  the  positions  carrying  the  higher  salaries,  and  other 
resignations  are  imminent.  The  former  incumbents  of  these  places  loyally 
submitted  to  the  discomforts  or  even  hardships  of  living  on  inadequate  means, 
but  they  finally  reached  the  limit  of  endurance  and  accepted  the  better  salaries 
and  more  agreeable  working  conditions  offered  outside  of  the  Government 
service.  These  men  carried  with  them  many  years  of  training  and  experience 
which  is  now  lost  to  the  Government.  They  can  not  be  replaced  and  even  the 
positions  can  not  be  filled,  because  the  unsatisfactory'  conditions  are  well  known 
to  the  scientific  and  technical  workers  of  the  country,  who  will  not  consider 
entering  the  Government  service. 

The  scientific  and  technical  service  of  the  bureau  is  disorganized,  demoralized, 
and  low  in  efficiency  as  a  working  whole. 

The  fishery  industries  of  the  country  have  sulTered  greatly  during  the  present 
period  of  depression,  as  they  lost  their  market  almost  immediately  after  the 
slgidng  of  the  armistice,  before  other  Industries  were  affected.  They  are  in 
urgent  nee<l  of  assistance  in  improving  their  product,  eliminating  wastes,  less- 
ening the  costs  of  operation,  improving  their  nmrkets,  and  mu.st  have  their  raw 
material,  the  living  fish,  protected  from  water  polIuti<m  from  many  sources. 
Several  new  items  and  small  increases  are  Included  in  the  estinmtes  to  permit 
the  bureau  to  extend  this  essential  aid. 

In  order  to  provide  for  improved  financial  supi>ort  for  essential  activities 
without  nmterlal  Increase  in  the  estinmtes  for  the  bureau  as  a  whole,  the 
department  is  recommending  to  Congress  the  closure  of  three  fish-cultural  sta- 
tions which  are  either  uneconomlad  to  maintain  and  operate  or  which  for 
other  reasons  are  not  rendering  to  the  connnunltles  which  they  supply  the  real 
service  which  should  accrue  from  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  particularly 
at  this  time,  when  both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  making  the  effort  to  retrench. 
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PRINTING   AND   BINDING. 

The  department's  estimate  for  1923  is  $550,000,  an  increase  of  $225,000  over 
the  appropriation  for  1022.  Of  this  increase,  $143,425  is  required  for  the  worlc 
of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  which  bureau  has  not  participated  in  the  department's 
printing  allotment  since  1019,  as  the  printing  and  tending  for  that  bureau  during 
the  decennial-census  i)eriod  (July  1,  1919-June  30,  1922)  is  chargeable  against 
the  appropriation  for  the  Fourteenth  Census;  $49,776  additional  is  requested 
for  tiie  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce;  and  $31,799  additional  for 
the  other  bureaus  and  services  of  the  department. 

Expenditures  in  1921,  suballotments  for  1922,  and  estimates  for  1923, 


Bureau,  office,  or  service. 

Expendi- 
tures, in  1921. 

Suballot- 
menttfor  1922. 

Estimates  for 
1923. 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

$143, 425. 00 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  CJommerce 

$163,639.24 
201,357.93 

Ii46,ooaoo 

179,000.00 

195,776.00 

AU  other  bureaus  and  services 

210,799.00 

Total 

364,997.17 

325,000.00 

550,00a00 

Estimates  in  detail  will  be  presented  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Publications. 

CENSUS  BUREAU. 

Secretary  Hoo\*er.  In  order  of  the  bill  the  next  bureau  is  that  of 
the  Census,  which  this  year  comes  back  to  its  basis  of  regular  appro- 
priation from  the  lump-sum  appropriation  for  the  decennial  census 
period.  Annual  appropriations  are,  as  you  know,  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  reffular  service  of  the  Census  Office  between  the  decennial 
periods.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  estimates  is  that  during  this  year 
and  the  next  fiscal  year  we  have  the  manufacturing  census  to  carry 
out  and  the  various  other  functions  of  the  office  that  have  been  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time  must  be  carried  on. 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  the  changes  are  largely  questions  of 
increases  in  salaries,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  changes 
in  the  Bureau  of  Stanards  are  also  largely  salary  questions,  except  as 
to  certain  proposals  for  expanded  investigations,  and  on  that  matter 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  vou  to  hear  Dr.  Stratton  first. 


BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 


In  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  a  considerable  part  of  the  increase 
applies  to  salaries,  together  with  the  appropriations  made  for  certain 
authorized  lighthouse  construction.  This  construction  is  regarded 
by  the  bureau  as  being  absolutely  essential  for  immediate  work,  and 
it  is  one  of  those  services  that  must  receive  constant  additions. 

As  our  commerce  grows  in  density  we  must  keep  pace  with  the 
demands.  I  had  suggested  as  an  alternative  in  these  estimates  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  reorganize  the  whole  basis  of  lighthouse  appro- 
priations. I  think  economy  could  be  had  if  we  could  have  a  lump- 
sum appropriation  for  carrying  out  construction  and  repairs.  The 
tendency  is,  when  each  special  item  must  be  authorized  by  Congress 
and  an  appropriation  is  made  for  it,  to  expend  the  amount  appro- 
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priated.  That  is  no  criticism  of  the  bureau,  but  if  the  whole  appro- 
priation were  put  on  a  lump-sum  basis  it  would  be  possible  to  simply 
carry  on  such  minimum  of  construction  as  would  keep  the  service 
going.  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  work  for  economy.  I 
make  that  suggestion  to  the  committee  as  worthy  of  consideration 
for  the  purpose  of  economy. 

Bl'RKAU  OF  t-OBEIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  (xoing  back  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce — which  i  think  is  one  of  the  most  important  under 
tlie  present  business  conditions — do  I  understand  that  all  of  these 
increases  are  for  men  now  employed,  or  do  vou  want  to  get  more 
help? 

Secretary  Hoover.  The  great  bulk  of  this  increase  is  for  expansion. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  additional  help? 

Secretary  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Httchinson.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  put  it 
in  some  different  shape,  because  the  impression  is  that  the  increase 
is  largely  for  increases  in  salaries?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  that 
is  one  o^  the  best  propositions  your  department  has;  that  is,  to  get 
some  increase  in  foreign  commerce. 

Secretary  Hoover.  I  believe  it  is  important,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  if  you  analyze  this  proposal  with  Dr.  Klein  that  there  is  a 
matter  of  $20,000  or  $80,(X)0  of  increases  in  salaries  and  that  the  rest 
of  it  is  entirely  for  additional  services. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  made  very  plain. 

Mr.  Oliver.  May  I  ask  this  question  in  that  connection :  To  what 
extent  is  the  work  done  by  your  foreign  attaches  duplicated  by  the 
representatives  of  the  State  Department? 

Secretary  Hoover.  There  is  now  no  duplication.  I  think  we  can 
say  with  assurance  that  we  have  reorganized  the  whole  focus  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  so  that  there  is  no  over- 
lap with  the  Consular  Service.  The  Consular  Service  is  comprised 
of  several  hundred  men  upon  local  stations,  men  who  are  naturally 
engaged  as  to  85  or  90  per  cent  of  their  time  in  official  and  semi- 
official work  connected  with  clearances  and  the  interests  of  our  citi- 
zens locally,  etc.  Their  vision,  in  any  event  in  trade  promotion, 
is  not  only  local  but  they  are  naturally  men  with  specialized  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  these  (juestions.  I  do  not  by  any  means  depre- 
ciate their  great  value;  I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  the  specialized 
character  of  the  commerce  service.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  under  this  reoganization  has  placed  men  of 
special  training  and  expert  ability  in  these  trade-promotion  problems 
in  each  country. 

They  head  up  to  the  commercial  attache  and  the  staff  comprising 
certain  trade  commissioners  and  specialists  in  different  industrie>s. 
In  order  to  gain  the  maximum  advantage  to  our  commerce  from  both 
the  consular  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  service  we  reorganized 
the  bureau  in  Washington  on  the  conception  that  there  was  a  larnre 
number  of  men  abroad  without  staff  direction;  that  they  not  only 
required  expert  direction  as  to  the  problems  that  were  of  immediate 
importance  to  our  business  world,  but  as  to  the  technology  of  the  dif- 
ferent industries  that  needed  assistance,  so  that  we  set  up  a  series  of 
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comniodity  divisions  headed  by  men  who  were  chosen  in  cooperation 
with  the  different  trades.  These  men  themselves  are  all  experienced 
in  export  trade  and  in  different  branches  of  industry,  like  textiles, 
foodstuffs,  automobiles,  etc.  They  are  able  to  give  direction  to  both 
the  commerce  and  consular  staffs  as  to  the  special  problems  of  their 
particular  industry.  We  have  set  up  committees  in  each  of  the  indus- 
tries representing  the  manufacturers,  who  are  in  close  and  intimate 
touch  with  that  special  division  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Conmierce,  so  that  these  divisions  not  only  give  direction  out- 
ward, but  they  make  proper  and  eflScient  interpretation  of  the  in- 
formation inward  to  the  industry.  They  have  been  able  to  inaugurate 
a  great  number  of  new  and  profitable  services  to  the  various  industries. 
We  keep  a  log  book  of  the  actual  trade  accomplishments  that  have 
been  made  from  dav  to  day  in  the  different  divisions.  I  think  it  would 
be  inter^ting  to  the  committee  to  look  over  one  of  those  log  books 
as  showing  the  actual  completed  transactions  in  the  assistance  to 
American  products  abroad,  of  contracts  that  have  been  brought  into 
being,  of  difliculties  over  foreign  tariffs  and  foreign  laws,  and  a  dozen 
things  which  were  holding  up  business  which  they  have  been  able 
by  some  device  or  another  to  overcome. 

The  actual  accomplishment,  I  am  sure,  as  shown  in  that  logbook 
since  we  started  it  some  time  in  September,  would  show  actual  profits 
to  American  industries  amounting  to  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
entire  bureau.  The  appropriation  asked  for  here  is  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  that  effort ;  it  is  a  tangible,  definite,  effort  of 
expanding  American  trade  abroad,  not  a  theoretical  bureau. 

Our  commerce  has  not  fared  so  badly  during  this  vear  of  de- 
pression as  many  think.  There  has  been  a  fall  in  values  out  in  many 
commodities  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  in  actual  volume. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Practically  all  of  the  increase  is  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work? 

Secretary  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oljveb-  Are  there  many  inquiries  from  American  business 
men  for  the  information  you  are  able  to  give  through  this  depart- 
ment ? 

Secretary  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  running  at  the  rate  of  about  9,000  a  week  as  compared  to,  say, 
3,000  before  the  reorganization  of  the  bureau  on  new  lines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  before  we  leave  this  subject  it  is  proper  to 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  that  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency 
has  refK)rted  that  there  is  no  duplication  between  j^our  service  and 
that  rendered  by  the  State  Department.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea 
as  to  the  increase  in  our  foreign  trade  through  the  activities  of 
this  bureau? 

Secretary  Hoover.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  estimate  as  to 
what  the  activities  represent  in  actual  money  or  quantities,  and  I 
would  hesitate  to  do  it. 

The  value  of  the  bureau  is  perhaps  more,  or  as  much,  in  the 
direction  of  the  saving  of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  exporters  in 
increasing  their  opportunities,  in  saving  them  tremendous  costs,  and 
in  solving  their  problems  abroad,  all  of  which  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  sell  our  goods  cheaper  and  increase  the  area  of  our  spread. 
We  may,  for  instance,  secure  the  amelioration  of  the  technical  customs 
classifications  in  a  country  or  adopt  our  commerce  to  such  require- 
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ments  or  decrease  the  customs  duties  on  automobiles  by  better  classi- 
fication, or  increase  the  competitive  possibilities  of  an  American 
exporter  and  increase  the  area  in  which  he  can  expand.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  assess  what  the  services  may  amount  to.  I  think  the 
greatest  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  that  of  the  manu- 
facturerSj  the  farmers'  associations,  and  others.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  the  ultimate  test  as  to  whether  or  not  this  service  is  of  importance. 
We  can  produce  the  most  flattering  and  grateful  testimonials  from 
many  hundred  directions.  We  have  laterly  taken  up  the  area  of  co- 
operating with  our  farmers.  In  the  case  of  the  rice  farmers  in 
California  and  Louisiana  I  think  the  action  of  the  bureau — which 
is  confirmed  by  the  Rice  Growers'  Association  in  the  heartiest  man- 
ner— resulted  in  solving  their  entire  financial  situation  this  year. 
The  California  growers  were  in  practical  bankruptcy,  and  it  looked 
as  though  the  whole  induatry  there  would  collapse. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  immediately  scouted  in  every  di- 
rection for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  the  real  rice  situation 
was  and  discovered  a  shortage  in  one  of  the  larger  consuming  coun- 
tries that  had  not  been  disclosed,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  weekly 
service  of  information,  which  was  checked  and  recheckea,  the  rice  as- 
sociation was  able  to  organize  its  selling  so  as  to  greatly  increase  its 
returns  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  chairman,  to  save  the 
industry.  We  have  had  the  same  thing  in  sugar,  though  not  so  far 
so  wholly  effective.  Nevertheless  we  have  stiffened  the  price  of  raw 
sugar,  partly  covering  the  loss  in  production,  and  I  hope  the  full 
work  will  save  our  beet  growers  in  several  sections  from  collapse. 
The  service  of  the  bureau  can  reach  into  an  infinity  of  directions  at 
every  point  where  our  commerce  is  in  distress.  One  indication  of 
this  is  the  many  scores  of  committees  of  different  trades  that  now 
come  to  the  department  in  working  out  solutions  to  their  difficulties. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  rendered  some  service  to  the  cotton  planters, 
have  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Hoo\tji.  We  have  worked  with  the  cotton  planters,  and 
the  department  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the 
financial  relief  which  has  done  much  to  solve  this  situation.  Because 
of  the  ability  of  the  department  to  secure  accurate  information  as 
to  the  actual  situation  in  the  world  markets  on  the  one  side  and  our 
domestic  supplies  and  stocks  on  the  other,  we  were  able  to  render  con- 
siderable contribution  in  organizing  this  situation  by  which  the  new 
crop  was  placed  in  position  of  stability.  So  we  do  not  necessarily 
see  the  result  of  all  this  work  in  the  form  of  money  returns,  but  by 
the  fact  that  here  is  a  vast  store  of  information  and  a  corps  of  experte 
upon  which  the  whole  administrative  side  of  the  Government  and 
the  trades  can  rely  in  endeavoring  to  work  out  difficulties.  In  bring- 
ing together  the  elements  in  industry  and  finance  who  can  remedy  the 
weaknesses  that  develop  in  our  domestic  commerce  I  think  the  de- 
partment has  been  of  extraordinary  use  during  this  last  year. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Will  the  head  of  the  bureau  be  prepared  to  give  us 
the  number  of  commercial  attachfe  you  have  in  the  different  countries 
and  the  number  you  desire? 

Secretary  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
a  large  part  of  the  items  of  change  are  increases  in  salaries.  There  is 
some  request  for  an  increase  in  the  actual  field  work  and  that  is  justi- 
fied, because  the  field  work  has  been  held  in  check  during  the  period 
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of  the  war  and  we  must  make  some  effort  to  catch  up.  The  Fisheries 
Bureau  changes  are  again  largely  increases  in  salaries.  There  are 
some  increases  asked  for  in  connection  with  the  Alaskan  work  and  in 
which  the  director  can^give  details. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  that  connection  can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to 
about  how  much  of  this  increase  is  for  capitaloutlay  and  what  per- 
centage is  for  labor? 

Secretary  Hoover.  In  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries? 

Mr.  Shrex'e.  In  the  whole  Department  of  Commerce. 

Secretary  Hoover.  I  would  have  to  analyze  it  from  that  point  of 
^new,  and  1  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  You  might  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Hoover.  I  will  do  that. 

(The  information  mentioned  was  later  supplied  by  Secretary 
Hoover  and  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Department  of  Commerce — statement  ahotriiifj  amounts  estimated  for  capital 
investment  and  for  current  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1923. 


Bureau. 


CapiUl 
Invest- 
ment. 


Current, 
expenses. 


Total. 


Office  of  Secretary 

Forego  and  Domestic  Commerce 

Bureau  of  Census 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service 

Bureau  of  Navieation 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Bureau  of  Lighthouses 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Total 


$10,600 
41,125 
6,500 
5,000 
11,270 
140,000 
1,283,500 
5,000 
19,500 


$376,550 
1,929,405 
2,256,990 
945,740 
357,460 
1,532,560 
7,932,000 
2,541,826 
1,280,300 


,522,495 


19,153,831 


$397,150 
1,070,530 
2,263,490 
950,740 
368,730 
1,672,560 
9,215,500 
2,546,826 
1,299,800 


20,675,326 


Secretary  Hoover.  I  have  not  referred  to  the  Secretary's  office.  I 
have  asked  for  some  increase  in  connection  with  that  office,  amount- 
ing to  about  $72,000  a  year.  As  that  is  my  office,  I  will  go  a  little 
into  detail. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the  record  a  state- 
ment showing,  by  bureaus  of  the  department,  how  many  people  you 
have  employed  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  number  of 
employees  to  be  employed  in  1923. 

(The  statement  requested  by  Mr.  Shreve  was  later  supplied  by 
Secretary  Hoover  and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY. 
ASSISTANTS  TO  TUE  SECRKTARY — STENOGRAPHERS. 

-Secretary  Hoover.  As  to  my  own  office,  I  have  asked  for  three 
assistants  to  the  Secretar}^  at  $3,(X)0  a  year.  I  find  myself  con- 
stantly plunged  into  negotiations  in  many  directions  in  connection 
with  our  domestic  commerce.  The  difficulties  that  have  arisen,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  year,  in  time  of  great  depression  in  many  of 
the  trades  has  impelled  them  to  call  upon  the  Ciovernment  to  assist 
tiiem  purely  in  an  administrative  way  in  a  great  number  of  direc- 
tions. I  presume  I  have  held,  bv  request  of  the  trades  themselves, 
upward  of  150  conferences  during  the  last  7  months.  I  am  al- 
lowed an  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  a  private  secretary,  a  confiden- 
tial clerk,  and  one  stenographer.  That  is  wholly  inadequate,  and 
in  order  to  assist  in  these  matters,  which  I  think  are  of  primary 
importance,  I  am  badly  in  need  of  further  stenographers  and  further 
office  assistants,  more  especially  as  many  of  these  problems  are 
matters  that  must  be  investigated  in  order  to  advise  the  administra- 
tion and  the  trades  in  various  directions.  These  investigations  may 
travel  over  the  whole  Federal  Government,  and  I  am  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  carrying  out  that  work  myself. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Have  you  these  three  Assistant  Secretaries  now? 

Secretary  Hoover.  1  have  two  assistants  to  the  Secretary  as  volun- 
teers.    I  have  two  extra  stenographers,  whom  I  pay  myself. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  Are  you  using  the  services  of  the  assistant  at  $2,750? 

INSPECTOR. 

Secretary  Hoov-er.  Yes.  We  have  asked  also  for  an  inspector. 
There  is  not  a  single  inspector  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
When  we  came  to  the  problem  of  graft  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
we  had  not  a  solitary  man  that  we  were  authorized  to  send  anywhere 
to  make  an  inquiry.  We  have  between  7,000  and  8,000  employees 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  there  is  not  a  single  man  in 
the  whole  department  engaged  in  an  inspection  as  to  the  integrity 
and  efficiency  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  inspector? 

Secretary  Hoo^-er.  The  duties  of  the  inspector  would  be  to  visit 
the  different  branches  of  the  department  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  inspect  the  character  of  the  men  employed  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  they  are  doing,  to  look  after  cases  of  complaint 
as  to  incapacity,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  that  work  be  done  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  ? 

Secretary  Hoover.  It  is  possible  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  make  these  investigations  of  criminal  charges,  but  where  they 
run  into  questions  of  efficiency  and  the  best  coordination  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  department  at  some  outlying  office  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  use  men  of  the  purely  Department  of  Justice 
investigational  type. 

Mr.  Shrea'e.  Could  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  handle  those  cases? 

Secretary  Hoover.  We  had  an  instance  the  other  day  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where,  I  think,  we  had  three  officers  of  different  bureaus  in 
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different  parts  of  the  cit^y.  The  problem  came  up  as  to  whether  o 
not  we  could  not  consolidate  those  offices  and  save  some  rent  and 
some  personnel.  AVe  had  had  a  case  there  of  a  charge  of  graft.  I 
doubt  whether  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  could  handle  all  of  that 
problem  in  San  Francisco,  which  needed  a  complete  overhauling, 
for  such  an  agent  must  thoroughly  understand  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  Your  thought  is  that  you  should  have  an  inspector 
for  your  own  department  ? 

Secretary  Hoo\'er.  A  general  inspector. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
an  inspection  corps  in  almost  every  department.  It  seems  to  me, 
sooner  or  later,  we  must  adopt  some  plan  whereby  we  can  concentrate 
services  of  that  kind  in  one  department,  so  that  we  can  maintain  men 
in  such  department  who  can  efficiently  inquire  into  and  report  on 
mattei*s  relating  to  other  departments,  as  well  as  their  own. 

STENOGRAPHERS. 

SecretarjT  Hoover.  The  two  additional  stenographers  are  asked  for 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Where  are  they  detailed  from  now,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Hoover.  From  my  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  work  of  your 
department  has  very  greatly  increased,  has  it  not? 

Secretary  Hoover.  It  has;  more  especially  in  the  offices  of  the  two 
secretaries,  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  myself.  Mr.  Huston  has  the 
same  difficulty  with  clerical  assistance  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  the  amount  of  cleiical  assistance  now  afforded 
you  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  your  own  needs? 

Secretary  Hoover.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  keep  up  with 
the  work.  I  presume  that  in  the  personal  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Secretary  we  have  to  handle  anywhere  from  500  to 
1,000  pieces  of  correspondence  a  day.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
fail  to  reply  to  the  multitude  of  questions  that  are  asked  us.  a 
great  many  of  them  coming  from  Members  of  Congress.  With  the 
clerical  assistance  provided  for  us  we  could  not  reply  to  congressional 
inquiries  alone  that  must  be  given  attention.  That  situation  arises, 
perhaps,  out  of  the  very  agitnted  state  of  the  whole  commercial 
fabric,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  out  of  that  situation  for  some 
time. 

AUTHORITY    TO    CHIEF    CLERK    TO    SKiN    OFFICIAL    PAPERS. 

There  is  an  item  in  the  bill,  perhaps,  something  in  the  nature  of 
legislation,  giving  authority  to  the  chief  clerk  to  sign  official  papers 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. That  is  authority  that  now  exists  in  the  case  of  otlier  de- 
partments, but  I  imagine  that  would  be  classed  as  legislation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Secretary,  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  necessity  for  this  language,  following  the  words  "chief 
clerk  and  superintendent,'"  "  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  tiie  department  and  who  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary-  of 
Commerce  to  sign  official  papers  and  documents  during  t\    'Jcin- 
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prary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Jlepartment." 

secretary  IIoon-er.  That  is  with  a  view  to  having  some  one  to  carry 
on  formal  work  in  the  absence  of  the  Assistant  Secretarv  and  myself. 
The  provision  has  already  been  put  into  effect  in  the  State  Depart- 
raent,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  War  Department,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Assistant  Secretary  or  myself  to  be  out  of  town  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HiTCHiNSON.  Does  the  law  specify  those  other  departments? 

Secretary  Hoover.  In  each  case  the  law  provides  that  the  chief 
clerk  can  sign  official  papers  and  documents  in  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  or  Assistant   Secretary. 

Mr.  Shre\*e.  The  law  does  not  contain  a  provision  covering  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  from  your  de- 
partment ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  President  has  from  time  to  time  designated  one 
of  the  bureau  chiefs  for  that  purj^ose. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  It  has  become  necessary  from 
time,  to  time  in  case  of  emergency  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent asking  him  to  designate  somebody  w^ho  shall  act  in  the  absence 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary.  I  may  say  there  is  a 
large  volume  oi  correspondence  which  the  Ij4ecretary  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  have  to  sign  every  day,  and  it  is  really  a  burden  on 
them.  It  only  means  the  delegating  of  that  duty  to  the  chief  clerk  in 
order  to  relieve  those  two  men  of  that  burdensome  amount  of  signing 
of  papers  and  documents.  There  is  already  similar  language  apply- 
ing to  other  departments.  Just  why  it  is  worded  that  way,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  WTiat  other  departments  does  the  law  apply  to  now? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  applies  to  the  Department  of  State,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  War  Department,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

ADDITIONAL  Dl'TIES  OF  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  that  connection.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  the  committee  and  to  the  House  to  know  what  amount  of 
work  not  directly  related  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  referred 
to  you  from  time  to  time  which  takes  up  your  time  and  necessitates 
the  use  of  stenographers  and  other  clerical  assistance. 

Secretary  Hoover.  I  do  not  recollect  how  many  different  things  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  intervene  in  in  the  last  eight  months.  For 
instance,  at  the  present  moment  I  have  taken  over  at  Mr.  Mellon's 
request  the  All-American  High  Commission;  I  have  taken,  at  Mt. 
Fadl's  request,  the  chairmanship  of  the  Colorado  River  Commission; 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes  I  sit  on  the  advisory  body  of  the  Arms 
Conference.  At  the  request  of  the  President,  I  ai^mbled  and  organ- 
ized an  employment  conference.  At  his  request  I  have  investigated 
the  fiscal  situation  abroad,  carried  on  negotiations  as  to  sugar  finance, 
of  promotion  of  settlement  of  railway  and  coal  mining  labor  prob- 
lems where  the  employer  was  involved,  and  many  things  that  must  be 
hHP^**-'1^in  an  administrative  way.  It  all  requires  a  great  deal  of 
cler/caf  and  other  assistance. 
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Conferences  of  the  different  trade  committees  in  connection  with 
the  various  purely  trade  difficulties,  concerning  financial  embarrass- 
ments, export  troubles,  transportation  dislocations,  etc.,  come  up 
almost  daily.  These  trade  conferences  require  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  ana  investigation  and  patience,  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  it  could 
be  done  by  assistants,  if  we  had  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Huston  reminds  me  of  a  n%atter  in  the  work  of  the  trade 
associations  in  the  TTnited  States,  of  whom  there  are  some  1,800. 
The  great  bulk  of  their  activities  are  in  public  interest,  but  they  are 
in  a  great  quandry  as  to  statistical  data  due  to  the  hard-wood  decision. 
But  a  small  minority  of  the  associations  have  any  activities  that  look- 
to  restraint  of  trade  but  this  decision  calls  into  question  all  produc- 
tion data  by  associations.  That  is  a  fairly  typical  matter  that  comes 
to  the  department.  Mr.  Huston  and  myself  have  had  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  our  time  in  discussion  with  the  trade  associations  and 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  which  their  functions  can  be 
continued.  It  is  important  that  their  proper  f imctions  should  be  pre- 
served. That  happens  to  l>e  a  problem  that  is  on  our  table  at  the 
present  moment,  and  which  lies  outside  of  any  formal  work  of  the 
department. 

ADDITIONAL   EMPLOYEES. 

From  the  Secretary's  office  there  is  a  remiest  for  an  assistant  chief 
clerk  and  superintendent,  for  a  deputy  disbursing  clerk,  an  assistant 
chief  of  the  Appointment  Division,  an  assistant  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Supplies,  and  for  a  cashier.  These  positions  are  needed  to  assist 
the  division  chiefs.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  asking  for  a  cor- 
respondence clerk  at  $2,100  in  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  these  positions  filled  at  the  present  time? 

Secretary  Hoover.  They  are  not  filled.  We  are  also  asking  for  a 
painter,  to  paint  the  department  building,  and  we  are  asking  for  an 
increase  of  salary  for  the  chief  watchman,  from  $900  to  $1,000.  We 
also  think  that  we  should  have  authority  to  maintain  two  automobiles 
instead  of  one. 

We  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  contingent  fund  from  $r)(),(X)() 
to  $92,4(K).  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  will,  under  the  reorganization  of  that  bureau, 
come  back  to  the  general  contingent  fund  and  to  the  extra  load  in 
many  ways  which  devolves  upon  the  department. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Returning  to  the  item  for  an  assistant  chief  of  tho 
Appointment  Division,  is  that  a  new  position  or  an  increase  of  salary? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  would  state  in  reference  to  those  assistant  chiefs  of 
division  that  there  is  an  employee  that  is  performing  the  duties  of 
that  office  in  each  case.  They  are  $1,8(K)  clerks,  but  the  work  through- 
out the  Secretary's  office  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are 
asking  that  these  employees  receive  salaries  that  are  more  commen- 
surate with  the  duties  they  have  to  perform.  We  are  not  asking  for 
these  new  positions  in  lieu  of  other  positions.  It  is  an  increase  in  the 
force.  If  you  grant  us  these  new  positions  it  will  leave  the  men  who 
are  now  serving  for  $1,8(X)  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  make  five  places.  How  would  you  handle 
these  positions? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  would  let  those  places  stay  where  they  are.  That 
simply  means  an  increase  of  one  in  each  of  the  divisions.        ^ 
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I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  work  throughout  the  Sec- 
retary's office  has  increased  since  the  beginning  of  this  administra- 
tion absolutely  200  per  cent,  and  our  employees  are  coping  with  it 
as  best  they  can.  The  Secretary's  office  is  a  service  organization  for 
the  entire  department.  Almost  every  activity  of  the  department  has 
to  filter  through  the  Secretary's  office  to  some  extent. 

For  instance,  I  have  here  a  chart  showing  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  the  Secretary's  office.  Almost  every  activity  of  the  department 
must  go  through  one  or  more  of  those  divisions  and  receive  some 
kind  of  administrative  action.  As  I  say,  we' are  putting  in  a  great 
deal  of  overtime,  but  we  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  work. 

Mr.  HrrcHTNsoN.  As  I  understand  it,  if  you  are  given  these  five 
new  positions  you  want  to  keep  the  old  men  in  their  positions? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  want  to  promote  the  men  now  doinp  the  work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  put  other  men  in  their  positions? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  an  increase  of 
v>ne  employee  in  each  of  those  divisions.  We  would  promote  the 
men  really  doing  the  work.  We  want  to  give  the  title  and  the  in- 
creased salary  to  those  men. 

Mr.  Shreve,  Will  you  rearrange  this  chart  and  put  these  figures 
in  parallel  columns,  so  that  we  can  show  the  present  organization 
conipared  with  the  organization  you  propose? 

Mr.  Ijibbey.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Personnel,  office  of  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Jan.  23,  1022. 


Present  (1022)  salary  roU. 


Amount. 


Proposed  (1023)  salary  roll. 


Amount. 


Secretary's  immediate  office: 
Secretary  of  Commerce. . . . 
Assistant  to  the  Secretar 
Private  secretary  to  the  £ 
Confidential  clerk  to  the  Secretary. 

One  clerk 

Messenger  to  the  Secretary.. 


Total. 


Assistant  Secretary's  office: 

Asnstant  Secretary 

Private  secretary  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 
Messenger 


Total. 


Chief  clerk's  office: 

Chief  clerk  and  superintendent. 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800  each 

Iclerk 

Do 

Do 

3  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

Iclerk 

One  assistant  messengw 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each . . 


Total. 


8828a— 22 ^3 


$12,000 
2,750 
2,500 
1,800 
1,200 
1,000 


21,250  I 


5,000 
2,100 


7.940 


3,000 

3,600 

1.600 

1,400 

1,200 

3,000 

900 

720 

960 


16,380 


Secretary's  immediate  office: 

Secretary  of  Commerce 

Tliree  assistants  to  the  Secretary, 

at  $3,000  each. 

Inspector 

Private  secretary  to  the  Secretary . . . 
Confidential  clerk  to  the  Secretary... 
2  stenographers  to  the  Secretary,  at 

$1,800  each. 

Iclerk 

Messenger  to  the  Secretary. 


Total.. 


Asssitant  Secretary's  office: 

Assistant  Secretary 

Private  secretary  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 
Stenographer  to  Assistant  Secretary. 
Messenger 


Total- 


Chief  clerk's  office: 

Chief  clerk  and  superintendent 1 

Assistant  chief  clerk  and  superin- 
tendent. 

Correspondence  clerk 

Iclerk 

Do 

Do 

Do 

3  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

Iclerk 

1  assistant  messenger 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each 


Total. 


$12,000 
9,000 

3,000 
2,500 
1,800 
3,600 

1,200 
1,000 


34,100 


5,000 
2,100 

1,800 
840 


9,740 

4,000 
2,250 

2,100 

1,800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

3,000 

900 

720 

960 


19,930 
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Personnel,  office  of  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Jan.  25,  1922 — Continued. 


Present  (1922)  salary  roll. 


Disbursing  office: 

Disbursing  clerk 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800  each 

3  clerks,  at  $1,600  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1,400  each 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 

2  clerks ,  a  t  $1 ,000  each 

2  clerks,  at  $000  each 

1  messenger 

1  messenger  boy 

ToUl 

Appointment  division: 

Chief  of  appointment  division 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800  each 

1  clerk 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

1  messenger 

1  messenger  boy 

ToUl 

Division  of  Publications: 

Chief,  Division  of  Publications 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Publica- 
tions   

Iclcrk 

3  clerks,  at  $1 ,600  each 

4  clerks,  at  $1,400  each 

6  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 

4  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

4  clerks,  at  $900  each 

2  assistant  messengers,  at  $720  each . . 

3  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each 

1  skilled  laborer 

2  laborers,  at  $860  each 

Total 

Division  of  Supplies: 

Chief,  Division  of  Supplies 

1  clerk 

iclerk 

2  clerks,  at  $1,400  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1 ,200  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

4  clerks,  at  $900  each 

1  inessenger  boy 

Total 

Stock  and  shippmg  section: 

1  clerk 

Iclerk 

1  clerk 

1  messenger 

I  assistant  messenger 

1  laborer 

Total 

Library: 

Iclerk 

Iclerk 

Iclerk 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 

2  clerks,  at  $900  each 

1  messenger  boy 

Total 


Amount. 


Proposed  (1923)  salary  roll. 


I  Disbursing  office: 
$3,000  i        Disbursing  clerk 


3,600 
4,800 
2,800 
3,600 
2,000 
1,800 
840 
480 


Deputy  disbursing  clerk.. 
Cashier.. 


22,920 


2,500 
3,600 
1,400 
3,600 
2,000 
840 
480 


2  clerks,  at  $1,800  each.. 

3  clerks,  at  $1,600  each.. 

2  clerks,  at  $1,400  each.. 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200  each. . 
2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each.. 
2  clerks,  at  $000  each. . . . 

1  messenger 

1  messenger  boy 


ToUl. 


Appointment  division: 

lintmei 

lef  of  appointment  divi- 


'Chief  of  appointment  division . 
Assistant  cniei 


sion.. 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800  each.. 
Iclerk 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200  each. . 
2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each.. 

Imessenger 

1  messenger  boy 


Amount. 


13,500 
2,250 
2,250 
3,60a 
4,800 
2,800 
3,600 
2,000 
1,800 
840 
480"" 


14,420 


2,500 

2,000 
1,800 
4,800 
5,600 
7,200 
4.000 
3,600 
1,440 
1,440 
900 
1,320 


ToUl 

Division  of  Publications: 

Chief,  Di^ision  of  Publications 

AssisUnl  Chief,  Division  of  Publica- 
tions  

Iclerk 

3  clerks,  at  $1 ,600  each 

4  clerks,  at  $1,400  each 

6  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 

4  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

4  clerks,  at  $900  each 

2  as.slslant  mes^ngers,  at  $720  each. 

3  messenger  boys,  at  $4S0  each 

1  skilled  laborer 

2  laborers,  at  $660  each 


36,600  , 


Total.. 


I  Division  of  Supplies: 

2, 100  '  Chief,  Division  of  Supplies 

1 ,  MX)  Assistant  chief.  Division  of  SuppUes 

1,600  I  Iclerk 

2,800  I  Iclerk 

2, 400  2  clerks,  at  $1,400  each 

2.000  I  2 clerks, at $1,200 each 

3,600  2clerk8,  at$l,000each 

4«0  I  4  clerks,  at  $900  each 

I  1  messenger  boy 


I6,7h0 


1,800 

1,200 

1,000  t 

840 

720 

660 


Total.. 


Stock  and  shipping  section: 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 

Iclerk 

1  messenger 

1  assistant  messenger. . . 
1  laborer 


6,220 


Total. 


1.80O 
1,600 
1,400 
3,600 
1,800 
480  . 


Libi 


10.680 


•rary: 

1  clerk 

Iclerk 

1  clerk 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200  each.. 

2  clerks,  at  $900  each . . . 
1  messenger  boy 

Total , 


27,920 


2,750 

2,250 
3,600 
1,400 
3,600 
2,000 
840 
480 


16,920 


2,750 

2,250 
l.^00 
4,S00 
5,60O 
7,200 
4,000 
3,600 
1,440 
•1.440 
90O 
1,320 


37.100 


2,750 
2,250 
1,800 
1,600 
2,800 
2,400 
2,000 
3,600 
450 


19,6H0 


1,900 

1,200 

1,000 

840 

720 

660 


6,220 


1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
3.600 
1,800 
480 


10.680 
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PeraonneL  offk'e  of  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Jan.  i.T,  Uf22 — Coiitiuueil. 


Present  (1922)  salary  roll. 

Amount. 

Proposed  (1923)  salary  roll. 

Amount. 

Mail  and  motor  equipment: 

1  messenger 

1840 

720 

840 

2,160 

Mail  and  motor  equipment: 

1  messenger 

1  skUlcd  laborer ." !.. 

$840 

720 

1  skilled  labf^iw 

840 

3  skilled  laborers,  at  1720  each 

3  skiUed  laborers,  at  1720  each 

Total 

Watch  force: 

Chief  watchman 

2,160 

Total 

4,560 

4,560 

Watch  force: 

Chief  watchman 

900 
6,480 

1,000 
6,480 

9  watchmen,  at  $720  each 

9  watchmen,  at  $720  each 

Total 

Cabinetmaker: 

Cabinetmaker 

Painter 

1  carpenter 

1  laborer 

Total 

7,380 

7,480 

Cabinetmaker: 

1,200 
900 
660 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

1  carpenter 

1  laborer 

660 

Total 

Engineer  force: 

Chief  engineer  and  electrician 

1  assistant  engineer 

Total 

2,760 

3,760 

Engineer  force: 

Chief  engineer  and  electrician 

1,400 
1,000 
1,000 
6,600 
2,160 
2,160 

1,400 
1,000 
1,000 
6,600 
2,160 
2,160 

1  assistant  enginwir 

1  ftkfll^  1fthnr«r    .         

r  skilled  laborer 

10  laborers,  at  1660  each. . . 

3  eievator  conductors,  at  1720  each .... 
3  flrenMn,  at  1720  eaoi 

3  elevator  conductors,  at  $720  each.'. . 
3  firemen,  at  $720  each 

Total 

Total 

14,320 

720 
6,000 

14,320 

Char  force: 

1  ftkillMl  Iflhnnv             

Char  force: 

1  «k|Ue<l  l^bnrM- 

720 

2S  charwomen,  at  9210  each 

2f>  charwomen,  a»,  $240  each. ....... 

6,000 

Total 

Total 

6,720 

6,720 

Telephone  room: 

fclerk 

^^derk 

1,400 
1,440 

1,400 

2  tdepbone  operators,  at  1720  each ... . 

2  telephone  operators,  at  $720  each. . . 
Total 

i;440 

Total 

2,840 

2,840 

Telegraph  office:  I  clerk 

Telegraph  office:  1  derk 

1,400 
720 

840 
1,320 

1,400 
720 

Sickromn:  1  skilled  hiborer 

Sick  room:  1  skilled  labors 

Stable: 

1  ftkfll^  UbarM>               

Stable: 

1  skilled  laborer 

840 

2  laborers,  at  $660  each 

1,320 

Total 

Total 

2,160 

2,160 

Orand  total 

Grand  total 

196,050 

226,250 

OVEBTIME   WORK   OF   EMPLOYEES. 


Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  not  unusual  for  that  office  to  remain  open  after 
4.30,  is  it? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No,  sir.  I  have  a  memorandum  of  tlie  overtime  put 
in  during  the  calendar  year  1921.  There^was  a  total  of  709  days' 
overtime  performe<l  by  77  of  the  employees.  We  hardly  know  any 
hours  any  more.  We  are  performing  the  job,  and  we  are  getting 
away  with  the  work. 

Secretary  Hoover.  That  is  where  I  owe  an  apology ,to  the  office  staff. 
They  can  not  get  through  with  the  extra  work  during  the  regular 
office  hours.  As  an  indication  of  the  shortness  of  the  staff,  I  would  like 
to  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  Huston,  who  has  just  as  much  of  a  strain, 
is  without  a  stenographer. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  He  has  only  a  private  secretary.  When  the  Assistant 
Secretary  calls  on  us  for  a  stenographer  we  have  to  scour  all  through 
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tlie  building  to  see  if  we  can  give  him  one,  and  they  simply  have  to 
neglect  other  work  and  help  him  out.  There  is  no  stenographer  in 
Mr.  Huston's  office.  The  private  secretary  is  continuously  very  busy 
on  the  many  mattei-s  that  come  up  in  that  office.  Whenever  they  want 
stenographic  help  in  the  Assistant  Secretary's  office  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  send  them  a  stenographer  from  some  other  bureau  in  the 
department. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  the  pool  system  in  operation  in  your  de- 
partment, so  that  you  can  draw  on  a  stenographic  division  for  as- 
sistance ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No;  we  have  never  l)een  able  to  spai*e  enough  em- 
ployees from  the  regular  work  to  do  that.  All  day  long  we  are  bor- 
rowing one  from  the  other,  and  we  are  so  short-handed  that  when  we 
do  borrow  some  other  work  is  neglected  for  the  time  being. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  department  we  are  going 
through  a  period  of  questionnaires.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  do 
not  get  long  questionnaires,  either  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  the  Public  Buildings  Commission,  or  some 
other  of  the  numerous  boards.  It  takes  time  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion they  want,  and  most  of  them  want  their  information  quickly, 
which  means  that  the  regular  work  has  to  be  delayed  and  later  on 
caught  up  with.  The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to  work  overtime, 
and  even  then  we  can  not  keep  up  with  the  increased  work. 

Secretary  Hoover.  How  many  employees  do  you  think  have  been 
solely  devoted  to  that  questionnaire  work  in  the  last  four  months? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  could  not  estimate  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  because  all 
those  questionnaires  are  passed  on  to  the  bureaus  ana  they  handle 
them  themselves.  My  office  handles  them  for  the  entire  Secretary's 
office.  We  can  not  work  constantly  on  them  because  there  are  things 
coming  in  almost  every  minute  of  the  day  which  have  to  be  handled 
by  the  Secretary's  office.  For  instance,  if  something  goes  wrong  with 
the  building  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk  is  called  on  to  attend  to  it. 
If  a  radiator  is  broken  or  any  light  is  burned  out,  the  Secretary  wants 
something,  and  the  solicitor  is  calling  for  papers;  we  have  to  jump 
from  one  thing  to  another,  and  it  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  func- 
tion as  thoroughly  as  we  would  like  it. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SECRETABY'S  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  how  many  people  in  the  Secretary's  office? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  In  the  Secretary's  immediate  office  we  have  assigned 
1  clerk  and  5  others;  in  the  Assistant  Secretary's  office  we  have  1 
private  secretary  and  a  messenger.  In  the  chief  clerk's  office  we  have 
14  employees;  in  the  stock  and  shipping  section  we  have  3  clerks  and 
3  laborers;  in  the  library  we  have  8  clerks;  in  the  mail  room  we  have 
6  laborers.  We  have  a  watch  force  consisting  of  10  men ;  in  the  car- 
penter shop  we  have  3  men ;  on  the  engineer  force  we  have  19  labor- 
ers ;  in  the  stable  we  have  3  employees :  on  the  char  force  we  have  27 ; 
in  the  telephone  room  we  have  3;*  in  the  disbursing  office  we  have  14 
clerks  and  3  others;  in  the  appointment  division  we  have  8  clerks; 
in  the  division  of  publications  we  have  22  clerks  and  10  others,  labor- 
ers and  messengers ;  in  the  division  of  supplies  we  have  12  clerks,  1 
chief,  and  1  messenger. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  say  as  to  their  efficiency? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Their  efficiency  is  very  good,  except  in  the  low- 
salaried  positions.    In  the  $900  grade  we  have  not  good  material, 
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except  in  a  very  few  of  the  positions.  We  can  not  get  them  at  that 
salary.  We  have  14  $900  positions  in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  efficient  people  for  those  salaries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  vacancies  existing  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shreae.  I  think  you  said  you  had  8  people  employed  in  the 
library  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  ought  to  have  12.  We  believe  our 
library  is  the  finest  statistical  library  in  the  United  States.  The 
demands  on  the  library  are  something  terrific.  The  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  can  tell  you  the  extent  to  which  they 
\ise  it.  It  is  used  by  all  the  other  bureaus  in  the  department  and  by 
the  other  departments,  and  the  trained  force  we  have  there  now  is  a 
very  efficient  force,  and  the  librarian  is  one  of  the  finest  librarians  in 
any  libraiT.  She  is  only  petting  $1,800,  and  she  ought  to  be  getting 
$2,100.  T\  e  omitted  that  mcrease  in  the  list  of  increases  by  an  over- 
sight. We  had  fully  intended  to  ask  for  an  increase  for  the  librarian 
to  $2,100.  Frequently  we  have  to  detail  clerks  to  help  the  librarian 
to  get  the  information  which  is  called  for. 

Mr.  Shren-e.  Do  you  furnish  the  statistics  for  a  large  number  of 
bureaus? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  would  not  say  a  lar^e  number  of  bureaus,  but  we 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  information.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  is  constantly  making  use  of  the  library. 
They  will  state  their  wants  to  the  librarian,  and  the  librarian  will 
assemble  the  books  and  periodicals  that  might  contain  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  going  through  the  various  bills  we  find  that  there 
are  a  multitude  of  offices  where  statistics  are  being  collected,  and  we 
wondered  if  there  might  not  be  a  central  clearing  house  for  that 
kind  of  work. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  library  does  not  compile  those  statistics.  We 
have  the  books  and  the  periodicals  there.  It  is  a  statistical  library. 
Of  course,  a  lot  of  it  is  our  own  information  which  we  have  col- 
lected, and  we  are  constantly  adding  to  it.  We  have  over  100,000 
volumes  in  the  library  right  now.  TV  e  keep  those  books  and  periodi- 
cals up  to  date,  and  we  make  room  for  other  volumes  by  discarding 
the  periodicals  after  they  serve  their  purpose. 

Secretary  Hoo\t:r.  Keplies  to  the  inquiries  from  Congressmen  in 
connection  with  foreign  trade  necessitate  the  library.  It  is  the  one 
place  in  the  Government  where  statistics  in  regard  to  trade  of  foreign 
nations  can  be  had  adequately. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  I  understand  it  is  a  central  library  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  is  a  consolidated  library. 

Secretary  Hoover.  The  whole  problem  of  statistics  needs  over- 
hauling in  the  entire  Government.  I  presume  that  will  come  up  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  overhauling  the  Federal  machinery. 

I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the  committee  could  make  better 
progress  by  hearing  some  of  the  bureau  heads  in  connection  with  the 
various  items  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say  to  the 
committee,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 
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Secretary  Hoover.  There  is  nothing,  unless  there  is  some  special 
question  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  there  is  anything:  further  which  may  occur  to 
you  later,  you  can  put  it  in  the  record. 


Tuesday,  Jani  ary  24/1922. 

coxtixoent  expenses. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  W.  LIBBEY,  CHIEF  CLEBJK  AND  STIPERIN. 

TENDENT. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  notice  you  had  for  contincjent  exj^enses  in  1922 
$50,000  as  an  original  api^ropriation,  and  you  also  had  $50,750  by- 
transfer.  You  are  now  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $92,400  and 
you  are  also  asking  for  $77,750  by  transfer.  Have  you  any  unex- 
pended balance  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Oh,  yes — you  mean  of  the  current  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Shrevj:.  You  might  tell  us  how  much  you  s])ent  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out  for  you.  I  can  tell 
you  what  the  balance  is. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Appropriation  for  vontiiiffiiit  crpennvn,  ft)22. 

Exi)eml((l  to  I)e<-ciiil»er  31.  1921 $0S.am99 

Balance  in  appropriation  I>e<i'nilH*r  31.  ID'Jl 31,919.01 


Total   ai)propnation 100,  750.  00 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  Yon  might  put  that  in  the  record  also'.  You  might 
tell  us  what  you  propose  to  do  with  this  increased  appropriation  you 
are  asking  foi*. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Let  me  state  that  the  transferred  amounts  you  men- 
tioned are  transfers  from  appropriations  made  to  the  bureaus,  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  them  through  our  contingent 
fund.  Each  year  these  funds  are  transferred  from  the  appropria- 
tions of  each  bureau  into  the  general  contingent  fund.  The  bureaus 
themselves  furnish  those  figures  for  us.  We  ask  them  in  making  up 
the  estimates  to  tell  us  accurately  what  amounts  they  will  spend  out 
of  their  appropriations  through  our  division  of  supplies.  Then,  of 
course,  we  ask  in  our  estimate  to  have  those  amounts  transferred  into 
the  general  contingent  fund. 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  what  fund? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  From  their  own  appropriations.  For  instance,  you 
will  make  an  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  for  various  objects.  For  those  several  services  they  will 
need  to  buy  a  good  many  supplies.  The  law  contemplates  that  there 
should  be  one  purchasing  agency,  and  to  facilitate  pui-chases  and 
obviate  making  purchases  themselves,  that  money  is  put  into  our 
general  contingent  fund  and  the  supplies  are  Wught  through  our 
own  machinery  which  we  have*  already  set  up  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  buy  from  the  general  supply  committee's 
scliedule,  do  you? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes;  when  possible.  Of  coui'se,  there  are  times  when 
a  particular  article  is  not  on  the  schedule,  and  then  we  go  out  into 
the  open  market  and  accept  the  lowest  and  best  bid. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  And  then  that  is  charged  up  against  your  appropria- 
tion ? 
Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  amount  you  characterize  as  a  transfer? 
Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes.     It  simply  means  a  transfer  from  one  appro- 
priation to  another,  as  a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  really  means  a  charge  against  your  department  for 
the  things  purchased,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes ;  but  it  is  all  in  one  department.  The  requisitions 
come  throu^  our  own  Division  of  Supplies.  Suppose  you  give  the 
LighthouseJBureau  an  appropriation"  of  $40,000  for  general  expenses. 
Part  of  that  will  be  spent  here  in  Washington  for  office  stationery. 
They  estimate,  say,  that  $500  or  $1,000  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
We  transfer  that  amount  into  the  contingent  fund,  so  that  we  may, 
by  the  use  of  bur  machinery,  purchase  those  supplies  for  them  and 
facilitate  the  purchase,  which  obviates  their  making  the  purchases 
direct. 

Mr.  Shre\te.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  allotment  of  the  amounts 
you  made  to  the  various  bureaus  last  year  and  the  amounts  'you  pro- 
pose to  allot  during  the  coming  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  have  not  that  with  me,  but  I  can  furnish  that  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  do  that.  We  would  like  to  have 
that  for  three  years. 

Mr.  I^iBBEY.  You  mean  what  we  have  allotted  for  the  past  two 
years  and  what  we  expect  to  allot  during  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  You  mean  our  entire  allotment,  including  the  transfer 
of  funds,  and  also  the  help  we  give  them  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  that  statement. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Allotments  from  appropriation  for  contingent  expenneH,  Department  of  Conr- 
merce,  to  the  various  bureaus  of  the  department. 


Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 

Auditor 

Chief  clerk 

Chief  clerk  and  superintendent . . . 

Disbursing 

Appointments 

Publications 

Supplies 

Foreini  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Standards 

Fisheries 

Lighthouses 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Navigation 

Steamboats 

Solicitor 

Stock  and  Shipping  Section 

Ubrary 

CaW  netmaker 

Ensineer 

Stables 

Beserre 


Total. 


1921 


16,550.00  I 
450.00  I 


1,130.00 

22,675.00 

600.00 

475.00 

5,840.00 

810.00 

.22,100.00 

3,500.00 

8,500.00 

8,500.00 

4,500.00 

5,250.00 

7,500.00 

100.00 

390.00 

730.00 

225.00  I 

1,200.00  j 

1,225.00 


$5,850.00 

380.00 

95.00 

1.900.00 

20,900.00 

760.00 

332.50 

6,845.00 

570.00 

21, 87a  00 

2,ooaoo 

8,500.00 

8,500.00 

4,500.00 

5,100.00 

7,500.00 

190.00 

285.00 

285.00 

142.50 

1,015.00 

1,330.00 

1,87a  00 


1923 


$4,000.00 

400.00 

100.00 

2,000.00 

23,60a00 

8oaoo 

35a  00 

6,100.00 

600.00 

54,000.00 

2,ooaoo 
8,5oaoo 

8,500.00 
4,500.00 
6,250.00 

io,ooaoo 
2oaoo 

300.00 
300.00 

15a  00 
i.ioaoo 
i,4oaoo 
4,6oaoo 


102,  ZiO.  00     100, 750. 00       170, 160. 00 
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MAINTENANCE  OF   AUTOMOBILES. 

There  is  one  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  which  I  think  you  will  want 
a  little  light.  We  are  asking  authority  to  maintain  two  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  instead  of  one.  We  do  not  want  authority  to  pur- 
chase another  vehicle.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  already  has  one, 
which  was  allowed  them.  Commencing»on  July  1  next,  as  the  Secre- 
tary told  you,  the  bureau  will  again  become  dependent  upon  us,  and 
the  upkeep  of  that  machine  will  be  paid  from  our  contingent  fund,  as 
that  IS  the  only  fund  from  which  it  can  be  maintained.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law  we  have  authority  to  maintain  one  ma- 
chine, but  we  would  like  to  have  authority  to  maintain  two. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  How  much  has  been  added  to  this  fund  by  reason  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Census  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated  that  $30,400 
would  meet  their  requirements  for  the  next  fiscal  vear.  Twelve 
thousand  of  the  increase  asked  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  to  provide  for  their  increased  work.  Heretofore 
except  during  the  decennial  census  periods  we  have  provided  for  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  out  of  our  general 
fund.  This  means  that  we  will  use  $30,400  more  during  the  coming 
year  because  of  the  return  ot  the  Census  Bureau  to  the  department. 
It  is  not  a  transfer  of  funds  to  the  general  contingent  fund  of  the 
department  proper. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  Then,  there  would  be  $12,000  left? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  is  to  take  care  of  the  increased  needs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forei{2:n  and  Domestic  Commerce.  AVhile  our  own  needs 
in  general  have  increased,  we  have  not  asked  for  any  more  for  that 
purpose.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  come  back  by  operation  of 
law  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  will  need 
greater  service  than  heretofore  because  of  their  increased  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  an  item  on  page  4  for  two  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  instead  of  one. 

M'r.  LiBBEY.  As  I  have  just  explained,  it  is  not  for  the  purchase 
of  a  new  car,  but  simply  for  maintenance.  We  now  have  authority 
to  maintain  one  machine,  which  is  the  Secretary's  limousine.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  now  owns  a  machine,  but  commencing  on  July 
1  next  it  will  have  to  be  maintained  out  of  our  contingent  fund. 
Otherwise  we  could  not  do  it.  A\'e  can  only  take  care  of  it  by  obtain- 
ing authority  to  maintain  two  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  does  not  involve  the  purchase  of  any  machine? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No;  it  simply  means  giving  us  the  right  to  care  for  it. 
The  item  of  $12,000  was  arrived  at  solely  because  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  work  we  will  be  called  upon  to  do  and  the  service  we  will  nave 
to  render  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  I 
do  not  believe  we  considered  what  they  would  be  allowed  in  the  way 
of  appropriations,  and  this  is  simply  to  provide  for  the  enormous 
demand  that  will  be  made  on  us  by  the  bureau  because  of  their 
increased  work,  and  the  purchases  out  of  the  contingent  fund  will  be 
increased  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  WTiat  do  you  use  these  motor  vehicles  for  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  You  mean  the  two  that  we  propose  to  maintain? 

Mr.  SHRE^rE.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LiBBET.  One  of  them  is  the  Secretary's  limousine  and  the  other 
is  the  machine  of  the  Director  of  the  Census.  The  oflSce  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  is  located  in  a  building  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  from  the  main  building,  and  frequently  the  Director  of  the 
Census  has  to  come  directly  to  the  department  building  to  confer 
with  the  Secretary.  About  two  years  ago  Congress  allowed  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  to  have  this  machine.  From  present  indications 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  remain  in  an  outside  ouilding  for  a  long 
time,  because  there  is  not  room  for  them  in  the  main  building  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

NTMBKR   OF   Al'TOMOHIIJ-IS. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  How  many  motor  trucks  have  you  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  W,e  have  three  motor  trucks,  one  a  1,500-pound  tjruck, 
one  a  2,000-pound  truck,  and  w^e  also  have  a  light  Ford  package-de- 
livery machine.  These  machines  are  engaged  in  transporting  mail 
and  hauling  freight  and  supplies,  as  well  as  cans  of  fish  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries.    They  do  anything  in  the  way  of  hauling. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  used  by  all  the  bureaus? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes;  they  are  service  equipment  for  the  entire  depart- 
ment, and  they  haul  mail  for  all  of  the  outlying  bureaus. 

Mr.  Shremc.  Does  that  constitute  the  entire  motor  equipment  of 
the  department? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No;  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  macliines,  but  that 
constitutes  all  the  motor  equipment  except  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  These  machines  run  on  rejjular  schedules.  They  leave 
the  department  building  in  the  morning  for  the  post  office.  First 
they  visit  the  outlying  bureaus  and  pick  iip  the  mail  that  has  accu- 
mulated over  night,  and  go  to  the  post  office  and  get  the  mail  and 
return  and  distribute  it  to  the  main  and  outlying  buildings.  By  the 
time  they  have  completed  that  round  trip  they  are  ready  for  the  next 
one.  That  leaves  the  other  machine  for  the  other  haiding  we  have, 
carrying  freight,  supplies,  etc.  The  little  Ford  car  is  ^ised  for  spe- 
cial delivery  and  the  transporting  of  small  packages. 

Mr.  Shre^'e.  The  mail  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  Secre- 
tary's office  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes;  we  distribute  all  the  mail.  The  chief  clerk's 
office  is  the  hub  of  the  department  so  far  as  the  mail  is  concerned,  and 
it  is  distributed  from  that  center  in  all  directions. 

BENTAT.   OF   CARD-SORTING    AND   CARD-TABULATING    MA<H INERT. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  there  is  an  item  for  the  rental  of  card- 
sorting  and  card-tabulating  machinery,  for  use  in  tabulating  census 
statistics.  That  is  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It  is  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary  so  far  as  real  contingent  expenses  are  concerned,  and 
we  would  like  simply  to  put  that  item  in.  in  order  to  give  us  authority 
to  do  it,  as  the  work  will  have  to  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  work  being  done  now  ? 

Mr.  LiBBBY.  That  work  is  being  done  now;  it  is  a  continual  work. 

Mr.  GarFriN.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  use  of  those  machines? 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  are  various  prices  for  tabulating  machines, 
and  sorting  machines,  the  rent  being  paid  to  the  Tabulating,  Record 
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ing  &  Computing  Co.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  the  rental  charge 
is  for  a  month  for  those  machines.  We  had  a  great  many  of  them 
during  the  census  period,  but  now  they  have  all  been  turned  back 
except  two  or  three  machines.  All  the  work  we  are  doing  is  prac- 
tically being  done  on  the  machines  which  are  owned  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment. The  amount  which  we  are  paying  for  rental  is  now  very 
trifling. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  card-sorting  machine  a  different  machine  from 
the  card-tabulatin^r  machine? 

Mr.  Steuart.  \  es,  sir ;  it  is  an  entirely  different  machine. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  owned  by  the  same  company  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Those  that  we  rented  were  owned  by  one  company, 
but  all  of  the  rented  machines  have  now  been  turned  back  except  two 
or  three.  We  have  built,  and  the  Government  owns,  about  35  tabu- 
lating machines  and  28  or  32  sorting  machines. 

Mr.  Shre\i:.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  number  of  machines 
you  rent  and  the  amount  of  the  rental  you  pay  for  them? 

Mr.  STEUAirr.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  desired  was  later  supplied  and  is  here  printed  in 
full,  as  follows:) 

Durinjif  the  ct»iisii8  i)erl<)d  we  have  rente<l  82  tahulating  machines.  79  sorting 
machines,  and  ahout  lOr)  punching  machines,  for  which  we  have  imid  a  total 
rental  since  July,  1919,  of  $71,7cS3.8(5.  In  addition  we  purchased  M2  punclilng 
machines.  The  liureau  has  invented  and  constructed  35  talmlating  machines, 
used  on  the  census  of  population;  8  card  counters  and  26  sorting  machines; 
also  901  punching  mach'nes.  For  the  purchasing  of  cards  and  rentai  of  nm- 
chiiies  we  have  paid  the  Tabulating  Machine  Co.  about  $306,000.  We  now  have 
three  tabulating  inacliines  and  six  sorting  machines.  Of  these,  one  tabulating 
machine  and  four  sorting  machines  wUi  be  turned  back  to  the  company  before 
the  end  of  this  month.  We  are  paying  for  these  machines  a  total  monthly  rental 
of  $285.  By  the  use  of  these  machines  we  have  been  able  to  tabulate  ap- 
proximately 2,7(M5,<KK),000  cards. 

Mr.  Griffix.  This  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Steuart  has 
made  in  regard  to  the  Government  building  these  machines  is  very 
interesting  Dei'ause  we  find  that  nearly  every  bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  compelled  to  rent  these  machines.  If,  as  you  said, 
the  Government  itself  has  built  a  machine  without  any  infringement 
of  patents  of  the  owners  of  the  machines  on  the  market,  it  would  be 
a  good  achievement  and  worthy  of  commendation,  and  it  might  be 
a  means  of  saving  money  for  the  Government  in  having  these  ma- 
chines assigned  to  the  various  bureaus. 

Mr.  Steuaut.  We  are  alive  to  the  situation,  and  I  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  Budget  Bureau  with  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing some  way  of  furnishing  to  bureaus  other  than  our  own  the  ma- 
chines that  have  been  constructed  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  from  which  you  rent 
your  machine  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  rented  from  the  Computing,  Tabulating  &  Re- 
cording Co.,  of  New  York.  The  original  inventor  of  the  machine  is 
Mr.  Herman  Hallerith.    He  got  his  start  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Were  these  machines  which  you  say  have  been  built 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards?  • 

Mr.  Steuart.  Xo,  sir ;  they  have  been  constructed  in  the  mechanical 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  We  have  quite  a  mechanical 
laboratory.    One  reason  why  the  machines  have  not  been  used  by  the 
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other  bureaus  is  that  the  machine  which  was  invented  and  constructed 
by  the  Census  Bureau  was  primarilv  a  tallying  machine  to  tally  popu- 
lation, includinjj  the  ages,  sexes,  an^  nativity.  The  machines  required 
for  the  majority  of  the  other  bureaus  must  be  countin^r  machines. 
We  are  now  workings  on  a  counting  machine,  and  we  have  had  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  men  from  the  Post  Office  Department,  in  which 
a  great  many  of  those  machines  are  used.  Those  people  have  been 
in  consultation  with  us  in  connection  with  our  endeavor  to  adapt 
our  machines  to  the  work  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Do  you  pay  the  same  rental  which  the  Post  Office 
Department  pays? 

Mr.  SrErART.  We  do  not  pay  anv  i-ental  for  those. 

Mr.  Shrexti.  I  mean  for  the  macliines  which  vou  do  rent? 

Mr.  Steuart.  T  understand  that  the  Post  OAce  Department  pays 
the  Computing,  Tabulating  &  Recording  Co.  of  Xew  York  the  same 
rate  of  rental  as  that  charged  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  similar 
machines. 

Mr.  Shre\t.  I  understand  the  Post  Office  Department  is  adopting 
the  machine  you  built? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  are  endeavoring  to  construct  a  inachine  that  will 
meet  their  requirements  and  are  endeavoring  to  readjust  the  census 
machine  to  meet  their  requirements. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  language  covers  two  or  three  machines? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

TRANSl-TCR  OF   APPROPRIATIONS   TO  CONTINOKNT  FUND. 

Mr.  Griftin.  I  notice  on  page  5  that  there  area  number  of  increases 
in  amounts,  beginning  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  There  is  an  increase  there  from  $4,500  to  $8,000.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  meets  with  vour  approval,  that  the  wit- 
ness might  give  some  reason  on  the  record  for  those  various  increases. 

Mr.  Shrevti:.  In  line  4,  on  page  5,  there  is  an  increase  asked  for  from 
$50,750  to  $77,750.  That  is  covered  by  these  various  increases  you 
have  in  the  middle  of  the  page  ? 

Mr.  Libbet.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  explained,  that  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve an  additional  appropriation.  It  simply  authorizes  us  to  permit 
the  bureau  to  transfer  that  particular  amount  into  the  contingent 
fund. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I^et  us  take  the  first  item,  for  promoting  commerce. 
You  had  $4,500  in  1922,  and  now  you  are  askmg  an  appropriation 
of  $8,000.    Will  you  please  explain  the  reason  for  that  increase? 

Mr.  Libbet.  I  would  have  to  ask  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  to  explain  that  in  detail.  We  call  upon  the 
bureaus  to  inform  us  how  much  of  their  regular  appropriations  they 
desire  to  be  transferred  into  our  contingent  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  supplies  for  them.  The  amounts  are  based  entirely  on 
the  reports  of  the  bureaus. 

Mr;  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  a  total  of  $170,150.  Is  that  ap- 
portioned all  along  the  line? 

Mr.  Libbet.  I  believe  it  is ;  most  of  it  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Dr.  Klein,  what  do  you  say  about  that?  Are  these 
appropriations  dependent  upon  the  other  "increases  you  are  asking 
for? 

Mr.  Klein.  Those  would  be  largely  dependent  upon  what  we  se- 
cure in  our  other  appropriations.  Our  relationship  with  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  is  very  direct,  especially  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
Our  expense  has  been  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  office  in  relation  to  a 
variety  of  things. 

Mr.  Shrev-b.  Is  not  that  taken  care  of  in  the  $12,000  direct  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Not  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  want  to  give  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  $12,000  out  of  our  con- 
tingent fund.  These  transferred  amounts  are  to  be  used  entirely  for 
objects  relating  to  the  particular  appropriations  from  which  they 
are  transferred,  and  the  $12,000  is  for  general  services  to  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  would  not  be  used  for  these  specific  items? 

Mr.  Libbey.  Not  necessarily.  It  is  for  the  increased  service  de- 
mands of  the  entire  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  these  increases  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
increases  further  along? 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  I  should  say  so.  The  two  things  are  very  closely  in- 
terrelated.    They  are  very  largely  dependent  on  one  another. 

Mr.  Shreve.  One  depends  upon  the  other. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  I  notice  you  have  a  new  item  for  export  industries, 
for  which  you  ask  $20,000.     AVhat  is  that? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  is  under  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

FOR  PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES   OF  OFFICERS   AND  EMPLOYEES   ATTENDING   MEETINGS   OF 
SCIENTIFIC    AND    TRADE   BODIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  ask  for  new  language  on  page  6,  "  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  hereafter  authorize  payment 
of  expenses  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  attendance  on  meetings  and  conventions  of  scientific  or 
trade  bodies  in  connection  with  their  official  work  in  the  department : 
And  provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may,  in  his 
discretion,  fix  the  actual  necessary  subsistence  expenses  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  department  traveling  on  official  business  at 
not  to  exceed  $7  per  day."    What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Libbey.  That  means  this :  Under  existing  law  the  department 
can  not  send  one  of  its  representatives  to  attend  a  scientific  or  trade 
body  conference  or  convention  to  enlighten  them  and  give  them  the 
benefit,  orally  or  otherwise,  of  the  information-  we  have  acquired. 
The  law  forbids  the  payment  of  any  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  person  who  is  attending  one  of  those  conventions  or  conferences. 
We  are  constantly  being  called  upon  by  chambers  of  commerce  and 
scientific  bodies  who  may  be  meeting  in  convention  to  send  a  man 
to  address  them  and  explain  the  work  of  the  department.  They 
want  us  to  show  them  how  we  can  help  them  from  what  we  have 
developed  in  connection  with  some  particular  object.  We  simply 
want  authority  when,  in  our  judgment,  we  deem  it  advisable  to 
comply  with  a  request  of  that  kind  to  legally  do  it.    We  now  have 
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no  authority  to  send  a  manto  any  of  those  meetings.  A  chamber  of 
commerce,  say,  is  having  a  meeting,  and  they  have  some  vital  ques- 
tion to  consider.  They  oelieve  that  our  department  may  be  able  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  enlightenment  on  it,  out  we  can  not  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  man  to  attend  such  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Shrkve.  That  might  expand  into  quite  a  large  lyceum  bureau, 
might  it  not? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  do  not  think  that  is  probable.  I  think  the  depart- 
ment can  be  relied  upon  to  conscientiously  exercise  that  authority  if 
it  is  granted. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  there  not  a  general  law  now  that  allows  you 
to  pay  expenses  up  to  $4  a  day,  applying  to  all  of  the  departments? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  That  is  the  travel  allowance,  and  we  are  asking  for  an 
increase  in  that,  too.  This  is  simply  granting  us  authority  to  send 
these  naen  out. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  had  this  authority,  with  the  limitation  of  $7 
a  day,  they  would  come  in  for  the  $4  per  diem,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  L/iBBET.  $7  is  all  we  could  pay  them  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  could  pay  them  that  and  pay  this  also, 
could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  We  can  pay  the  $4  now;  the  law  permits  us  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  If  we  allowed  this,  do  you  not  think  every  other 
department  would  also  want  a  limitation  of  $7  a  day? 

ilr.  LiiBBET.  We  can  not  send  an  official  to  one  of  these  conventions 
now.  We  can  send  them  on  other  official  business,  but  we  dare  not 
send  them  to  a  conference. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  not? 

Mr.  LniBEY.  A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  an  evil,  or  a  sup- 
posed evil,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  political  conventions.  Some 
one  connected  with  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
believe,  went  out  on  official  business  and  attended  a  convention  at 
the  same  time.  The  business  happened  to  call  him  to  the  city  where 
the  convention  was  held.  There  was  quite  an  uproar  over  it,  and  it 
resulted  in  an  amendment  to  the  statutes  prohibiting  any  person 
from  attending  any  conference  or  convention  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  departments  have  been  prohib- 
ited from  complying  with  requests  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Take  a  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
If  an  official  of  the  Government  goes  to  that  meeting  and  addresses 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  is  not  that  Government  business? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  is  Government  business,  but  under  the  law  we  are 
not  allowed  to  send  a  man  for  such  purpose. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  this  section  reads  now  you  could  not  only  pay 
for  their  subsistence  at  the  rate  of  $7  a  day,  but  you  could  also  pay 
their  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  'We  are  allowed  to  do  that  now  when  we  send  a  man 
on  official  business.  The  law  permits  us  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses 
and  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  $7  a  day  would  simply  cover  their  room  and 
board  during  the  time  they  were  on  this  official  business  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  increase  we  are  asking  for  from  $4  to  $7  means 
this:  We  would  not  allow  every  man  who  travels  $7  a  day.    For  in- 
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stance,  we  have  a  fish  liatchery  on  the  Potomac  River.  If  we  want 
to  send  a  laborer  down  there  to  repair  something,  we  would  not 
allow  him  $7  a  day.  If  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  we  would  only 
allow  him  a  reasonable  amount,  but  this  provision  would  allow  us 
when  we  send  a  man  to  Xew  York  or  to  Chicago  to  represent  the 
department  to  partly  defrajr  his  expenses.  Anybody  who  travels 
now  knows  that  $4  a  day  will  not  procure  room  and  board  fqr  one 
day,  and  the  result  is  that  the  men  who  go  out  have  to  defray  those 
expenses  for  the  Government  out  of  their  own  pockets.  We  would 
like  to  have  a  maximum  of  $7  a  day. 

STATIONERY    AND   DRAFTING    SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  I  notice,  according  to  your  tabulated  statement  on 
page  7,  for  stationery  and  drafting  supplies  you  had  $26,500  in  1922 
and  in  1921  you  had  $33,290.48,  while  for  1923  you  are  asking  for 
$54,915.    What  is  the  occasion  for  this  great  increase? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  make  up  our  estimate  each 
year  we  ask  each  bureau  to  furnish  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  their  probable  needs  for  every  object  of  expenditure.  This  table 
is  what  we  refer  to  as  the  objects  of  expenditure.  We  base  that  on 
the*  statements  of  the  needs  of.  the  bureaus  as  represented  to  us  by 
the  chief  of  each  bureau,  and  in  that  way  we  determine  how  much 
we  expect  to  spend.  • 

Mr.  SHRE^^.  These  are  estimates  that  come  to  you  from  the  bureau 
chiefs  of  the  requirements  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  this  item  been  passed  upon  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Evidently  it  has.  I  do  not  think  they  made  any 
change  in  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  include  under  the  word  "  stationery  "  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  would  be  hard  to  answer  that  completely  without 
one  of  the  schedules  of  the  General  Supply  Committee  iJefore  me, 
I  may  say  it  means  all  kinds  of  paper  used,  letterheads,  envelopes, 
tablets,  drafting  supplies,  blue-print  paper,  drawing  paper — in  fact, 
anything  in  the  way  of  stationery  and  drafting  supplies.  I  believe 
even  lead  pencils,  nuicilage,  paste,  and  such  things  as  that  are  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  paper  considerably  cheaper  now  than  it  was 
last  year? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  is  a  little  cheaper,  but  it  is  still  high. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  taken  into  accoimt  in  your  estimate  the 
changes  in  price? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No;  frankly,  when  we  made  our  estimates  we  based 
them  on  existing  prices  at  that  time.  We  were  afraid  to  anticipate 
any  drop  in  prices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  would  be  very  interesting  for  the  committee  to 
know  just  what  has  been  the  average  drop  in  prices  in  the  various 
items  you  have  enumerated  here. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  place  to  get  that,  I  may  suggest,  would  be  the 
General  Supply  Committee,  because  we  have  to  make  our  purchases 
based  on  the  contracts  made  by  the  General  Supply  Committee. 
They  would  have  the  comparative  figures. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  not  any  idea  you  are  going  to  use 
twice  as  much  in  the  way  of  supplies  as  you  used  last  year,  have  you? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  suppose  we  will,  because  our  work  is  increasing. 
That  all  means  more  stationery.  If  the  work  increases  twofold,  1 
thing  our  stationery  needs  will  be  increased  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  get  that  information  from  the  General  Sup- 
ply Committee  and  put  in  the  record,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  request  that  from  the  General  Sup- 
ply Committee.     You  mean  covering  the  entire  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Covering  the  large  items,  at  least. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Suppose  we  take  the  objects  of  expenditure  as  set 
forth  and  give  you  comparative  prices  between  1922  and  1923., 

Mr.  Shreve.  1  wish  you  would  also  include  1921. 

Mr.  LiiBBEY.  We  will  send  this  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  made  this  estimate 
from  the  statement  of  the  needs  oi  the  different  bureaus  as  given  to 
you  by  the  heads  of  those  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Where  does  the  Budget  Bureau  come  in?  Does 
that  estimate  go  to  the  Budget  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  Budget  Bureau  does  not  enter  into  it  until  we 
submit  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Did  they  approve  this  estimate? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  do  not  think  they  changed  it.  The  Budget  Bureau 
had  representatives  at  our  department,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
overlooked  anything. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  approved  this  estimate? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  All  of  these  items? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

furniture  and  floor  COVERINGS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  see  you  have  an  item  here  for  $28,285  for  furni- 
ture and  floor  coverings,  which  exceeds  the  1922  estimate  by  about 
$12,000.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  creation  of  additional  offices  and  additional  work. 
We  have  had  several  rooms  that  were  real  large.  We  had  to  accom- 
modate new  activities  and  build  partitions  in  them,  making  separate 
rooms  to  accommodate  the  increased  force,  and  in  those  cases  those 
floors  were  formerly  bare,  and  in  many  instances  we  put  rugs  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  will  not  be  used  for  buying  thousand-dollar 
oriental  rugs,  will  it  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No;  absolutely  not.  We  do  not  ^et  anything  unless 
we  are  obliged  to.  We  dare  not  purchase  anything  that  is  not  cov- 
ered by  the  General  Supply  Committee's  schedule,  and  much  of  our 
material  is  purchased  from  the  General  Supply  Committee — from 
its  stock  of  surplus  material.  We  have  to  first  clear  through  the 
General  Supply  Committee.  If  they  have  it,  or  anything  similar  to 
it,  or  anything  that  will  answer,  we  have  got  to  buy  it  from  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the  record  a  state- 
ment showing  what  you  propose  to  do  with  the  $28,285. 
ilr.  LiBBEY.  Very  well. 
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Estimate  cost  of  furniture  and  floor  coverings,  fiscal  year  192S. 

Secretary $900.00 

Assistant  secretary 100.  00 

Chief  clerk 400.  00 

Chief  clerk  and  superintendent 50.00 

Library 60.00 

Disbursing 100.  00 

Appointments 50.00 

Publications 50.00 

Supplies J 100.00 

Auditor 25.00 

Solicitor 25.00 

Census 2,  000. 00 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce: 

Contingent  expenses 1,  000.  00 

Promoting  commerce 3, 000. 00 

Promoting  commerce,  South  and  Central  America 1,200.00 

Commercial  attaches 1,  500.  00 

Promoting  commerce,  Far  East 1,500.00 

Export  Industries--.,- , 9,500.00 

Standards 600.00 

Fisheries i 100.00 

Lighthouses 1,  400.  00 

Navigation — 

Contingent  expenses 1, 000. 00 

Wireless 225.  00 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service 3,500.00 

Reserve 500.  00 

Total 28, 285. 00 

Filing  cases,  bookcases,  transfer  cases,  miscellaneous  cabinets  and  trays, 
desks,  stools,  clocks,  costumers,  mirrors,  safe  cabinets,  typewriter  stands,  dic- 
tionary stands,  tables,  telephone  holders,  washstands,  water  coolers,  lockers, 
wardrobes,  carpets,  rugs,  linoleum,  mats. 

PHOTOORAPHIC     Sl'PPLIES     AM)     METEOROTX)GY    INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  an  increase  in  your  estimate  for  photo- 
graphic supplies  and  meteorolo«fical  instruments  from  $1,550  to 
$5,600.    What  bureau  has  occasion  to  use  these  instruments? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  T  believe,  would  use  a  lot  of  that  material.  You  under- 
stand that  the  items  that  will  be  purchased  under  those  heading  are 
not  absolutely  just  those  things  that  are  specified.  Those  are  the 
headings  as  they  appeared  in  the  general  schedule  of  supplies.  There 
are  numerous  things  that  do  not  appear  there,  so  that  it  would  not 
mean  the  one  or  two  items  that  are  mentioned. 

MAINTENANCE   OF    MOTOR    VEHICLES. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Tliere  is  an  item  for  motor-drawn  vehicles.  Have 
you  covered  that  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  there  is  an  increase  from  $3,800  to  $4,000. 

Mr.  Shrev-e.  In  1921  you  expended  $1,171.07;  for  1922  vou  esti- 
mated $3,300;  and  for  1923,  $4,000. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  to  maintain  the 
trucks  we  have,  the  repairs,  tires,  and  supplies.  Those  trucks  have 
been  doing  service  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  have  held  up 
remarkably  well.    Of  course,  each  year  they  need  more  repairs. 
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TYPEWBTTINO  AND  COMPUTING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Shrevk.  There  is  quite  an  increase  for  typewriting  and  com- 
puting machines.  Last  year  the  estimate  was  $9,000  and  for  1923 
you  estimate  $14,850. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  arrived  at  from  state- 
ments furnished  by  the  bureaus  as  to  what  their  needs  will  be 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Shre\T':.  That  is  purely  a  matter  of  estimate  on  the  part  of  the 
bureaus? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  how  many  typewriting  and  computing 
machines  you  have? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Xo,  sir;  I  can  not  answer  that,  but  I  can  ascertain. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  us  with  a  list  showing  the 
number  of  typewriting  and  computing  machines  you  have. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  how  they  are  distributed  as  to  bureaus. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Tppeicritinff,  addinff,  and  computing  machines  in  jmnncsHion  of  the  Department 

of  Commerce. 


Bureau  or  ofBce. 


Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 

Chief  derk  and  superintendent. . 

Stock  and  shipping 

Library 

Engineer 

Disbursing 

Appointnients 

Publications 

Supplies 

Census 

Foreign  and  damestic  commerce 

Standards 

Fisheries 

Lighthouses 

Survey 

Navigation 

Steamboat  Inspection 

Total 


Tjrpewriters. 


Waah- 
ington. 


18 

2 

19 

3 

9 

1 

20 

9 

9 

12 

428 

290 

150 

71 

33 

99 

29 

15 


1,207 


Fiekl. 


Adding  and  computing 
machines. 


Wash- 
ington. 


201 
7 

153 

212 
72 
46 

140 


831 


1 

3 

245 

42 

39 

6 

5 

42 

4 

2 


Field. 


22 
5 
6 

48 
15 

1 


97 


Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  fuel  and  refrigeration  situation? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  believe  the  slight  increase  asked  for  fuel  is  based 
on  a  probable  increase  in  the  price  of  coal. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Coal  has  gone  down,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LiBBBY.  I  am  not  free  to  sav  just  how  that  was  arrived  at,  but 
I  could  ascertain  from  my  records  at  the  office  just  what  we  based 
that  increase  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  more  than  you  asked  for  1922. 

.  8828^—22 4 
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Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes;  $2,000  more. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  coal  is  cheaper  than  it  was  a 
year  ago? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  These  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  all  arrived  at  log- 
ically, we  did  not  guess  at  them,  and,  as  I  say,  I  would  have  to  get 
the  ^ata  on  which  they  were  compiled. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  kind  of  coal  are  you  using? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Mostly  pea  coal  at  the  present  time.  We  find  we  get 
the  best  results  from  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Please  put  in  the  record  the  amount  of  fuel  you 
use  and  the  price  you  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  (jRirriN.  And  from  whom  you  buy  the  coal. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  At  the  present  time  we  are  buying  it  from  the  Gov- 
ernment fuel  yards. 

AmouniH  cjrpciided  for  fuel  from  npproprMion  for  **  Contingent  expense. 
Department  of  Commeree,  192 ty 


Location. 

Kind. 

Amount. 
Tons.      Pounds. 

Cost. 

Oonnnwrcfl  Building ,  .  .         .  , 

Pea 

614 
ao 

30 
5 

1,090 
650 

1,720 

i;6io 

I6,d02.0i 
266.93 

Stable 

Stove 

Bureau  of  Fisheries: 

Sixth  and  B  Streets  SW 

Egg 

421.36 

Bryans  Point,  Md 

Chestnut 

4S5.28 

Total 

669 

4,970 

7,735.58 

ELECTBICITY  AND   GAS. 


Mr.  Shreve.  What  constitutes  the  electric  and  gas  service? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  is  the  electric  current  we  use,  and  we  use  a  little 


gas,  but  not  much. 


Mr.  Shre\t..  I  notice  there  is  an  increase.    Will  you  explain  why  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  AVe  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  about  $2,000  in  the 
electric  and  gas  service,  and  the  increase  is  caused  by  additional 
lights. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  not  using  any  more  building  space? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No ;  but  we  may  have  to  use  more  lights. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  AVe  learned  irom.  the  Secretary  that  the  men  are 
working  overtime. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  They  are,  so  that  w^e  bum  the  lights  later.  However, 
we  have  had  to  change  our  lighting  system.  W^here  w^e  formerly  had 
one  immense  room  we  have  made  four  or  five  smaller  rooms  out  of 
it,  which  means  individual  lights  in  each  room. 


TELEPHONE   AND  TELEGRAPH. 


Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  quite  an  increase  in  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service,  an  increase  from  $2,957.50  to  $7,000.  Will  you  please 
explain  that? 
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Mr.  LiBBET.  That  is  due  to  the  hir^i^e  volume  of  telegrams  we  are 
now  handling.  We  are  getting  many  inquiries  from  commercial 
sources,  and  they  require  answers  by  telegram. 

TBA>*EIJXG    EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shren-e.  Will  you  explain  the  item  of  transportation,  pas- 
senger, including  subsistence  of  persons  traveling,  and  freight? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  There  is  only  a  slight  increase  in  that  item.  We  an- 
ticipate that  we  may  have  just  a  little  bit  more  travel  next  year  than 
we  had  thi3.  As  the  Secretary  remarked,  it  is  necessary  to  send 
men  to  inspect  some  of  our  outlying  offices,  and  we  want  enough  to 
taie  care  of  them  if  necessary. 

BEPAIR8   TO   BtlLDING. 

Mr.  Shremi.  You  have  an  item  for  I'epairs  to  building? 

Mr.  LdBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shrev-e.  What  repaire  are  necessary  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Repairs  to  building  do  not  mean  just  repairs  here 
and  tliere;  it  means  anything  we  do  to  the  building,  such  as  painting, 
replacing  window  gla^,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Shrev-e.  You  ai-e  in  a  i*ented  building? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  not  the  owners  make  the  repairs? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  They  make  major  repairs  and  we  tlie  minor  repairs 
and  do  the  interior  painting. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Does  the  lease  provide  that  you  shall  make  certain 
repairs  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  very  broad  lease,  and  it  stipu- 
lates that  the  chief  clerk's  decision  shall  be  final  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes major  and  minor  repairs,  and  the  owners  have  no  appeal  from 
that  decision.  If  something  breaks  and  the  chief  clerk  says  it  is  a 
major  repair  the  owners  are  compelled  to  make  it,  and  they  have  in- 
variably done  it. 

Mr.  Shrev-e.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how  much  the  owners 
have  put  into  the  building  in  the  way  of  repairs  during  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  have  no  way  of  telling  that  because  I  never  see  the 
bills,  but  I  will  tell  you  a  few  things  they  have  done.  They  have 
several  times  puttied  every  window  on  the  outside  of  the  building; 
they  have  painted  the  outside  woodwork  of  the  building,  the  window- 
sills,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Recently  they  replaced  a  large  steel 
garage  door  in  the  back  of  the  building,  which  was  an  expensive 
proposition.  The  heating  system  has  at  times  broken  under  the  floors 
and  they  have  had  to  dig  out  and  replace  the  pipes.  The  machinery 
of  the  building,  the  refrigerating  plant,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
have  been  overhauled,  but  what  the  cost  has  been  to  them  I  can  not 


\ 


r.  Shre\'e.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? 
Mr.  LiBBEY.  Nothing  whatever. 
Mr.  Shreve.  You  call  those  major  repairs? 
Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  pive  us  a  statement  showing  the  minor 
repairs  you  have  made  during  the  course  of  the  year? 
Mr.  Shrev-e.  Yes,  sir. 

Minor  repairs  to  Commerce  nuilding,  fiscal  year  1921, 

GlaKs $89.00 

Painting >-  705.75 

Relinishing   floors 283. 26 

Cutting  wall  and  installing  door 50.00 

Repairs  to  awnings 1.20 

Repairs  to  window  shade = .60 

Total . 1, 129. 81 


Mr.  Shre\^  What  is  the  situation  as  to  foreign  exchange  and 
postage?    Has  that  situation  changed  recently? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No.    The  amount  is  the  same  as  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  meaning  of  foreign  exchange  and  what 
is  the  reason  for  that  large  item  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  will  have  to  ask  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  to  tell  vou  about  that. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  ^hat  has  reference  to  the  foreign  publications  for- 
warded through  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Foreign  publications? 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  At  least  our  publications  sent  to  foreign  countries 
in  exchange  for  their  publications. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  postage. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  Thev  are  sent  by  freight,  I  believe. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  The  publications  go  in  boxes  and  are  handled  through 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  the  words  "  foreign  exchange  "  are  a  little  mis- 
leading? 

Mr.  iClein.  It  means  the  exchange  of  publications. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  And  not  money? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  exchange  of  foreign 
money  into  our  money. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.   No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No ;  it  is  the  exchange  of  publications. 

•MAINTENA>rE   AND   BEPAIR   OF    AUTOMOBIIJ5S    FOR    SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  item  for  passenger  vehicles 
from  $950  to  $2,200. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  are  asking  for  that  increase  rather  than  for  an  ap- 
propriation with  which  to  purchase  a  new  car.  The  car  is  getting 
old  and  it  needs  more  repairs.  That  is  the  Secretary's  limousine,  and 
it  lias  held  up  remarkably  well ;  it  has  had  excellent  care. 

Mr.  Shrev'e.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  has  been  running  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Since  July  1,  1918. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  remember  what  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  were  allowed  $4,000.  Several  of  the  departments 
got  cars  at  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Will  it  cost  $2,200  to  repair  it  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Griffjx.  I  notice  that  in  1921  you  expended  $1,182.27. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  That  does  not  mean  for  repairs  alone.  You  will  notice 
that  the  footnote  says,  "  Maintenance  and  operation,  $1,650,  and  re- 
pairs, $550."  The  charge  is  made  up  in  that  way,  and  maintenance 
and  operation  means  the  gasoline,  (ires,  grease,  and  oil. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  payment  of  a  chauffeur? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  No ;  he  is  carried  -as  a  messenger. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  like  to  have  you  explain  the  miscellaneous 
item,  because  there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  that  item.  In  1921  you 
expended  $2,236.68,  for  1922  you  estimated  $10,100,  and  for  1923  you 
estimate  $17,825. 

Mr.  LdBBET.  That  item  is  made  up  of  odds  and  ends,  everything  that 
is  not  included  in  the  general  table  of  objects  of  expenditure.  As  I 
say,  these  amounts  and  the  others  were  made  up  logically  from  oui- 
knowledge  of  past  expenditures  and  the  future  needs.  I  could  not 
single  out  any  particular  things,  because  I  would  have  to  consult  the 
schedule  of  supplies,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  take  hours  to  find  out  just 
what  would  constitute  miscellaneous  items.  When  we  have  to  pur- 
chase an  article,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  consult  the  schedule  ana  see 
if  it  is  covered  by  general  headings ;  if  it  is  we  buy  from  the  schedule. 
Then,  there  is  one  general  heading  for  miscellaneous  aiticles,  and  those 
articles  are  not  covered  in  those  set  forth  above. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  those  articles  might  not  be  alike  in  any  two  years  ? 

Mr.  LiBBBY.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  they  would  be  alike  in  any  two 
years.  The  disbursing  clerk. reminds  me  that  we  make  an  annual 
rep)ort  to  Congress  of  every  expenditure  out  of  this  fund,  so  that  last 
year's  report  would  be  in  your  office  and  the  reports  for  past  years 
are  here  if  you  would  like  to  look  at  them.  We  account  for  this 
contingent  fund  annually. 

REJ^TAL  OF  WATER-COOLING  PLANT. 

Mr.  'Shrevt:.  On  page  4  I  find  this  language: 

Rental  of  water-cooling  plant  in  Commerce  Building,  not  to  exceed  $1,400. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes,  sir.  We  rent  the  water-cooling  plant,  and  it 
came  about  in  this  way:  The  building  we  are  now  occupying  was 
erected  for  our  special  use  after  proper  authority  from  Congress  to 
consider  proposals.  Several  were  submitted  and  the  plan  offered 
by  the  owners  of  this  building  was  the  best.  After  the  building  was 
under  construction  it  was  conceived  that  a  water-cooling  system  in 
it  would  be  far  better  than  the  old  and  insanitary  type  of  water 
coolers,  so  we  negotiated  with  the  owners  as  to  installing  a  water- 
cooling  system  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  ice  and  coolers; 
they  agreed  to  do  it  at  an  annual  rental.  The  building  was  erected 
in  two  parts;  we  had  what  we  call  the  main  building,  and  later  the 
annex  was  built.  We  used  to  pay  $700  for  it.  but  when  we  erected 
the  addition  it  was  increased  to  $1,400.  We  had  no  appropriation 
available  to  pay  for  that,  so  Congress  gave  us  authority  in  the  regu- 
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lar  annual  appropriation  bill  to  include  that  as  an  item  in  our 
contingent  fund.  In  other  words,  allowed  us  to  use  a  part  of  this 
contingent  fund  to  rent  this  water-cooling  plant.  It  is  probably  far 
cheaper  than  to  purchase  ice^  maintain  water  coolers,  and  a  force  of 
men  to  attend  them,  and  this  is  a  very  logical  expenditure,  to  my 
mind. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  that  a  rather  large  rental  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  a  water-cooling  plant? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  could  not  answer  that,  because  I  really  do  not  know 
what  a  plant  of  that  kind  should  cost;  I  have  no  idea  what  it  cost 
originally  to  install  it,  but  I  imagine  that  the  cost  of  installing  largely 
figured  in  the  basis  on  which  they  made  a  contract  with  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  suggest  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  also  means 
the  employment  of  some  man  to  look  after  it. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Our  engineer  supervises  the  operation  of  it. 

Mr.  Shrem^.  That  is  under  contract,  anyway,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes ;  the  rental  of  the  equipment ;  we  keep  it  in  opera- 
tion, and  our  chief  engineer  attends  to  it. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  How  lon^  a  term  have  you  on  that  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  runs  with  the  lease,  and  we  are  operating  under  a 
five-year  lease,  which  expii-es,  I  think,  in  1924. 

STORAGE  OF  DOCUMENTS  OF  BUREAIT  OF  LlOHTHOl'SES. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  item  "  Storage  of  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  not  to  exceed  $1,500." 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  had  a  large  number  of 
lighthouse  documents  that  needed  storing,  and  we  had  no  place  in 
our  present  building  to  put  them.  We  asked  authority  from  Con- 
gress to  let  us  spend  out  of  our  contingent  fund  $1,500.  if  necessary, 
to  store  them,  and  we  did  that  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  present 
time  we  take  care  of  them  ourselves;  we  do  not  have  to  g:o  outside. 
The  $1,500  was  not  an  additional  allowance,  but  it  was  simply  au- 
thority which  permitted  us  to  rent  this  space  if  we  needed  it,  and 
that  language  has  remained  in  the  bill  ever  since.  However,  we  us# 
the  money  for  other  purposes  because  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  really  do  not  need  it  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  may  at  any  time ;  we  do  not  know  when  we  may 
have  to  go  outside  and  rent  space,  although  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
ever  have  to  do  so ;  but  we  do  need  the  money,  and  it  has  never  been 
stricken  out  because  it  was  not  an  additional  amount  allowed  to  us; 
it  was  simply  authority  to  use  that  amount  of  money  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  for  that  purpose  if  the  space  were  needed. 

Mr.  SHREMi.  You  have  another  item  for  storage,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  comes  under  our  rental  clause. 

Mr.  Shre\:e.  What  is  the  idea  in  carrying  both  items? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Well,  as  I  say,  we  have  never  asked  to  have  that 
stricken  out,  because  it  has  been  carried  along  year  after  year,  and 
perhaps  some  time  we  may  have  to  use  it  and  then  it  would  necessi- 
tate coming  to  Congress  again  and  getting  authority  to  do  it.  The 
very  fact  that  we  are  not  using  it  ft>r  storage  space  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  spare  that  much  money  out  of  our  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  drop  this  item 
here  and  carry  it  in  one  place? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  No ;  because  if  we  could  only  use  that  money  for  stor- 
age purposes  it  would  then  become  a  rent  item,  and,  as  I  say,  we  need 
this  amount  of  money  in  our  contingent  fund.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  taking  out  the  language,  out  I  do  not  want  you  to  de- 
crease our  contingent  fund  by  $1,500,  because  we  are  trying  very  hard 
to  get  along  on  the  amount  of  money  you  are  giving  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Wliy  can  you  not  say  the  money  is  necessary  in  some 
other  bureau  and  ask. the  committee  to  allow  it  for  that  bureau? 
Then  you  will  have  a  fair  and  frank  proposition  and  not  one  that  is 
concealed. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  have  never  intended  it  as  a  concealment.  As  I 
say,  it  is  simply  authority  to  use  that  amount  of  money  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  it  for  tnat  purpose. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  have  been  concealed  if  the  chairman  had 
not  thought  to  ask  you  about  it. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No;  I  think  it  has  been  talked  about  before. 

Mr.  Griffin.  We  would  take  it  to  mean  that  that  amount  of  money 
was  used  for  the  storage  of  these  papers. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  item  was  in  the  bill  long  before  I  became  chief 
clerk  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  include  this  item  in  your  general  estimate? 

Mr.  LiiBBEY.  Not  as  an  object  of  rent;  no,  sir;  but  as  a  need;  we 
need  the  money,  of  course. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  documents  that  require 
such  careful  attention? 

Mr.  Ltbbey.  At  the  time  we  were  housed  in  about  four  or  five 
difiFerent  buildings,  and  there  was  not  room  in  either  of  them  to 
put  these  away;  they  were  old  documents  relating  to  deed3  and 
titles  and  they  are  now  in  one  building  in  a  fireproof  vault. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  surplusage ;  it  simply  attracts 
attention  and  raises  inquiries  which  we  can  avoid  by  omitting  it. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  having  the  language 
stricken  out. 

FIRST-AID  OUTFITS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  the  item,  "  Fii'st-aid  outfits  for  use  in 
the  buildings  occupied  by  employees  of  this  department"? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  another  authority  we  asked 
for  a  number  of  years  ago.  We  wanted  to  buy  some  first-aid  outfits, 
and  we  believed  that  the  language  of  the  act  under  which  we  are 
operating  did  not  give  us  authority  to  buy  those  outfits,  so  we  asked 
authority  to  buy  them,  and  we  did  install  them  in  the  building.  Of 
course,  to  replace  them  and  maintain  them  we  have  to  have  that 
language,  otherwise  we  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  very  small  expenditure. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Very  small ;  yes.    I  believe  they  cost  about  $5  apiece. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  any  use  for  them  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  have  a  sick  room,  and  we  have  a  woman  in  charge 
of  it.    We  buy  our  medicines  from  a  private  fund ;  we  spend  no  Gov- 
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ernment  money  for  medicines.  We  build  up  the  fund  from  contribu- 
tions and  from  sales,  and  with  that  money  and  with  voluntary 
contributions  from  some  of  us  now  and  then  we  keep  our  little  medi- 
cine fund  going.  I  believe  the  outfits  have  been  of  real  use.  T\Tien 
we  have  a  very  serious  case  of  illness,  we  call  in  a  doctor,  and  just 
recently  we  have  had  three  or  four  occasions  when  we  had  to  send 
out  and  get  a  physician. 

PURCHASES  IN   OPEN    MABKET. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  item  on  page  7  in  the  ^brackets  is  permanent 
law  now? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  That  is  permanent  law.  We  did  not  include  that 
ihis  year.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Section  3683  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  reads : 

No  part  of  the  contingent  fund  appropriated  to  any  department,  bureau,  or 
office  shaU  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  any  articles  except  sucli  as  the  head 
of  the  department  shaU  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  department,  bureau,  or  office,  and  shaU,  by  written  order,  direct  to  be 
procured. 

That  would  cover  a  case  like  this.  Suppose  one  of  our  tabulating 
machines  broke  down.  Under  that  statute  before  us  could  buy  a 
new  part  we  could  have  to  go  to  the  Secretary  and  get  him  to  sign 
an  order  in  advance  to  allow  us  to  go  down  town  and  get  the  part. 
^Ve  limited  it  to  $25  so  that  no  evil  could  occur.  In  case  of  an  emer- 
gency we  could  telephone  to  the  contractor  and  give  him  the  order 
later.  The  order  is  finally  approved  but  not  in  advance.  It  has 
helped  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  for  items  not  over  $25  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  did  not  want  it  for  items  involving  any  larger 
amount  than  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  take  it  your  opinion  is  that  if  the  paragraph  in 
brackets,  on  page  7,  is  eliminated  that  the  law  contained  in  the  last 
paragraph  covers  the  case  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  need  for  this? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  None  whatever.  We  omitted  it  from  our  estimates ; 
we  did  not  put  it  in  because  the  word  "  hereafter  "  makes  it  perma- 
nent legislation. 

RENT  of  BUlIiDINGS  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Shrea-e.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  item  at  the  top  of  page 
8.  for  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  which  vou 
are  asking  $66,500. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  $65,500  of  that  represents  the  Commerce  Building, 
in  which  the  main  portion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
housed.  One  thousand  dollars  represents  the  rent  of  a  stable  or 
garage  where  we  keep  the  Secretary's  limousine,  and  one  of  our 
motor  trucks,  and  one  c^r  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It 
used  to  be  a  stable  when  we  had  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Then  the  Department  of  Commerce  Building  is  a 
rented  building. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Rented  from  whom? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  It  is  rented  from  Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Halliday.  It 
was  originally  constructed  by  the  Commerce  Building  Co.,  ana  they 
later  sold  it  to  Mrs.  Halliday. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  are  there  in  that 
building? 

Mr.  Libbey.  It  contains  182,954  square  feet,  and  I  think  the  esti- 
mate will  show  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  28  cents  a  foot. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  appendix  to  the  Budget. 

RENT  OF  STORAGE  SPACE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  "  For  rent  of  storage  space  outside 
the  Commerce  Building,"  for  which  you  ask  $2,000. 

Mr.  LdBBEY.  We  are  renting  space  now,  but  we  are  not  using  all  of 
that  appropriation.  We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  use  quite 
all  that  amount,  although  when  we  first  asked  for  that  authority  we 
thought  we  would  need  that  much.  We  had  a  census  coming  on,  and 
we  had  lots  of  things  to  store  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  prep- 
aration for  the  taking  of  the  census,  but  we  used  only  the  amount 
we  needed.  We  are  now  renting  6,200  square  feet,  and  under  the 
law  we  are  restricted  to  paying  not  to  exceed  25  cents  a  square  foot 
as  a  rental  charge,  and  the  building  must  be  fireproof.  Our  total 
exj)enditure  is  $1,500,  and  the  rest  oi  the  appropriation  we  turn  back 
to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  store  there? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  have  a  large  number  of  department  records  and 
census  cards  there,  and  we  store  a  good  bit  of  our  material,  such  as 
envelopes,  until  they  are  ready  for  issue  or  use.  We  have  some  of 
the  census  machinery  there.  We  store  old  furniture  until  such  time 
as  we  are  authorized  by  law  to  dispose  of  it.  That  is  general  storage. 
We  also  have  a  lot  of  census  records  over  there  that  were  damaged  in 
the  fire.    They  are  quite  a  burden. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  That  storage  charge  seems  pretty  high  as  compared 
with  the  rent  you  are  paying  for  the  main  Commerce  Building. 

Mr.  Libbey.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  storage  space.  I  went  all 
around  looking  for  storage  space.  I  was  offered  storage  space  at 
70  cents  a  foot,  90  cents  a  foot,  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  foot,  whereas 
the  law  says  we  must  not  pay  more  than  25  cents  a  square  foot 
for  fireproof  storage.  We  are  using  the  stable  of  the  old  Heurich 
Brewery.  I  went  to  the  brewery  ana  found  that  they  had  some  very 
desirable  space  in  the  brewery  proper,  but  they  had  some  cheaper 
space  in  the  stable,  which  is  a  building  of  brick  and  concrete  con- 
struction, and  just  as  fireproof  as  you  can  make  a  building.  We 
have  taken  the  space  in  as  small  parcels  as  we  needed  it. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Where  is  that  storage  house  located  ? 
Mr.  Libbey.  It  is  at  Twenty-sixth  and  D  Streets. 
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Wednesday,  January  25,  1922. 
BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JITLIITS  KLEIN,  DIBECTOB. 

DUTIES   AND   ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  we  are  taking  up  this  morning  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  We  would  like  to  have  you 
make  a  general  statement  of  the  duties  of  this  bureau,  going  into 
some  detail  with  reference  to  the  present  activities  of  your  com- 
mercial attaches  and  trade  commissioners. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  briefly,  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  is  that  of  collecting  accurate  information  on 
foreign  economic  and  specifically  commercial  conditions  and  dis- 
tributing that  information  as  effectively  as  possible,  getting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  individuals,  firms,  banks,  and  business  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  most  likely  to  profit  by  such  information.  For 
that  purpose  the  bureau  maintains  a  series  of  foreign  offices  of  its 
own,  some  27  offices  in  all;  some  of  them  in  charge  of  commercial 
attaches  and  others  in  charge  of  trade  commissioners,  a  distinction 
which  I  want  to  bring  out  in  just  a  moment.  The  Consular  Service 
is  also  required  by  law  to  transmit  to  the  bureau,  through  the  State 
Department,  all  information  pertaining  to  commercial  matters  which 
that  service  is  able  to  collect.  The  bureau,  in  other  words,  is  a 
vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  information.  At  first  glimpse  this 
might  appear  to  be  a  purely  passive,  semiclerical  function. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  become  extremely  complicated,  because 
there  is  brought  with  that  work  the  responsibility  of  bringing  this 
information  to  the  individuals  who  can  really  profit  by  it,  and  not 
only  that,  but  of  thinking  constructively  as  well;  not  simply  receiv- 
ing information  as  it  happens  to  come  in,  but  going  out  for  it.  The 
illustrations  which  Mr.  Hoover  gave  yesterday  are  more  or  less 
indicative  of  that;  we  may  note  the  position,  for  example,  of  the 
rice  growers  in  this  country,  an  absolutely  desperate  situation,  be- 
cause they  were  totally  unmformed  and  had  no  means  of  getting 
information  on  foreign  rice  market  conditions,  and  because  of  misin- 
formation the  prices  were  being  seriously  depressed.  The  whole  sit- 
uation was  cleared  up  as  a  direct  result  of  petting  accurate  informa- 
tion from  this  bureau.  We  collect  this  particular  information  almost 
entirely  through  our  own  men  in  the  foreign  markets. 

A  difficult  part  of  the  work  is  the  proper  shaping  of  instructions 
to  the  men  in  the  field.    In  the  old  days,  before  we  undertook  a  com- 

Slete  reorganization  of  this  bureau — that  is  to  say,  before  the  1st  of 
uly  last — an  inquiry  wouhl  have  gone  out  in  a  very  noncommittal 
and  general  fashion  to  all  trade  commissioners  and  commercial 
attaches,  "  Tell  us  what  you  can  about  the  rice  market."  To-day  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  game  is  in  properly  shap- 
ing the  questionnaire  so  that  the  proper  information  is  asked  for. 

Another  illustration  may  be  cited  on  this  point:  The  dealers  in 
cotton  cloth  in  this  country  have  long  wanted  to  have  accurate  data 
on  foreign  prices.     It  might  ordinarily  seem  to  be  a  very  simple 
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task  to  instruct  our  field  men  to  report  on  prices  of  foreign  cloths, 
but  the  first  difficulty  encountered  m  that  connection  is  that  of  in- 
suring the  receipt  of  prices  for  precisely  comparable  merchandise.  In 
other  words,  we  had  to  have  a  practical,  useful  questionnaire. 
Through  our  textile  division,  which  is  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
cotton  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  this  country,  we  brought  in 
a  mass  of  technical  guidance,  so  that  the  questionnaire  was  boiled 
down  to  a  few  direct  and  rather  detailed  questions ;  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  the  types  of  fabrics  in- 
volved we  are  now  covering  the  world  with  a  network  for  the  drawing 
in  of  price  data  that  is  going  to  be  invaluable  for  that  particular 
trade. 

We  propose  to  do  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  lumber,  and 
there  again  we  run  into  the  question  of  making  sure  we  are  dealing 
with  practical  and  detailed  information  that  is  going  to  be  of  value 
to  the  trade,  all  of  which,  of  course,  requires  more  or  less  practical 
guidance  from  the  lumbermen.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Oxholm,  the 
chief  of  our  lumber  division,  who  was  a  lumber  exporter  of  very 
considerable  experience,  has  been  going  all  over  the  country  meeting 
and  talking  individually  with  more  than  a  thousand  lumber  ex- 
porters to  nnd  out  precisely  what  their  export  problems  are. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  he  give  us  any  estimate  of  what  the  near  future 
is  going  to  brinff  forth  in  the  way  of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  KjLEiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  He  seems  to  feel  that  there  are  some  rather  promising 
markets.    He  was  very  favorably  impressed 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  for  the  export  trade? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Before  the  depression  we  exported  about  33  per  cent 
of  our  lumber. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  he  able  to  supply  information  as  to  the  kind  of 
lumber  needed  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Klein.  He  is  in  position  to  do  that,  and  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  give  that  information  to  the  committee  if  it  should  be 
desired. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  trying  to  meet  with  this  particular 
organization  is  to  build  up  groups  of  really  trained  business  men 
who  can  speak  the  language  of  the  business  men.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, in  discussing  the  question  of  flour,  which,  I  think,  arose  yes- 
terday  

METHOD  OF  SECURING  AND  DIFFUSING  INFORMATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Before  you  go  into  that  any  further  I  wish  you  would 
explain  your  organization  abroad ;  how  you  gather  the  information 
which  you  have  referred  to,  your  organization  at  home,  explaining 
in  detail  how  you  disseminate  the  information,  so  wfe  may  have  a 
picture  of  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  might  start  with  the  offices  here  in  Washington 
and  then  work  out  in  both  directions,  into  the  foreign  field  and  then 
into  the  domestic  field,  because  we  have  a  chain  of  district  and  cooper- 
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ative  offices  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  offices  in  the 
foreign  countries,  in  order  to  bring  ourselves  in  closer  touch  with 
domestic  needs;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  manufacturers  and  exporters 
in  their  respective  localities! 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  The  particular  information  we  want  is  to  know  how 
you  secure  the  information,  and  then  how  you  disseminate  the  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  bureau  as  a  whole  is  organized,  as  you  can  see 
from  this  chart,  in  four  general  ^oups  of  divisions:  (1)  Adminis- 
trative, (2)  technical  [such  as  tariffs,  commercial  laws,  etc.],  (3)  re- 
gional [Far  East,  Latin  America,  etc.],  and  (4)  commodities.  This 
chart  will  give  you  a  picture  of  the  whole  organization,  its  functions, 
and  purposes.  We  have  here  [indicating  on  chart]  the  group  of 
commodity  divisions,  the  names  being  more  or  less  explanatory — 
automotive,  foodstuffs,  lumber,  shoes,  etc.  Each  one  of  these  di- 
visions is  organized  under  men  familiar  with  given  trades,  with  the 
approval  and  supervision,  of  course,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. These  divisions  were  all  built  up  since  the  1st  of  last  July  and 
they  are  now  one  of  the  most  helpful  parts  of  our  whole  organization. 
Ii^  each  case  the  division  was  organized  with  the  closest  cooperation 
of  the  trade  concerned — of  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  this 
country. 

Take,  for  example,  the  automotive  division.  Instead  of  drawing  in 
the  usual  types  of  Government  clerks  w^e  went  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. We  asked  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  represents  practically  90  per  cent  of  the  industry,  to  go  over 
this  question  with  us,  to  outline,  m  the  first  place,  the  functions  they 
would  expect  a  division  of  this  sort  to  perform  in  the  matter  of 
collecting  information  abroad  and  of  bringing  it  to  them ;  of  finding 
the  proper  personnel  for  us,  so  far  as  the  heads  were  concerned,  and 
they  took  that  responsibility  very  seriously.  They  examined,  them- 
selves, 66  expert  automobile  exporters  who  were  available  for  that 
position.  They  took  the  burden  on  themselves  and  sifted  the  gi'oup 
down  until  they  finally  got  two  men,  and  there  was  no  choice  between 
those  two,  and  so  we  decided  to  take  them  both,  and  they  are  now 
with  the  automotive  division. 

One  of  them  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Far  East  to  study  the  market 
for  automobiles  there  and  also  the  road  situation  and  automotive 
problems  in  general,  and  the  other  is  in  charge  of  the  office  here. 
This  particular  office — and  I  take  this  simply  as  a  typical  illustra- 
tion of  all  the  others — is  in  constant  relationship  with  the  automo- 
bile industr3^  There  is  one  very  large  manufacturer  who  is  outside 
the  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  regard  it  as  a  very  fine 
tribute  to  the  efficacy  of  this  particular  division  to  note  that  that 
manufacturer  is  cooperating  very  directly  and  constantly  with  this 
division.  In  other  words,  this  division  is  a  central  point  for  the 
whole  automobile  industry  so  far  as  relates  to  export. 

Briefly,  the  way  that  particular  division  furwions  is  this:  The 
foreign  service,  which  I  will  describe  in  a  moment,  is  at  the  dis- 
posal, of  course,  of  this  automobile  division.  Inquiries  come  in 
asking,  for  example,  what  types  of  spark  plugs  are  now  being  sold 
in  India;  what  is  the  precise  situation  with  reference  to  the  conri pe- 
tition of  French  cars  with  American  cars  in  Poland ;  what  discrimi- 
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nation  is  now  prevalent  in  Latin  America  against  American  cars 
irith  reference  to  municipal  legislation;  what  trade-mark  difficulty 
is  a  certain  car  likelv  to  meet  in  France.  These  inquiries  are 
brought  to  the  automobile  division  right  here  in  Washington  or  the 
automotive  division  chief  will  be  asked  them  as  he  consults  with  the 
diflFerent  automobile  manufacturers  and  exporters  throughout  the 
country.  He  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  away  from  ^\^shington 
in  endeavoring  to  maintain  this  constant  relationship  with  the  indus- 
try and  make  sure  the  information  collected  is  up  to  date  and 
actually  useful. 

These  inquiries  may  be  answered  from  data  available  in  Washing- 
ton; if  not,  they  will  be  transmitted  at  once  to  the  proper  field 
officer,  who  may  be  either  a  consul  or  a  Department  oi  Commerce 
representative  in  the  foreign  country  concerned.  The  minute  the 
information  comes  back  from  abroad  it  is  transmitted  by  the  auto- 
mobile division  to  the  American  concerns  most  interested.  In  the 
okl  days  the  information  used  to  be  printed  and  sent  broadcast  in 
our  daily  commerce  reports,  and  the  result  was  that  the  British  and 
French  manufacturers  of  automobiles  got  it  as  quickly  as  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

RESULTS  AND  BENI-TITS  OF  BUBKAU  TO  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  WTiat  have  been  the  actual  results  of  this  work  in 
relation  to  the  selling  of  automobiles? 

Mr.  Kleix.  I  think  I  can  perhaps  answer  that  question  best  by 
allowing  the  industry  to  speak  for  us.  I  have  here  a  few  voluntary 
acknowledgments  by  automotive  companies  of  the  dollars  and  cents 
value  of  specific  services  rendered  by  the  bureau.  In  some  cases  it 
is  difficult  to  say  in  so  many  dollars  just  what  have  been  the  results, 
because  very  frequently  our  chief  service  is  in  preventing  unneces- 
sary expense  or  unnecessary  exploitation.  These  are  a  few  out  of 
several  hundred  letters  that  have  come  in  in  the  last  few  months 
from  manufacturers  conveying  thanks  in  each  case  for  either  profits 
or  savings  resulting  from  the  oureau's  activity ;  and  I  may  say  that 
these  are  entirely  unsolicited,  because  we  do  not  make  it  a  business 
to  go  out  and  ask  for  letters  of  this  sort.  This  one  is  from  the 
Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co. : 

We  wish  to  conipllineiit  you  on  the  activity  of  Mr.  CunninKliam,  commercial 
attach^  at  Madrid.  Our  dealers  in  Madrid  have  informed  us  that  he  is  very 
often  of  great  assistance  to  them,  and  they  frequently  make  use  of  his  services. 
It  was  only  a  short  time  a«o  wlien  Spain  increased  the  duty  on  motor  cycles 
threefold  that  our  dealer,  working  in  very  close  harmony  with  Mr.  Cunninf^ham, 
endeavored  to  have  these  rates  reduced.  We  are  now  informed  that  their  efforts 
were  successful. 

Here  is  another  from  the  Wichita  Motors  Co.,  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.: 

Everything  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  seems  to  have 
real  life  in  It  these  days,  and  it  certainly  is  good  to  know  that  at  last  we  can 
count  on  real  export  assistance  from  the  whole  department. 

There  are  many  others  which  I  need  not  take  up  your  time  to  read, 
from  the  General  Motoi-s  Corporation,  of  Detroit;  the  Gill  Storage 
Batterv  Co.j  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.;  the  Cleveland  Motorcycle 
Manu/acturing  Co. ;  the  Klaxon  Co.,  of  Newark ;  and  others  from  all 
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parts  of  the  country  of  the  same  description.    The  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce  says: 

We  are  indeed  glad  to  learn  of  the  prompt  action  that  you  have  taken  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  discrimination  against  American  taxicabs  in  Calcutta. 
We  are  forwarding  a  copy  of  your  letter  on  the  subject  to  both  Dodge  Bros, 
and  Mr.  Drake.  This  will  give  them  an  excellent  Illustration  of  the  fine  results 
to  be  expected  in  our  foreign  trade  from  the  new  spirit  of  cooperative  endeavor 
between   Government   and   industry. 

Here  is  one  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  member  from  New  Jersey, 
from  the  Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  and  has  to  do  with  flour: 

When  we  receiveii  your  letter  of  December  17  in  regard  to  delays  in  cable 
communications  with  the  Near  East  (regarding  transmission  of  orders,  quota- 
tions, etc.),  the  remark  was  made:  "At  last  we  have  a  real  Department  of 
Oonunerce." 

Much  surprise  was  also  expressed  over  the  fact  that  our  letter  of  tlie  16th 
was  undoubtedly  replied  to  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  received.  Promptness 
of  this  kind  is  a  most  mi  usual  experience  for  us  in  our  dealings  with  Govern- 
ment  departments. 

The  function  of  each  of  these  commodity  divisions  is  more  or  less 
of  that  description,  a  constant  alertness  in  the  matter  of  foreigrn 
conditions.  The  average  number  of  dispatches  received  last  year  was 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  or  70  a  day.  We  are  now 
averaging  150  dispatches  a  day  from  the  foreign  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  all  descriptions.  The  Consular  service  has  been 
stimulated  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  bring  in  more  direct  and  more 
concrete  results.  The  reaction,  of  course,  on  the  whole  service  of  the 
bureau  is  astonishing  in  the  flood  of  inquiries  coming  in.  Just  this 
morning  I  had  later  figures  than  those  cited  yesterday  by  Mr.  Hoover. 
As  he  said,  last  summer  we  were  getting  about  5,000  inquiries  a 
week.  Week  before  last  we  got  9,005,  and  last  week  we  got  10^67, 
and  these  are  inquiries  of  a  very  direct  and  specific  character.  For 
example,  here  is  a  list  made  up  of  some  of  the  1,700  that  came  in  to 
the  bureau  and  its  district  offices  yesterday  morning.  It  will  be  noted 
that  they  came  from  all  over  the  country,  and  call  for  very  specific 
facts — not  vague,  academic  generalities — on  all  kinds  of  commodities 
and  business  practices.  They  can  not  be  answered  by  clerks;  they  re- 
quire experienced,  competent  judgment.    The  list  follows : 

FIRMS    MAKING   INQUIRIES  AND   NATURE  OF   INQIIRY. 

WiUinm  Whltimin  Co.  (Inc.),  Boston,  Mass..  import  duties  on  cotton  yarn 
shipped  from  the  Uniteil  States  to  Australia,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  market  for  American  tele- 
phone equipment  in  Bulgaria. 

The  A.  J.  Alsdorf  Corporation,  Chicago,  111.,  nnirket  for  American  ready -cut 
houses  in  Spain. 

Lombard  Auto  Traotor-Truck  Corporation.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  market  for 
American  tractors  in  Russia. 

The  Hart  &  Hegeman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  foreign  rates  of 
duty  on  American  electrical  equipment. 

United  States  Rubber  Export  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  \'.,  market  for  Ameri- 
can tires  in  South  Africa. 

United  States  Testing  Co.  (Inc.).  New  York,  N.  Y.,  laws  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  American  corporations  In  China  and  Japan. 

The  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  information 
regarding  two  import  houses  in  Latin  America. 

New  York  Blue  Print  Paper  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  market  in  Mexico  for 
various  kinds  of  American  goods. 
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The  Carter's  Ink  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  Canadian  law  in  regard  to  marking  of 
American  goo<1s  imiwrted  into  Canada. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit.  Micli.,  financing  of  slupments  to  foreign 
countries  and  otlier  details  eonnectetl  with  the  exportation  of  motor  trucks. 

The  Wald  Co.,  New  York,  X.  V..  commercial  information  on  Greece  and  the 
Halkan  Provinces. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co..  Clintonville,  Wis.,  information  on  foreign 
markets  for  gasoline  motor  railway  cars. 

The  American  Kolliug  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  exportation  of  American 
irou  and  steel  slieets. 

Macheth-Evuns  <»liiss  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacture  of  a  new  type  of 
autonmbile  Inmp  in  England. 

Alfred  ( ■.  (vaunt  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  American  source  of  supply  for  cotton- 
ades,  samples  of  which  are  furnished. 

Lyon  &  Healy,  Chicago,  111.,  market  for  American  pianos  in  South  Africa. 

J.  I.  Case  I'low  Works  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  market  for  American  tractors  in 
Australia. 

Chattanooga  Implement  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  C'hattanooga,  Tenn.,  requests 
advice  as  to  steps  to  take  in  connection  with  a  shipment  of  carload  of  hay 
presses,  disk  plows,  and  pea  hullers  to  a  Arm  in  Madrid,  Spain,  which  was 
refused. 

Southgate  Export  Coal  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  markets  for  American  coal  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Quaker  City  (Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  embargo  against  the  impor- 
tation of  American  flour  into  Spain. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  (Jo.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  market  for  American  electrical 
equipment  in  Australia. 

Capitol  Refining  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mexican  importers  of  groceries  and  pro- 
visions. 

First  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  imports  and  exports  of  com 
and  com  meal. 

The  Dixie  Culvert  &  Metal  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga.,  lists  of  roads  constructed  and 
projected  in  Cuba. 

The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  rates  of  duty  on  Ameri- 
can goods  Imported  into  France,  necessity  of  certificates  of  origin  and  various 
other  technical  questions. 

The  Drill  &  Reamer  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  exportati(m  of  small  tools  to 
France  with  especial  reference  to  French  tariff  on  American  tools. 

The  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  general  conditions 
in  Cuba  in  order  to  decide  upon  credit  terms  to  be  extended  to  merchants  In 
Cuba. 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  market  for  American  sugar- 
cane grinding  machinery'  in  Brazil. 

The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass.,  financing 
the  shipment  of  American  cotton  goods  to  Scandinavia. 

W.  A.  Hammond  Co.,  San  Franclscc»,  Calif.,  importers  of  American  lumber  In 
foreign  countries. 

Flash  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  registration  of  trade-mark  In  South 
America. 

The  Belber  Trunk  *&  Bag  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  infonnation  regarding  im- 
port houses  in  Lislwn  and  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Whitin  Machine  Works,  \\iiitinsville,  Mass.,  market  for  products  In  India. 

The  Cincinnati  Planer  (^.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  exjmrts  of  planers,  imring  mills, 
and  lathes  to  foreign  companies. 

Standard-Tllton  Milling  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  tariff  on  American  flour  in  Mexico 
and  other  countries. 

General  Petroleum  O)rporatlon,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  information  on  petro- 
leum in  various  foreign  countries. 

The  Cneveland-<:niffs  Iron  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  market  for  formaldehyde  in 
France,  preferential  duty  on  this  article  from  England  and  Canada. 

The  Gramm-Bemstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima.  Ohio,  market  for  American 
automobile  equipment  in  Peru. 

La  Crosse  Plow  CJo.,  La  Croase,  Wis.,  market  for  American  agricultural  ma- 
ehlnerj-  and  implements  In  Italy. 

W.  R.  Sayre  Lumber  Co.  (Inc.),  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  market  for  American 
lumber  in  CJiiba. 
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Kellogg  Toasted  C'orii  Flake  Co..  Battle  Creek,  Midi.,  statistics  on  e5cl>ort8  of 
American  ready-to-eat  cereals  and  cooked  cereals. 

American  Battery  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  marJcet  for  American  batteries  in  Aii.s- 
tralia. 

W.  M.  Welch  Mfg.  Co.,  Cliicago,  111.,  handbooks  on  Bolivia  and  other  South 
and  Central  American  countries. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearlwrn.  Midi.,  statistics  on  the  automotive  Industry  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  New  York.  X.  Y.,  importation  of  ruhl>er 
sundries  of  German  manufacture  which  are  being  imported  into  this  ef>untry 
and  marketed  at  sales  value  reported  to  be  consi<ierably  !)elo\v  that  of  Ameri- 
can-made goods. 

Advance  Automobile  Accessories  Corporation,  Chicago,  III.,  distribution  of 
American  automobiles  in  foreign  countries. 

Thomas  G.  Plant  Co..  Boston,  Mass.,  retpiests  that  bureau  ascertain  by  cable 
information  regarding  a  firm  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  which  owes  the  Plant  Co. 
about  $18,000  for  merchandi.se  shii>ped  in  1920. 

Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  lists  of  water-iK>wer 
electric  developments  in  South  America  with  a  view  to  developing  markets  for 
an  electric  steam  generator. 

TRADE   COMMISSIONERS   AND  COMMERCIAT.   ATTACH fts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  what  does  your  organization  consist  of  in  for- 
eim  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  foreign  countries  we  have  representatives  of  two 
descriptions,  commercial  attaches  and  trade  commissioners,  with  as- 
sistants and  clerks. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Kight  there  you  might  explain  the  difference  between 
them,  before  you  proceed  further. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  approximately  16  commercial  attach^  now. 
They  are  the  senior  members  of  our  foreign  staff.  They  are  attaclied, 
as  tne  name  indicates,  to  the  staff  of  a  legation  or  an  embassy,  serv- 
ing frequently  as  economic  advisers  to  those  foreign  missions.  They 
are  accredited  to  the  foreign  Government  in  question  and  have  for 
that  reason  a  diplomatic  standing  which  is  of  very  considerable  help 
to  them.  In  other  words,  thev  are  allowed  to  go  directly  to  a  foreign 
minister  or  a  Government  officer  of  any  description,  and  present  the 
case  of  any  American  company  that  might  have  dealings  with  that 
foreign  Government. 

Mr.  Shrevt-:.  How  do  you  differentiate  between  a  consular  agent 
and  a  commercial  attache  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  The  Consular  Service  is  under  the  State  Department, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  time  is,  by  f orce»  of  necessity,  taken 
up  with  important  and  valuable  services  of  a  nontrade-promoting 
character/including  political,  diplomatic,  and  noncommercial  ques- 
tions, such  as  those  Mr.  Salmon  referred  to  yesterday  in  connection 
with  the  Athen's  consulate ;  visein^  of  passports,  checking  up  of  ship's 
papers,  attending  to  the  difficulties  of  crews,  etc.  The  time  which 
they  have  available  specifically  for  trade  investigation  and  promo- 
tion is  therefore  limited.  I  am  told  that  it  ranges  from  15  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  time  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  men  have  you  attached  to  your  foreign 
service? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Altogether — commercial  attaches,  trade  commissioners, 
assistants,  clerks,  etc. — approximately  135.  I  might  make  the  dis- 
tinction right  here  between  the  conimercial  attache  and  the  trade 
commissioner.    The  trade  conmiissioner  is,  in  effect,  a  junior  corn- 
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mercial  attache.  His  salary  is  not  quite  so  high ;  he  is  a  man  of  per- 
haps not  quite  the  experience,  business  training,  and  judgment  of  the 
commercial  attache:  but,  like  the  attache,  he  spends  all  his  time  in 
studying  foreign  business  conditions  and  looking  after  the  interests 
of  American  firms  abroad.  There  are  two  types  of  trade  commis- 
sioners. We  have  not  specifically  differentiated  them,  but  there  are 
two  general  types  of  service  rendered  by  the  trade  commissioner. 
One  IS  that  of  a  resident  officer,  somewhat  like  a  commercial  attache, 
but  in  a  minor  country.  For  example,  we  have  a  trade  commissioner 
in  Eumania,  whereas  we  have  a  commercial  attach^  in  France,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  between  the  relative  commercial  importance 
of  the  countries — the  same  distinction  that  you  have  between  a  min- 
ister and  an  ambassador.  Such  a  resident  trade  commissioner  is  per- 
manently stationed  in  a  certain  city,  but  he  is  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  cover  a  certain  district. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  relates  both  to  the  commercial  attache  as  well  as 
the  trade  commissioner,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  P"or  instance,  during  my  own  service  as  com- 
mercial attache  down  in  Buenos  Aires,  my  district  included  Argen- 
tina, Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  and  I  was  constantly  going  over  this 
territory. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  If  the  designation  of  commercial  attache  is  of  service 
to  them,  as  you  have  just  stated,  what  is  the  reason  for  not  giving  that 
same  designation  to  your  trade  commissioners? 

Mr.  B^EiN.  Partly  that  of  giving  a  certain  gradation;  the  same 
reason,  I  presume,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  organization  of 
our  whole  Diplomatic  Service ;  that  is  to  say,  the  distinction  between 
a  minister  and  an  ambassador.    There  is  a  certain  seniority  involved. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  follow  in  this  case, 
because  these  men  are  really  sent  to  these  Governments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information ;  and  whatever  will  be  of  help  to  tnem 
in  obtaining  that  information  and  assisting  you  in  carrying  on  the 
promotion  of  the  work  you  have  mapped  out  for  them,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  given  attention  to,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  undertaking 
to  place  one  man  over  another,  if  both  are  there  tor  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  if  you  are  really  hurting  the  service  by  giving  a  designa- 
tion to  one  that  does  not  clothe  him  with  the  same  power  and  authority 
and  ability  to  render  efficient  service,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  making 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  putting  in  as  many  commercial  attaches  as 
the  funds  wUI  permit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  attaches  we  have 
appointed  is  right  up  to  the  limit*^  of  the  commercial-attache  fund, 
which  you  will  notice  is  a  separate  lump  sum.  If  that  sum  is  ex- 
panded^ as  we  earnestly  hope  it  will  be,  we  will  put  on  more  com- 
mercial attach^.  In  other  words,  we  shall  transform  certain  of  these 
trade  commissioner  posts  into  commercial  attache  offices,  and  we 
would  much  prefer  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.   What  is  the  difference  in  the  salary? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  salary  of  the  commercial  attaches  range  from 
$6,000  to  $8,000,  and  the  salaries  of  the  trade  commissioners  range 
from  perhaps  $5,000  to  $7,000.  The  trade  commissioners  in  some 
instances,  I  may  say,  have  been  given,  by  courtesy  of  the  State 
Department,  a  diplomatic  standing  which  has  been  of  help  to  them. 
3—22 5 
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We  have  arranged  that  in  dividual  cases,  and  our  purpose  is  to  ex- 
tend the  attache  service,  with  its  corresponding  benefit,  as  far  as  we 
can. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  say  you  had  135  men  abroad;  how  many  men 
have  you  here? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  total  includes  a  number  of  clerks. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  that  many  men  employed  in  the  foreign 
service  ? 

Mr.  Klein.   Yes.    Here  in  Washington  we  have  about  335. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  want  to  follow  up  tliis  other  matter.  What  special 
benefit  is  there  then  to  your  department  to  name  a  man  as  foreign 
tirade  commissioner?  You  have  a  schedule  of  salaries  for  the  com- 
mercial attaches  ranging  from  $6,000  to  $8,000,  so  j'ou  might  as  well 
make  it  range  from  $5,000  to  $8,000,  and  make  it  one  single  service. 
It  occurs  to  me,  if  what  you  have  stated  is  correct,  and  since  as  the 
designation  of  them  as  commercial  attaches  enables  them  to  more 
efficiently  perform  the  service,  you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  that 
that  same  help  is  extended  to  the  other  representatives  whom  you 
have  over  there. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  another  phase  of  the  trade  commissioner 
service  which  I  have  not  yet  de^cril^ed,  and  that  may  answer  your 
question.  I  said  there  were  two  types  of  trade  commissioners,  a 
.  resident  trade  commissioner  who  is  in  effect  a  junior  commercial 
attache  and  w^hom  we  should  be.  I  think,  quite  agreeable  to  calling 
a  commercial  attache  if  our  commercial  attache  fund  would  so  per- 
mit. Then  there  is  another  type  of  trade  commissioner  who  travels 
in  various  countries  and  studies  the  market  conditions  in  a  specific 
line.  Take,  for  example,  the  trade  commissioner  who  is  now  going 
to  the  Far  East  to  study  the  market  for  automobiles.  We  have  had 
several  men  of  that  description  out  in  the  field,  studying  the  market 
for  electrical  goods,  lumber  and  industrial  machinery,  textiles,  rail- 
way supplies,  and  20  or  30  other  lines. 

Mr.  Olia'er.  I  do  not  think  anything  you  have  said  demonstrates 
any  reason  for  designating  one  as  commercial  attache  and  the  other 
by  a  title  that  does  not  give  him  the  same  chance  to  render  efficient 
service. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  if  we  were  to  call  our  traveling  trade  com- 
missicmers  commercial  attaches  it  would  be  misleading  to  the  trade 
and  to  foreign  Governments,  and  we  would  certainly  have  to  give 
some  particular  explanation  to  the  State  Department,  because  tney 
w^ould  not  be  attached  to  any  legation. 

Mr.  Shren-e.  Do  the  trade  commissioners  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  commercial  attaches? 

Mr.  Klein.  Usually,  but  not  in  all  cases.  In  these  investigations 
of  special  lines  they  do  not.  Of  course,  it  is  presumed  that  when  they 
are  in  a  given  country  where  we  happen  to  have  a  commeicial  at- 
tache tht^y  wmU  w^ork  in  very  close  cooperation  with  them.  In  some 
of  our  large  offices  we  have  trade  commissioners  attached  to  the 
commercial  attache's  office,  for  instance  in  the  London  office. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  in  that  event  they  work  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commercial  attach^? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  so  that  a  special  diplomatic  standing  is  not 
necessary  for  those  men  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  their  office.    We 
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usually  have  at  least  one  man,  and  in  some  instances  two,  men  in 
each  (>f  our  resident  offices  abroad  with  this  diplomatic  standin*:. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  never  have  but  one  commercial  attache  in  a 
country,  do  you? 

Mr.  Klein.  Never. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  But  you  may  have  several  trade  commissioners. 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly;  and  in  each  case  we  want  to  have  tlie  one 
man  in  charge  of  the  office,  wherever  possible,  given  this  diplomatic 
standing  in  order  that  he  can  render  the  service  which  I  have  just 
described.  With  reference  to  the  terminology  of  the  names,  those 
names,  as  I  said,  were  largely  based  on  comparable  precedents  of  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  named  them  all  commercial  attaches,  there 
would  be  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  men  you  could  send  to  a 
country. 

Mr.  "Kletn.  Yes;  there  would  very  certainly  be  a  limitation.  If 
we  had  two  or  three  commercial  attaches  in  London,  for  instance,  I 
think  we  would  get  into  difficulty. 

COOPEBATION    WITH    STATE    DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  covered  in  the 
record,  and  if  it  has  been  it  ne^d  not  go  in  again,  whether  your  com- 
mercial attaches  have  any  credentials  from  the  State  Department  in 
cooperation  with  your  department. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have,  in  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, through  its  field  officers,  gives  them  this  diplomatic  standing 
whicn  I  have  just  described. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  that  appeared  in  the  record  before  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  think  it  has.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  diplomatic  status.  We  find  that  very  helpful  for  the  purposes 
I  have  just  described,  as  a  means  of  direct  dealing  with  foreign 
Government  officials. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  should  think  that  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  one  particular  illustration  which  1  can  speak  of 
first  hand  happened  when  I  was  in  Buenos  Aii-es  as  commercial 
attache.  Our  American  exporters  of  foodstuffs  got  into  difficul- 
ties  

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  Right  at  this  point  you  might  refer 
to  how  you  work  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  with 
reference  to  these  foreign  offices. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is,  I  think,  practically  no  duplication  between 
the  two  field  services.  I  sa^  that  on  the  basis  of  my  own  observa- 
tions, and  I  am  supported  m  that  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  and 
by  every  business  organization  that  has  used  both  services.  We 
arrive  at  that  by  a  series  of  practical  working  understandings  and 
arrangements  with  the  State  Department  here  as  well  as  by  agree- 
ments between  the  respective  men  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  ever  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
State  Department  and  yourselves? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  had  been  in  the  past,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  at  all  of  any  consequence  at  present.  In  years  past  there 
had  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  partly  because  oi  the  newness  of 
our  own  service.  Insistent  pressure  from  the  business  men  and 
organizations  of  the  country  compelled  the  Department  of  Commerce 
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to  expand  very  rapidly  and  to  develop  new  functions  for  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  foreign  trade.  We  have  now,  I  think, 
arrived  at  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  functions  of  the  two  serv- 
ices here  in  Washington,  and  in  every  case  where  there  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Consular  Service  and  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  any  city  abroad,  there  is  a  very  definite  and  clear 
understanding  between  the  two  services  as  to  what  shall  be  done  by 
each. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Does  the  State  Department  give  you  any  information 
of  value,  and  do  you  use  it  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Klein.  Do  you  mean  whether  the  consuls  turn  in  reports  to 
us,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Shre\t..  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  indeed.  The  15  to  45  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the 
consuls  of  which  I  was  speaking  yields  reports  of  very  considerable 
use,  and  we  are  trying  to  give  that  margin  of  the  consul's  time  which 
is  at  the  disposal  of  our  foreign-trade  interests  the  maximum  amount 
of  efficient  direction,  and  we  have  been  able  to  secure  very  fine 
cooperation  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  you  analyze  the  reports  you  get  from  them 
and  the  reports  from  your  own  people,  do  vou  find  any  duplication  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Practically  none  at  all.  That  is  largely  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  instructions  going  out  to  the  men  are  very  care- 
fully sifted  at  this  end.  We  even  get  that  down  to  the  point  where 
most  business  men  in  the  country  recognize  that  their  requests  for 
information  should  come  first  to  Washington  before  they  go  to  the 
field,  and  we  are  able  in  many  instances  in  that  way  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  business  men  in  this  country  information  already  re- 
ceived from  consuls,  commercial  attaches,  and  commissioners  which 
otlierwise  would  be  delayed  for  months. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  these  instructions  you  refer  to  prepared  jointly 
by  your  department  and  the  Department  of  State,  or  do  you  eacn 
act  in  a  separate  way? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  cooperation.  We 
have  a  liaison  arrangement  now  established  between  the  consular 
service  and  our  own  bureau  here  with  reference  to  all  manner  of 
general  instructions  to  men  in  the  field.  Of  course,  each  service 
sends  out  its  own  instructions  direct  very  frequently  where  it  is 
known  there  is  not  any  likelihood  of  duplication;  but  in  the  shaping 
of  any  questionnaire  which  is  going  to  be  sent  to  a  large  number  of 
field  officers  of  the  two  services  we  have  a  very  effective  liaison  ar- 
rangement through  two  men,  one  in  each  service,  who  are  in  constant 
daily  contact.  That  arrangement  has  been  in  force  since  last  sum- 
mer! and  it  has  worked  out  very  effectively. 

Mr.  Oliver-  How  long  have  you  maintained  in  London  both  a 
commercial  attache  and  a  trade  commissioner? 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  The  fii'st  commercial  attach^  was  sent  there  in  1915, 
and  he  has  had  various  assistants  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time 
since  1916  or  1917,  some  of  them  witn  the  status  of  trade  commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  Olu-er.  How  long  since  you  have  maintained  a  trade  com- 
missioner in  that  office? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  say,  perhaps  four  or  five  years.  The  com- 
mercial attache  is  the  senior  officer  in  charge  and  he  has  a  few  trade 
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commissioners  umler  him  who  are  specialists  in  certain  lines.  That 
office  is  rendering  a  splendid  service  right  now  in  giving  us  accurate 
data  on  British  trade  conditions. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  trade  commissioners  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Perhaps  five  or  six. 

ENGLAND'S   COMMKUCIAL   ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Shre\t.  Will  you  tell  us  how  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries handle  this  situation.  What  is  their  method  for  gathering  the 
same  information  you  are  gathering? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  British  practice  is  very  much  like  our  own. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  separate,  in  any  way,  from  their  foreign  office  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  at  present  their  department  of  overseas  trade  is 
half  way  between  the  board  of  trade,  which  corresponds  to  our  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  foreign  office.  It  is  a  half-and-half 
control  which  I  am  told  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  This  has  been 
in  force  now  for  about  three  or  four  years,  and  British  industries 
are  apparently  in  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  that  arrangement.  The 
organization  of  the  department  of  overseas  trade  which  corresponds 
to  this  bureau  is  quite  comparable  to  our  own.  I  should  rather  re- 
verse that  statement  and  say  that  ours  is  being  shaped  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  the  older  British  service.  They  have,  for  example, 
the  same  commodity  classification,  commercial  attaches  and  trade 
commissioners.    It  is  a  very  similar  organization. 

Mr.  Griptin.  When  you  began,  you  had  the  advantage  of  their  ex- 
perience which  has  covered  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Griefin.  Doctor,  you  were  about  to  say  something  of  your  ex- 
perience in  Argentina,  I  believe,  which  confirmed  your  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  of  these  commercial  attaches  having  a  diplomatic 
standing, 

Mr.  Klein.  If  I  may  take  just  a  moment  for  that  purpose,  the 
exporters  of  American  foodstuffs  had  been  very  seriousljr  troubled 
by  the  Argentine  food  laws.  The  food  laws  were  practically  pro- 
hibitive with  reference  to  the  exports  of  American  canned  salmon, 
catsup,  vegetables,  and  a  large  variety  of  American  canned  goods. 
The  difficulty  was  that  the  Argentine  National  Government  had  cer- 
tain types  of  pure  food  laws  and  the  municipalities  in  the  Argentine 
had  certain  other  pure  food  laws,  and  the  two  did  not  coincide.  In 
other  words,  our  exporters  would  be  able  to  clear  their  goods  through 
the  customhouse,  but  the  moment  they  tried  to  load  them  on  their 
drays  outside  of  the  customhouse  they  ran  into  the  municipal  laws, 
which  were  very  different.  The  situation  was  very  carefully  analyzed 
in  collaboration  with  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  many 
individual  American  houses,  and  we  were  finally  able  to  secure  from 
the  Argentine  authorities  a  favorable  revision  of  the  legal  status  of 
the  food  trade.  That  would  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, if  the  attache  office  had  not  had  a  diplomatic  standing  which 
made  possible  a  direct  and  effective  presentation  of  the  problem  to 
the  highest  Argentine  officials. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  much  Great  Britain  spends  an- 
nually for  this  same  service  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not.  Their  budget  has  varied  so  much  from  tim*? 
to  time.    It  is  very  considerably  more  than  our  own.     For  example, 
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take  the  scale  of  their  salaries.  The  maximum  salary  for  their  com- 
mercial attaches  at  present  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $10,000,  and  the  maxi- 
mimi  salary  we  pay  is  $8,000,  and  they  have  many  more  $10,000  men 
than  we  have  $8,000  men.  Furthermore  their  salaries  are  consider- 
al)ly  supplemented  by  extra  allowances  and  ours  are  not. 

Sl]\  Griffin.  Could  you  not  ^ive  us  a  statement  for  the  record 
showing  the  names  and  the  salaries  of  the  various  commercial  at- 
taches that  you  have? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  in  the  estimate  which  we  have  submitted;  that 
is  to  say.  eacli  post  is  indicated  but  not  the  name  of  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  meant  the  names  also. 

iTr.  Shrext..  We  will  reach  that  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  was  about  to  say  with  reference  to  the  question  you 
raised  of  foreign  salaries,  there  is  one  European  cx)untry  which  now 
pays  its  commercial  attaches  $18,000  a  year. 

\Ir.  Shrem-:.  The  P>uropean  situation  is  in  no  way  comparable  to 
the  situation  of  the  United  States  because  the  British  Government, 
for  instance,  has  to  depend  more  largely  upon  their  foreign  trade; 
is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  foreign  trade  means 
less  to  us  than  it  does  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Shrex-e.  Yes. 

NECESSITY  FOR  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Mr.  Klein.  By  per  cent,  yes;  but  we  are  getting  every  day  a  reac- 
tior  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  that  that  small  margin  of  our 
foreign  trade  is  just  exactly  the  margin  between  prosperity  and  de- 
l)ression  in  this  country,  t  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  cite 
a  very  brief  statement  made  by  Mr.  Robert  F.  Maddox,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlanta  National  Bank,  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association.  The  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, as  you  know,  comprises  the  28,000  national  banks  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  an  interview  which  he  gave  to  a  San  Francisco  news- 
pai)er  about  two  weeks  ago  he  declared: 

When  the  Federal  Governinent  has  promoted  foreijqi  trade  to  its  normal 
stage,  the  South  will  he  one  of  the  first  sections  of  the  country  to  emerge  from 
the  current  husiness  depression. 

Export  business  is  one  of  the  mahi  factors  upon  which  the  South  can  base 
hope  of  its  future  prosperity. 

In  other  words,  foreign  trade  represents  the  margin  between  pros- 
perity and  dei)ression  in  this  country,  and  we  are  finding  more  and 
more  an  apprt^ciation  of  that  very  fact.  Take,  for  example,  the 
situation  in  the  shoe  industry  to-day.  In  1914  3.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  of  the  shoe  factories  in  the  United  States  went  into  for- 
eign trade.  To-day  that  percentage  is  exactly  double,  and  it  is  goin^ 
up  every  year.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  fac- 
tories producing  industrial  machinery  goes  into  foreign  trade  to- 
day, which  means  that  the  2,000,000  persons  supported  by  that  in- 
dustry are  directly  dependent  on  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  (triffin.  In  connection  with  the  shoe  trade,  did  you  notice 
recently  in  the  press  a  statement  that  the  Mexican  Government  is 
agitating:  the  necessity  for  a  tariff  upon  American  shoes? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes,  sir;  that  situation  is  also  being  very  carefully 
watched  by  this  bureau. 
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Mr.  Griffix.  And  in  that  statement  it  was  aFeged  tliat  American 
shoes  are  sohl  cheaper  in  Mexico  than  they  are  in  the  Ignited  States. 
Mr.  Klein.  That  may  be  due  to  the  disposal  of  stocks  of  American 
goods  that  had  been  refused  down  there.    Large  quantities  of  goods 
were  shipped  at  very  high  prices  and  accumulated  down  there,  and 
rather  than  bring  them  back  here  and  pay  the  high  transportation 
charges  and  the  cost  of  repacking  and  refitting  them  for  sale  else- 
where, many  American  companies  liquidated  at  whatever  "price  they 
could  get.     In  many  of  the  South  American  countries  there  were 
enormous  accumulations  of  goods  that  were  collected  in  just  that  way. 
For  instance,  there  was  $40,000,000  of  such  goods  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Of  shoes  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Xot  of  shoes,  but  of  all  commodities.  You  spoke 
specifically  of  the  high  tariff  in  Mexico.  One  single  instance  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  bureau's  representative  down  there  in  that 
connection  is  convincin^.evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  such  serv- 
ice. This  is  a  communication  from  Harrell  &  Robinson,  American 
dealers  in  Mexico  City  : 

The  President  of  Mexico  had  fiiUy  decide<l  to  increase  duties  on  v-otton  textiles 
50  per  cent,  but  due  to  Mr.  Jackson's  (commercial  attach^*  to  Mexico  City) 
efforts  tlie  matter  was  reconsidere<l,  and  only  10  per  cent  increase  has  been 
authorized,  be^inn^nj?  April  30.  1921. 

Mr.  SiiKEi-E.  Doctor,  you  might  give  us  some  idea  of  our  export  and 
import  business  just  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Klein.  Perhaps  its  most  striking  feature  is  the  prospect  of 
formidable  European  competition.  In  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  of  Thursday,  January  19,  an  interview  was  printed  with 
two  business  men  who  have  just  returned  from  Europe,  Mr.  Albert 
Kelsey,  Philadelphia  architect,  and  Mr.  Paul  P.  Cret,  head  of  the 
department  of  architecture  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
statement  was  made  by  them : 

The  Japanese  and  the  British  are  fast  dominating:  the  connnerce  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  Germany  is  rapidly  forgiiiK  to  the  front  while 
the  United  States  lags  behind. 

The  United  States  would  do  well  to  make  immediate  and  exhaustive  studies 
of  commercial  activities  in  European,  Asiatic,  and  South  American  countries, 
and  then  establish  consular  and  foreijni  trade  bureaus  which  can  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  changes  in  party  administrations  at  home. 

EuroiJeans  in  general  have  a  wider  commercial  horizon,  a  more  profound 
knowUnlge  of  world  conditions,  and  far  better  foreign  trade  and  conmiercial 
bureaus  than  the  United  States.  The  war  has  sharpened  their  wits;  they  are 
out  for  business  more  than  they  have  ever  been,  but  they  are  not  forgetting 
to  study  economies  at  the  same  time. 

Ck>mmerce  is  the  big  thing  which  engages  the  attention  of  Euroi)eans  gen- 
erally now.  In  France,  Italy,  Sicily — even  in  private  homes  in  those  places, 
there  are  two  main  topics  of  conversation.  "How  can  I  make  more  money?'* 
and  *'  What  are  by  neighbors,  both  individuals  and  nations,  doing  along  com- 
mercial lines?" 

In  other  words,  the  foreign  countries  are  relatively  much  more  alert 
than  we  are,  and  this  very  large  amount  of  foreign  trade  we  have 
been  developing  is  going  to  be  wiped  out  unless  we  are  very  careful. 
We  must  keep  our  business  men  accurately  informed  on  this  serious 
situation;  and  that  is  the  specific  function  of  this  bureau. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  rising  importance  of  foreign 
trade  as  a  whole  in  the  country,  which  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
need  for  this  whole  service,  it  i§  absurd  for  the  Government  to  spend 
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enormous  amounts  in  the  maintenance  of  a  service  of  this  description 
unless  the  conditions  really  warrant  it,  and  I  propose  to  cite  specific 
instances  of  the  conditions  which  make  necessary  every  single  item 
we  ask  for  here,  but  in  general,  there  are  certain  facts  that  are  well 
worth  bearing  in  mind.  Our  exports  to  the  world  in  1913  amounted 
to  about  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Our  exports  during  the  last 
three  years — you  see  I  am  very  careful  so  as  to  make  it  a  fair  average 
to  include  the  boom  year  of  1920  with  the  very  much  depressed  year 
of  1921 — our  exports  during  the  last  three  years  averaged  $6,900,- 
000.000;  in  other  words,  more  than  doubled  since  1913.  We  must 
make  every  effort  to  defend  this  vahiable  prize  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  be  the  average  for  a  10-year  period? 

Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  the  10-year  period  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Shre\t^..  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  know^  but  it  woulc^  be  a  very  insignificant 
figure.  1913  was  a  maximum  figure.  We  were  poing  ahead  very 
rapidly  before  the  war.  It  is  not  generally  appreciated  that  the  war 
did  not  create  our  foreign  trade ;  it  simply  accelerated  it.  Take  the 
Latin-American  situation,  for  example,  we  were  coming  ahead  very 
rapidly  in  1912,  1913,  and  the  first  half  of  1914,  and  our  percentage 
of  growth  had  been  in  a  steady  upward  grade.  In  other  words,  our 
interest  in  foreign  trade  is  growing  steadily,  and  it  was  just  simply 
accentuated  by  the  war  conditions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  that  is  on  account  of  the  paralysis  of  business 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  Kleix.  To  a  certain  extent.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  would  have  affected  it. 

Mr.  (triffix.  When  was  your  bureau  created? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  its  present  form,  in  1913. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  other  things  affecting  the  p'resent  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  first  place,  the  enormous  expansion  of  our  in- 
dustrial capacity  throughout  the  United  States;  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce in  larger  quantities  than  ever  l)efore;  our  industrial  technique 
was  enormously  stimulated  during  the  war.  We  found  out  new 
ways  of  manufacturing  things.  We  found  out  new  processes  of  all 
descriptions  and  new  machinery  was  devised  and  a  tremendous  array 
of  industrial  power  that  we  never  knew  we  possessed  was  brought 
into  being,  and  will  not  be  scrapped  until  every  corner  of  the  world 
has  been  combed  to  find  markets  for  products  that  can  be  turned 
out.  That  is  why  we  have  our  present  miemployment  situation,  and 
the  direct  answer  to  the  unemployment  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  fur- 
ther effort  in  the  foreign  markets.  None  of  the  export  firms  who 
were  in  exporting  business  before  the  war — in  other  words,  none  of 
the  firms  who  built  their  export  organizations  on  firm  ground — are 
seriously  menaced  to-day  with  unemployment.  They  have  found 
there  is  safety  in  diversifying  their  market  risks,  as  it  were. 

SUMMARY  OF  OVU  EXPORT  TRADE,   1920  AND  1921. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  their  output  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1920  and 
1921? 

Mr.  Kleix.  You  mean  the  output  of  their  commodities? 
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>Ir.  OuvER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  because  the  domestic  market  has  been  very  much 
depressed,  but  their  interest  in  forei^  trade  has  very  considerably 
increased,  and  that  is  the  point.  The  foreign  trade,  you  might  say, 
is  the  safety  valve,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  balance  wheel  of 
the  whole  organization. 

Air.  Shreve.  About  when  w  as  the  peak  of  our  export  business  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  dollars,  in  1920. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  it  began  to  fall  off? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  dollars,  but  not  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  it  been  rising  now  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  has  been  rising  steadily  in  quantity,  and  that  is  the 
important  thing  to  bear  in  mind. 

5lr.  Shreve.  Give  it  to  ijs  both  in  dollars  and  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  dollars,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  sagging 
from  1920  to  1921,  but  in  quantity  a  very  considerable  increase.  You 
may  remember  the  figures  I  cited  in  my  annual  report,  where  69 
p>er  cent  of  our  trade  has  shown  an  increase  in  quantitv  in  the  fiscal 
year  1920-21  over  1919-20. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Of  the  same  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  of  over  68  per  cent.  In  other  words,  two-thirds 
of  our  total  trade  has  shown  in  quantitj^  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease. I  would  stress  constantly  that  matter  of  considering  the 
thing  in  volume  instead  of  values,  because  prices  have  fallen  so  that 
values  are  more  or  less  misleading.  That  is  why  I  have  tried  to  in- 
clude in  this  average  figure  since  the  war  the  year  1921,  when  the 
prices  were  so  considerably  depressed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  proportion  of  that,  would  you  say,  is  manu- 
factured products? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  I  can  not  say.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  gauge 
that. 

Mr,  Shreve.  And  you  do  not  know  w\mt  amount  was  bulk 
products  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  bulk  products  are,  of  course,  by  far  the  larger 
portion. 

Mr.  (iRiFtix.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  Mr.  Klein  at 
this  point  in  his  testimony  to  insert  a  sununary  of  our  trade  for  the 
period  your  questions  have  covered,  both  as  to  amount  and  value? 

Mr.  iShrevt.  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion,  and  we  wnll  be  glad 
to  have  that. 

To  a  great  extent,  lower  prices,  rather  than  diminished  quantities. 
are  responsible  for  the  decrease.  In  fact,  a  compilation  of  exported 
commodities,  reduced,  so  far  as  possible,  to  a  weight  basis  shows 
weight  increases  of  34  per  cent  for  the  groups  of  raw  materials  and 
of  37  per  cent  for  foodstuffs  in  1921  and  1920,  with  a  decrease  of  4 
per  cent  for  such  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  articles  as  can  be 
shown  in  weight.  The  final  totals,  including  articles  forming  69 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  domestic  exports  in  1921,  indicate  a  decrease 
in  value  of  19  per  cent  but  an  increase  in  weight  of  23  per  cent  in 
last  year's  1920-21  exports  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
1919-20. 
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Mr.  Klein.  The  point  I  wanted  to  clinch  right  there  was  the  fact 
that  the  proportion — and  that  is  the  real  guide  to  this  whole  thing, 
because  it  is  not  so  much  the  volume  and  value — the  proportion  ot 
■our  total  industrial  production  that  is  actually  going  into  foreign 
markets,  and  that  unauestionably  is  on  the  increase.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  took  the  example  of  shoes  a  moment  ago.  The 
proportion  of  the  production  of  industrial  machinery  that  is  going 
into  the  foreign  field  is  steadily  increasing.  In  other  words,  we  are 
manufacturing  more  and  more  commodities  which  must  be  sold 
abroad. 

EFFECT  OF  HIGH  COST  OF  AMERICAN  LABOR  ON  FOUEIGN  MARKETS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  does  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States 
agect  our  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  in  outside 
markets? 

Mr.  KiJEiN.  Belatively  little,  because  that  high  cost  is  simply  the 
item  of  high  wages  and  not  high  cost.  Let  me  illustrate  that,  for 
example  with  the  coal  trade.  The  wages  paid  our  coal  miners  are 
far  higher  than  those  paid  British  coal  miners,  and  yet  under  normal 
circumstances,  eliminating  the  last  few  weeks  when  quantities  of  coal 
have  been  dumped  abroad  by  the  British  under  ratner  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances— imder  normal  circumstance  our  coal  can  be  put  f .  o.  b. 
Norfolk  at  a  lower  cost  than  coal  can  be  put  on  board  ship  at  Cardiff. 
The  reason  for  that,  first  of  all,  is  the  far  greater  productive  capacity 
of  our  workmen,  a  far  more  advanced  industrial  technique  by  the 
American  mining  and  handling  companies  in  machinery  for  keep- 
ing the  mines  dry,  pumping  apparatus,  lifting  and  hoisting  me- 
chanical devices,  and  devices  for  deliverying  coal  on  board  shipj  and 
so  forth.  It  is  the  same  story  that  goes  back  to  Richard  Henry 
Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  where  he  points  out  the  fact 
that  it  would  take  fewer  Americans  to  run  a  given  ship  than  it  would 
take  Englishmen  or  any  other  Europeans,  because  oi  the  American 
adaptation  of  labor-saving  devices. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  not  true  to-day,  is  it? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  our  industries. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  it  will  take  less  than  half  as  many  Americans 
to  run  a  ship  as  Englishmen  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  uiat  particular  figure  of  one-half,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  greater  per  capita  output  of  American  labor  is  true 
to-day.  In  other  words,  the  statement  that  American  wages  are  so 
high  that  we  can  not  compete  in  the  foreign  trade  is  not  accurate  in 
general,  though  it  may  apply  to  a  few  industries.  Take,  for  example, 
the  comparison  with  reference  to  the  average  industrial  plant :  Any- 
one going  into  a  rolling  mill  in  Pittsburgh  and  then  visiting  the 
big  German  plants  at  Essen  or  the  big  British  plants  is  impressed, 
first  of  all,  in  the  American  plants  with  the  fact  that  few  men  are 
in  sight,  whereas  in  the  British  and  German  plants  large  numbers 
are  seen  all  over.  In  other  words,  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  prod- 
uct, not  necessarily  the  wages,  but  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product, 
whether  it  is  a  ton  of  coal,  a  ton  of  steel,  or  a  yard  of  goods,  is 
not  necessarily  to  our  disadvantage,  because  of  the  superior  indus- 
trial technique  in  our  plants.    And  we  are  going  right  ahead  on  that 
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basis.  Industrial  ingenuity  and  inventive  capacity  is  not  dead  in  the 
United  States  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  I  take  it  you  do  not  fear  very  much  the  pauper 
wages  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  the  danger  to  our  export  trade  from  that  direc- 
tion is  exaggerated.  It  is,  of  course,  an  item  well  worth  considering 
and  we  should  make  sure  to  compare  not  only  the  wages  but  the 
cost  of  goods  per  unit.  We  should  also  be  very  sure  that  in  any  such 
comparisons  we  are  considering  the  same  or  similar  articles.  For 
instance,  very  frequently  it  is  stated  in  the  press  that  a  piece  of 
cutlery  made  in  Germany  now  costs  so  many  cents  as  compared  to 
the  cost  here  of  several  dollars,  whereas  the  given  piece  of  cutlery 
made  in  the  United  States  is  really  a  very  different  and  much  superior 
article. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  are  Germany's  manufacturing  indus- 
tries being  restored? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  say  only  very  gradually.  She  is  very  active 
in  promoting  foreign  trade  by  placing  her  expert  sales  service  at 
the  disposal  of  countries  having  merchandise  to  sell.  Her  own  indus- 
trial recovery  is  not  progressing  as  rapidly  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  serious  feature  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  competition 
with  our  own  exports  is  that  she  is  resorting  to  a  very  considerable 
artificial  stimulus,  a  variet\^of  indirect  official  aids  to  trade,  such, 
as  low  taxes  and  very  low  freight  rates  on  the  Government  railways 
of  Germany. 

PRINCIPAX   FOREIGN    COMPETITOUS — THEIR   COMMERCIAL   ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  When  your  commercial  attaches  and  trade  commis- 
sioners come  in  competition  with  them  in  foreign  fields  do  they  find 
any  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Great  activity;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  They  are 
making  every  possible  effort  to  get  contracts  abroad.  I  think  the 
inten^iew  quoted  as  given  by  the  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia  is  per- 
fectly accurate,  that  they  are  active  all  over. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  what  the  German  export  trade  is  now 
as  compared  with  what  it  was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  not  the  figures.  They  are  very  low,  of  course, 
compared  with  what  they  were  before  the  war,  but  they  are  increas- 
ing steadily.  Almost  any  figures  you  might  get  would  be  stale  the 
moment  you  got  them,  because  the  expansion  is  going  along  so 
rapidly  in  all  directions;  and  that  makes  it  very  necessary  for  this 
bureau  to  have  men  on  the  ground,  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  com- 
petitive markets,  who  can  judge  accurately. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Who  are  our  principal  competitors  in  the  foreign 
field? 

Mr.  Klein.  England,  Germany,  France;  it  depends  on  the  com- 
modity, of  course. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Japan  in  the  Far  East? 

Mr.  Klein,  elapan,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Belgium  in  iron,  steel,  glass, 
and  cutlery.  England  is  both  our  greatest  competitor  and  best  cus- 
tomer. Similarly,  we  are  selling  machinery  in  Germany  to-day  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Germans  are  endeavoring  to  sell  similar  lines 
abroad  in  competition  with  us. 
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Air.  Griffin.  What  class  of  machinery  is  that? 

Mr.  Klein.  Factory  equipment,  industrial  supplies,  road-building 
machinery,  etc.  There  are  qiiantities  of  such  merchandise  going  into 
Germany  from  the  United  States  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  not  principally  machinery  that  is  of  a  patented 
character? 

Mr.  Klein.  Occasionally,  but  not  always. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Machinery  made  only  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  exactly.  Here  is  one  spe- 
cific instance 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  instance,  this  road-building  machinery ;  that  is 
peculiarly  an  American  device,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  particular  instance;  yes.  But  here  is  an  illus- 
tration of  that  very  thing:  Our  American  dealers  in  steam  rollers 
are  in  direct  competition  with  the  Germans  in  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, and  yet  we  are  selling  steam  rollers,  of  a  slightly  different  type, 
in  (jrermany  to-day  In  other  words,  there  are  certain  minor  differ- 
entiations between  given  commodities  which  make  it  necessary  for 
the  Germans  to  buy  from  us,  and,  correspondingly,  the  Germans  can 
sell  to  a  certain  extent  in  South  Airierica  machines  of  the  same  char- 
acter in  competition  with  us. 

Mr.  Shreyb.  Do  you  make  any  investigation  in  regard  to  wages 
and  labor  conditions  that  compete  with  us? 

Mr.  KjiETN.  Of  the  industries? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  cost  of.  production  in  the  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  we  are  digging  into  that  quite  a  little  bit.  AVe 
have  done  a  good  deal  of  that  for  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff 
Commission  is  interested  in  those  questions,  and  our  men  have  made 
some  very  careful  studies  on  the  cost  of  productcion,  and  they  have 
been  able  to  secure  to  great  deal  of  infonnation.  And  that,  I  may 
say,  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  economic  qiiestions  to  be  found 
anywhere;  it  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be  carriea  on  casually  by  any 
near-bv  Government  officer.  It  requires  cautious  work  by  shrewd, 
traineiJ  industrialists  and  economic  experts,  who  will  not  be  misled 
by  the  information  handed  out  to  them  by  the  foreign  countries, 
but  will  get  down  to  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  a  general  way,  what  is  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gations ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  make  any  generaliza- 
tion on  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Referring  to  the  statement  you  just  made  out  of  the 
record,  would  it  not  be  well  to  put  in  the  record  a  general  statement 
that  in  some  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  de- 
liberate attempt  made  to  create  a  disparity  of  the  currency  in  order 
to  maintain  a  continued  low  wage  scale  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir ;  we  know  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  there  not  a  movement  on  foot  in  the  foreign 
countries  to  stabilize  their  wages  as  far  as  they  can  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  such  a  movement,  and  we  are  already  seeing 
evidence  of  it.  Foreign  countries  are  sending  men  here  and  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  are  looking  into  the  commercial  and  economic 
readjustment. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  When  a  foreign  commercial  attache  makes  his  ap-^ 
j>earance  in  the  United  States,  does  he  file  his  credentials  with  the 
State  Department  or  with  your  department? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  formal  as  a  rule.  The  am- 
bassador usually  presents  such  an  officer  formally  to  the  State  De- 
partment, thus  introducing  him  officially  to  our  Government.  Then 
he  would  probably  call  on  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  our 
future  relationships  with  his  embassy  or  legation  on  commercial 
matters  would  be  through  him  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  cases  like  this  might  occur — that  foreign  com- 
mercial attaches  might  come  here  and  their  presence  be  unknown  for 
a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  State  Department  is  supposedly  advised  in  every 
case  of  such  an  addition  to  the  staff  of  a  diplomatic  mission. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  countries  maintain  foreign  commercial  at- 
taches here? 

Mr.  Klein.  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  France,  Holland,  Germany 

Mr.  Griffin.  Italy? 

Mr.  Klein.  Italy,  Poland. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Sweden  and  Norway? 

Mr.  Klein.  Occasionally;  special  representatives  have  come  over 
from  those  countries  who  may  be  regarded  as  of  that  character.  Ar- 
gentina and  Chile  have  also  been  similarly  represented. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Japan ;  yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  about  Spain? 

Mr.  Klein.  Spain  has  none.  Practically  all  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries, in  other  words,  have  such  officers.  Occasionally  you  have  a 
commercial  officer  of  that  description  coming  over  to  buy  mer- 
chandise. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  they  have  trade  commissioners? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  many  of  them.  For  instance,  the  Dutch  have  a 
commercial  attache  and  also  an  "  assistant  commercial  attache,"  cor- 
responding to  our  trade  commissioner.  I  may  say,  with  reference  to 
your  query  on  that  a  little  while  back,  that  we  have  been  using  that 
term  ''assistant  commercial  attache"  in  many  instances;  but  there 
again,  of  course,  we  are  restricted  by  our  funds  to  a  rather  limited 
number  of  those  men. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  way  of  crystallizing  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  (lerman  wages,  so  that  you  might  compare  the  cost  of 
production  in  (lermany,  in  November,  1918,  with  the  present  cost? 

Mr.  Klein.  Our  commercial  attache  office  in  Berlin  is  working  on 
that  very  question  right  now.  It  is  an  extremely  complicated  and 
difficult  thing,  partly  because  of  the  collapse  of  the  German  statis- 
tical records. 

Mr.  (triffin.  In  answer  to  the  question  Mr.  Hutchinson  asked  out  of 
the  record,  you  saj^  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  pay  of  the  Ger- 
man workers? 

Mr.  Klein.  Just  recently. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  2,000  per  cent? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  certain  lines. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  2,000  per  cent? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  in  certain  lines. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  That  is,  it  has  increased  twenty  times? 
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Jlr.  Klein.  Yes ;  evidently  in  order  to  make  wages  catch  up  with 
the  depreciation  of  the  mark  exchange.  And  I  think  they  are  going 
to  go  tnrough  such  readjustments  in  nearly  all  of  the  industries  over 
there. 

^  Mr.  Grutin.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  struggle  on  behalf  of  the 
German  workman  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value  of  the 
mark? 

Mr.  Klein.  As  far  as  he  possibly  can,  because  Germany  is  not  self- 
sustaining,  by  any  means,  for  raw  materials  and  foods. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  increase  of  2,000  per  cent  would  just  about  put 
his  pay  upon  a  gold  basis  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Perhaps;  and  the  German  workman  must  buy  com- 
modities that  come  from  abroad,  eventually. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  he  has  to  pav  on  the  gold  basis  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  and  eventually  there  will  have  to  be  that  adjust- 
ment. 

AMERICAN    SHIPPING    AND    KAT2S. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Are  we  embarrassed  in  any  way  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation  of  our  products  to  foreign 
markets  ? 

Mr.  Kleln.  By  the  ship  rates? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  been  from  time  to  time;  yes;  but  not  as 
seriously,  I  think,  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  idea  that  our  ex- 
porting is  being  embarrassed  by  the  superior  shipping  service  of 
our  foreign  competitors  is  fallacious. 

Mr.  Griffin.  After  all,  is  it  so  fallacious  as  it  appears  upon  the 
surface?    The  fact  is  we  can  not  ship  profitably  in  American  ships? 

Mr.  Klein.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  is  a  hajndicap  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  GRiFtiN.  Of  course,  we  have  the  recourse  of  using  foreign 
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Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  that  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  American  ship- 
ping; it  does  not  help  us  to  use  the  vast  fleet  of  ships  that  we  have, 
that  were  created  during  the  war,  and  that  we  feel  we  ought  to  employ 
profitably? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  a  question  of  making  the  haul  at  a  profitable 
rate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  If  our  average  American  exporter  finds  he  can  ship 
a  barrel  of  flour  in  a  Norwegian  ship  to  Argentina  for,  let  us  say 
arbitrarily,  a  dollar,  whereas  he  would  have  to  j>ay  $1.25  in  an  xVmi»ri- 
can  ship,' and  $1.15  in  an  English  ship,  he  is  going  to  ship  on  the 
Norwegian  ship.  I  am  afraid  that  the  matter  of  patriotism  would 
enter  only  slightly  into  the  question  of  his  making  the  choice. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Surely  it  does  not;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Klein.  And  if  he  finds  cheap  shipping  available,  no  matter  of 
^hat  nationality,  he  will  use  it  if  it  will  help  him  in  getting  business 
in  xVrgentina  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  yon  given  any  thought  as  to  how  far  America r» 
shipping  can  be  utilized  so  as  to  overcome  this  disparity  in  rates? 
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Mr.  Klein.  I  have  not  g^one  into  that  very  deeply;  we  are  jiist  be- 
ginninfi:  to  make  a  study  of  that.  You  will  find  one  item  on  tliat  in 
the  appropriation  for  our  transportation  division.  We  have  a  group 
of  men  there  who  are  making  certain  studies  in  collaboration  with  the 
Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Oli\'er.  I  imagine  one  item  entering  into  it  particularly  is  the 
inability  to  secure  always  a  return  cargo? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  a  verv  serious  question.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  routing  of  the  ships,  and  our  transportation  division  is  working 
with  the  Shipping  Board  in  trying  to  advise  American  exporters  on 
that  very  thing — precisely  how  the  triangulation  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  foreign  shipping  can  secure  return  cargoes,  why 
can  not  our  ships? 

Mr.  Klein.  Because  the  foreign  shipping  sometimes  is  headed  for 
its  own  home  country,  where  it  will  secure  still  further  cargo;  whereas 
if  our  shipping  is  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  traffic,  it  can  not  always 
be  sure  of  finding  on  that  particular  leg  of  the  voyage  a  return 
cargo. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  the  rearrange- 
ment of  our  shipping  lines  in  accordance  with  the  import  needs  of 
the  country  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Preciselv.  And  that  is  the  thing  this  transportation 
division  is  studying  ancl  \yorking  out  with  the  Shipping  Board.  That 
is  very  important  to  certain  of  the  interior  shippers.  Many  interior 
shippers  in  the  Middle  West  and  South  want  to  ship  down  to  South 
America  and  must  know  the  precise  combination  of  lines  and  rates 
available  at  different  ports  on  the  Gulf  or  the  South  Atlantic.  Our 
transportation  division  has  gone  into  that  very  question  and  has 
been  supplying  quantities  of  statements  to  interested  shippers. 

AMERICAN   BANKS    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  we  any  difficulties  in  competition  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  which  the  banking  situation  affects  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  considerable  difficulties.  The  whole  matter  of 
watching  foreign  competition  is  especially  with  reference  to  bank- 
ing facilities.  Our  exporters  are  now  served  by  a  number  of  for- 
eign branches  of  American  banks  authorized  under  the  Federal 
reserve  system.  That  ])uts  us  in  an  advantageous  position  which 
we  did  not  have  before  the  war;  it  liberates  us  from  a  certain  amount 
of  dej^endence  on  the  British  and  German  banks.  They  controlled 
a  large  j)art  of  American  foreign  business  before  the  war  through 
that  means.  Quantities  of  the  pa|>ers  connected  with  export  transac- 
tions passed  through  their  hands,  and  inevitably  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  trickled  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  com- 
petitors of  American  houses.  This  banking  competition  is  now  tak- 
ing a  veiy  aggressive  form,  as  is  shown  in  the  advertisements  of 
French,  British,  and  slightlv  disguised  German  banks  offering  their 
services  as  exi)ort  agencies  for  American  firms,  which  we  shall  have 
to  watch  very  carefully  with  a  view  toward  giving  proper  advice 
to  American  exporters.  So  Inany  of  our  manufacturers  are  almost 
childlike  in  making  their  first  efforts  in  foreign  trade. 

This  raises  a  point  which  is  worthy  of  emphasis  as  to  the  com- 
parison of  our  service  with  the  British  service.    The  British  manu- 
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facturers  have  been  exporting  for  j^^enerations ;  they  do  not  need  so 
much  guidance  by  their  Government;  they  can  do  the  business  them- 
selves to  a  large  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of 
our  exporters  are  new  in  the  game;  they  need  advice^  they  need 
guidance;  they  have  not  built  up  their  own  staflFs;  they  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  find  out  by  actual  experience  what  it  takes  to  build 
up  foreign  trade,  and  for  that  reason  they  need  all  the  more  the 
advice  and  partial  assistance  of  their  Government. 

Mr.  Shrex-e.  To  what  extent  are  our  foreign  exporters  able  to  ex- 
tend credits? 

Mr.  Kleix.  The  credit  problem  is  not  seriously  embarrassing  the 
intelligent  American  exporter;  its  intricacies  have  been  exaggerated. 
It  is  not  true  that  we  are  behind  the  British  and  Germans  in  our 
foreign  credit  arrangements.  When  you  consider  that  we  have  been 
selling  sewing  machines  on  long-time  credit  for  years,  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  say  we  do  not  know  anything  about  credits.  When 
American  agricultural  implements  have  crowded  the  British  and 
< Germans  almost  completely  out  of  the  best  foreign  markets  where 
they  ever  started,  it  is  evident  that  our  merchants  know  something 
about  long-time  credits.  They  have  learned  by  long  experience  in 
the  Middle  West  in  the  agricultural  implement  trade.  That  is  why 
American  farm  implements  control  such  attractive  markets  as  Argen- 
tina. You  can  not  teach  the  intelligent  old-time  American  exporter 
very  much  about  foreign  credits.  His  less  experienced  countrymen 
are  having  this  bugaboo  conjured  up  before  them  by  very  shrewd 
foreign  competitors,  who  are  trying  to  discourage  our  merchants  by 
persuading  them  that  they  do  not  know  anything  about  foreign 
credits. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  it  true  that  the  Krupps  have  gone  very  largely  into 
the  making  of  agricultural  implements? 

Mr.  Klein.  And  locomotives. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Where  are  they  trying  to  market  them? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  trying  to  build  up  markets  in  Brazil,  Chile, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  certain  other  areas. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  the  American  exporters  learned  to  make  use  of 
your  bureau  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  seem  to  appreciate  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  were  here  when  I  mentioned  the  number  of  queries  that  were 
coming  in  to  us.  The  average  number  coming  in  last  summer  was 
about  5,000  a  week,  and  last  week  we  had  10,367.  In  other  words, 
they  are  discovering  more  and  more,  through  this  contact  we  are 
building  up  throughout  the  United  States,  the  kind  of  service  we 
are  able  to  render,  and  that  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  for 
enlarging  our  organization.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  goin^:  to  end, 
if  the  inquiries  continue  to  build  up  at  the  rate  of  a  thousana  a  week. 
It  will  be  simply  impossible  for  us  to  answer  those  inquiries.  And 
the  inquiries  are  of  a  type  that  can  not  be  answered  oy  a  routine 
$1,200  clerk;  the  kind  of  inquiries  that  have  come  in  call  for  very 
specific  information,  for  the  sort  of  thing  that  was  indicated  in  some 
of  the  selections  that  I  read  a  little  earlier. 

Take,  for  example,  one  service  which  we  rehdered  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.    That  company  says : 
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We  have  recently  rweive*!  word  from  Australia  of  the  re<luctlon  from  40  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent  in  the  Import  duty  on  cash  registers  into  Australia.  Mr. 
Howe,  manajrer  of  tlie  third  s-et'ti^m,  writes  us  from  Shanghai  of  the  very  valu- 
ahle  assistance  rendennl  hy  you  (Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne)  In  brinjdng- 
this  matter  before  the  proi)er  Australian  authorities.  We  realize  that  the  matter 
would  very  likely  have  btn^n  rendered  very  difficult  and  would  have  consumed 
much  longer  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  help  you  rendered. 

American  firms  are  coming  in  with  difficult  and  vital  problems  of 
that  description  all  the  time.  Now  when  an  American  firm  asks  for 
the  duty  or  the  tariff  on  stockings  in  Venezuela  he  can  not  be  answered 
with  an  academic  generality;  he  has  to  have  the  specific  facts  on 
which  his  business  can  be  built.  And  I  may  add,  right  there,  that  the 
service  we  are  rendering  does  not  interest  exclusively  the  large  con- 
cerns. 

HENEFITS  OF  Bl-rTTEU  PRODl'CTl\'E   METHODS   IN   FOREIGN   TRADE. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  To  what  extent  do  we  have  difficulty  in  selling  goods 
in  foreign  countries  on  account  of  the  cost  of  production  at  home? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  say  that  difficulty  is  rather  moderate.  There, 
again,  it  is  a  question  of  the  comparability  of  the  merchandise.  We 
have  an  enormous  advantage  in  one  line,  in  that  connection,  and  that 
is  standardized  mass  production  which  is  made  possible  by  our  su- 
perior industrial  technique,  which  Europe  has  not  yet  learned.  A 
certain  popular  make  of  automobile  is  turned  out  by  the  thousands 
and  sold  all  over  the  world  simply  because  of  the  superior  industrial 
technique  of  the  American  manufacturer.  A  French  automobile 
company  tried  to  duplicate  that ;  but  they  could  not,  simply  because 
it  did  not  have  adequate  mass-production  technique  and  trained  labor. 
We  are  able  to  dominate  important  automobile  markets  all  over  the 
world  to-day  simply  because  we  can  turn  out  cars  of  the  cheap  and 
middle-priced  variety. 

That  is  the  case,  also,  in  many  lines  of  patented  American  special- 
ties on  which  the  cost  of  production  may  be  high,  but  for  which  the 
demand  is  imperative.  1  should  not  say  higher  cost  is  a  serious 
embarrassment  to  our  foreign  trade,  because  you  are  not  alwavs  com- 
paring the  same  thinp,  even  when  it  is  confined  to  a  piece  oi  cotton 
cloth;  where  the  British  costs  are  well  under  the  American  costs 
many  factors  beside  price  affect  market  prospects,  such  as  quality 
difference  or  more  prompt  delivery  or  service  arrangements — for 
automobiles,  for  example.  In  other  words,  it  is  efficiency  in  foreign 
selling  that  counts,  and  our  American  firms,  in  going  into  foreign 
markets  seriously  and  permanently,  have  comparatively  no  serious 
difficulty  in  that  particular  line. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Then  the  competition  is  more  in  the  line  of  the 
quality  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  the  big  issue.  For  instance,  the  Germans 
to-day  are  very  seriously  embarrassed  on  that  subject.  Large  orders 
have  recently  Wen  taken  by  German  houses  for  incandescent  globes, 
car  wheels,  steam  rollers,  etc.,  in  the  Far  East  and  a  South  American 
city.  They  have  frequently  beaten  out  American  firms  because  of 
exchange-rate  advantages,  but  poor  deliveries,  uncertain  quality,  and 
lack  of  good  service,  or  "  follow-up  "  facilities,  are  seriously  damag- 
ing their  chances. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  And  that  is  largely  a  matter  of  custom,  the  custom 
of  buying  certain  goods,  and  they  have  to  be  trained  to  buy  other 
goods? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  That  brings  up  a  very  important  pointj  because 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  field  agents  of  this  bureau  is  educa- 
tional work,  educating  the  foreign  buyer  up  to  the  usp  of  the  Ameri- 
can commodity,  and  what  the  use  of  a  hitnerto  unknown  American 
commodity  will  mean.  For  instance,  right  now  we  are  launching  a 
world-wide  educational  campaign  on  the  advantages  of  the  American 
straight  side  over  the  European  clincher  type  of  tire.  There  is  a 
certain  industrial  technigue  which  has  been  developed  by  the  Ameri- 
can tire  manufacturer  which  makes  the  American  type  of  tire  much 
superior.  We  know,  because  we  have  tested  both  kinds  all  through 
this  country,  where  we  have  the  largest  number  of  automobiles  in 
the  world.  The  big  job  is  to  educate  the  foreign  buyers  up  to  that 
fact,  and  in  order  to  give  adequate  prestige  it  is  being  undertaken 
bv  our  resident  agents  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  case,  of  course,  at 
tfie  urgent  request  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  did  not  finish  about  your  experience  with  the 
German  firm  that  sold  the  globes. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  order  was  secured  by  a  German  firm  against 
American  competition.  The  globes  were  turned  on  one  night  in  a  very 
large  local  festival  and  promptly  every  one  burned  out.  In  other 
words,  they  were  the  old  carbon  type  of  lamps,  whereas  the  American 
lamps  are  much  better.  Another  instance  is  of  six  steam  rollers  sold 
bv  a  German  concern  to  the  government  of  a  South  American  city. 
The  first  roller  arrived,  and  after  one  week's  use  it  fell  completely  to 
pieces,  and  another  one  broke  in  two.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  local 
government  did  not  accept  the  other  four.  We  have  similar  reports 
on  a  variety  of  German  products  which  quite  evidently  were  not  up 
to  their  prewar  quality. 

The  matter  of  studying  such  competition  involves  the  very  careful 
attention  of  our  trade  commissioners.  When  a  foreign  (loveniment 
railway  comes  into  the  market  for  a  quantity  of  steel  rails  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  German  representatives  and 
others  to  secure  the  order.  It  is  up  to  our  commercial  attache  to  go 
to  the  proper  Government  official  and  demonstrate  as  effectively  as 
he  can  the  difference  between  the  German  commodity  and  tlie  Ameri- 
can commodity,  and  to  watch  the  transaction  constantly  after  that. 

This  can  not  be  done  by  the  individual  American  firms,  because 
very  many  times  they  do  not  have  any  representative  on  tfie  ground^ 
and  even  if  they  are  they  do  not  always  have  access  to  the  oflicials 
who  are  making  the  decision.  Just  recently  two  American  firms 
manufacturing  locomotives  and  locomotive  supplies— tlie  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  and  the  Middletown  Car  Co.— secured  $L3,0()(),000 
worth  of  orders  from  the  Argentina  Government.  The  beginnings  of 
that  transaction  go  back  some  two  years,  when  the  American  commer- 
cial attache  at  Buenos  Aires  went  around  with  the  representative  of 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  to  the  proper  Argentine  officials  and 
reasoned  with  them  on  the  advantages  of  the  American  loccmiotivo 
over  the  German  and  other  types,  and  the  final  culmination  of  it 
came  in  the  order  indicated.  It  is  a  question  of  the  long-continued 
study  and  cultivation  and  first-hand  contact  going  right  through  to 
the  end,  with  experienced  men  giving  all  of  their  attention  to  it. 
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QUALITY  OF  MEN  SELECTED  FOR  COMMERCIAL  ATTACHES. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  that  connection  it  seems  to  me  our  American  at- 
taches at  these  countries,  undertaing  as  they  do  to  exploit  American 
goods,  run  the  dan<rer  of  l)ecoming  the  personal  representatives  of 
American  firms,  and  in  so  far  as  they  become  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives of  firms  that  they  might  be  subject  to  corruption.  There 
is  a  wide  field  there,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  corruption  of  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is,  emphatically,  and  that  is  why  we  have  to  be 
unusually  careful  in  the  selection  of  our  men :  that  is  why,  when  we 
had  8,000  candidates  coming  up  for  these  positions  of  commercial 
attaches,  as  we  did  last  Mav,  we  got  38  men  who  were  at  all  accept- 
able, and  that  was  after  botli  written  examinations  and  oral  examina- 
tions. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  They  have  to  be  pretty  good  men  morally? 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely ;  and  you  can  not  get  them  on  small  salaries. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  I  do  not  think  that  follows. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  happens  to,  because  men  of  that  sort  of  fiber  can 
command  six  times  as  much  on  the  outs'ule:  but  we  are  able  to 
secure  them  by  a  very  careful  culling  of  the  candidates. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  Smartness  and  moral  fiber  is  not  always  proved  by 
the  fact  of  men  drawing  high  salaries. 

Mr.  Kij:in.  Not  always,  but  the  men  who  do  have  that  fiber  can 
command  high  salaries;  the  experience  of  the  European  countries 
in  selecting  their  attaches  is  along  that  same  line.  In  fact,  for  the 
kind  of  men  we  use,  they  are  paying  salaries  that  range  from  20 
to  100  per  cent  more  than  we  pay,  but  that  is  just  a  side  issue.  The 
j)()int  is  very  well  tiiken  that  the  man  is  very  apt  to  be  subject  to 
unusual  pressure  of  that  description  and  he  has  to  be  a  man  of 
extremely  high  standing  and  character. 

Mr.  Griffin,  And  if  those  who  do  exercise  pressure  upon  him  do 
not  exercise  that  pressure  in  the  right  way — that  is,  in  what  he  may 
believe  to  be  the  right  way — why.  he  can  fall  down  on  the  job^ 

Mr.  Klein.  He  can,  and  on  one  occasion  we  had  an  example  of 
that  description,  and  the  man  was  promptly  dismissed  from  the 
service. 

CITATIONS    OF    BENKFITS    VROU     SMALL    FIBMS. 

Mr.  Shkevk.  How  effective  is  your  organization  in  dealing  w^ith 
foreign  conditions;  is  it  100  per  cent  effective? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  am  personally  convinced  that  it  is.  It  is  rather 
diiHcidt,  of  course,  to  gauge  that  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
rending  little  citations  here  as  evidence  of  the  service  we  render. 
I  have  been  u^ing  the  names  of  rather  large  companies  here,  to 
indicate  the  tyi)e  of  service  we  render  to  the  big  companies. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Give  us  the  little  ones? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  can  give  you  plenty  of  the  little  ones.  So  far  as  the 
big  ones  are  concerned,  we  ^et  emphatic  indorsements  every  day  from 
men  of  the  standing  of  Walter  Wyman,  of  Carter's  inks;  M.  A. 
Oudin,  of  General  Llectric;  Henry  Dennison,  of  the  Dennison  Tag 
Co.;  A.  W.  Shaw,  of  "System";  C.  H.  Bentley,  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation;  F.  K.  Rhines,  of  General  Fireproofing  Co.; 
and  many  others.  Here  are  some  of  the  smaller  ones.  This  is  from 
Charles  Schoolhouse  &  Son,  of  New  York  City : 
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I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  tiiat  tliroupli  information  obtained  tlirouirh 
your  office  (New  Yorli)  I  liave  made  connections  in  tlie  foreign  marlvet,  among 
them  beinjr  one  in  Mexico,  \vlierel)y  we  obtained  business  amounting  to  $ir),(K!() 
in  trial  orders,  with  prospects  of  a  great  deal  more. 

Another  one  from  the  Kern  Commercial  Co.,  of  Xew  York  City : 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  we  have  just  shipped  an  order  for  about 
^.000  whitii  was  obtained  through  an  address  had  from  your  bureau. 

Still  anotlier  one  from  the  Plaza  Music  Co.,  of  Xew  York  City : 

As  a  result  of  an  opportunity  published  in  Commeroe  Reports  we  liave  re- 
ceived an  order  whicli  has  already  bf»en  ship]>ed  and  paid  for  to  the  extent  of 
$6,000.  We  may  add  that  we  consider  Commerce  Reports  one  of  the  best 
investnients  we  have  ever  made  in  any  periodical  or  publication. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  we  not  pa^s  a  law  a  little  while  a^o  allowing 
these  small  corporations  to  combine  for  export  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  the  Webb-Pomerene  law,  and  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  effe<!tive  combining  along  those  lines,  especially  of  the 
small  concerns.  I  do  not  know  how  many  combinations  exist  of  that 
description,  but  I  should  say  well  over  125. 

Mr.  Shre\x.  That  is  all  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commi  sion  ( 

Mr.  Kleit^.  Yes;  these  combinations  are. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  And  you  keep  in  close  touch  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  much  so,  because  they  are  the  ones  that  come  to 
us  at  once  for  miscellaneous  advice  of  that  description.  Here  is  one 
from  the  Advertising  Novelty  Co.,  of  Chicago : 

Our  business  lias  been  mainly  developed  through  your  department,  and  while 
tlie  foreign  business  only  amounts  to  $25,000  a  year,  we  would  not  have  much 
of  it  except  for  your  department  and  the  very  efficient  and  desirable  work  your 
representatives  are  doing  throughout  the  world. 

In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  help  the  small  people  as  well  as 
the  big  ones — the  big  ones  with  the  highly  technical  guidance  and 
advice  in  the  matter  of  getting  orders  of  foreign  companies  and 
foreign  Governments  and  the  small  ones  in  building  up  their  export 
experience  and  developing  their  relations.  Take  one  very  important 
service  we  are  trying  to  render  in  that  connection.  The  American 
^Bankers'  Association  has  recently  organized  a  committee  to  coop- 
erate with  our  bureau.  It  is  one  of  69  committees  organized  in  that 
way  by  various  trade  associations*  and  groups  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions.  That  association  comprises  some  23,000  banks  through- 
out the  United  States  ,*  the  interior  banks  are  especially  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  association.  Many  of  the  big  seaboard  banks  have 
wiped  out  their  foreign  service  bureaus  and  foreign  trade  promotive 
organizations  and  the  foreign  business  of  these  interior  banks  which 
used  to  go  through  the  big  banks  is  left  high  and  dry.  They  are 
now  coming  to  us  for  advice  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  service 
which  was  thus  eliminated  by  the  big  institutions. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    BRANCH    AMERICAN    BANKS    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  did  these  banks  eliminate  their  foreign  service  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  big  seaboard  banks? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  Because  they  had  overextended  themselves  and  be- 
cause of  many  restrictions  in  their  funds  and  as  a  part  of  the  general 
liquidation  in  connection  with  the  deflation  that  is  now  going  on. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  While  we  are  on  the  banking  situation  I  wish  you 
would  tell  us  to  what  extent  branch  American  banks  have  been 
established  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Klein.  Approximately  100  branches,  I  think,  are  now  func- 
tioning in  foreign  countries.  They  are  all  under  the  Fedel^l 
reserve  system.  That  has  given  American  foreign  trade  an  enor- 
mous stimulus.  Some  of  these  branches  have  recently  been  wiped 
out ;  but  the  idea  of  having  our  own  banks  abroad  has  become  per- 
manent. The  result  of  that  has  been  an  enormous  encouragement  to 
the  export  interests  of  this  country,  because  these  banks  are  in  direct 
touch  with  foreign  business  conditions.  They  have,  each  of  them, 
their. commercial  agents  and  representatives,  who  find  out  about 
trade  oi>portunities  and  communicate  those  trade  opportunities 
directly  to  their  banks  at  home. 

This  has  thrown  a  steadily  growing  burden  on  our  bureau,  because 
these  branch  banks  work  in  touch  with  our  foreign  representatives 
and  the  American  clients  of  the  banks  make  most  active  use  of  our 
information  facilities.  In  other  words,  the  expansion  of  our  system 
of  branch  banks  abroad  has  stimulated  to  a  tremendous  degree  the 
foreign  trade  and  investment  interests.  In  foreign  investments  the 
bureau  is  being  made  more  and  more  the  focus  of  attention  on  the 

Eart  of  those  interested  in  the  many  foreign  loans  now  being  floated 
ere. 

The  Inter- American  High  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Hoover  is 
chairman,  has  urged  a  great  increase  in  the  investment  of  our  large 
gold  accumulations  abroad,  as  far  as  possible.  We  have  already  in- 
vested in  the  last  12  months  over  $150,000,000  in  South  America, 
and  every  time  an  investment  of  that  sort  takes  place  there  is  an  in- 
creased interest  in  that  particular  country  on  the  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can investors.  The  bureau  immediately  gets  hundreds  of  inquiries 
about  such  topics  as  the  bonds  for  an  electric  light  plant  in  Sao 
Paulo — where  is  Sao  Paulo;  what  is  the  business  of  the  place;  what 
are  the  prospects  for  such  and  such  a  railroad ;  what  about  the  electri- 
fication of  some  railroad  in  Chile,  which  is  about  to  be  financed  by 
$25,000,000  bond  issue?  All  of  these  queries  we  have  to  answer  care-, 
fully  and  accurately. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  not  find  the  bulk  of  that  information  has 
already  been  collected  by  the  investment  companies,  in  advance? 

Mr.  Klein.  Frequently. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  they  are  able  to  give  all  of  that  information? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  frequently,  but  there  are  other  kinds  of  infor- 
mation that  are  not  always 'given  by  the  investment  companies.  We 
noted  that  particularly  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  railway  lines  and 
provincial  loans  in  certain  South  American  countries.  The  prospec- 
tive investors  turn  to  us  for  cautious  suggestions  which  the  invest- 
ment companies  neglected  to  give,  for  various  reasons. 

PRIVATE  MANUFACTURERS    UAVING  FOREIGN    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  do  the  big  manufacturers  maintain 
their  own  service  in  these  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  Many  of  them  maintain  representatives  and  agents 
abroad,  and  the  more  they  do  that,  the  more  service  is  required  of 
our  Government  representatives  on  the  ground. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  does  that  relieve  the  situation  at  the 
same  time? 

Mr.  Klein.  For  us? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  will  multiply  it,  because  every  time  a  new  Ameri- 
can trade  representative  arrives  in  the  field  it  means  the  local  com- 
mercial attache  or  commissioner  has  one  more  added  to  his  brood 
to  take  care  of  and  one  more  person  to  come  to  him  with  his  specific 

Eroblems  arising  from  local  difficulties.  He  wants  to  know  what 
is  competitor  in  Germany  is  doing,  and  our  man  is  able  to  get  that 
information  for  him,  because  they  have  access  to  most  of  the  sources 
of  information,  including  banks,  Government  offices,  etc. 

COOPERATION   BY   FOREIGN   BANKS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  attend  to  it  alone  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  at  all ;  they  need  help  more  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  of  any  foreign  banks  that  will  give 
your  representative  access  to  their  books  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Several.  Something  like  $40,000,000  of  American 
merchandise  was  accumulated  in  the  customhouse  at  Buenos  Aires, 
and  we  wanted  to  have  accurate  information  how  much  of  it  was 
there  because  it  was  not  being  taken  up  by  local  consignees,  or  was 
being  refused,  and  who  actually  had  title  to  that  merchandise. 
There  was  an  enormous  amount  of  propaganda  against  us  down 
there  on  the  part  of  our  competitors,  and  particularly  the  local 
buyers,  alleging  that  this  tremendous  amount  of  American  merchan- 
dise was  defective  and  was  therefore  being  refused.  We  wanted 
to  answer  these  accusations,  and  our  commercial  attache  spent  weeks 
ingoing  through  the  records  of  22  city  banks  in  Buenos  Aires,  under - 
teking  in  every  case  to  find  out  why  the  consignment  had  been 
refused  and  who  had  the  title  to  the  merchandise. 

And  as  a  direct  consequence  of  that  investigation  the  local  atti- 
tude toward  American  firms  was  changed  altogether,  because  this 
investigation  revealed  that  a  very  large  portion  of  that  merchan- 
dise was  being  held  in  the  customhouse  by  the  American  firms  them- 
selves awaiting  an  improvement  in  the  market ;  in  other  words,  it 
was  consigned  to  their  own  representatives  down  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Or  because  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  consigned 
were  unable  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  At  that  time.  In  other  words,  by  going  over  the 
records  of  those  22  banks,  which  no  private  representative  could 
have  done,  he  was  able  to  change  the  sentiment  that  had  been  created 
against  American  firms. 

SOUTH   AMERICAN    TRADE. 

Mr.  Grttfin.  You  were  getting  much  more  courtesy  at  their  hands 
than  I  think  their  representatives  would  have  received  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  I  think  so.  With  reference  to  the  competition  of 
American  with  foreign  firms  in  South  America,  a  very  prevalent 
misconception  is  to  the  effect  that  our  gains  during  the  war  were 
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largely  made  at  the  expense  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  other 
competitors;  but  a  careful  analysis  of  the  figures 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  was  at  their  expense,  but  the  point  is  whether  or 
not  it  was  due  to  any  improper  trade  methods. 

Mr.  Ki^.iN.  I  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  even  that  it  was  not  at 
their  expense.  A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  figures  revealed  the 
fact  that  our  expansion  came  from  two  sources :  One  from  the  trade 
in  commodities  which  had  never  been  sold  by  the  Europeans  at  all 
in  South  America  before  the  war,  such  as  cheap  and  medium-priced 
automobiles,  motion-picture  films,  ready-made  clothing,  office  appli- 
ances, patented  s]>ecialties,  and  improved  industrial  machinery,  for 
which  there  has  i)een  a  new  demand  created  in  South  America  be- 
cause of  the  new  industries  just  established  there,  which  were  not  in 
existence  before  the  war.  The  other  type  of  gain  we  made  was  from 
trade  won  over  by  American  exporters  from  smaller  European 
countries,  Avith  which  the  United  States  had  previously  not  been  in 
competition  and  Avhose  return  to  the  South  American  trade  is  likely 
to  be  very  slow,  namely,  Austria,  Italy.  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.  Those 
are  the  two  main  sources  of  our  war-time  gains  in  South  America — 
legitimate  gains,  honestlv  acquired. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  tfiink  this  trade  is  permanent? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do,  to  a  very  large  extent.  There  are  going  to  be 
certain  inroads,  of  course,  but  1  do  not  foresee  any  very  considerable 
success  .on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  in  competing  with  these  cheap 
and  moderate  priced  automobiles,  for  example;  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  seriously  cut  in  on  our  trade  in  patented  specialties,  because 
we  have  a  protected  right.  Similarly,  m  the  matter  of  industrial 
machinery.  The  machinery.  The  industrial  machinery  situation  in 
that  continent  is  singularly  like  our  own  a  generation  or  so  ago,  and 
the  same  reason  which  explains  our  preeminence  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial implements  in  South  America  will  explain  also  our  pre- 
eminence in  industrial  machinery,  because  they  have  a  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  and  they  must  have  labor-saving  machinery  which  can 
be  manufactured  better  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  we  sell  our  agricultural  machinery  on  long-tim^ 
credit  in  South  America? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  do,  just  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  our  agricul- 
tural machinery  dealers  sell  it  here;  and  they  are  among  the  highest 
type  and  l)est-trained  export  organizations  in  the  world. 

Mr.  SiiREN-E.  Do  they  close  those  contracts  on  trade  acceptances  or 
notes  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Trade  acceptances,  usually  long  time,  and  their  plans 
are  carried  out  on  the  idea  of  service.  Whenever  they  sell  imple- 
ments they  send  men  down  to  train  the  local  employees,  and  you  will 
see  evei*y  year,  just  before  the  harvesting  season  begins,  large  num- 
bers of  employees  of  our  western  agricultural  implement  houses 
going  down  to  South  America,  at  the  expense  of  the  companies, 
to  train  the  local  workmen — a  type  of  service  that  is  not  rendered 
along  a  comparable  line  by  any  of  the  European  firms. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  those  employees  able  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  sent  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Wherever  necessary.  In  that  connection  a  surprising 
use  is  made  of  motion  pictures  which  can  be  projected  in  small 
rooms.     Our  salesmen  carry  down  motion-picture  films  of  that  de- 
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scription  with  the  Spanish  written  in ;  there  are  dozens  of  concerns 
that  are  selling  machinery  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  have  we  foreign  competitors  in  the 
sale  of  industrial  machinery  in  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  England,  France,  and  Belgium  are  now  active. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  situation  was  almost  reversed :  the  trade  was 
dominated  by  the  British  and  French. 

Mr.  Griffin.  By  France  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  in  certain  lines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  we  have  sale  for  our  large  threshers? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes:  they  have  exactly  the  same  problem  we  have. 
Argentina  is  like  the  Middle  West,  and  that  is  why  the  market  is 
ours — by  geographic  right.  And  our  firms  are  discovering  that,  and 
vet  at  the  same  time  there  are  always  many  new  problems  arising. 
iFor  irtstance,  every  little  while  there  is  some  patent  difficulty  coming 
up.  Without  the  knowledge  of  our  manufacturers  some  one  will  try 
to  obtain  a  patent  down  there  on  goods  which  have  not  vet  been  pat- 
ented in  those  countries.  You  see,  their  patent  and  tra^e-mark  laws 
are  very  different  from  ours.  There  the  right  of  prior  registration 
governs,  whereas  with  us  it  is  the  rtght  of  prior  use  which  governs. 

FOREIGN  TRADE-MARK  AND  PATENT  LAWS. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Do  their  laws  and  licenses  restrict  us  any  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  in  that  way,  and  our 
bureau  has  to  be  very  alert  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  firms  in 
that  regard.  Take,  for  example,  not  long  ago  some  very  shrewd,  far- 
sighted  native  salesman  in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  a  small  firm  operat- 
ing in  those  two  areas,  registered  the  names  of  some  10  or  11  Ameri- 
can automobiles.  If  he  had  been  allowed  to  carry  his  plan  through, 
which  he  could  have  done  strictly  within  the  law,  those  American 
automobiles  could  not  have  been  sold  down  there  without  paying  him 
a  very  heavy  royalty.  Our  attaches  and  commissioners  must  watch 
the  issue  of  their  official  gazettes  in  which  announcement  has  to  be 
made  of  such  a  trade-mark  being  registered,  and  there  is  not  a  day 
passes  when  we  do  not  send  out  through  the  Tariff  Division  of  the 
bureau  some  notice  to  an  American  firm  warning  it  that  somebody  is 
trying  to  steal  its  trade  name  in  certain  South  American  countries; 
The  only  way  to  check  the  evil  is  to  have  experienced  men  always  on 
the  lookout  m  the  big  trade  centers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  is  that  notice  given? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  first  place,  the  commercial  attach^  in  a  given 
foreign  city  writes  or  wires  our  Tariff  Division  at  once  regarding  the 
evidently  mtended  fraud  and  the  Tariff  Division  immediately  ad- 
vises the  American  firm  what  to  do.  Our  Commercial  Law  Division, 
which  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  June,  1921,  advises  this  Ameri- 
can firm  just  exactly  what  further  steps  might  be  necessary,  even 
undertaking  to  find  a  reliable  foreign  lawyer  if  desired. 

Mr.  (triffin.  What  can  they  do  if  registration  governs? 

Mr.  Klein.  Register  their  trade-mark  or  patents  in  ample  time. 
Many  firms  here  won't  register ;  they  think  they  are  not  going  to  be 
interested  in  Lfatin  America.  But  15  years  from  now  they  may  be, 
and  they  will  then  find  that  some  one  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  their 
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trade-marks.    A  very  peculiar  situation  of  this  sort  arose  some  time 
ago  with  reference  to  the  barbed- wire  trade  in  Brazil. 

COLLECTING  AND  DISTBIBUTING  EXPOBT  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  collect  some  export  statistics,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  In  fact,  that  is  the  original  function  of  the 
whole  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  large  a  part  of  your  bureau  collects  those 
statistics  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  a  statistical  division  of  some  40  employees. 
We  are  instructed  by  law  to  get  out  a  monthly  summary  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States.  That  is  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  the  data  collected  in  the  customs  service  and  prepared  by  our 
statistical  division.    It  is  of  fundamental  importance. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  How  large  a  publication  have  you? 

Mr.  Klein.  This  circulates  very  widely;  I  am  not  sure  of  its 
exact  circidation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  send  it  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  ? 

Mr.  KiJciN.  Yes.  That,  in  fact,  was  the  original  function  of  this 
whole  bureau,  to  collect  such  statistics. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  do  you  charge  for  that  to  outside  sub- 
scribers? 

Mr.  Klein.  A  dollar  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  collect  any  statistics  of  the  manufactures 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Large  quantities  of  them.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  this  third  group  of  the  bureau's  divisions,  the  regional  divi- 
sions, which  are  specially  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  economic 
data  on  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  instance,  you  take  a  certain  article  that  is  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  You  know  just  where  the  competitors 
are  in  the  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Making  that  same  thing? 

Mr.  Kij-:iN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  that  you  are  fully  advised? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  go  right  into  these  facts.  In  fact,  in  our  esti- 
mates, as  you  go  along,  you  will  see  we  ask  for  authorization  to 
study  many  important  competitive  lines  of  one  sort  and  another, 
such  as  vegetable  oils,  where  we  have  a  veiy  considerable  competition 
from  foreign  vegetable  oils  with  the  Southern  producer  of  cotton- 
seed oil.  We  want  to  know  something  about  the  foreign  comp^ition 
and  we  ask  for  an  authorization  to  send  out  trade  commissioners  to 
make  ST>ecial  studies  of  tliose  conditions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  do  you  get  the  result  of  the  manu- 
factures here  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That,  of  course,  is  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  closely. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  that  if  you  want  anything  in  that  line  you  simply 
go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  ? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  Under  the  act  of  last  June,  establishing  our 
<*ominodity  or  export  industries  division,  we  are  instructed  to  collect 
data  on  domestic  conditions  as  well,  and  we  are  doing  a  little  work 
nlon^r  that  line.    That  act  reads: 

*'To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to 
investigate  and  report  on  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  problems  re- 
lating to  the  production,  distribution,  and  marketing  in  so  far  as 
thev  relate  to  the  important  export  industries  of  the  United  States." 

So  that  we  have  had  some  contact  with  domestic  problems,  just 
as  in  the  relationship  I  described  with  reference  to  tne  automobile 
industry. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  you  have  not  built  up  any  large  organization 
imder  that? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  just  the  incidental  relationship  arising  from  the 
<x>ntact  which  each  of  the  commodity  divisions  have  with  respect  to 
local  industries.  For  instance,  we  have  to  know  something  about 
the  4.omestic  lumber  situation  in  order  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  in- 
formation in  the  foreign  countries  that  might  interest  our  lumber 
manufacturers;  and  in  order  to  collect  information  of  that  descrip- 
tion we  have  to  know  a  little  about  the  domestic  situation.  That  in- 
formation is  collected  incidentally,  in  connection  with  our  regular 
work,  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  division. 

FOREIGN  LUMBER  MARKET. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  know  where  the  demand  for  lumber  is  in  the 
foreign  country,  and  you  know  the  price  and  who  your  competitors 
sre? 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  would  be  able  to  tell  the  manufacturer  in 
this  country  at  what  price  he  has  got  to  lay  the  lumber  down  in  the 
foreign  country? 

Mr.  Klein.  And  not  only  that,  but  we  try  to  tell  him  who  the  big 
customers  and  individuals  are  by  name.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  im- 
porters of  lumber  in  Hull,  England,  giving  the  companies  by  name; 
how  much  they  bought  in  1919  and  how  much  in  1920. 

Mr.  Griftin.  Do  you  distinguish  between  timber  in  the  rough  and 
lumber  finished  for  some  particular  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  are  some  such  distinctions  in  this  particular 
list. 

Mr.  Griftin.  Is  there  much  of  the  rough  lumber  exported  from 
this  country? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  plan  for  us  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  our  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Kxein.  In  the  event  there  are  certain  grades  which  can  not 
be  readily  sold  here,  certain  very  poor  grades  of  lumber  which  do 
not  find  an  easy  market  in  the  domestic  trade. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  should  it  not  be  left  in  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  happens  to  be  a  by-product  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  lumber  for  domestic  use. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  could  not  control  that  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No. 
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Mr.  Griftin.  You  avouIcI  not  encourage  them  to  cut  down  lumber 
that  is  for  shade  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  chairman,  I  am  sure,  can  speak  with  much  more 
authority  on  that  than  I  can ;  but  I  imderstand  from  our  lumber  di- 
vision there  are  certain  by-products  incident  to  the  lumber  industry ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  certain  cuts  which  are  used  in  the  domestic 
trade,  and  as  a  by-product  you  have  slabs  and  grades  which  could 
not  be  used  in  any  suitable  way  in  the  dom^tic  trade  and  which 
have  a  value,  for  instance,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  trade  is  not 
so  particular. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know  that,  but  I  am  getting  at  this :  I  assume  you 
can  judge  from  my  questions  that  I  am  interested  in  forest  preserva- 
tion, and  I  do  not  believe  our  people  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  cut 
down  shade  trees. 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  and  I  do  not  think  our  efforts  in  that  connection 
will  be  any  encouragement.  It  is  just  taking  this  residue,  which 
otherwise  would  rot  or  lead  to  no  return,  and  we  are  trying  to  find  a 
market  for  it.  Heretofore  that  has  gone  into  pulp  or  gone  to  waste 
and  allowed  to  lie  around  and  rot,  and  they  come  to  us  and  say,  ''  We 
are  getting  this  by-product;  can  we  sell  it  in  any  way ^  "  and  we  try 
to  ascertain  what  markets  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  all  right,  to  encourage  the  sale  of  by-prod- 
ucts ;  but  I  do  not  think  vou  ought  to  encourage  the  sale  of  the  lumber 
itself. 

Mr.  Klein.  That,  very  largelv,  is  the  function  of  this  particular 
division,  to  study  markets  for  those  particular  grades  that  have  no 
remilar  trade  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Our  trade  is  dropping  verv  lapidly,  anyway.  I  see 
by  your  report  a  year  ago  the  total  wood  manufactures,  etc.,  were 
$l4'459,000,  and  now  it  has  dropped  down  to  $7,016,(K)0  in  November. 

Mr.  Klein.  What  about  the  quantities?  In  view  of  the  fall  in 
prices  the  quantity  shipped  is  the  real  gauge. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  fiave  not  got  that  here. 

Mr.  Grtffix.  That  is  a  market  that  I  would  freely  give  to  our 
foreign  competitors;  if  they  want  to  strip  their  own  country,  let  them 
go  nhead  and  do  it. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  think  the  bureau  can  justly  l)e  accused  of  fos- 
tering deforestation  anyAvay;  the  dangers  of  that  are  appreciated. 

Mr.  Olivfji.  You  really  can  not  hope  to  stimulate  forest  conserva- 
tion by  withholding  information  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Klein.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  brings  us  up  to  where  you  will  take  up  these 
matters  in  detail. 

EFFECT  OF  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE  ON  FOBEIGN  TRADE. 

Doctor,  you  might  tell  us  how  the  rate  of  exchange  is  affecting  our 
export  business. 

]Mr.  Klein.  In  most  markets  the  present  rate  is  so  strongly  against 
the  American  dollar;  that  is  to  say,  the  American  dollar  is  rated  so 
much  higher  than  the  local  currency  that  our  export  trade  has  been 
seriously  hampered  as  a  result.  Every  effort  that  can  be  made  to 
readjust  that  situation  is  now  being  i)ut  forth.  The  ultimate  solu- 
tion, however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  panacea.    The  real  basic 
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iact  behind  any  exchange  rate  is  to  be  found  in  the  interchange  of 
services  and  commodities.  That  is  really  what  determines  exchange 
rates.  Take,  for  instance,  the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  South  America.  South  America  has  not  been  able  to  ship  its 
raw  materials  during  the  last  year  or  year  and  a  half  on  account  of 
the  industrial  depression  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Now,  how- 
ever, with  the  gradual  recovery  of  industries  in  this  country  and  in 
P^urope,  South  America  will  be  able  to  ship,  more  of  her  raw  mate- 
rials, and  consequently  the  rate  of  their  local  currency  as  compared 
with  the  rate  in  the  United  States  will  tend  to  rise.  That  is  the 
explanation  of  improvements  in  the  case  of  Chilean  and  of  Argen- 
tine currency  just  recently.  You  see,  they  are  just  finishing  their 
harvest  season  now  and  are  shipping  out  their  wheat  and  other 
products.  Their  wool  season  is  just  about  coming  to  a  close.  Be- 
<*ause  of  these  shipments  of  their  raw  materials,  their  exchange  rates 
are  improving,  which  means,  of  course,  that  their  pesos  can  buy  more 
abroad,  and  consequently  thev  are  establishing  credits  in  this  country 
and  in  other  countries  with  the  general  improvement  in  their  buying 
power. 

There  is  one  very  intei*esting  point  in  this  connection  which  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  attention,  because  it  bears  on  the  whole  program 
of  this  bureau,  and  that  is  the  realignment  of  routes  of  international 
trade  during  the  last  three  years.  There  has  been  an  extraordinary 
transformation  of  the  directions  in  which  international  trade  moves. 
By  that  I  mean  that  commodities  produced  in  such  competitive  mar- 
kets as  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East  used  to  go  to  Europe  for 
disposition.  Argentine  wool  used  to  be  shipped  to  London  and 
would  there  be  bought  by  American  woolen  manufacturers.  Bolivian 
tin  used  to  go  to  Ix)ndon  and  would  there  be  bought  by  our  tin-plate 
manufacturers.  Similarly,  rubber  from  Brazil  went  to  London. 
Furs,  of  which  a  very  considerable  quantity  are  produced  in  the 
Argentine,  although  we  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  South  America 
as  a  fur-producing  area,  were  all  sent  to  Leipzig,  Germany,  which 
was  the  big  fur  market.  To-day,  however,  the  lines  of  trade  have 
been  completely  changed.  Bolivian  tin  is  now  shipped  straight  to 
the  United  States  and  is  prepared  down  at  Perth  Amboy,  the  first  tin 
smelter  plant  in  the  United  States.  Bolivian  and  Brazilian  rubber 
likewise  go  to  the  United  States  and  not  to  Europe. 

The  wool  market  in  Boston  is  now  the  leading  wool  market  in  the 
world,  and  we  do  not  buy  our  wool  indirectly,  but  import  it  directly 
from  South  America.  The  same  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  com- 
modities. 

The  result  of  that  is  very  directly  reflected  in  the  rapid  stimulation 
of  our  own  export  trade,  which,  of  course,  throws  a  steadily  increas- 
ing burden  on  this  bureau.  It  means  that  your  Argentine  woolgrower 
has  a  credit  established  in  this  country  and  not  in  London.  He 
buys  against  that  credit  in  this  country,  and  the  manufacturers  with 
whom  he  proposes  to  deal  come  to  this  bureau  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance. He  IS  less  tempted  to  buy  in  England  because  his  money  is  here 
in  this  country.  That  is  one  of  the  factors  explaining  the  extraor- 
dinary expansion  of  our  export  trade — this  realignment  of  trade 
routes,  if  you  may  call  it  that.  In  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  the  present 
tune  that  situation  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  because  our  recent 
industrial  expansion  has  developed  in  this  country  a  large  number 
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of  uses  for  these  raw  materials  that  had  not  previously  existed. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  little  thing,  the  market  for  coconuts,  which 
was  enormously  expanded  in  this  country  because  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas  masks,  the  charcoal  in  the  gas  mask  being  obtained  from 
the  shell  of  the  coconut.  As  a  by-product  to  that  there  was  devel- 
oped an  extraordinary  number  of  uses  for  copra,  the  meat  of  the 
coconut,  and  for  other  coconut  products,  such  as  butter  substitutes,  so 
that  that  industry  reached  verj^  considerable  proportions. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   IN   PHILIPPINES   AND  EAST  INDIAN. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  What  proportion  of  that  business  do  we  get  from  the 
Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  largest  single  source  of  our  copra  and  coconuts 
is  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  but  we  also  draw  heavily  on 
Central  America,  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Our  direct  relationship  with  the  East  Indies  is  one  of  the 
striking  results  of  the  war ;  for  example,  the  direct  shipments  of  tin 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  the  United  States  and  of  coffee  and 
rubber  direct  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  results  in  the  establishment  of 
credits  in  the  United  States  which  had  never  existed  in  this  country 
before.  The  Dutch  East  Indian  loan  of  $40,000,000  recently  floated 
here  is  a  direct  evidence  of  the  marked  increase  of  our  interests  in 
that  area;  it  also  indicates  the  need  for  the  tiade  studies  there,  as 
specified  in  the  present  estimates  of  the  bureau. 

FOREIGN    CREDIT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  our  foreign  customers  paying  their  bills? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  depends  upon  the  commodity  and  the  customer. 
Terms  in  general  are  more  stringent  for  obvious  reasons,  but  pay- 
ments are  usually  effected  through  credits  established  through 
American  branch  banks  against  the  shipment  of  raw  materials.  That 
is  why  you  will  find  in  many  of  the  most  competitive  markets  that  the 
large  trading  companies  and  banks  which  are  in  a  position  to  finance 
and  stimulate  the  development  of  local  raw  materials  are  the  ones 
which  will  command  the  import  trade  of  those  countries.  Some  of 
our  more  successful  export  houses  have  facilities  for  stimulating  such 
sales  of  local  products.  For  example,  our  exportei-s  to  Ecuador  are 
in  very  close  touch  with  the  trade  in  cacao  which  is  the  big  product 
of  Ecuador,  and  if  they  are  able  to  help  the  growers  down  there  U> 
find  markets  and  to  finance  their  crop,  naturally,  when  it  comes  to 
buying  supplies  for  their  plantations  and  for  the  trade  down  there^ 
those  houses  are  in  a  position  of  priority. 

In  otlier  words,  our  firms  are  learning  more  and  more  the  fact  that 
foreign  trade  does  not  mean  simply  exploiting  foreign  markets,  but 
is  building  up  a  two-way  movement,  and  while,  of  course,  the  func- 
tions of  this  bureau  are  primarily  concerned  with  export  trade,  we 
constantly  have  to  answer  inquiries  about  the  status  of  jf^iven  local 
industries  whose  condition  is  an  index  of  trade  possibilities.  If  the 
crop  conditions  in  the  Argentina  are  poor,  it  is  not  likely  we  will  be 
able  to  sell  much  canvas  or  machinery  or  fencing  for  the  use  of  the 
big  ranches  down  there.  In  other  words,  this  bureau  is  gradually 
educating  our  exporters  and  manufacturers  up  to  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  conditions  in  their  markets,  just  as  to-day  your  Grand 
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Kapids  furniture  manufacturer  watches  closely  the  condition  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  South,  because  he  knows  that  if  the  price  is 
good  and  the  crop  is  moving  rapidly  he  will  probably  be  able  to  sell 
some  furniture  aown  there.  The  bureau  urgently  needs  an  expan- 
sion of  this  service  bv  the  posting  of  more  trained  observ^ers  in  the 
field  in  view  of  the  tact  that  our  manufacturers  have  not.  the  facil- 
ities for  collecting  vital  information  on  foreign  economic  conditions 
that  they  have  in  domestic  markets.  The  interests  of  our  manufac- 
turers and  agricultural  exporters  must  be  guarded  by  men  who  really 
can  form  accurate  judgments,  who  can  go  into  the  fundamentals  of 
a  ^ven  business  situation,  and  who  are  not  apt  to  be  misled. 

To-day,  for  instance,  in  many  of  the  smaller  States  in  Europe 
there  is  an  amazing  amount  of  propaganda  carried  on  on  behalf  of 
the  governments  of  those  States,  endeavoring  to  mislead  foreign  in- 
vestors, foreign  merchants,  and  banks  as  to  actual  conditions,  and  the 
attaches  and  other  officers  of  this  bureau  are  in  position  of  peculiar 
responsibility  because  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  overcome  that  through  your  commercial  attaches 
and  trade  commissioners. 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely.  These  men  are  carefully  trained  to  take 
every  grain  of  evidence  as  to  economic  conditions  with  very  great 
caution  and  examine  it,  because  on  the  basis  of  that  information 
frequently  are  built  extensive  trade  programs  by  our  exporters  and 
merchants.  They  want  to  know  before  they  undertake  a  sale  in- 
volving $2,000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods  to  a  ^ven  Government 
abroaa  precisely  what  the  financial  and  industrial  background  of 
that  Government  is.  Such  a  Government  shows  its  budget,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  firm  in  this  country  not  knowing  very  much  about 
budgets,  perhaps,  consults  its  bank,  and  the  latter  almost  in  every 
case  comes  to  this  bureau  for  detailed  information.  We  must  be  in  a 
position  now  more  and  more  to  answer  such  questions  promptly  and 
accurately. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  Governments  are  buying  raw  nuaterials  for 
their  factories? 

Mr.  EjLEiN.  A  very  considerable  number  of  them — Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  a  number  of  the  smaller  countries  in  that  section  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  All  the  goods  now  sold  in  foreign  countries  are 
not  bought  by  the  foreim  Governments. 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  at  afi. 

METHOD   OF    AIDING    FIKMS    IN    FOREIGN    TBADE. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  help  the  individuals  or  anv  individual 
firm  if  they  want  to  know  about  a  foreign  firm  or  anything  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  indeed.  May  I  refer  you  to  the  list  of  sample 
queries  which  I  cited  earlier  in  the  hearings.  One  very  important 
use  that  is  now  being  made  of  the  bureau  is  in  connection  with  our 
so-called  Commercial  Intelligence  Division.  This  division  occupies 
itself  exclusively  with  the  preparation  of  carefully  authenticated 
lists  of  foreign  dealers.  It  used  to  be  the  practice  in  years  past  when 
an  American  merchant  was  looking  for  a  market  for  his  comlmodity, 
We  will  say  lumber,  for  instance,  in  Honduras,  to  write  in  to  the  Cora- 
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merce  Department  or  the  Consular  Service,  and  ask  for  a  list  of 
dealers  in  lumber  down  there.  He  would  in  the  course  of  time  get  a 
list  of  dealers  copied  out  of  last  year's  telephone  directory  without 
any  evidence  at  all  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  information. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  practice  obtains  at  the  present  time  with  refer- 
ence to  giving  information  to  firms  desiring  to  seek  connections,  say, 
in  Argentina? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Suppose  a  manufacturer  in  my  home  town  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  desired  to  sell  some  of  his  products  to  some  one  in  the  Argentine, 
how  does  he  go  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  He  would  write  to  our  department  at  once,  outlining 
his  need  in  full.  He  would  be  promptly  supplied  with  figures  on 
the  trade  in  his  commodity,  warnings  as  to  German  or  British  com- 
petition, suggestions  on  export  plans,  credits,  etc.,  and  especially  lists 
of  prospective  buyers.  It  is  useless  to  give  out  long  lists  without 
any  graduations  or  qualifications  because  some  of  the  men  so  listed 
mav  oe  insolvent,  or  otherwise  undesirable  as  clients. 

We  now  have  developed  a  form  of  service  in  this  line  that  is  con- 
structively useful.  We  have  collected  cards  on  50,000  foreign  firms. 
That  list  is  built  upon  a  neucleus  of  data  acquired  originally  from 
the  War  Trade  Board  when  information  was  collected  on  the  stand- 
ing of  thousands  of  individual  firms.  On  every  one  of  these  firms  we 
have  information  as  to  what  they  deal  in,  what  their  capital  is,  their 
nationality,  the  lines  they  carry  from  other  countries,  etc.  It  is 
sometimes  rather  important  to  know  w^hether  a  given  agent  abroad 
already  represents  a  rival  line  of  British  goods,  let  us  say,  and  might 
therefore  be  interested  in  acquiring  the  agencv  for  a  similar  line  of 
American  goods  in  order  to  eliminate  the  American  competition. 
That  very  often  happens. 

All  this  information  is  very  carefully  collated  and  we  send  out  lists 
of  this  description  [indicating]  indicating  the  character  of  the 
stronger  houses  by  the  iise  asterisks,  the  kind  of  merchandise  carried, 
whether  the  house  is  an  agent  or  commission  merchant,  a  manufac- 
turer, a  retailer  or  a  wholesaler,  and  the  types  of  merchandise  they 
are  particularly  interested  in.  For  example,  this  is  a  selected  list  of 
dealers  in  lumber  and  building  materials  in  Honduras  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  give  their  commercial  rating? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  we  are  not  allowed  to  give  their  commercial 
rating.  That  information  inquirers  can  usually  secure  from  Duns  or 
Bradstreet  or  from  some  bank;  our  information  is  of  the  sort  that 
can  not  readilv  be  secured  from  the  private  agencies.  We  are  in 
very  close  collaboration  with  private  agencies.  The  National 
Credit  Men's  Association,  which  has  a  membership  of  some  25,000 
credit  men  all  over  the  United  States,  has  stationed  a  reseach  ex- 

fert  or  representative  for  three  days  each  week  in  our  Commercial 
ntelligence  Division  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  using  this  in- 
formation. Several  banks  also  make  similar  use  of  our  files.  Here 
is  a  similar  list  of  importers  and  dealers  in  lumber  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Do  you  furnish  this  information  to  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  boards  of  trade  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  the  individuals  in  those  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade,  when  we  have  assurances  in  every  case  that  the 
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inquirer  is  an  American  citizen  and  that  his  firm  is  an  American 
firm  in  good  standing. 

COMMERCIAL   LAW   DIVLSION. 

Mr.  HrTGHixsoN.  Almost  all  goods  are  shipped  abroad  with  bills 
of  lading  attached,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Kleix.  Almost  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  case,  when  the  goods  arrive  there,  there  is  a 
mishap  or  accident  of  some  kind,  do  you  help  them  out? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  doing  that  constantly  through  our  Commer- 
cial Law  Division.  Our  Commercial  Law  l)i vision  nandles  scores  of 
swch  cases,  making  suggestions  as  to  how  adjustments  can  be  made, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Oliver.  To  what  extent  are  the  German  banks  guaranteeing 
the  oayment of  imports  of  raw  materials  into  Germany? 

Mr.  Kleix.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ou\'ER.  I  had  understood  that  they  had  been  offering  some 
attractive  guaranties  in  order  to  secure  raw  materials,  and  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  had  been  informed  as  to  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  doing  something  of  that  sort.  Our  western 
European  division  has  a  mass  of  detailed  information  on  economic 
conditions  in  Germany,  including  the  operations  of  the  German 
banks,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
if  you  desire.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  in  connection  with  these 
lists  is  that  we  are  trying  to  give  American  firms  really  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  get  connections  abroad,  to  help  them  out, 
and  that  means,  of  course,  very  careful  checking  up  of  all  the  infor- 
mation. If  one  of  these  houses  goes  bankrupt  this  week,  we  can  not 
send  out  a  list  next  week  with  the  name  of  that  house  in  it. 

FINANCIAL   CONDITIONS   OF   FOBEIGN    FIBMS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  that  connection,  are  your  reports  corrected  from 
time  to  time  by  cable  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  regularly.  We  are  working,  of  course,  in  very 
close  touch  with  the  Consular  Service  in  that  regard.  The  ConsulaV 
Service  has  been  very  generous  in  assigning  certain  clerks  to  do  this 
work  exclusively.  The  field  representatives  make  it  a  business  to  re- 
port in  by  cable  any  bankruptcies  or  changes  of  a  radical  character 
m  the  lists  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  Consular  Service  assign  any  large  number 
of  clerks  to  your  department  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  not  assigned  directly  to  our  bureau.  They 
delegate  a  clerk,  for  instance,  in  the  consulate  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
to  prepare  lists  of  this  description  and  send  them  in  to  us.  But  the 
great  task  for  our  commercial  intelligence  division  lies  in  segregat- 
ing the  information,  bringing  it  together  and  collating  it,  and  classi- 
fying the  houses  and  then  sending  out  these  lists  to  proper  inquirers. 
"6  sent  out  over  100.000  lists  of  this  description  last  vear,  and  in  no 
case  was  a  list  sent  out  without  a  previous  inquiry.  That  gives  vou 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  service  that  is  being  demanded  of  us 
and  apparently  being  rendered  satisfactorily  in  that  particular  way. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  amount  of  business  which  grows 
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out  of  this  service  but  it  runs  far  up  into  the  millions.  The  American 
exporter  is  realizing  the  necessity  for  making  his  plans  ahead  of 
time,  of  choosing  his  "  prospects ''  carefully  and  not  shooting  in  the 
dark.  The  bureau  is  training  him  to  avoid  lists  compiled  by  foreign- 
ers and  others  emanating  from  non- American  sources.  We  are  try- 
ing to  build  our  foreign  trade  on  firm  ground  instead  of  on  surmises 
and  doubtful  information. 

Mr.  Shre\^b.  And  it  is  first-hand  information  that  you  are  giving 
out? 

Mr.  Klein.  Absolutely.  At  present  we  have  data  on  about  50,000 
foreign  firms  and  we  are  increasing  that  number  at  the  rate  of  per- 
haps 500  or  600  a  week. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  a  large  proportion  of  those  firms  doing  some 
business  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  every  one  of  them  is  either  a  potential  or  an 
actual  customer,  and  we  keep  each  list  down,  of  coui-se,  to  those  firms 
who  are  actually  in  a  position  to  buy  the  commodity  in  question. 
Here  is  another  list  of  importers  and  exporters  of  limiber  and  lumber 
products  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  loss  resulting  from 
reliance  upon  information  which  you  have  supplied  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case.  Inevitably  there  must 
be  mistakes  in  a  thing  of  this  sort,  but  the  lists  are  compiled  with 
extreme  care  after  painstaking  search  for  most  accurate  data.  That 
is  the  kind  of  service  to  which  some  of  these  letters  of  appreciation 
referred  which  I  read  some  time  ago.  We  are  especially  useful  in 
this  connection  to  the  small  firms  in  the  interior  of  the  country  which 
have  not  the  facilities  that  some  of  the  big  firms  in  Xew  York  would 
have. 

PACKING  AND   SHIPPi:?G   OF   COMMODITIES   TO  FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Shrevt;.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  about  the  manner  in 
which  our  goods  arepacked  and  shipped  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  quite  a  bit,  but  much  less  than  is  usually  be- 
lieved. The  packing  situation  is  improving  very  considerably.  The 
one  great  advantage  that  American  export  firms  have  is  that  they 
are  young  and  prepared  to  learn.  The  surveys  we  have  made  from 
time  to  time  of  that  situation  have  indicated  a  very  steady  improve- 
ment. Reports  that  were  made  bv  some  of  our  officers  along  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  recently,  as  compared  with  the  situation 
in  1913  and  1914,  when  we  published  a  special  report  on  this  subject, 
indicate  a  very  decided  improvement.  In  other  words,  an  American 
firm  of  glass  exporters  will  make  a  mistake  once  and  put  the  w  ix>ng 
sort  of  lumber  m  their  packing,  but  if  warned  by  our  bureau  they 
are  not  likely  to  do  it  twice.  A  prominent  manufacturer  of  pre- 
pared coffee  shipped  a  large  quantity  to  Ecuador,  which  has  a  climate 
of  the  most  trying  character  for  tnat  kind  of  commodity.  It  was 
improperly  packed  and  sealed,  and  the  loss  was  complete.  That  ex- 
porter immediately  came  forward  and  made  the  whole  shipment 
good;  he  then  asked  for  and  followed  the  explicit  packing  instruc- 
tions of  his  local  customer.  That  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  money, 
but  he  now  has  a  most  favored  position  in  the  trade  of  Ecuador  as  a 
result. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  damage? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Inadequate  sealing  of  the  cans.  The  country  is  right 
on  the  Equator  with  an  extremely  hot,  humid  climate  in  the  coastal 
cities;  the  cans  in  this  case  had  not  l^en  hermetically  sealed.  The 
attitude  of  that  one  exporter  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  by  shipping  his  goods  in  domestic  instead  of  export 
packing,  and  in  coming  forward  and  voluntarily  asking  for  more 
detailecl  instructions  and  advice  from  his  local  client  made  a  very 
fine  impression  which  meant  money  to  him.  Our  bureau  makes  it 
a  business  to  report  such  episodes  for  the  benefit  of  all  American 
exporters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  furnish  information  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Xot  only  do  we  furnish  information  to  them,  but  on 
occasions  we  have  supplied  them  with  samples  of  foreign  goods 
against  his  own  in  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  with  instructions  particularly  as  to  how  they 
should  pack  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  jvlein.  With  instructions  as  to  packing,  occasionally  with 
photographs;  also  with  all  other  necessary  data  on  export  procedure, 
competition,  market  prospects,  etc. 

Mr.  Oli\^r.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Standards  do  any  work  along 
that  line  in  assisting  you? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  they  made  tests,  of  course,  during  the  war  on 
various  types  of  packing,  and  they  have  been  immensely  useful.  I 
feel  that  the  so-called  packing  atrocity  in  our  exporting  has  been 
enormously  exaggerated.  You  would  be  interested  to  see  how  that 
legend  about  our  not  being  able  to  pack  is  kept  alive  among  our- 
selves by  our  competitors.  In  other  words,  rather  shrewd  European 
exporters  try  to  persuade  us  all  the  time  that  we  know  nothing  about 
packing,  and  therefore  we  had  better  leave  export  trade  severely 
alone.  Tliere  is  another  group  interested  in  keeping  alive  that  legend, 
and  they  are  a  certain  group  of  unscrupulous  commission  merchants. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  great  majority  of  commission 
houses.  They  render  a  very  fine  and  necessary  service,  but  very  often 
you  will  find  a  concern  of  this  type  which  tries  to  persuade  the 
manufacturer  in  this  country  that  ne  does  not  know  anything  about 
export  packing,  and  that  therefore  he  had  better  leave  that  item  to 
the  commission  house  altogether.  The  commission  house  thereafter 
comes  in  for  a  little  extra  busineis. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  carriers  will  not  receive  the  goods  if  they 
are  notproperlv  packed,  will  they? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  carrier  is  not  always  in  a  position  to  judge.  Take, 
for  example,  goods  packed  in  the  interior  of  the  country  here.  The 
manufacturer  does  not  always  know  that  his  goods  are  going  to 
South  America  in  that  same  package  in  which  he  places  them  on 
board  the  freight  cars.  For  instance,  a  manufacturer  in  North 
Carolina  knows  that  he  is  selling  his  goods  to  a  certain  firm  in  New 
York,  but  that  firm  in  New  York  may  never  see  the  package  from 
North  Carolina,  which  is  just  transferred  from  railway  to  ship  direct. 
In  such  a  case  the  manufacturer  here  is  packing  blind,  so  to  speak. 

Our  bureau  is  trying  as  far  as  possible  now  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facturers to  make  inquiry  as  to  where  their  goods  are  going  in  order 
to  have  them  more  intelligently  packed ;  and  with  the  elimination  of 
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thousands  of  fly-by-ni^ht,  adventurous  exporters,  who  sprang  up  on 
every  street  corner  in 'New  York  and  some  of  the  other  seaboard  cities 
durin<r  the  boom  period — with  the  elimination  of  that  hi<rhly  unde- 
sirable class  of  exporters,  we  are  irettinp  to  a  more  substantial  basis 
in  our  whole  export  trade.  It  is  bein«r  made  less  a  matter  of  exploita- 
tion and  more  a  matter  of  honest,  substantial  planning. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  was  in  a  commercial  house  in  Manila  last  year  and 
saw  a  package  of  p^ents'  furnishing  goods  which  had  just  arrived  in  a 
damaged  condition ;  in  fact,  nearly  the  entire  contents  of  the  package 
were  ruined  simply  from  lack  of  proper  boxing  and  preparation  at 
the  factory.    You  are  doing  something  to  overcome  that  situation. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  much  so.  We  are  making  very  careful  studies  of 
the  problem.  One  of  our  assistant  directors,  in  fact,  has  made  a 
special  study  of  packing  and  stowage  on  shipboard,  and  the  informa- 
tion he  has  collected  is  proving  to  be  of  verv  direct  value  to  exporters. 
You  will  notice  in  our  appropriations  under  the  heading  of  the  new 
commodity  divisions  we  propose  to  establish  one  division  devoted 
exclusively  to  advice  on  packing,  advertising,  and  credit  methods — 
what  is  called  in  general,  exporting  technique.  There  has  not  been 
sufficient  attention  paid  to  that  phase  of  our  exporting  problem,  and 
we  want  to  extend  the  bureau's  services  on  this  line  considerably,  to 
the  extent  of  collecting  photographs,  descriptions,  etc.,  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  goods — both  American  and  European — as  they  arrive 
abroad.  Many  of  our  exporters  are  now  making  the  mistake  of 
packing  too  securely,  not  realizing  that  in  many  foreign  countries 
tariff  is  levied  on  the  weight  of  the  total  package,  including  the 
wrapping.  Overpacking  works  disaster,  of  course,  in  such  a  com- 
modity as  silk  goods,  where  our  exporters  sometimes  pack  the  cloth 
or  ribbon  in  very  heaw  cardboard  boxes,  which  are  all  weighed  as 
silk.  ^  \ 

I  know  of  one  instance  where  an  American  exporter  of  silk  hose 
was  asked  by  his  Mexican  client  to  pack  his  goods  in  hogsheads. 
The  exporter  remarked,  "  This  Mexican  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  We  will  do  a  good  job  on  this.  This  is  the  first  order 
we  have  had  in  Mexico,  and  will  show  him  how  we  pack  these 
goods."  So  he  carefully  packed  them  in  very  neat  cartons  of  card- 
board wnth  heavy  corrugated  paper,  and  when  the  goods  were 
brought  into  Mexico  the  tariff  was  assessed  on  the  weight  of  each 
cardboard  box  just  as  if  it  were  mad^  of  silk.  The  result  was  that 
the  importer  refused  the  consignment.  That  happens  frequently. 
A  certain  expoil  house  in  California  dominates  the  trade  in  silk  rib- 
bons in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  because  they  have  been  in- 
genious enough  not  to  Avind  ribbons  in  the  usual  domestic  fashion 
on  a  roll  with  a  sheet  of  paper  tape  between,  as  is  customary,  but  to 
prepare  them  in  gay  little  rosettes  without  any  paper  whatever, 
which  saves  tariff  charges,  undersells  competitors,  and  also  attracts 
the  eyes  of  the  Indian  customers.  American  exporters  are  adjusting 
themselves  to  this  problem  very  gradually.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
educating  them  up  to  what  they  must  do,  and  this  bureau  is  playing 
a  very  important  part  in  that  work.  Such  educational  work  is  not 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  British  Government's  trade  bureau. 
That  is  why  the  British  can  maintain  a  relatively  smaller  govern- 
mental department  devoted  to  this  work,  because  the  British  ex- 
porter has  learned  from  the  long  experience  of  his  grandfathers 
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that  certain  types  of  packing  will  go  and  others  will  not,  and  the 
Americans  have  had  no  irrandfathers  in  the  export  trade.  They 
have  to  dej^end  on  Uncle  Sam.  That  is  the  kind  of  information  we 
are  trying  to  bring  to  their  hands  as  quickly  as  we  can  and  as  ef- 
fectively as  we  can. 

COLLECTION    OF    SAMPLES   OF    FOREIGN    GOODS. 

In  some  instances  we  have  had  our  men  send  in  samples  of  types 
of  the  merchandise  sold  abroad,  such  as  textiles,  hardware,  jewelr}^ 
and  a  number  of  other  things.  The  bureau  exhibits  such  samples  of 
foreign  goods  in  its  district  offices  in  the  leading  cities,  and  the  inter- 
ested manufacturers  have  been  greatly  aided. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  pay  for  those  exhibits  out  of  your  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  Yes.  In  many  instances  we  are  able  to  get  samples  as 
gifts;  in  other  instances  the  expenditures  are  not  verv  excessive.  In 
most  instances,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  coUectecl  by  our  agents 
in  collaboration  with  local  American  dealers  who  are  as  anxious  as  we 
are  to  see  that  attention  is  brought  to  the  types  of  foreign  goods 
brought  into  that  country. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  group  the  exhibits  which  you  collect  in  that 
way  in  any  part  of  vour  buikiing  and  arrange  them  for  inspection? 

]ilr.  Klein.  We  fiave  very  few  of  them  here.  We  have  a  district 
office  in  New  York  in  which  we  did  have  special  exhibit  room. 
Xow,  however,  the  exhibits  are  distributed  around  in  various  trade 
centers.  Recently,  we  had  an  exhibit,  for  example,  of  substitute 
cloth  from  (lermany  which  was  on  exhibition  up  at  Boston  in  the 
textile  show,  where  it  was  seen  there  by  at  least  100.000  people; 
175,000  people  attended  that  show,  and  that  exhibit  was  seen,  we 
know,  by  more  than  1(K),(K)0  of  them,  who  wanted  to  see  the  kinds 
of  cloth  and  cloth  substitutes  now  being  made  in  Germany  for  cloth- 
ing. We  regard  that  as  .a  very  direct  and  practical  service  to  our 
exporters.  An  evidence  of  that  is  the  fact  that  by  the  time  these 
samples  have  been  to  two  or  three  exhibitions  of  that  kind  they  are 
nearly  shredded  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Oli\'er.  Are  the  (lermans  finding  any  sale  for  their  paper 
clothing  now? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  little.  Occasionally,  in  some  lines,  it  has  come 
in,  but  the  purpose  of  this  was  to  reassure  our  manufacturers,  at 
least,  to  some  extent. 

LONG-TIME   CREDITS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  the  sales  in  Europe  now  being  made  on  long- 
time credits? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  line  of  merchandise.  Our 
exporters  are  going  ahead  very  cautiously,  of  course,  in  dealing  with 
Europe.  We  have  urged  them  especially  to  use  extreme  care  and 
not  to  give  long-time  credits  unless  they  are  absolutely  certain  of  the 
conditions  of  the  given  trade  and  of  the  guaranties  behind  any  given 
transaction.  The  result  is  that  the  credit  terms  are  not  excessively 
long  in  the  main. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  longer  now  than  usual,  Doctor? 
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Mr.  Klein.  I  should  not  say  they  have  been  unnecessarily  length- 
ened at  present. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  the  bills  of  exchange  pass  through  foreign  banks  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  goods  going  to  the  Argen- 
tine from  us  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  seldom.  We  have  our  own  branch  banks  now. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  has  a  branch  down  there;  the 
National  City  Bank  and  other  American  banks  have  branches  and 
agents  down  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Formerly  those  matters  used  to  go  through  London? 

Mr.  Ki^in.  Yes;  and  that  was  a  very  considerable  disadvantage 
to  us,  because  all  the  information  on  any  transaction  ^yent  through 
the  hands  of  a  non- American  organization  and  was  inevitably  passed 
on  to  competitors  of  ours. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  now  they  are  coming  direct  to  us? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  and  pass  through  American  banks,  which,  again, 
of  course,  gives  our  exporters  increasing  confidence,  and  enables  them 
to  build  for  a  much  larger  trade  than  they  have  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  Shre\t.  And  I  presume  they  come  largely  through  the  New 
York  banks? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  largely,  but  there  a  few  instances  where  they  do 
not.  As  I  said,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  is  very  active  in 
that  territory,  because  Boston  is  the  center  for  the  Argentine  wool 
and  hides  trade.  There  are  some  Southern  cities  that  are  rather  di- 
rectly interested;  for  instance.  New  Orleans  and  Chattanooga  have 
quite  a  South  American  trade.     There  are  a  number  of  others. 

I) rSTRT BUTTON    OF   INFORMATION    AND    KEPOBTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  consider  it  is  safe  for  us  to  seek  European 
trade  at  the  present  time  as  a  sound  business  policy? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it  at  all, 
using,  of  course,  the  usual  precaution.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  Europe  is  going  forward  very  steadily  in  its  industrial  recov- 
ery, and  Europe  always  was  our  leading  market,  just  as  it  is  our 
leading  competitor. 

I  might  say  that  one  of  our  pressing  difficulties  in  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  now  is  the  discreet  distribution  of 
our  information.  By  that  I  mean  that  we  have  just  got  to  control 
the  distribution  of  it  so  that  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  Americans  first 
so  far  as  ])ossible.  In  years  past  there  was  a  rather  indiscriminate 
tendency  for  promiscuous  publication  of  our  trade  information  and 
everything  was  rushed  into  print.  The  time  has  now  come  for  a  more 
careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  American  houses,  and  for  that 
reason  we  are  weighing  with  extreme  care  everything  that  goes  into 
our  printed  weekly,  which  used  to  be  a  daily. 

Mr.  Hftchixson.  In  other  words,  you  are  more  able  to  give  de- 
tailed information  to  American  houses? 

Mr.  Ki.EiN.  Yes,  sir.  Not  only  that,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  out 
a  quantity  of  confidential  material  to  firms  that  are  directly  inter- 
ested in  it.  For  example,  there  are,  say,  30  manufacturei-s  of  flour 
in  this  country  who  might  be  interested  in  the  trade  in  (heece.  We 
would  not  publish  information  of  an  immediate  trade  prospect  in 
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commeife  reports  necessarily,  but  we  might  prepare  it  in  the  form  of 
a  confidential  circular  and  send  it  out  to  firms  that  would  profit  by  it. 
The  distribution  of  information  in  that  way  is  a  prime  essential 
to  the  effective  value  of  the  work  of  this  bureau.    For  that  purpose 
we  have  built  up  what  we  call  an  exporters'  index,  which  is  a  list 
of  some  13,000  American  firms.     Every  name  in  that  list  is  backed 
bj  data  collected  on  this  blank  [indicating],  which  the  applicant  is 
required  to  fill  out  under  oath,  indicating  the  character  of  owner- 
ship, that  51  per  cent  of  it  is  in  American  hands,  the  type  of  busi- 
ness, and  giving  bank  references,  and,  if  incorporated,  how,  when, 
and  where,  and  a  great  many  other  details.    AVith  this  information 
on  hand  we  know  that  everv  firm  in  question  is  a  bona  fide  American 
house,  and  that  list  is  used  as  the  basis  for  our  confidential  distri- 
bution of  information. 

PROPOSED  FEE  CHARGE   FOR   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  get  any  pay  for  these  reports  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No.  We  are,  however,  seriously  considering  the  col- 
lection of  a  fee  for  entry  on  this  list.  That  is  the  practice  in  (ireat 
Britain,  where  a  registration  fee  of  $8  is  charged.  \Ve  are  consid- 
ering a  registration  fee  of  about  $5,  say,  and  then  giving  Commerce 
Reports  as  one  of  the  adjuncts  to  that  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  have  you  on  that  list? 

Mr.  Klein.  Thirteen  thousand. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  $5  a  head  it  would  amount  to  $65,000  a  year, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  legal  restric- 
tion upon  fixing  a  fee  for  listing  those  names. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  authorization  of  law  at  present  to  make 
suoh  a  charge  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No,  sir.  It  might  be  desirable  to  specif}'  such  authori- 
zation in  the  proposed  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  mind  preparing  a  paragraph  covering 
that  feature  and  inserting  it  in  the  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  bureau  wiU  be  glad  to  have  legislation  authorizing  it  to  tlx  a  registra- 
tion fee  to  be  paid  by  the  firms  listed  ou  its  so-calle<l  "Exporters*  index," 
the  said  fee  to  entitled  the  said  firm  to  weekly  C'onnnerce  Reports  and  to  such 
other  material,  trade  lists,  trade  opportunities,  etc..  both  public  and  confi- 
dential, as  might  be  available. 

In  connection  with  Commerce  Reports  I  might  say  that  we 
are  now  charging  $3  a  year  for  the  Commerce  Reports,  which 
covers  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  The  paid  subscriptions  to 
that  publication  now  run  a  little  over  $7,000,  and  they  are  growing 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  new  subscriptions  a  month.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  pending  before  the  House  a  bill  to  curtail  the  size  of  Com- 
merce Reports,  which  I  think  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  move. 

SALE    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Do  you  sell  j^our  publications? 

Mr.  Ki^EiN.  Great  quantities  of  them  are  sold.  The  charge  for 
them  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  IIa\e  you  any  idea  how  much  the  total  income  from 
that  source  amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No.  sir.  In  that  connection  mv  idea  would  be  to  put 
in  the  Conunerce  Eeports  as  one  feature  of  this  service  for  which  a 
fee  coukl  be  exacted.  AA^ith  the  present  increase  in  circulation  it 
looks  as  thou^rh  the  paid  circulation  will  probably  pass  10,000  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Our  appropriation  provides  for  the  men 
who  prepare  the  reports  and  for  the  editing  of  the  material;  the 
charges  fixed  cover  costs  of  paper  and  printing. 

Mr.  Shrem=:.  The  money  now  goes  to  the  Public  Printer? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  goes  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

BirX  REPORTKI)  TO  THE  HOUSE  RESTRICTING   THE  SIZE  OF  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  AVhat  is  the  purport  of  this  bill  which  you  refer  to 
as  being:  before  the  House  now  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  This  is  a  bill  which  is  now  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  whicli  contains  a  clause  restricting  the  size  of 
Commerce  Eeports  to  not  more  than  48  pages  a  week.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  restricted  ourselves,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  without 
any  previous  instruction,  to  64  pages  a  week. 

The  curtailment  by  30  i)er  cent  would,  I  think,  work  a  very 
serious  hardship  and  would  add  considerably  to  the  costs  of  the 
publication.  In  other  words,  it  would  cost  us  more  to  boil  that 
material  down  than  could  possibly  be  saved  by  eliminating  16  pages 
of  paper.  Not  only  that,  out  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  paper  and  printing  in  Commerce  Reports  is  now  paid  for  by  its 
subscribers,  no  matter  how  big  the  publication  may  be. 

Mr.  Shrem^.  The  charge  at  present  covers  the  cost  of  printing? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  paper  printed  by  the  Public  Printer? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  quite  see  the 
purpose  of  that  particular  legislation  reducing  the  size  of  the  Com- 
merce Reports,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  except  for  a  small  free  list 
for  the  press  and  for  libraries  the  publication  is  not  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment anything  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  And  you  think  that  reducing  the  size  of  the  Com- 
merce Reports  would  not  be  an  economy  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  would  not  be  an  economy  at  all.  It  would  cut  down 
by  30  per  cent  the  transmission  of  the  valuable  services  of  our  consuls 
and  attaches.  There  is  a  free  list  for  the  publications,  and  we  are 
quite  ready  to  cut  that  down.  The  law  give^  us  20,000  copies  for 
free  distribution,  and  at  present  we  send  out  about  4,000  to  news- 
papers, libraries,  and  chambers  of  commerce. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Tlie  reduction  in  size  of  the  report  would  result  in  a 
curtailment  of  the  information  that  you  distribute? 

ilr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  Consequently  all  this  extensive  information 
service  which  Congress  authorized  the  Consular  Service  and  this 
bureau  to  build  up  abroad  would  be  arbitrarily  curtailed  to  about 
70  per  cent  of  its  present  availability  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Could  riot  the  free  list  be  further  curtailed? 

Mr.  Klein.  Somewhat,  though  it  has  already  been  cut  to  the  bone. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  dispense  with  it  altogether? 
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Mr.  Klein.  No;  I  think  not;  because  public  libraries,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  the  press  make  considerable  use  of  the  publication, 
and  they  are  able  to  reach  much  larger  numbers  of  people  that  we 
cai)  not  reach. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And,  furthermore,  they  exchange  that  information? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  not  want  to  curtail  the  use  of  that 
information  by  the  press.  Together  with  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce througHout  the  coiintiy  and  public  libraries  they  make  up 
practically  all  of  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Those  are  all  repositories  where  these  reports  ought 
to  go? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  for  public  record  and  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  Members  of  Confrress  on  that  list? 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  Yes;  of  course,  that  includes  Members  of  Congress  and 
Members  of  the  Senate.  We  are  quite  ready  to  raise  the  subscrip- 
tion price  if  the  Government  Printer  feels  that  he  is  not  receiving 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  cost  of  the  publication,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  subscription  rate  pays  the  cost  of  publication. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  that  is  the  fact,  and  if  you  so  state,  I  think  it 
ought  not  to  be  curtailed. 

DISTRIBITION    OF    INFORMATION    AND    REPORTS. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Now,  reverting 
for  the  moment  to  the  distribution  of  this  confidential  material,  that 
is  a  very  important  function  and  is  becoming  a  more  and  more 
imperative  duty  for  the  bureau  so  that  the  information  in  question 
will  get  into  the  hands  of  the  right  people  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  connection  with  the  distribution  of  those  confi- 
dential reports,  I  think  certainly  some  fee  ought  to  be  exacted  for 
them. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  there  ought  to  be  some  fee  undoubtedly.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  fix  a  standard  fee,  because  the  reports  come  at  rather 
irregular  intervals  and  different  ones  only  interest  certain  firms. 

Air.  Griffin.  Furthermore,  it  is  information  of  the  most  valuable 
character  to  those  who  receive  it  ? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  Yes;  extremely  so.  For  example,  here  is  a  confidential 
circular  gotten  out  in  November  describing  the  effects  of  untimely  for- 
eign Government  metal  sales  upon  a  dull  market.  That  was  with  ref- 
erence to  the  sale  of  metals  by  foreign  (Governments,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  market  for  American  poods.  Here  is  another  confidential 
circular  describing  the  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  taxicabs  in  Brazil, 
which  should  not  be  published  to  everybody,  because  of  the  possi- 
bility that  it  would  get  into  the  hands  of  rivals  of  American  houses 
in  South  America.  Here  is  another  confidential  circular  on  tenders 
invited  for  the  sale  of  chemicals  transmitted  from  Argentina.  Here 
is  a  confidential  circular  on  the  agricultural  machinery  exhibit  at  the 
Central  American  Fair.  Here  is  one  on  the  pulp- wood  situation  in 
Canada. 

Then,  we  have  a  second  type  of  circulars  which  are  not  necessarily 
confidential,  but  which  are  of  interest  to  a  small  number  of  firms,  and 
for  that  reason  will  not  warrant  our  expending  the  money  for  publica- 
tion and  widespread  promiscuous  distribution. 
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Those  circulars  in  the  main  deal  with  careful  analyses  of  trade  con- 
ditions in  certain  markets.  For  instance,  trade  notes  from  Latvia  and 
certain  Baltic  States.  Such  a  report  would  go  only  to  a  small  number 
of  firms  who  are  interested  in  those  markets.  I  think  we  can  rentier 
most  eflFective  service  by  an  expansion  of  our  facilities  to  give  out 
this  type  of  confidential  information  dealing  directly  with  a  specific 
trade  opening. 

Mr.  onREVE.  For  which  the  person  receiving  it  should  pay  some  rea- 
sonable compensation  ? 

TBADE  OPPORTUNmES. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes^  sir;  and  in  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  bureau 
I  think  some  provision  should  be  made  to  cover  compensation.  Now, 
another  form  of  specialized  service  which  I  think  is  peculiarly  valu- 
able and  which  seems  to  fit  right  in  with  this  general  subject,  has  to 
do  with  the  distribution  of  what  we  call  trade  opportunities,  for  want 
of  a  letter  term.  They  are  noted  on  the  last  page  of  each  of  the 
weekly  issues  of  Commerce  Reports.  In  every  copy  of  Commerce 
Reports  we  publish  a  list  of  trade  opportunities.  As  they  are  pub- 
lished here,  you  will  see  that  thejr  are  "  blind,"  there  is  no  indication 
as  to  the  name  or  address  of  the  firm. 

For  instance,  here  is  one  trade  opportunity :  "  A  mercantile  firm 
in  Norway  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  tlie  sale  of  all  kinds  of 
building  material  suitable  for  export.  Quotations  should  be  given 
c.  i.  f.  Norwegian  port.  Payment  to  be  made  through  bank  in 
Norway.  Reference."  There  is  a  number  opposite  that  item,  and 
that  is  all.  An  American  firm  in  New  York  writes  in  to  us  and 
asks  for  further  information  on  that  subject.  The  inquiring  firm 
is  looked  up  and  if  its  name  is  on  our  American  export  index  it  gets 
the  information  by  return  mail.  If  they  are  located  in  a  city  where 
we  have  one  of  our  30  district  and  cooperative  offices,  it  can  get  the 
information  by  inquiring  over  the  telephone.  In  other  words,  the 
reserved  or  confidential  data  not  published  in  the  "  blind "  note 
mentioned  above,  includes  the  name  of  the  inquirer,  his  address, 
cable  address,  tlie  codes  he  uses,  the  bank  references  in  this  countrj^ 
and  abroad,  and  who  supplied  the  information. 

Take  another  illustration :  A  merchant  in  Spain  wants  to  purchase 
a  quantity  of  white  pine  lumber,  terms  cash.  He  advises  the  nearest 
American  consul  or  attache  who  sends  us  the  details  on  this  very 
desirable  opening  for  publication.  The  lumber  merchant  in  New 
York  sees  the  notice  in  Commerce  Reports,  telephones  to  the  bureau*s 
New  York  office,  and  asks  for  the  reserved  information.  His  name 
is  checked  up,  and  if  Ave  find  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  American  house, 
he  gets  the  information  back  by  telephone,  so  that  he  can  cable  in- 
stantly to  this  Spaniard  and  take  up  this  opportunity.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  millions  of  dollars  of  business  is  done  in  that  man- 
ner, based  upon  the  information  contained  on  that  page  of  this 
little  weekly,  Commerce  Reports.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
trade  promoters  that  we  have. 

Through  our  offices  we  bring  the  information  to  the  firms  and  in- 
dividuals that  are  interested.  Many  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  appreciated  this  service,  and  many  of  them  are  publishing 
the  "  trade  opportunity  "  leaders  from  our  list  each  week.    Many  ot 
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them  come  to  our  office.  Take,  for  example,  such  a  widely  read  pub- 
lication as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  It  publishes  every 
Saturday  a  complete  page — the  first  time  that  a  private  journal  ever 
came  forward  voluntarily  and  ^ave  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  space  to  the  (iovernment  in  that  way — it  publishes  a  complete  page 
summarizing  the  AA>ekly  Commerce  Reports.  That  infoniiation  is  re- 
layed to  our  district  office  in  New  York,  and  the  result  is  an  amaz- 
ing amount  of  trade  connections.  We  now  have  16  or  17  such  weekly 
pages  in  leading  dailv  papers  of  the  country,  such  as  the  New  York 
Commercial,  and  the  N^ew  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Cleveland 
Plaindealer,  the  Chicago  Herald  and  American,  and  several  others 
in  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  service  that  is  spread- 
ing throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  make  no  charge  for  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  can  not  charge  for  this  service  to  the  press,  but  by 
charging  for  entry  on  our  exporters'  index  a  good  part  of  the  cost 
could  be  covered. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  $10  would  be  too  low  a  price  for  the 
privilege  of  being  on  this  list? 

Mr.  K1.EIN.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  Congress  authorizes  us  to  give 
Commerce  Reports  as  one  part  of  the  service  rendered  for  the  fee. 
There  are  13,()b0  firms  listed  in  the  Exporters  Index  who  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  certifying  themselves  in  due  form,  but  we  have  only 
7,500  paid  subscribers  to  Commerce  Reports.  There  are  about  5,000 
exportei's  on  that  list  who  have  not  subscribed  to  Commerce  Reports. 
Thev  ought  to  be  made  to  subscribe  to  Commerce  Reports. 

ifr.  Shre\'e.  AA'hat  do  you  charge  for  Commerce  Reports? 

Mr.  IvLEix.  Three  dollars  a  year,  which  covers  the  cost  of  print- 
ing, paper,  and  other  incidental  items  of  that  description. 

Mr.  SiiKEVE.  That  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  getting 
out  the  j)aper  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  covers  the  physical  preparation  of  it,  but  not  the 
foreign  service  which  is  maintained  under  our  own  Budget.  That 
is  why  I  say  any  attempt  to  curtail  the  size  of  Commerce  Reports 
will  result  in  very  serious  reaction  among  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters throughout  the  country. 

I  may  say  in  connection  with  this  whole  question  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  different  trade  associations — that  question  came  up, 
I  think,  earlier  this  morning,  and  I  had  overlooked  one  rather  im» 
portant  phase  of  it  which  I  would  like  to  submit.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread desire,  almost  an  insistence,  on  the  part  of  all  the  trade 
groups  throughout  the  country  to  maintain  a  more  direct  relation- 
ship with  the  bureau  than  ever  before,  because  of  these  new  types  of 
service  that  we  are  now  rendering.  In  the  work  of  establishing  our 
15  commodity  divisions  this  year  we  undertook  to  secure  advice  from 
practical  business  men  in  various  trades.  I  gave  an  illustration 
this  morning  of  the  automobile  division.  AVe  have  had  exactly  the 
same  cooperation  from  every  industry  concerned.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  now  cooperating  with  the  bureau  in  work  of  this 
description  69  trade  associations,  and  the  total  membership  of  those 
associations — and  they  are  almost  entirely  firms  and  not  indi- 
viduals— is  about  155,000.    They  take  in  every  possible  line  of  indus- 
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try  in  the  country.  As  I  say,  they  are  mostly  firm  memberships  and 
not  individual  memberships.  If  it  came  down  to  the  number  of 
individuals,  the  number  of  business  men  in  those  firms  and  associa- 
tions, it  would  be  frreatlv  multiplied.  The  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation ;  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association,  with  1,200 
members;  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,,  representing 
5,000  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States,  and  scores  of 
others  are  all  back  of  this  work,  to  the  extent  of  havin<r  coopera- 
tive  committees  coming  down  here  and  work  with  us.  By  coopera- 
tion I  do  not  mean  lip  service;  these  men  actually  spend  their  own 
time  with  us. 

Last  week  we  had  a  visit  of  that  description  from  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence, president  of  the  National  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association, 
representing:  a  large  number  of  New  England  firms  as  well  as  south- 
ern mills.  He  spent  three  days  in  our  textile  division  going  over  the 
whole  organization  in  order  to  see  that  the  service  rendered  was 
eflFective.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pelham,  general  manager  of  the  Gillette 
Safety  Eazor  Co.,  one  of  the  deans  of  the  exporting  business  of 
the  country,  is  coming  on  here  to  cooperate  with  our  specialty 
division.  Mr.  Charles  Bentley,  re])resenting  the  National  Canners" 
Association,  including  canners  all  over  the  country,  came  from  Cali- 
fornia and  spent  several  weeks  with  our  canned-goods  section,  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  doing  practical  work  of  dollars-and-cents  value,  and 
not  theoretical,  academic  work. 

I  have  here  just  a  few  of  about  a  thousand  letters  that  have  come  in 
from  these  firms  since  the  1st  of  last  October.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
read  them  all — these  are  about  -200  out  of  a  thousand.  One  letter  is 
from  President  Edgerton,  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, which  contains  two  interesting  paragra])hs  that  I  think  are 
well  worth  the  space  in  the  record.     [Reading  :| 

I  think  you  should  kn(»\v  that  thi>  inennuM-s  of  the  National  Ass<H»*ation  of 
^lanufacturers,  coniprisinj:  over  ."i.ooo  lea<lin^'  nianufau  tnrers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  while  strong  for  all  proper  provisions  of  e(<»noniy  in  iLrovemniental 
^xix»n(i  ture.  an^  extremely  desirous  that  most  careful  consideration  he  liiven  to 
constructive  prop<»sals  whicli  may  tend  to  repair  the  danmuv  done  to  our  c*ci»- 
nomic  and  industrial  structure  hy  the  serious  years  thnuiirh  which  we  have  lately 
passed. 

Your  estimates  (»f  netessary  expenditures  for  the  department  of  Conuneni^ 
for  1023  apfK»ar  most  modest  and  have  our  hetirty  support.  I  ohserve  with 
distinct  appreciation  that  you  are  directiuL'-  the  activities  of  your  department 
to  those  lines  of  worR  most  essential.  I  am  astonished  at  the  fact  that  the  pr<»- 
I>osed  appropriation  for  your  department  is  only  <me-half  of  l  j>t»r  cent  of  the 
total  amount  requested  hy  all  executive  departments  for  3922-28. 

This  is  all  the  more  striklniLT  when  it  is  rememhered  that  the  manufactuiin;; 
industries  of  the  country  in  1918  !»aid  07  per  c^nt  of  all  of  the  income  and 
profits  taxes  coUe(  ted  hy  the  Federal  Oovernment.  and  that  they  paid  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  approximately  4.1  |>er  ^ent  of  their  total  net  receipts. 

I  note  that  your  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreifrn  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce show  considerahle  percentaiLre  increases,  hut,  after  all.  these  estimates 
are  small  for  an  organization  which  must  cover  such  a  wide  field.  Undoubtedly 
the  efficiency  of  the  bureau  has  bt-en  wonderfuUy  increased  by  the  commodit.T 
idea  of  organization,  and  I  kncAv  that  business  men  insist  that  the  necessary 
work  of  this  bureau  be  not  handicappefl.  Our  foreign  trade  problems  in  the 
present  disturbed  condition  of  the  world  are,  indeed,  too  complicated  to  be 
worked  out  by  any  one  individual  or  any  <me  organization.  We  need  all  the 
help  we  can  get  from  all  sources,  and  especially  from  that  Govenunent  bureau 
with  which  the  business  man  can  consult  without  reservations  of  any  kind.  It 
would  not  be  economy  to  restrict  its  opportunity  for  service. 
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READJUSTMENT  OF  TABIFF8  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  readjustment  in  the  commercial  situation  throughout  the 
world  has  already  been  touched  on  to  a  certain  extent.  With  refer- 
ence to  investments  and  finance,  there  is  now  going  on  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  investments  of  capital  by  Americans  throughout  the  world, 
all  of  which  will  mean  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  information 
service  of  the  bureau  as  to  economic  conditions,  especially  on  foreign 
finances. 

One  phase  of  the  economic  readjustment  abroad  which  throws  a 
further  burden  on  this  bureau  is  what  might  be  called  the  growing 
nationalism  in  foreign  countries.  As  a  direct  consequence  and  as  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  war,  we  find  almost  every  country  in  the 
world  readjusting  its  tariff,  protecting  its  industries  that  have  grown 
up  during  the  war.  These  are  in  many  instances  desirable  move- 
ments, the  justice  of  which  is  perfectly  well  recognized.  That  means 
a  complete  readjustment  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  foreign  trade 
of  all  countries.  Over  40  countries  are  now  going  through  precisely 
what  we  are  going  through  in  this  country,  and  in  many  of  them  the 
revisions  are  more  drastic  than  those  proposed  here.  That  means 
that  we  have  got  to  study  very  carefully  all  these  changes  as  they 
occur.  I  gave  one  example  of  the  work  of  one  of  our  men  who  was 
in  Mexico  studying  the  trade  in  textiles.  The  Mexican  textile  mills 
had  expanded  recently  and  they  proposed  to  maintain  their  growth. 

Our  problem  is  to  study  what  effect  this  rising  industrialism 
abroad  will  have  on  our  trade.  In  some  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries the  adju.stment  of  the  tariff  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  elimi- 
nating many  American  commodities.  For  example,  our  trade  in 
boots  and  shoes  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  in  Arji^entine  and  Chile 
because  of  the  prohibitive  local  tariff  on  these  articles.  Now,  what 
can  we  do  to  meet  that  situation t  We  can  not  go  to  them  in  every 
instance  and  insist  on  a  cut  in  the  tariff  rates.  In  some  instances  our 
men  have  been  able  to  secure  a  readjustment  in  the  tariff.  I  recall 
one  instance  where  our  commercial  attache  in  Madrid,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, secured  a  remission  of  1,000,000  pesetas  in  tariff  duties — about 
$200,000  at  normal  exchange — to  American  automobile  exporters 
who  were  suffering  from  what  they  regarded  as  an  unfair  interpre- 
tation of  the  Spanish  tariff  law.  The  attache  was  able  to  explain  to 
the  Spanish  Cirovernment  that  this  was  not  just  to  the  shippers,  and 
he  was  able  to  secure  that  remission.  The  amount  saved  to  American 
exporters  in  that  way  was  more  than  enough  to  maintain  the  whole 
attache  service  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Xow,  take  the  shoe  manufacturers.  Will  they  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  price  eventually  and  buy  the  goods  from  some 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  Those  countries  are  finding  out  that  they  can  not  man- 
ufacture all  the  kinds  of  shoes  that  they  need.  In  other  words,  their 
manufacturing  abilities  are  rather  limited.  They  have  difficulty  in 
securing  fuel  and  labor  and  local  supplies,  and  they  find  that  they 
can  not  manufacture  all  the  kinds  of  shoes  that  they  need,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  tariff  rates  are  going  to  be,  probably,  more  or  less 
adjusted  to  accommodate  themselves  to  that  situation.  Not  only 
that,  but  many  farsighted  American  shoe  firms  are  shifting  their 
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attacks,  and  instead  of  sending  down  shoes  they  are  sending  down  shoe 
findings.  We  are  supplying  practically  all  the  shoe  machinery  for 
the  new  industries.  Many  of  the  findings  for  shoes  (heels,  laces,  etc.) 
are  being  furnished  by  American  firms.  The  result  is  that  our  for- 
eign trade  is  not  lost.  It  is  simply  readjusted,  and  it  is  in  that 
readjustment  that  this  bureau  has  to  step  in  and  give  constructive 
advice  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen,  to  anticipate,  if  possible,  the 
likely  changes  in  tariff  duties  and  changed  conditions  in  the  market- 
Take,  for  example,  the  rising  nationalism  in  India.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable industrial  expansion  to-day  in  India.  The  political  details 
need  not  concern  us  here,  but  it  is  bound  to  produce  an  economic 
effect  which  will  not  by  any  means  involve  the  elimination  of  our 
trade  there.  It  means,  rather,  a  variation  of  our  trade;  it  means  the 
introduction  of  certain  types  of  cotton  goods  not  producible  in 
India;  the  introduction  of  certain  types  of  cotton  machinery,  chemi- 
cals, etc. 

One  striking  illustration  is  shown  in  the  case  of  exports  of  read}'- 
made  clothins:  to  certain  South  American  markets.  Before  the  war 
that  was  a  fairly  considerable  item.  During  the  war.  because  of  in- 
adequate transportation  and  other  reasons,  little  native  industries 
began  to  grow  up,  manufacturing  different  kinds  of  clothinj^,  and 
very  promptly  there  came  certain  tariff  duties  to  assist  those  indus- 
tries. Well  and  good.  The  more  farsighted  American  firms  were 
advised  of  this  and  began  to  buy  up  native  factories  and  build  up  the 
local  industry,  with  the  result  that  to-day  those  firms  are  doing  more 
business  in  the  fittings,  equipment,  etc.,  than  they  did  before  in  the 
finished  articles.  You  will  find  many  instances  of  Latin-American 
firms  that  are  thus  backed  up  by  American  interests. 

What  does  this  mean  for  our  bureau  ?  Anyone  who  bases  his  trade 
program  on  information  collected  in  1916  or  1917  as  to  trade  condi- 
tions in  Latin  America  is  absolutely  unpi^pared  because  these  situa- 
tions are  all  new.  They  require  very  careful  analysis  by  shrewd 
men  who  have  studied  the  conditions  and  the  likely  changes.  This 
bureau  must  maintain  such  experts  abroad;  no  private  organization, 
however  large  it  may  be,  can  afford  to  build  up  an  adefjuate  informa- 
tion service  of  this  description :  nor  can  it  give  the  necessary  pres- 
tige to  its  agents  to  secure  data  which  are  available  to  a  Government 
agent. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  a  large  amount  of  goods  now  being  shipped 
from  Latin  America,  from  American  houses  in  I^atin  America? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  growing  steadily  as  our  firms  estab- 
lish bi-anches  there.  The  meat-packing  industry  in  Argentina,  which 
formerly  competed  with  the  American  industry  in  England  and 
other  countries,  is  now  two-thirds  in  American  houses. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES — INCREASES  IN   SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Doctor,  let  us  take  up  the  bill.  Will  you  give 
us  the  number  of  employees  in  your  department,  the  rate  of  pay, 
the  number  in  the  United  States  in  1922  as  compared  with  what  you 
propose  for  1923,  telling  us  how  many  are  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  number  outside  of  the  District? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  some  of  that  information  here. 
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Ill 


Mr.  Shre\'E.  I  would  rather  you  would  take  a  little  time  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  record,  in  parallel  columns,  and  then  it  will  indicate 
in  the  1923  column  the  new  positions  you  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  will  do  that.  We  are  asking  for  a  few  new  statutory 
I>ositions  and  a  few  under  the  lump-sum  appropriation. 

EmpUjyces  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  as  of  Jan.  1,  1922y. 
and  estimates  for  year  ending  June  SO,  192S,  with  total  salaries. 


Employee  in  Washington: 

Statutory 

Promoting  commerce 

Promoting  commerce,  South  and  Central  America. 

Promoting  commercse,  Far  East 

Export  industries 

Total  force  in  Washington 

Field  service: 

In  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  States,  promoting  commerce . . 
Promoting  commerce,  South  and  Central  America. 

Cominerclal  attaches 

Promoting  commerce,  Far  East 

Total  outside  of  Washington 


Jan.  1, 1922. 


Num- 
ber. 


156 

12 

28 

144 

115 


355 


160 


Salaries. 


$232,510 
25,000 
43,500 
52,464 
203.400 


Estimated,  1923. 


Num- 
ber. 


161 
13 
23 
28 

217 


556,874 


79,400  I 
178,930  I 

34,300 
122,511 

45,375  I 


442 


460,516 


205 


Salaries. 


$251,380 
25,000 
40,000 
50,000 
464,500 


830,880 


110,890 
233,500 
103,750 
141,800 
105.500 


095,440 


I  Some  of  these  employees  swved  only  part  of  year. 


ASSISTANT   DIRECTORS. 


Mr.  SHRE^^:.  Be  sure  to  state  that  it  is  under  the  lump  sum.  Now^ 
referring  to  the  bill,  y6\\  now  have  four  assistant  directors,  one  at 
$3,(X)0,  one  at  $3,500,  and  two  at  $4,000,  that  were  given  you  in  the 
last  deficiency  bill.    Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Then  you  are  asking  for  four  at  $5,000,  under  the 
new  language,  for  an  mcrease  of  salary. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  In  connection  with  that  proposed  increase 
in  salary,  the  chief  reason  was  in  the  fact  that  three  out  of  the 
five  positions  of  director  and  the  assistant  directors  were  cre- 
ated years  ago  when  the  bureau  was  a  very  small  organization.  The 
$3,000  assistant  director,  for  example,  was  created  in  1913  when  the 
bureau  had  100  employees.  To-day  the  bureau  has  485  employees. 
In  other  words,  the  responsibilities  of  that  particular  administrative 
officer  have  been  increased  practically  fivefold,  and  although  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  men  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  $3,000  position^  espe- 
cially under  the  present  commercial  depression,  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  get  a  man  who  is  competent  to  handle  those  very  largely  increased 
responsibilities  over  what  they  were  when  the  office  was  created.  In 
the  opinion  of  Congress,  the  office  was  well  worth  $3,000  at  that  time. 
That  was  nearly  10  years  ago,  and  now,  with  the  bureau  practically 
five  times  as  large,  we  feel  that  an  increase  from  $3,000  to  $5,000 
is  no  more  than  lUSt.  The  present  figures  are  so  inadequate  that  the 
bureau  has  had  lour  directors  in  four  years — a  turnover  that  simply 
paralyzes  any  development  of  far-sighted  policy  in  the  organization. 
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Mr.  Shkeve.  How  are  these  salaries  distributed. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  administrative  and  regional  assistant  directors 
get  $4,000;  the  technical  and  commodity  assistant  directors  get 
|3,r)00  and  $3,000.  Although  the  technical  assistant  director  has  fi 
very  small  group  of  divisions  under  him,  one  of  them  is  the  statis- 
tical division  which  the  largest  in  that  whole  bureau,  and  was  in  fact 
the  original  heart  of  the  bureau.  Previous  to  1913  it  was  the  bureau, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  these  particular  administrative  offices  were 
created,  the  director  at  $6,000,  the  assistant  director  at  $3,000,  and 
the  other  assistant  director  at  $3,500,  there  was  practically  nothing 
else  in  the  bureau  but  a  statistical  organization.  The  bureau  has 
grown  fivefold  since  then  and  the  duties  of  administering  it  are  far 
in  excess  of  those  in  force  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  third  regional  director  gets  $4,000? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir ;  the  commodity  director  only  gets  $3,000,  and 
we  are  able  to  fill  that  position  at  that  figure  simply  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  is  holding  it  is  much  devoted  to  the  service. 
Whether  he  has  an  income  from  outside  sources  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  am  told  that  he  has.  The  responsibilities  of  the  position  are 
going  to  be  enormously  increased  in  the  coming  year.  We  have  just 
started  this  work  and  we  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  com- 
petent administrative  guidance  for  it.  Last  May  we  had  applica- 
tions from  3,000  men  for  positions  in  the  bureau,  and  out  of  those 
3,000  men  only  38  came  through  finally  with  a  passing  grade  in  the 
written  examinations,  and  even  with  those  38  I  doubt  whether  we 
examined  more  than  20  orally  for  final  appointment.  So  you  have 
less  than  one  out  of  100  qualifying  in  any  way  for  our  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  not  under  civil  service,  are  they? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  they  are  all  under  the  civil  service,  except  the 
assistant  directors.  The  other  positions  are  under  civil  service.  The 
commodity  division  chiefs  are  under  civil  service. 

PRIVATE    SECRETARI>:S. 

Mr.  Shre^t:.  You  have  some  new  language  here  with  reference  to 
private  secretaries  to  be  appointed  without  reference  to  the  civil- 
service  rules? 

Mr.  KiiEiN.  We  are  finding  that  each  of  these  different  directors 
must  have  an  adviser,  an  assistant,  who  is  not  provided  for  under  the 
existing  statutory  positions.  At  the  present  time  the  director  is  au- 
thorized to  appomt  one  private  secretary  outside  of  civil-service  rules. 
We  find  that  each  one  of  the  assistant  directors  requires  similar 
assistance.  For  example,  we  will  probably  be  able  to  find  one  or 
more  experienced  business  men  who  would  be  prepared  to  come  down 
here  provided  we  i)aid  them  enough  to  cover  their  local  expenses — 
say,  $3,000  or  $2,500 — as  advisers  to  each  of  these  assistant  directors. 
It  is  obviously  an  affront  to  a  matured,  experienced  business  man  to 
ask  him  to  take  a  civil-service  examination  of  the  description  that 
he  would  have  to  pass  to  qualify  for  those  positions. 

CONFIDENTIAT-    CLERK    TO    THE   DIRECTOR. 

Mr,  Shre\*e.  You  are  also  asking  for  a  confidential  clerk  to  the 
dii'ector  to  be  appointed  without  reference  to  civil  service? 
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Mr.  Klein.  That  is  in  effect  an  enlargement  of  the  same  t>'pe  of 
work.  We  find  that  in  the  director's  office  there  must  be  a  further 
use  of  assistance  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Shremb.  Is  anybody  doing  that  work,  performing  the  same 
duties  that  would  be  covered  by  this  position? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  there  is  no  one  doing  that  work  now.  We  have 
one  private  secretary  at  $1,800,  and  there  is  need  of  additional  help 
of  that  description.  That  private  secretary^  is  not  under  the  civil 
service.  It  simply  means  a  doubling  of  the  service  in  administra- 
tive duties  because  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau. 

It  would  be  well  to  note  in  that  connection  that  all  of  the  statu- 
tory organization  is  substantially  as  it  was  years  ago  when  the  bu- 
reau was  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  its  present  size,  with  considerably 
less  than  one-quarter  of  its  present  responsibilities  and  trade  con- 
tacts. We  are  simply  making  those  recommendations  as  a  means 
of  directing  efRciently  our  greatly  enlarged  pi*esent  force.  The  most 
serious  need  in  the  bureau  at  the  present  time  is  a  direct  strengthen- 
ing of  that  administrative  work.  If  you  will  examine  the  increase 
we  have  asked  for  you  will  note  that  the  total  increases  in  salary 
requested  amount  to  $19,000  out  of  a  total  appropriation  requested 
of  $1,900,000,  or  in  other  words,  1  per  cent.    . 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  has  been  about  stationary  since  1920  ? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  Since  about  1916.  This  enormous  expansion  has 
thrown  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  administrative  officers.  Mr. 
Hoover  referred  to  the  fact  yesterday  that  his  own  office  was  meeting 
an  unprecedented  strain.  iTnfortunately  I  am  not  able  to  hire 
assistant  private  secretaries.  The  whole  administrative  office  has  to 
maintain  long  hours,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  do  it,  but  the  breaking 
point  has  come  and  it  simply  means  that  the  administrative  side  of 
the  organization  must  be  built  up  if  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau  is 
to  be  sustained. 

The  proposition  is  really  that  of  the  manager  of  a  little  corner 
grocery  store  who  finds  that  his  establishment  in  two  or  three  years 
has  grown  to  the  size  of  a  city  block  and  that  he  had  a  department 
store,  but  whose  salary,  with  that  of  his  assistant  manager,  is  still 
on  the  old  comer-grocerv  basis.  He  has  got  to  get  a  more  compe- 
tent directing  force  or  otherwise  he  is  not  going  to  get  the  maximum 
service  out  of  the  establishment. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  vou  are  asking  for  an  administrative  assist- 
ant at  $3,500. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  substitution  for  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  The  chief  clerk's  position  was  created  30 
years  ago,  in  1891,  and  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  a  little  in  30  years.  Not  only  that,  but  the  duties 
of  that  office  have  increased  enormously,  so  that  we  feel  that  the 
substitution  of  an  administrative  assistant  at  $3,500  for  the  chief 
clerk  is  not  only  just,  but  good  business. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  About  $2,250  is  the  pay  of  chief  clerks  in  most 
departments  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  in  most  of  the  bureaus  of  this  department.  It  is 
more  than  that  in  most  of  those  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  AA^ould  the  same  person  who  is  now  acting  as  chief 
clerk  become  the  assistant  administrator? 

Mr.  Klein.  Xo;  I  think  he  would  probably  take  some  one  else. 
The  present  chief  clerk  is  getting  that  salary  and  the  duties  of  this 
new  office  would  be  very  much  broader,  as  indicated  by  the  term 
"  administrative  assistant." 

EXPERT  ON  COMMERCIAL  LAW  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  expert  on  commercial  law  in 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  office  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1921, 
and  it  has  rendered  very  valuable  service  during  the  few  months  that 
it  has  been  in  existence.  It  has  been  of  very  great  assistance  to  us 
ihroughout  this  crucial  period  of  reconstruction.  Thousands  of  for- 
eign farms  have  asked  us  about  liquidaticms  abroad.  The  American 
Bar  Association  has  appointed  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  our 
Commercial  Law  Division.  The  National  Credit  Men's  Association 
has  also  appointed  a  similar  committee.  The  division  maintains  a 
very  carefully  checked  list  of  foreign  attorneys  whose  services  might 
be  required  by  American  firms.  That  service  is  of  unusual  value, 
especially  during  these  trying  times.  This  period  of  liquidation  is 
bound  to  extend  over  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  legal  office  of  the  State  Department  render 
you  any  assistance? 

Mr.  Klein.  No,  sir.  Let  me  read  you  one  letter  from  the  Wilton 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  connection  with  these  liqui- 
dations: 

The  letter  itself  is  a  si>lentli(l  reco^iiiition  of  the  seniees  which  have  heen 
rendered  by  you  (chief  textile.divislon).  Mr.  Wolfe  (commercial  laws  division) 
and  Mr.  .Tones  (commercial  attach^  at  Cuba),  and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee 
and  all  participants  in  tlie  group  are  most  grateful  to  you  all  for  the  help  and 
support  which  you  have  given  us  in  working  out  the  problems  which  we  have 
been  facing.  It  is  a  particular  gratification  for  us  merchants  to  feel  that  the 
Government  is  supporting  us  in  a  work  which  we  are  trying  to  do  to  straighten 
out  this  Cuban  tangle  as  related  to  textiles,  and  I  trust  you  are  not  unmindful 
of  our  gratification  for  the  great  services  which  you  have  rendered  to  us. 

That  was  from  the  Wilton  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Xew  York  City. 
They  had  an  unusually  difficult  problem  there  involving  certain  pe- 
culiarities in  the  Cuban  law,  which  debtors  down  there  were  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  firm.  In  that 
case  our  commercial  laws  ohief  w  ent  to  Mew  York,  and  as  a  result  of 
an  exchange  of  cables  with  our  representative  in  Habana,  Cuba,  we 
were  able  to  clear  the  whole  situation.  Thousands  of  dollars  were 
saved  to  American  merchants  as  a  result  of  that  adjustment. 

Now,  take  the  case  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.,  in  Boston. 
They  had  a  very  serious  problem  in  Spanish  laws,  so  serious  that  they 
brought  their  man  all  the  way  back  from  Spain.  We  sent  Mr.  Wolfe 
to  Boston  and  he  conferred  with  the  firm,  and  the  problem  was  solved. 
We  received  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  Mr.  Gillette  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  problem  was  handled.    That  position  is  covered  in 
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this  particular  item  of  $4,000.  The  Government  is  extremely  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  command  the  services  of  a  man  of  that  char- 
acter for  $4,000.  He  is  the  type  of  man  who  would  be  paid  $15,000 
or  $20,000  if  he  were  in  the  employ  of  any  large  export  house.  There 
is  no  increase  asked  for  in  his  salary. 

COMMERCL4L   ATTACHES,   CLERKS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Xow,  for  commercial  attaches  you  are  asking  $205,800 
and  you  had  in  1922,  $171,000.  First,  let  me  ask  you  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  that  unexpended  balance? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  that  is  practically  exhausted.  It  is  all  obli- 
gated up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

von   ESTABLISHMENT   OV   NEW    OKFK  ES    IN    CUBA    AND    STOCKHOLM. 

Mr.  Shke\'e.  In  your  general  statement  you  have  covered  it  in  a 
way  vei7  completely,  as  to  the  reason  for  the  requirement  of  these 
men.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  add  to  your  general 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
proposed  new  offices  noted  on  page  18.  The  present  offices  are  listed 
on  page  12.  AVe  are  asking  for  two  new  offices— one  in  Cuba  and 
the  other  in  Stockholm.  The  need  for  those  two  offices  has  been 
very  apparent  during  tlie  present  year,  and  the  need  will  become 
eN-en  more  apparent  as  the  year  goes  on.  In  Cuba  you  will  find  our 
largest  Latin-American  market.  You  will  find  there  the  great  ex- 
perimentation field  for  all  American  exporters  The  minute  an 
American  exporter  l)egins  to  produce  an  exportable  article  he  looks 
at  Cuba  because  it  is  riglit  across  from  Key  West  and  the  nearest 
point  to  his  plant.  It  is  a  country  which  is  very  stable  and  on  the 
same  footing  with  our  own.  The  Cuban  peso  is  on  a  parity  with  the 
American  dollar.  Therefore  the  American  exporters  turn  first  to 
Cuba.  It  is  the  fii^st  place  thev  try  themselves  out,  and  consecjuently 
it  is  a  place  we  need  more  advice  than  in  almost  any  other  market. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  millions  of  dollars  of  American  goods 
tied  up  in  Cuba.  In  1913  we  exported  a  little  over  $70,581,000  of 
goods  to  Cuba,  and  the  average  amount  exported  to  Cuba  after  the 
war  was  $873,513,473.  There  is  a  very  large  increase  in  American 
interests  in  Cuba,  and  they  are  going  to  grow  steadily. 

Mr.  SirRE\*E.  You  have  a  trade  commissioner  down  there? 

Mr.  Klein.  At  the  present  time  we  have  sent  down  an  acting  com- 
mercial attache,  a  man  that  we  are  paying  out  of  other  funds,  but 
who  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Shreve."  Then  your  department  has  not  been  represented  in 
Cuba  up  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  has  not  been  i-epresented  in  Cuba  up  to  the  last  few 
months,  which  is  an  incredible  situation  because  Cuba  is  the  experi- 
mentation field  for  American  exporters. 

Now,  the  situation  in  Scandinavia — in  Stockholm — is  somewhat  of 
the  same  character.  Our  exports  to  the  three  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  have  increased  during  the 
same  periods  from  $4r>.(K)0,000  in  1013  to  nearly  $300,000,000  in  the 
postwar  years — in  other  words,  an  increase  of  550  per  cent.    Stock- 
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holm  is  going  to  be  the  listening  post  for  trade  going  into  northern 
Russia  and  we  urgently  need  an  office  there  to  keep  an  eye  on  that 
situation.  We  now  have  a  commercial  attache  in  Copenhagen.  He 
is  literally  swamped  with  work  in  that  office,  and  there  must  be  an- 
other office  to  look  after  this  tremendous  Scandinavian  trade,  and 
especially  the  transient  trade,  because  we  must  watch  the  trade  that 
goes  into  Russia  and  to  the  6altic  countries. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  How  does  Finland  stand  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Klein.  Finland  is  coming  up  very  rapidly,  and  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  office  would  be  to  watch  Finland,  right  across  the 
Baltic. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  there  is  a  difference  in  the  salaries  at  Habana 
and  Stockholm? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  for  the  reas6n  that  the  cost  of  living 
in  Habana  is  also  prohibitive.  Cuba  is  a  one-crop  country.  They 
even  import  eggs.  A  tariff  is  levied  on  everything.  The  result  is 
that  Habana  is  more  expensive  than  any  other  city  in  the  world  to 
live  in.  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  (triffix.  You  say  Cuba  is  a  one-crop  country.  You  do  not 
omit  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Xo  ;  I  do  not  omit  tobacco,  but  sugar  has  become  chiefly 
the  crop  of  that  country,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  called  it  a  one- 
crop  country. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  Even  in  excess  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Klein.  Oh,  far  in  excess  of  tobacco.     Sugar  is  the  Cuban  crop. 

RATES  OF  PAY  OF  ATTACHES  AS  COMPARED  TO  CONSUL  GENERAL,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shremi:.  Do  you  know  how  your  rates  of  pay  compare  with  the 
rates  of  pay  of  consuls  general  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  In  almost  every  case  they  are  paid  more  than 
our  men.  In  our  service  the  top  salary  is  $8,000  witli  nothing  else. 
That  is,  of  course,  we  pay  transportation  to  and  from  the  office.  The 
top  salary  in  the  Consular  Service  is  $12,000,  plus  a  post  allowance ; 
•  that  is  far  in  excess  of  the  compensation  of  our  men.  The  pay  of 
other  attaches,  military  and  naval  attaches,  is  far  in  excess.  The 
highest  military  attaches  receive  $12,H83,  and  the  highest  naval  at- 
taches receive  $10,200.  In  every  case — and  this  is  a  very  important 
item  which  would  warrant  us  in  asking  for  higher  salaries — the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  in  the  Consular  Service  and  military  and 
naval  attaches,  transportation  of  families  and  effects  of  the  officer  in 
question  are  paid  by  the  service.  We  are  not  authorized  to  pay  for 
the  transportation  of  families  of  our  men,  nor  are  we  authorized  to 
pay  for  the  transjjortation  of  their  personal  effects.  That  puts  our 
men  at  a  sharp  disadvantage,  and  our  hoj)e  is  that  such  items  will  be 
included  in  this  legislation  so  that  our  men  might  be  placed  upon  an 
e([ual  footing  with  other  attaches. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  Are  not  th^  salaries  of  the  military  and  naval  at- 
taches dependent  upon  their  particular  military  or  naval  rank? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  each  case  I  am  taking  the  maximum 
salaries  and  comparing  them  with  the  maximum  salaries  paid  to  our 
attaches.  The  discrepancy  is  very  great.  Our  attaches  are  paid  in 
every  case  very  much  less  than  military  and  naval  attaches  and  the 
men  in  the  considar  offices. 
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ifr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  commercial  attache  in  Mexico. 
Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SHRE^*E.  Would  it  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  this  work  for 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Klein.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  There  is  very  irregular  transportation 
between  Mexico  and  Cuba.  You  could  not  possibly  get  across  to 
Habana,  back  and  forth,  with  any  irregularity. 

Mr.  (iKiFFiN.  Then  your  attaches  have  no  social  functions  to  at- 
tend to? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  considerably.    I  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Not  the  same  as  the  military  and  the  naval  attaches  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Well,  we  try  to  make  our  attaches  business  men  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  there  for  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  in  many  countries,  especially  in 
the  Latin-American  countries,  a  large  amount  of  business  is  closely 
linked  up  with  social  functions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Oh,  undoubtedly;  they  have  got  to  get  into  them 
whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  entertainment  of  foreign  officials  is- one  of  the 
most  important  functions  they  perform,  and  at  present  their  salaries 
are  inadequate.  Our  men  are  losing  money  all  over  the  world  be- 
cause of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  in  your  regular  established  item  the  average 
cost  per  office  is  $4,786  and  your  •  average  cost  per  office  of  the  two 
offices  that  you  propose  to  establish  seems  to  be  $13,700  for  Stock- 
hohn  and  Habana.    What  is  the  occasion  for  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  average  cost  for  office — ^that  is,  for  other  items  of 
expenditure — is  simply  one  item.  That  is  for  office  furniture,  tele- 
^ams,  miscellaneous  items  of  that  description,  outside  of  other 
items. 

BENT  OF  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  pay  rent  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  We  pay  rent  everywhere.  The  ideal  ar- 
rangement would  be  for  our  men  to  have  their  offices  in  the  legations 
and  embassies.    In  a  few  instances  we  may  not  pay  rent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  absolutely  impossible  to  get  quarters  at  the 
embassies? 

Mr.  Klein.  Frequently  the  difficulty  is  that  the  embassies  are  out 
of  the  business  section  where  our  men  must  be.  For  example,  the 
situation  in  Buenas  Ayres.  The  embassy  is  quite  a  way  out  of  the 
business  section. 

Mr.  Gripfin.  Furthermore,  the  embassies  are  buildings  hired  and 
paid  for  by  the  ambassador  or  by  the  minister  himself? 

Mr.  Klein.   Very  frequently  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  about  the  consular  quarters? 

Mr.  Klein.  Sometimes  our  men  can  combine  with  consuls  and  they 
often  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  economy.  It  would  be  well  for  our 
Government  to  emulate  the  practice  of  the  British  Foreign  Service, 
which  has  a  single  building  for  all  our  representatives  in  one  large 
city.  In  many  cases  you  will  find  that  the  British  consular  offices, 
the  embassy,  and  even  the  British  steamship  offices  are  all  concen- 
trated in  one  building  called  the  British  building,  or  the  Edificio 
Britinico  in  South  America.    It  would  be  well  to  establish  a  build- 
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in^j  like  this  for  the  American  chambers  of  commerce,  to  develop  that 
type  of  construction  in  buildings  abroad,  constructed  by  Americans, 
providing  quarters  for  American  representatives.  I  believe  it  would 
result  in  economy  to  the  Government.  For  example,  our  offices  and 
the  consular  offices  might  be  able  to  share  space  in  common. 

FOB   ESTABLISHMENT   OF    NEW   OFFICES    IN    CUBA    AND    STOCKHOLM. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  a  trade  commissioner  now  at  Stockholm? 

Mr.  Klein.  No.  Xow,  we  have  indicated  clearly  what  we  are  ^ing 
to  use  this  money  for  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  committee  indi- 
cate to  us  what  expenditures  they  think  are  more  vital  and  what 
expenditures  are  less  vital. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  which  do  you  think  is  more  important, 
Stockholm  or  Havana? 

Mr.  Klein.  Of  the  two  I  would  say  that  Cuba  would  be  the  more 
important. 

Mr.  Shreve.   Have  you  any  trade  commissionei*s  now  in  Finland? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  men  at  Riga  and  at  Warsaw  and  at  Copen- 
hagen, but  they  are  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Baltic. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  anybody  in  Xorwav  and  Sweden? 

Mr.  Klein.  Xo,  sir.  The  trade  there  amounts  to  $800,000,000  a 
year  now.    The  money  at  stake  is  about  the  same  in  both  places. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  propose  to  have  the  Stockholm  office  attend  to 
the  Norway  business  too? 

Mr.  Klein.  Norway  and  Finland  and  all  of  that  section  of  the 
Baltic.  The  plans  we  are  now  developing  do  not  call  for  the  addition 
of  many  new  offices.  We  have  only  two  commercial  offices  on  the  pro- 
gram and  I  have  in  mind  the  development  of  certain  strong  central 
points,  like  Stockholm,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  be  the  character  of  the  business  in  the 
Stockholm  office  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  export  going  to  Finland 
and  to  that  part  of  Russia  in  the  vicinity  of  Finland.  There  is  an 
enormous  quantity  of  commodities  in  the  way  of  shoes  and  textiles 
and  manuiactured  goods  of  all  descriptions,  including  machinery. 
There  is  quite  a  little  industrial  development  ffoing  on  in  connection 
with  the  hydroelectric  establishment  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  the  manufacturing  equipment  of  all  kinds  and  also  chemicals. 

Mr.  Oli\'er.  Whv  do  you  place  Cuba  as  more  important  than 
Stockholm? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  choice  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ki^in.  Because  Cuba  is  very  much  of  an  experimentation 
ground  for  our  American  exporters,  and  since  our  work  is  more  or 
less  of  an  educational  character,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
an  office  there,  where  our  American  firms  are  getting  their  baptism 
of  fire  in  foreign  commerce.  They  have  got  to  be  watched  ana  told 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  For  that  reason  I  say  that  the  choice 
by  a  very  close  margin  would  be  in  favor  of  Cuba  rather  than  Stock- 
holm, although  1  would  insist  on  the  desirability  of  that  Stockholm 
office,  because  our  trade  is  expanding  very  rapidly  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.     There  has  been  a  550  per  cent  growth  in  the 
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Scandinavian  countries  since  the  war,  and  a  339  per  cent  growth  in 
Cuba  during  the  same  period. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS — INCREASES  IN  SALARIES  OF  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notive  you  are  asking  for  three  new  clerks — one  at 
Copenhagen,  one  at  London,  one  at  Paris.  There  is  a  difference  in 
their  prescribed  pay.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  all  caused  by  the  different  conditions  in  those 
places.  In  London  we  have  a  trade  commissioner  now  whose  status 
is  indicated  later  on  in  the  bill.  We  do  need  a  new  clerk  in  London, 
and  in  some  instances,  so  far  as  clerical  help  is  concerned,  we  are 
able  to  effect  a  very  considerable  economy  by  having  foreign  clerks. 
We  have  a  few  such  clerks  at  present  on  our  rolls.  With  the  depre- 
ciation in  foreign  exchange  we  can  get  a  great  many  more  clerks 
of  that  description  at  less  money  than  we  could  if  we  sent  American 
clerks  abroad.  Clerks  of  this  description  would  therefore  be  probably 
foreigners. 

We  recently  went  over  our  list,  seeing  how  much  we  could  elimi- 
nate in  the  way  of  foreign  clerks,  and  we  found  that  certain  clerical 
assistance  which,  we  are  now  securing  at  $25,000  from  foreigners 
would  cost  not  less  than  $65,000  if  we  sent  Amreicans  abroad.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  work  that  can  be  performed  by  foreigners. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Notwithstanding  that,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  practice  to  have  foreigners  employed  in  these  offices  where 
the  information  coming  to  them  must  necessarily  be  of  a  confidential 
nature? 

Mr.  KiiEix.  Wherever  confidential  material  is  involved  it  would 
be  certainly  ill  advised  to  have  foreign  clerks. 

Mr.  Griftin.  A  clerk  in  an  office  always  lias  access  to  the  books 
and  papers  in  that  office  and  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  be  able 
to  follow  up  what  is  bein^  done  in  that  office. 

Mr.  KxEiN.  To  a  certain  extent.  We  are  trying  to  guard  against 
it  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  follow  any  economy  such 
as  that.    I  do  not  think  it  wilLpay  eventually. 

Mr.  KIlein.  We  are  limiting  our  expenses  in  that  direction  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  you  ought  to  do  something  to  encourage  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  among  the  young  men  in  the  Ignited  States 
and  encourage  them  to  go  into  that  service. 

Mr.  Ki;ein.  We  are  working  towards  that  as  rapidly  as  we  can  and 
we  are  getting  a  steady  increase  in  well -trained  assistants.  One  of 
the  great  difficulties  with  the  average  trained  American  prepared  to 
go  into  the  field  is  that  he  requires  two  or  three  times  as  much  to 
maintain  himself  abroad  as  the  native,  and  in  many  instances  his 
equipment  is  not  effective.  We  have  very  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
them  to  go  abroad  on  the  very  limited  salaries  we  are  now  paying. 

You  will  notice  that  at  present  the  clerks  are  paid  $2,000.  We  are 
asking  on  page  10  for  an  increase  up  to  $2,500  in  that  compensation. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  find  American  clerks  who  can  go  into 
the  field  and  live  under  conditions  at  all  comparable  with  those  heri- 
at  $2,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  salaries  are  paid  the  clerks  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  legations? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Very  much  more  than  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  the  State  Department  employees 
are  selected  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  they  are  selected  outside  of  civil  service  but 
on  the  basis  of  examinations  conducted  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  all  Americans? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  all  Americans.  They  have  a  rule  for  secre- 
taries at  least,  and  more  recently  for  clerks. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  The  savinjr  of  a  few  hundred  dollai-s  on  a  clerk's 
salary,  by  employing  a  foreigner  might  render  nugatory  all  your 
efforts  for  commercial  advantage. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  The  leaking  out  of  some  of  the  information  which 
you  secure  for  the  benefit  of  our  expoiters  might  accrue  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  otlier  foreign  importers  and  exportei-s,  and  the  profit 
would  be  lost  to  the  country. 

Jlr.  Ki^iN.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Are  the  present  salaries  indicated  on  page  12? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  so,  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  pay  your  clerks  at  Buenos  Aii*es  $1,800,  and  at 
Copenhagen,  and  you  have  a  clerk  at  I^ndon,  $1J300. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  a  new  clerk.  We  have  a  clerk  at  London  for 
$2,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  plan  to  employ  an  Englishman  for  that 
position  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  we  probably  would  not..  As  I  say,  the  few  for- 
eigners we  have  employed  in  every  case  are  very  carefully  isolated 
from  everything  of  that  character.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  clerical 
assistance  in  connection  with  sorting  out  publications  and  statistical 
work  and  compiling  material  of  that  description.  I  find  as  a  result 
of  my  own  experience  in  Buenos  Aires  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
isolate  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  the  office  just  as  to-day  in  the 
banks  you  have  diiferent  departments  in  the  bank,  with  the  person- 
nel of  .which  they  are  extremely  careful.  We  are  following  Uie 
practice  of  many  American  firms,  the  banks  included.  In  their 
foreign  business  they  maintain  large  sections  in  their  organizations 
where  confidential  data  are  handled,  and  those  are  handled  entirely 
by  Americans.  We  have  to  encourage  so  far  as  possible  the  interest 
and  activity  of  young  Americans  in  this  field.  1  think  it  is  a  most 
laudable  proposition.  Thei^e  are  certain  functions  that  can  very 
well  be  performed  for  $1,000  which  it  would  be  very  poor  business  to 
pay  $2,500  for,  especially  if  we  are  absolutely  sure  that  the  employees 
performing  those  functions  are  isolated  from  the  confidential  work. 

EXAMINATIONS   OF  APPLICANTS  FOB   COMMERCIAL  ATTACHES*   POSITIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Referring  back  to  page  10,  Doctor,  to  what  purports 
to  be  new  language  there,  a  change.  The  first  new  language  there 
is  as  to  appointment  after  eligibility  has  been  determined.  TThat 
is  the  purpose  of  that  change  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  gives  the  whole  service  a  more  substantial  basis 
on  civil-service  regulations.  At  the  present  time  the  examination 
is  held  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  Commerce  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  examinations  in  the  State 'Depart- 
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ment,  which  are  handled  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. That  is  the  theory  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  asked — 
in  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  to  follow  the  solid  principles  of  the 
civil  service — we  have  actually  asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  examine  candidates  to-day,' even  though  that  is  not  specifically  in 
the  law,  and  we  want  to  get  that  construction  written,  into  the  law 
if  possible.  In  other  words,  we  would  like  to  have  legal  recognition 
of  a  practice  that  has  been  followed  with  good  effect.  We  select  our 
men  on  the  basis  of  a  very  rigid  examination,  and  by  rigid  I  mean 
an  examination  that  runs  through  an  entire  day,  a  written  examina- 
tion, and  on  top  of  that  an  oral  examination  inside  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  After  those  tests  there  are 
very  few  survivors.  As  I  say,  last  May  we  had  3,000  applicants  for 
positions  in  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  the  examining  board  consist  of? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  high  officer?  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
chief  of  our  division — for  instance,  if  we  are  going  to  send  an  attache 
to  Latin  America,  there  would  be  the  chief  of  the  Latin- American 
division,  the  assistant  director  most  concerned,  about  10  men  who 
are  most  competent  to  judge,  including  officers  of  the  department, 
and  usually  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  in  person.  In  order 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  test,  I  can  note  here  that  on 
the  examination  held  on  the  11th  of  May  last  year  we  had  some 
3,000  filed  applications,  and  the  final  outcome  was  that  36  men 
attained  an  average  of  70  per  cent  or  over. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  the  Civil  Service  Commission  now  have 
to  do  with  that?  ; 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  examines  the  candi- 
dates, and  on  the  11th  of  May  examination  they  passed  36  with  a 
grade  of  70. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  what  purpose  was  that  examination  held? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  was  a  rather  wide  examination  for  higher  officials 
in  general.  We  wanted  to  get  a  general  register  of  good  men,  a 
register  of  eligibles  to  fill  vacancies. 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  clerks  up  to  attaches? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  No;  a  little  above  the  grade  of  clerk — research  ex- 
perts, statisticians.  We  wanted  to  make  it  broad  enough  to  bring  in 
all  kinds  of  desirable  material.  We  realized  that  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  a  large  quantity  of  that  material.  As  soon  as  we  know 
the  extent  of  our  appropriation,  if  we  are  permitted  to  do  so,  we 
should  hold  a  similar  examination  in  March  or  April  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  what  part  does  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
perform?    What  are  their  activities? 

Mr.  KiiBiN.  They  conduct  these  written  examinations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  thev  prepare  the  questions  ? 

Mr.  Kiein.  Some  ot  the  questions  are  prepared  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  in  other  instances  they  are  supplied  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  marks  the 
papers  and  certifies  to  us  that  so  many  men  out  of  the  total  lot  reach 
the  grade  of  70,  and  out  of  these  eligibles  we  look  over  the  list  and 
examine  orally  those  who  seem  especially  desirable.  There  is  about 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  a  man  qualifying  for  a  high  position. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  of  the  3,000  applicants  really  took  the 
examination? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Eighty-six.  They  were  examined  in  their  home  towns 
or  wherever  they  were  living  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  real  test  would  be  a  comparison  of  the  36  who 
were  successful  with  all  those  who  took  the  examination. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  were  150  listed  for  the  examination. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Were  the  36  who  passed  college  graduates? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  all  of  them.  The  examinations  were  not  of  a 
type  to  invite  merely  the  college  graduate,  for  a  man  who  had  a 
broad  and  practical  business  experience  would  be  quite  well  equipped 
to  pass  it.  They  are  thorough,  practical  examinations.  For  in- 
stance, a  very  common  procedure  with  reference  to  the  preparation 
of  questions  or  queries  that  were  put  in  the  examination  is  to  go 
over  the  queries  that  come  to  us  f  rpm  our  correspondents  and  put 
them  in  the  examination  questions.  For  example,  a  correspondent 
asks  us,  "How  can  we  outline  a  program  to  develop  a  market  for 
shoes  in  farther  India?"  We  taKe  that  query  and  put  it  into  the 
form  of  a  query  for  use  in  the  examination  of  the  applicant,  so  that 
a  man  who  has  sold  shoes  abroad  will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  if 
he  is  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  college  graduate.  Of  course,  in  many 
cases  there  are  positions  for  which  a  university  man  would  be  betteV 
fitted.  For  example,  in  the  preparation  of  a  survey  of  conditions  in 
foreign  countries,  like  the  subject  of  taxation  in  France,  information 
of  that  character  is  collected  most  eiFectively  by  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  economics. 

INCREASES    IN   flALARIES   OF   CLEKK8. 

Mr.  Shrevk.  The  language  you  have  on  page  10,  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  page,  ''  and  for  the  compensation  of  a  clerk  or  clerks 
for  each  commercial  attache,  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $2,500  per 
annum  for  each  person  so  employed,"  is  already  carried,  is  it  not, 
in  the  deficiencv  bill  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  was  in  the  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Of  1922? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  current  law  now  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  vou  tell  us  to  what  extent  you  have  raised  the 
pav  of  the  clerks  up  to  the  $2,500? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  would  be  indicated,  I  think,  pretty  clearly  in  the 
list  over  here  on  page  12.  I  see  one  down  here  in  Paris,  $2,500 ;  one 
at  Tokio,  $2,500 ;  and  one  attach^  at  large,  a  general  clerk,  at  $2,500 — 
practically  in  no  cases,  you  see — three. 

>IANITOR   AND   MESSENGER   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Here  is  some  new  language :  "  and  for  necessary  jani- 
tor and  messenger  service.''     What  is  the  need  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  practice  has  been  in  the  past,  because  of  the  re- 
striction of  our  appropriation,  to  pay  the  janitor  out  of  the  personal 
salary  of  the  attache,  which  we  do  not  regard  as  at  all  fair;  that  is 
to  say,  that  our  pi-evious  appropriation  did  not  authorize  expenses 
of  that  character. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  they  not  usually  furnish  janitor  service  in  these 
quarters  they  occupy?     • 
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Mr.  Klein.  Very  seldom.  In  many  of  the  offices,  particularly  in 
the  Latin  countries — Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  South  America — 
janitor  service  is  apart  from  the  rental.  It  is  a  separate  item  in  the 
renting  and  that  item  must  be  met  by  the  tenant,  and  we  are  not 
authorized,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller,  to  make 
such  expenditures. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  it  will  amount  to  in  a 
year  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  a  very  small  item,  I  think,  because  in  many  of 
our  offices  we  are  able  to  arrange  for  that.  For  instance,  in  some  of 
the  offices  our  men  are  in  the  legations  and  embassies,  and,  of  course, 
those  general  items  are  absorbed  in  the  general  expense  of  the 
mission.    But  the  item  is  supposed  to  be  rather  insigniiRcant. 

TRAVEL  AND  SUBSISTENCE  EXPENSES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  just  below  that,  two  words  are  added : "  and  em- 
ployees," under  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses.  Why  do  you 
want  to  include  them? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  some  instances  our  offices  are  compelled  to  send 
their  clerks  off  on  trips  of  an  official  character,  and  the  expenses  of 
those  employees  are  strictly  official  and  should  be  met  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, 'fake,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Berlin :  In  order  to  catch 
the  mail  to  Hamburg,  frequently  the  clerk  has  to  be  sent  from  the 
embassy  to  pay  for  transportation  of  the  mail  at  the  last  minute, 
and  we  should  be  authorized  to  meet  any  such  expenditures. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  not  contemplate  for  those  men  the  payment  of 
their  expenses  traveling  back  and  forth  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kleix.  At  present,  I  think  we  are  authorized  to  meet  the 
traveling  expenses  of  officers:  that  is  to  say,  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  You  would  hardly  call  employees  officers? 

Mr.  Klein.  Well,  there  is,  I  think,  a  slight  distinction.  The  officer, 
I  should  say,  would  be  a  secretary*  attache,  or  trade  commissioner. 
An  employee  would  be  a  janitor  or  minor  clerk  or  messenger.  I  think 
there  is  a  slight  gradation  there  of  service. 

EXCHANGE    ON    OFFICIAL    CHECKS. 

Mr.  Siire^-e.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  exchange  on  official  checks,'' 
which  you  ask  to  have  dropped  out  ? 

Mr.  Kletx.  There  has  been  the  greatest  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  what  that  really  means.  We  have  had  all  sorts  of  difficulty  with 
the  comptroller's  office  and  the  vaguest  interpretations  there.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  when  the  American  dollar  was  down,  many  of  our  men 
suffered  severely." 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  any  use  made  of  the  authority? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Xot  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  quite  see  why  that  was 
put  in  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

ASSIGNMENT    OF    ATTACHES    TO    WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Please  explain  what  is  intended  by  the  following 
lanpiage:  "That  not  to  exceed  two  commercial  attaches  employed 
unoer  this  appropriation  may  be  recalled  from  their  foreign  posts 
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and  assigned  for  duty  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  without  loss 
of  salary."     You  already  have  that  authority,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  in  the  deficiency  bill  of  June  16,  1921. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  exercise  that  authority? 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  Yes,  we  have;  we  find  it  very  valuable.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  Commercial  Attache  Abbott,  who  was  called  from 
Tokj'o  in  order  to  participate  in  the  Arms  Conference.  lender  the 
previous  appropriation  our  right  to  do  that  would  have  been  seri- 
ously questioned,  and  now  we  are  authorized  to  do  that  and  find  it 
extremely  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  our  men  here  for 
some  sort  of  service  of  that  description.  I  understand  Mr.  Abbott 
has  contributed  valuable  information  on  the  Japanese  situation  to 
the  Arms  Conference.  Similar  instances  arise  in  the  case  of  many 
of  our  attaches  and  trade  commissioners,  and  I  think  the  authoriza- 
tion to  permit  us  t<3  recall  two  of  our  attaches  under  those  circum- 
stances would  be  extremely  desirable. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  the  same  authority  the  State  Department  has 
to  brinir  people  home? 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely. 

AUTHORITY   TO   ATTACH <^:8   TO   ENTER    INTO   LEASES    FOR   OfTICE    Qt'ARTERH. 

ilr.  Shreve.  Now,  we  come  to  a  new  part — *'' Provided  further^ 
That  commercial  attaches  are  authorized  hereafter,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  enter  into  leases  for  office  quarters 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  three  years." 

What  is  the  occasion  and  demand  for  that  legrislation ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  authorization  for  leases  at  present  is  limited  to 
one  year,  I  think,  in  many  instances,  and  the  extension  to  three 
years  sometimes  enables  us  to  secure  much  more  desirable  terms  of 
rental.  '  - 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  only  change,  is  it;  you  are  now  making 
leases  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  the  only  chan^. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  a  list  of  the  offices  you 
are  renting  and  the  amount  you  are  paying  for  rental  under  this 
appropriation,  for  each  one  of  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  will  see  that  this  is  done.     (See  p.  381.) 

FOB  FUBTHEB  PROMOTION   AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOBEIGN   AND  DOMESTIC  COMMEBCE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  the  promotion  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  United  States,  etc.,  you  are  asking  for  $524,050.  In  1922  yoii 
had  $325,000.  That  seems  to  be  an  increase  of  nearly  $200,000.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  us  how  you  propose  to  spend  that  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  K14EIN.  There  are  a  number  of  new  items  which  we  propose 
to  expend,  enumerated  on  page  18.  I  think  that  the  summary  of  those 
additional  items  will  explain  that  point.  This  fund,  I  may  say,  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  promoting  commerce  fund,  which  is 
the  fund  that  is  used  especially  for  the  development  of  our  trade  in 
Europe.  We  have  lump  sums  for  the  trade  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  trade  in  L^tin  America  which  come  later  on  in  this  bill.  This 
fund  is  used  primarily  for  the  development  of  our  trade  in  Europe. 
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It  is  used,  also,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  district  offices  throughout 
the  United  States. 

EXPANSION  OF  EXPORT  TBADE — TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  RUSSIA,  GREECE  AND 

CANADA. 

With  reference  to  the  necessity  for  increased  effort  in  Europe,  I 
may  note  the  fact,  in  the  first  phxce,  that  our  export  trade  to  P^urope 
has  expanded  at  the  rate  of  168  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war;  that  is,  it  was  $1,500,0()0,(K)0,  approximately,  in  1913,  and  the 
average  for  the  three  post-war  years  has  been  a  little  over  $4,000,- 
000,000 — in  other  words,  an  increase  of  168  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  speak  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  are 
we  to  understand  August  1,  1914,  or  April  6,  1917? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  I  take  the  calender  year  1913  as  a  safe  average 
prewar  year.    That  is  a  good  typical  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  speak  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  you 
have  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  From  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  not  our  participation  in  it? 

Mr.  E^LEiN.  No;  because  of  the  general  distortion  of  affairs.  These 
markets  in  Europe  are  by  far  our  most  important  markets.  In 
normal  times  they  have  comprised  over  60  per  cent  of  our  total  ex- 
port tirade,  and  it  is  beyond  Question  that  we  shall  find  a  restoration 
of  that  condition  as  fast  as  Europe's  purchasing  power  is  restored, 
and  she  is  already  on  the  way  toward  the  restoration  of  that  pur- 
chasing power.  In  other  words,  we  will  have  to  make  renewed  efforts 
for  a  study  of  the  situation  there.  The  very  extraordinary  changes 
of  conditions  throughout  Europe  will  require  much  closer  analysis 
and  the  creation  of  a  number  of  new  studies. 

For  example,  it  will  require  closer  observation  than  ever  before  of 
the  development  of  all  of  these  new  postwar  tendencies,  new  tariffs, 
and  new  attitudes  toward  foreign  products ;  the  new  need  for  Ameri- 
can investment  and  the  enormous  stakes  which  we  now  have  in  the 
countries  in  connection  with  which  we  may  have  heavy  expenses.  It 
is  not  generally  realized  that  the  enormous  loans  we  have  made  to 
all  of  the  European  countries  involve  a  direct  and  authoritative 
study  by  some  Government  office  of  the  economic  condition  in  those 
countries,  and  there  is  no  Government  office  which  is  as  thoroughly 
equipped  to  carry  on  those  foreign  studies  as  is  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce.  And  we  have  simply  got  to  know 
something  about  the  economic  conditions  in  those  countries  in  order 
to  discuss  intelligently  the  questions  at  stake  in  the  countries  to 
which  we  have  made  loans — exactly  the  same  principle  that  a  busi- 
ness man  follows  in  investigating  the  assets  of  a  debtor. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  This  trade  was  built  up  with  your  present  organiza- 
tion, and  the  additions.  I  take  it,  would  be  for  the  purjx)se  of  study- 
ing economic  conditions? 

Mr.  Klein.  And  with  a  view  toward  its  expansion  beyond  its  pres- 
ent limits,  with  a  view  toward  the  more  careful  protection  of  those 
interests.  These  growths  to  which  I  have  referred  came  largely  be- 
cause of  the  economic  debility  of  our  competitors  and  the  elimination 
of  our  efforts  through  a  large  part  of  the  war  and  consequently  an 
increased  effort  of  our  exporters.     We  secured  a  large  part  of  the 
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trade  with  very  little  effort.  AVe  are  now  goin^  to  have  a  much 
harder  time  of  it,  relatively,  and  our  exporters,  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Simonds  yesterday,  are  very  rehictant  to  see  this  opportunity  g:o  to 
waste.  f*or  that  reason  we  have  established  a  new  office,  as  indicated 
on  page  18,  of  trade  commissioners  to  Ru&sia,  (ireece,  and  Canada. 

The  situation  in  Greece  was  elaborated  by  Mr.  Simonds  at  ^reat 
extent,  and  I  think  I  hardly  need  to  go  into  that  further.  Our  trade 
has  expanded  at  least  more  rapidly  than  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world;  it  has  git)wn  not  less  than  8,()()0  per  cent  since  the  year  1913, 
and  with  careful  studv  and  advice  to  our  exporters  we  can  hold  a 
large  part  of  that  trade. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  That  is  in  Greece? 

SALES   TO   RISSIA. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  in  (neece.  ^yith  reference  to  the  Russian 
situation,  we  are  not  authorized  as  yet  to  send  trade  commissioners 
into  that  country;  the  political  situation  is  such  as  to  prohibit  such 
missions.  At  the  same  time  we  must  be  on  the  alert  with  reference 
to  Russia's  economic  condition^,  and  the  items  stipulated  here  call  for 
two  trade  commissioners  and  a  clerk  to  study  the  Russian  conditions 
in  advance  of  going  into  Russia  and  developing  the  trade  there. 
They  must  be  ready  the  moment  the  opportimity  occurs,  however,  to 
go  into  Russia.  Tliese  m?n  would  bf»  kej^t  along  the  borders  of  Rus- 
sia, available  for  instant  entrance  into  that  country  as  soon  as  the 
political  situation  permits. 

Everyone  realizes  that  the  market  for  American  goods  in  Russia 
is  astounding.  The  economic  development  of  Russia  has  been  strik- 
ingly similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  logical  market 
for  the  enormous  quantity  of  American  merchandise.  Russia's  agri- 
culture is  YQvy  comparable  to  ours:  Russia's  railway  expansion  is 
exactly  like  our  own;  Russia's  mineral  development  is  very  riiuch 
like  our  own.  We  have  preceded  them  by  perhaps  a  generation  or 
so  in  their  whole  economic  development,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
expecting  anAi:hing  but  a  very  considerable  ex])ansion  of  American 
trade  in  Russia  as  soon  as  the  political  situation  warrants. 

Mr.  SnuEVE.  Do  you  think  anybody  would  sell  any  manufactured 
product  at  all  to  Russia  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  sold  several  million  dollars  worth  of  shoes  to 
Russia  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  Shre>'e.  How  were  they  paid  for?  • 

Mr.  Klein.  They  were  paid  for  against  the  gold  fund  that  was 
shipped  abroad,  T  understand.  Of  course,  that  fund  is  being  very 
rapidly  exhausted,  but  I  have  no  doubt  some  exchanges  in  commodi- 
ties will  be  arranged.  Russia  has  enormous  resources  that  are  bound 
to  be  developed  at  some  time. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Did  you  ever  have  a  trade  commissioner  in  Russia 
before  the  war? 

!Mr.  Klein.  We  had  a  trade  commissioner  in  St.  Petei*sburg,  who 
had  some  assivStants.  Russia,  as  soon  as  the  political  situation  war- 
rants, will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  markets  for  America,  be- 
cause of  the  great  need  for  all  kinds  of  supplies  and  equipment  there, 
and  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  prepared,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  opens, 
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for  instant  action.    Even  now  many  American  firms  are  carrying  on 
business  with  Russia. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  they  do  that  under  the  existing  conditions? 
There  is  no  recognition  of  the  Russian  Government? 

Mr.  Klein.  Xo. 

Mr.  Griffin.  We  have  no  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia? 

Mr.  Klein.  Xo.  As  yet  the  operations  are  confined  to  rather  large- 
scale  transactions  between  groups  of  American  firms  or  large  indi- 
vidual American  firms  and  the  Russian  Government  direct;  the 
American  firms  involved,  of  course,  being  very  careful  to  secure  spot 
pavment  for  their  goods. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  this  shipment  of  shoes  to  which  you  referred 
arranged  with  the  Russian  Government  and  these  American  firms? 

Mr.  Klein.  By  American  individuals  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. And  in  many  instances,  recently,  other  supplies  have  been  put 
through  in  the  same  way — tank  cars  and  other  railway  supplies. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  You  have  no  idea  when  you  are  going  to  send  these 
men  over  there? 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  No;  we  have  not,  but  at  present  we  are  authorized  by 
our  appropriation  to  spend  some  $50,000,  I  think  the  amount  is,  on 
a  study  of  the  Russian  conditions,  and  we  now  have  trade  commis- 
sioners in  Russia,  or  rather  one  trade  conmiissioner  at  Vladivostok, 
and  three  others  on  the  borderlands  of  Russia,  studying  Russian  con- 
ditions and  the  Russian  trade  efforts  of  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  export  of  wheat  going 
on  to  Russia  outside  of  this  charitable  donation  which  the  iJnited 
States  (Jovemment  has  made? 

Mr.  Klein.  None  that  I  know  of;  no  independent  exportation,  so 
far  as  1  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  odd  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment should  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  importation  of  shoes  and 
ignore  the  necessity  for  that  which  is  even  more  essential,  namely, 
wreat  and  grainstuffs. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Russian  Government,  I  think,  has  advanced  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  Durchase  of  foodstuffs  in  addition  to  the  $20,000,000 
authorized  by  (Congress. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  that  authorization  of  the  Russian  Government 
put  into  eflFect  before  our  action  in  that  matter  of  this  $20,000,000 
donation  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Simultaneously  with  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Simultaneously  with  it? 

Mr.  Kj^in.  The  two  of  them  went  together.  That  has  to  be  ex- 
pended in  this  country. 

TRADK   COMMTSSIONKKS. 

Mr.  Shrex-e.  You  have  trade  commissioners  and  also  commercial 
attaches  at  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  London,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Rome. 
Do  vou  find  their  services  of  great  value? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  of  very  great  value.  They  form  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  this  whole  chain  of  sources  of  information  all  over  the 
world.    I  indicated  a  few  of  the  services  rendered 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  point  I  wish  you  would  bring  out  is  the  necessity 
for  having  one  where  you  have  the  other.    My  point  is,  Why  could  not 
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either  the  commercial  attach^  or  the  trade  commissioner  handle  the 
business  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  the  necessity  for  it  ? 

Mr.  SiiREv-E.  Just  have  one— either  a  trade  commissioner  or  com- 
mercial attache. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  many  instances — in  each  of  these  instances^  in 
fact — ^the  work  of  the  office  is  very  extensive  and  very  complicated. 
Take,  for  example,  in  Berlin :  It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for 
one  man,  however  competent  he  might  be — and  our  man  at  Berlin  at 
present  is  one  of  the  leading  experts  in  this  country  on  German  eco- 
nomic conditions — it  would  l^  exceedingly  impossible  for  him  to  follow 
the  extraordinary  diversity  of  developments  in  Germany ;  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  make  investigations  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
in  Germany.  The  question  arises  as  to  exactly  what  is  the  status  of 
the  dye  industry  in  Germany,  exactly  what  is  the  recover}-  in  their 
textile  industry. 

We  are  being  swamped  with  inquiries  of  that  description,  and  this 
man  must  have  aids,  and  those  aids  are  the  trade  commissioners  and 
clerks,  and  they  are  designated  because  of  their  peculiar  knowledge 
of  certain  special  conditions.  The  commercial  attach^  in  Berlin  has  a 
particular  inquiry,  and  he  has  a  trade  commissioner  specially  equipi>ed 
on  dyestuffs,  for  instance.  In  London  we  have  two  or  three  trade 
commissioners  who  have  specialized  in  some  of  the  leading  industries 
and  trades  with  reference  to  our  market  in  England,  and  their  ofl^^es 
must  be  rounded  out  in  that  fashion.  In  the  case  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
office,  we  have  a  trade  commissioner  there  who  has  had  some  engineer- 
ing experience  of  value  in  connection  with  the  development  of  certain 
large  projects  in  that  comparatively  new  country.  We  must  have 
expert  advice  on  road-buildmg  projects  or  the  development  of  petro- 
leum or  railw^ay  matters. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  bridge  building? 

Mr.  Klein.  And  bridge  building,  and  matters  of  that  description. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Waterworks? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  a  constant  succession  of  questions  of  that  sort  aris- 
ing, which  offer  opportunities  for  American  trade.  So  that  we  put 
in  each  of  our  more  important  offices  two  or  three  trade  commissioners 
who  are  specially  competent  along  those  lines,  and  they  round  out  the 
office  and  make  it  a  more  reliable  source  of  information.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  addition  of  these  trade  commissioners. 

TRAOK    WITH    CHIKECE. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  further  on  the  situation 
at  Athens?    Perhaps  you  had  better  give  us  your  idea  al)out  it. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  Mr.  Simond's  statement  presented  pretty 
clearly  the  general  situation  there.  It  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great 
centers  for  competition  in  the  very  near  future.  It  happens  to  be  a 
clearing  house  for  a  lot  of  trade  into  that  end  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  faces  across  the  Aegean;  it  faces  down  toward  Asia  Minor,  and 
also  down  toward  Egypt,  and  the  office  in  Athens  would  be  able  to 
take  in  that  whole  area  in  the  Near  East,  which  is  bound  to  be  of 
interest  in  the  political  developments  arising  there  near  one  of  the 
centers  of  the  hottest  competition  from  the  new  industries  estab- 
lished there  of  the  countries  that  are  competitors  of  ours  which  will 
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stimulate  the  interest  of  the  nationals  in  this  section.  And  we  are 
going  to  find  that  Greece  will  be  at  the  crossroads  of  a  large  number 
of  avenues  leading  into  new  markets  and  markets  that  were  never 
appreciated  by  Americans  before.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  trade 
with  Greece  sprang  from  $1,100,000  in  1913  to  $34,000,000  in  the 
year  right  after  the  war,  and  it  behooves  us  to  watch  very  carefully 
those  opportunities. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  over  there 
been  of  very  considerable  importance? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  considerable.  It  has  grown  very  active  because 
of  this  expansion  and  because  of  the  demand  created  for  American 
goods  by  returning  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  others  in  that  section.  We 
feel  that  market  certainly  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  we  feel  espe- 
cially any  discriminations  against  American  merchandise,  such  as 
those  indicated  b^  Mr.  Simonds,  should  be  very  carefully  watched. 
We  have  found  similar  discriminations  in  the  matter  of  the  require- 
ments on  grades  of  lumber  for  public  works,  and  a  number  of  other 
things  of  that  description,  and  all  of  those  points  must  be  very  care- 
fully watched  by  men  in  the  field  who  are  competent  to  appreciate 
their  significance  and  head  them  oflF,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  class  of  commodities  would  you  naturally  ex- 
pect to  ship  to  that  point? 

Mr.  Klein.  Lumber,  shoes,  machinery,  fuel,  textiles — I  think  that 
would  take  in  most  of  the  major  items. 

Mr.  GriffVn.  Do  you  follow  up  very  closely  the  prices  which 
American  firms  charge  for  their  products,  manufactured  articles, 
when  they  export? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  follow  the  general  range  of  prices  in  foreign  mar- 
kets w^ith  a  view  to  guiding  American  firms  more  closely  in  the  way 
of  giving  them  an  idea  as  to  whether  they  can  compete  or  not. 

Mr.  (trii-tin.  Generally  speaking,  how  do  you  find  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  price  charged  abroad  and  that  charged  here? 

Mr.  Klein.  Well,  there  is  relatively  little  so-called  dumping — is 
that  what  you  have  in  mind  ?  That  is,  there  is  relatively  little  cut- 
ting of  the  prices  abroad  as  compared  with  the  domestic  market — 
very  little  of  that.  It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  instances,  such  as 
arose  during  the  last  collapse  of  the  foreign  trade'. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  instance,  on  shoes :  Leather  has  gone  down  very 
•appreciably,  and  the  farmers  complain  they  are  getting  hardly  any- 
thing for  their  cattle,  and  yet  the  price  of  shoes  is  maintained  here  in 
the  L^nited  States  at  almost  war  prices.  \Miat  is  the  general  trend 
of  prices  of  American  shoes,  for  instance,  in  the  European  and  Cen- 
tral American  and  South  American  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  prices  in  the  recent  past,  of  course,  have  been 
what  you  might  call  very  unnatural ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  at 
all  the  normal  range  of  prices,  due  to  the  fact  that  enormous  con- 
signments have  been  thrown  on  the  markets  down  there  regardless  of 
cost,  simply  to  save  the  cost  of  retransportation  back  to  the  United 
States  or  off  to  other  markets. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  you  to 
answer,  except  generally;  but  can  you  not  give  us  some  statistics  or 
figures  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Klein.  Offhand,  I  am  afraid  I  can  not. 
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Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  I  mean,  are  they  accessible  to  your  office? 

Jlr.  Klein.  Thei'e  are  some  that  are  accessible,  yes;  and  we  cau 
very  easily  secure  more. 

Air.  Griffin.  You  keep  records? 

Air.  Klein.  We  keep  in  touch,  more  or  less,  with  the  general  ran^e 
of  the  prices  abroad,  with  a  lar^e  variety  of  commodities.  Take 
that  one  illustration  repirdin^  rice,  cited  yesterday  by  Air.  Hoover. 
We  try  to  check  very  carefully  the  price  in  all  forei<?n  markets  of 
that  commcxlity.  The  same  thin^  happened  in  the  case  of  suirar, 
with  a  view  to  havin^r  the  tra<le  based  on  absolutely  fair,  accurate, 
and  impartially  pithered  informaticm;  giving  it,  in  other  words,  a 
real  sound  economic  basis. 

Air.  (iRiFFiN.  You  do  not  attempt,  however,  to  control  prices  in 
any  way? 

Air.  Klein.  Xot  in  the  least. 

Air.  (iRiFFiN.  By  checking  you  mean  to  follow  up,  do  you  not,  and 
keep  a  record  of  it? 

Air.  Klein.  Precisely;  nothing  in  the  way  of  any  control.  Tins 
department  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  collection  of  accurate  infor- 
maticm ;  it  has  no  regulatory  functions  whatsoever. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  IN   CANADA. 

Air.  SiiREVE.  What  is  the  necessity  of  a  trade  commissioner  in 
Canada? 

Air.  Klein.  Canada  is  one  of  our  two  or  three  leading  markets. 
We  sell  more  to  Canada  than  we  do  to  any  country  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept possibly  to  England.  Our  sales  to  (^anada  in  1913  amounted  to 
something  over  $400,000,000,  and  the  average  for  the  three  years  after 
the  war  was  $768,000,000 — practically  double.  Canada  is  in  some- 
what the  same  position  as  Cuba,  as  an  experimentation  field.  In  fact, 
in  many  ways  it  is  more  than  an  experimentation  field,  because  of  the 
similarity  of  the  language — the  same  language  all  through.  We  have 
never  yet  had  a  trade  commissioner  in  Canada,  and  we  find  an  in- 
creasing necessity  for  an  official  of  this  department,  because  of  the 
fact  that  many  American  firms  now^  maintain  a  branch  there;  many 
manufacturing  firms  have  branches  there;  and  there  are  constantly 
arising  a  whole  series  of  problems  connected  with  various  Canadian 
laws — laws  on  marking,  laws  on  trade-marks,  and  a  large  number  of 
problems  of  that  description.  Here  is  one  particular  instance  in 
which  we  have  been  able  to  be  of  ser\'ice  and  where  we  would  have 
been  able  to  serve  more  directly  if  we  had  had  a  representative  in  that 
country.  This  is  a  letter  that  came  in  day  before  yevSterday  from 
tlic  Carters  Ink  Co. : 

Conffratnlations  are  to  be  exteiule<l  to  the  Rureau  of  Kore'jrii  and  Doni^stir 
(^)nnlUM•ee  for  tlie  advance  notice  sent  out  on  January  14  in  regard  to  ranadian 
niarkinj?  of  orij?in  law. 

That  was  a  law  requiring  all  packages  to  have  clearly  marked  the 
point  of  origin. 

We  beUeve  tliat  this  special  service  is  of  tremendous  vaUie  to  Auierieau 
nianufaclurers.  and  in  this  part  cular  case  may  well  save  tens  of  thousands 
of  <lollars  in  connection  with  chani^es  contemplated  but  not  actually  put  'wVy 
force,  but  which  a  few  days'  delay  would  have  ende<l  the  chance  for  savin.i^s^ 
made  i)ossible  by  the  advance  notice. 
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We  gave  out  advance  notice  of  this  fact,  and  that  saved  thousands 
of  dollars  to  our  exporters.  Now,  if  we  had  had  a  representative  in 
Canada  I  think  we  would  have  been  able  to  advise  even  a  larger 
number,  because  we  would  have  known  of  it  in  advance ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  would  have  had  a  much  wider  leeway  of  an  advance.  It 
just  happened  we  collected  the  information  in  the  right  way,  and  the 
result  was  we  had  to  put  through  some  emergency  measures  in  order 
to  get  the  information  out  in  a  way  which  woidd  be  of  the  greatest 
use. 

This  is  the  brass-tack  tyin*  of  service  which  Aniericau  exporters  nee<l  and 
npprec  ate.  * 

Mr.  Shre\^.  That  is  rather  going  into  new  fields  in  a  way,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Klein,  It  is  just  extending  our  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extension,  if  you  want  to 
apply  it  to  every  country,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Our  aim  is  to  apply  it  in  proportion  to  the  needs  as 
they  arise.  Of  course,  the  theory,  I  presume,  might  lead  eventually 
to  the  establishment  of  trade  commissioners  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Shreve  I  had  an  impression  that  perhaps  it  might  be  better 
to  put  some  trade  commissioners  in  a  country  where  to-day  there  is 
no  trade. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  again  has  its  justification. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  one  thing  we  must  face,  and  that  is  that 
there  must  be  a  limitation  somewhere  to  this  extension. 

Mr.  Klein.  Obviously,  and  our  limitation  in  the  present  instance? 
is  that  of  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  present  needs  of  American 
business.  In  looking  very  far  ahead  we  can  easily  see  the  possible 
desirability  of  putting  three  trade  commissioners  in  South  Africa. 
We  have  one  there  at  present  and  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  coming 
to  Congress  and  asking  for  an  additional  force  of  that  size,  because 
it  is  not  what  we  regard  as  an  urgent  need.  These  positions  for 
which  we  are  asking  represent  urgent  needs,  and  they  have  been  gone 
over  with  extreme  care  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  others  and 
have  been  sifted  down  to  the  last  analysis. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  use  these  spare  ships  of  the 
Kmergency  Fleet  Corporation,  we  have  got  to  do  something  toward 
develoning  our  trade. 

Mr.  Klein.  Absolutely ;  and  we  feel  that  this  is  one  very  important 
part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  case  you  mentioned  there  in  Canada,  in  notify- 
ing the  producers  of  the  change  of  marking  established  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  it  seems  to  me  that  must  have  saved  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Thousands  of  dollars,  as  the  Carter's  Ink  Co.  indi- 
cated; and  this  advance  notice  and  the  time  element  in  this  matter 
is  of  very  great  importance.  If  you  have  one  man  on  the  ground  who 
is  alert,  who  has  a  keen  business  ti'aining,  he  can  see  these  things  com- 
ing a  long  time  ahead,  and  we  can  warn  our  American  manufacturers 
of  what  is  in  prospect  and  can  save  in  that  way — as  in  this,  particu- 
lar instance  we  were  able  to  save — a  vast  amount  of  money. 
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Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  I  can  see  that  a  service  of  that  kind  is  very  well  jus- 
tified, because  money  saved  to  the  manufacturer  or  producer  in  this 
country  must  necessarily  accrue  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  people  at  lar^e  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Absolutely.  It  means  a  reduction  in  prices  and  in  the 
overhead  cost  of  the  manufacturer,  and  it  has  a  very  direct  effect,  for 
that  reason,  on  the  domestic  trade.  That  company  was  saved  several 
thousand  dollars  on  exports,  and  this  means  that  they  can  make  a 
lower  price  on  their  goods  here  as  well  as  abroad.  That  is  the  kind 
of  service  we  want  to  render. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  assume  that  tliese  rates  of  compensation  are  all  the 
same  as  you  have  been  paying? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  INVESTIGATION. 
INA'ESTiaATIONS  OF  IRON   AND  8TEEL  IN  ENGLAND,  OiaiMANY.  BELGIUM,   AND  FRANCK. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Now  we  come  to  special  technical  investigations. 
The  first  one  seems  to  be  iron  and  steel — England,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  France. 

Mr.  Klein.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  that  the  bureau 
performs  is  that  of  the  careful  study  of  special  lines  of  trade  by  well- 
trained  experts.  This  involves  not  so  much  an  effort  by  some  one 
accredited  to  a  given  country,  or  stationed  in  a  given  trade  center, 
as  it  does  an  investigation  by  some  one  who  has  specialized  in  a  cer- 
tain line — some  man  who  has  long  been  an  exporter  himself  in  a  cer- 
tain field.  We  have  had  in  the  past  a  large  number  of  irfVestigations 
of  that  description — studies  by  traveling  special  agents  or  trade  com- 
missioners. They  have  covered  all  conceivable  lines  of  commodi- 
ties— ohoes,  paper,  jewelry,  textiles,  industrial  machinery,  electrical 
goods,  and  commodities  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions. 

The  results  of  those  investigations,  of  course,  are  brought  to  bear 
through  the  usual  channels  which  I  have  indicated  here.  Each  one 
of  those  investigations  results  in  the  publication  of  some  such  special 
monograph,  as  this  one  by  Frank  Rhea,  our  trade  commissioner  sent 
to  the  Far  East  for  the  study  of  railway  materials,  equipment,  and 
supplies.  The  result  is  a  very  substantial  study,  fully  covering  the 
possible  commercial  aspects  of  a  given  commodity.  As  I  say,  the 
lange  of  these  commodity  studies  covers  practically  everything  under 
the  sun. 

For  instance,  just  during  the  present  year,  some  of  the  studies  com- 
prised a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  industrial-machinery 
trade  of  the  Far  East,  the  results  of  which  are  now  being  formulated ; 
a  study  of  the  market  for  electrical  goods  in  the  Far  East;  a  study 
of  general  industrial  conditions  in  certain  areas,  involving  a  great 
deal  of  pioneering ;  for  example,  a  study  of  the  general  commercial 
conditions  in  Colombia,  the  result  of  which  was  this  handbook,  which 
is  recognized  as  the  last  word  on  the  economic  and  commercial  situ- 
ation in  that  Republic,  written  by  our  Trade  Commissioner  P.  L. 
Bell,  who  covered  that  country  on  mule  back  and  foot,  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  in  a  way  in  which  it  was  never  covered  before.  We  have 
just  published  comparable  studies  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  On  the 
commodity  side  we  find,  after  a  very  careful  survey,  that  there  is 
special  need  for  a  study  of  specific  commodity  markets — for  example, 
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the  iron  and  steel  situation  in  England,  Belgium,  (lermany,  and 
France.  That  study  would  involve  not  so  much  markets  for  Amer- 
ican iron  and  steel  as  a  study  of  the  competitive  capacity  of  those 
countries.  We  have  to  know  something  about  their  industries  in 
order  to  gauge  our  prospects  abroad,  and  these  studies  must  be  car- 
ried on  in  every  case  bj^  well-trained  experts.  Of  course,  those  men 
are  all  selected  under  civil-service  restrictions  in  the  manner  I  have 
alreadv  described,  but  as  a  rule  we  go  further  than  that ;  we  try  to 
have  the  industries  in  this  country  help  us  out  in  the  matter  of  our 
finding  men  for  a  given  study.  Take,  for  instance,  the  larger  trade 
institutes  and  associations:  We  endeavor  to  get  their  help  in  the 
selection  of  the  man  for  a  given  study.  One  of  our  trade  commis- 
sioners is  now  on  the  Pacific  bound  for  the  Far  East  for  a  study  of 
the  market  for  automobiles. 

He  was  selected  after  all  these  preliminary  efforts  I  have  already 
described,  by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  be- 
cause he  happened  to  know  the  problem  of  selling  and  had  a  general 
knowledge  oi  the  problems  in  the  sale  of  automobiles  abroad.  Thus 
we  hope  to  be  authorized  to  select  special  trade  commissioners  in 
these  particular  lines.  Our  greatest  competitors  in  lumber,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  in  addition  to  the  resident  trade  com- 
missioner? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  addition  to  the  resident  trade  commissioner,  who 
would  probably  watch  the  regular  office  work. 

Mr.  Shrevt:.  Is  this  a  new  item,  or  are  you  sj^ending  some  part 
of  this  appropriation  for  that  already? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  a  new  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Involving  $99,450? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  about  $100,000  for  this  group  of  special  com- 
modity studies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  involves  the  creation  of  nine  new  trade  commis- 
sioners, then  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  they  are  unassigned  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  assi^ed  by  commodities  rather  than  by 
countries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Rather  than  by  locality? 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly,  with  their  expenditures.  Of  course,  this 
would  be  temporary  in  every  case;  these  appointments  would  be 
subject  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  specific  commission.  It  may.be  that 
in  many  instances  the  investigation  would  take  less  than  a  year,  in 
which  case  the  expenditure  would  be  correspondingly  restricted. 
In  many  instances  the  expenditure  might  run  over  a  year.  In  each 
instance  we  would  try  to  plan  the  thing  so  as  to  get  it  done  thor- 
oughly, once  for  all,  so  that  such  an  investigation  as  Trade  Com- 
missioner Rhea,  of  the  railway  situation  in  the  Far  East,  would  not 
have  to  be  carried  on  again  in  a  year  or  so.  We  try  to  have  the  trade 
studies,  or  rather  the  specialized  studies  of  that  sort,  kept  up  to  date, 
so  far  as  possible,  by  our  resident  man  after  the  hard  field  work  has 
been  done  by  specialists  in  these  particular  lines. 

Mr.  Shrea^.  The  work  is  being  done  in  part,  in  a  way,  by  the 
resident  trade  commissioners? 
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Mr.  Klein.  In  part,  so  far  as  they  can :  but  there  are  things  which 
re(|iiire  specialized  rnformation  and  for  the  study  of  which  we  need 
a  competent  expert. 

Ml-.  SiiREVE.  Do  you  contemplate  this  as  something  permanent,  or 
would  these  men  go  out  and  take  a  survey  of  the  situation  and  make  a 
report 

Mr.  Kij^iiN.  And  leave  the  service. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  And  leave  the  service? 

Mr.  Kr.EiN.  Probably  that  would  l>e  the  end  of*  their  connection 
with  tlie  Government.  I  have  an  idea,  however,  that  things  of  this 
description  will  arise  in  future  years.  We  may  not  need  an  iron  and 
steel  study  the  year  following;  but  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  need 
a  jewelry  stu<]y,  or  a  chemical  study.  The  selection  of  the  com- 
modity would  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  industry  in  this  country. 
If  the  chemical  industry  should  develop  to  certain  proportions,  they 
will  be  interested  in  the  European  trade. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  not  think  this  information,  after  we  have  once 
gathered  it,  would  be  subject  to  considerable  change  as  -the  years 
go  by  i 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent.  The  essential  point  is  that  we 
need  in  every  case  a  groundwork  laid  out,  so  to  speak,  and  then  the 
subscfjuent  information  can  be  kept  up  by  our  resident  trade  com- 
ni'^sioners  and  othei*s  who  are  resident  in  the  field  in  a  given  market. 
We  have  found  in  every  case  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  oiu*  own 
soecialist.  Take,  for  example.  Trade  Commissioner  Philip  Smith. 
We  sent  him  down  to  South  America  last  year  to  study  industrial 
changes  and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  new  industrial  growth  there. 
He  was  an  engineer  and  an  expert  in  industrial  matters.  He  went 
down  and  spent  several  months  in  each  one  of  the  countries,  his 
travels  radiating  from  the  various  capitals  in  which  we  had  com- 
mercial attaches  already.  The  attaches  became  more  or  less  familiar 
with  his  work,  and  he.  as  an  expert,  was  able  to  establish  connec- 
tions with  persons  who  knew  what  he  w^as  after.  He  laid  the  ground- 
work, so  to  speak.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  another  man  go 
down  there  for  seveial  years,  perhaps,  to  carry  on  a  similar  study. 
Take,  for  example,  the  study  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  South 
America  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  'That  study  was  rather  basic, 
and  another  such  study  may  not  be  necessary  right  away. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  How  large  a  demand  is  there  for  publications  of  that 
nature? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  very  considerable.  In  certain  lines  the  publica- 
ticms  have  been  practically  exhausted;  that  is  to  say,  the  stock  on 
hand,  the  quantity  available,  has  been  almost  entirely  sold.  The  sale 
runs  from  1,()00  to  15,000  copies,  as  a  rule. 


Thursday,  January  26,  1922. 

cooperation  of  tariff  ('ommisston  in  a)llection  of  data. 

Mr.  Shrem-:.  Doctor,  what  does  the  Tariff  Commission  do  in  con- 
nection with  securing  this  same  information  that  you  are  asking  for 
under  the  heading  of  "Special  technical  investigations"? 
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Mr.  Klein.  W^  have  been  cooperating  closely  with  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  the  matter  of  collecting  data  on  foreign  industries.  They 
have  sent,  I  think,  a  few  men  out  in  the  field  to  study  certain  special 
industries.  In  every  instance  those  men  have  made  very  liberal  use 
of  our  field  offices,  and  usually  they  have  prepared  for  the  investi«:a- 
tion  by  spending  a  considerable  len<rth  of  time  in  our  office  here. 
The  usual  procedure  for  the  Tariff  Commission  has  been  to  dis- 
cuss with  us  at  some  lentrth  the  resources  we  have  before  they  under- 
take any  special  field  study  and  to  confine  their  work  to  those  par- 
ticular subjects  upon  which  we  have  had  as  yet  no  collected  data.  I 
am  told  by  members  of  that  commission  that  our  men  have  been  of 
very  considerable  value  to  them  in  collect in<r  material — for  example, 
on  the  cost  of  production  abroad. 

I  recall  particularly  a  study  made  by  one  of  our  men  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area  on  the  cost  of  production  of  almonds — data  wliich 
are  extremely  elusive  and  very  difficult  to  collect.  Similar  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  our  office  for  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  obvious  desirability  of  having  a  resident  officer 
who  can  collect  all  sorts  of  file  material  on  the  economic  conditions 
in  his  given  dirtrict  is,  of  course,  quite  clear,  and  we  have  found  it  of 
very  great  value  to  our  field  men  to  have  certain  posts  from  which 
further  studies  can  be  carried  on — points  where  all  sorts  of  local 
data  are  collected  and  where  contacts  are  established.  That  is  one 
of  the  important  functions,  of  course,  of  the  trade  commissioners. 

Mr.  Oliver.  As  I  understood,  the  question  was,  To  what  extent  is 
that  work  done  by  the  Tariff  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have  undertaken  very  few  special  field  investiga- 
tions.   I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many,  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  they  have  really  gotten  considerable  information 
from  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  indeed.  Another  instance,  for  example,  of  these 
cost  studies  was  in  the  case  of  the  Australian  wool  industry.  We 
<*ollected  an  enormous  mass  of  material  on  that  subject. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  LIJ.MBER  INDUSITJY   IN  SCANDIN.VVIAN  COTJNTKiES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  one  other  item  on  this  list,  which 
is  something  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  vou  explain  what  would  be  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion in  your  investigation  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  intention  of  that  study  is,  as  indicated,  first,  to 
examine  very  thoroughly  the  status  of  the  lumber  trade  in  that  par- 
ticular section,  with  a  view  to  advising  our  own  producei*s  and 
exporters  as  to  the  type  of  competition  they  are  likely  to  meet  at 
present  and  in  the  future ;  to  make  a  particularly  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  governments  in  those  countries 
to  protect  the  export  interests  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  and  lum- 
ber shippers ;  to  investigate  the  methods  of  sale  and  a  great  variety 
of  topics  of  that  description — questions,  of  course,  of  marking  and 
grades,  standardizing,  etc. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  want  to  develop  that  a  little  further,  and  would  like 
to  know  exactly  of  what  benefit  this  service  is  going  to  be  to  the  men 
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who  really  operate,  for  instance,  a  lumber  mill  in  Alabama  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  Let  me  take  as  the  best  answer  to  that  the  study  that 
was  made  by  our  lumber  division  of  one  part  of  the  area  comprised 
in  this  particular  topic.  Mr.  Oxholm,  who  is  now  the  chief  of  our 
lumber  division,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Swedish  forests,  the 
lumber  industry,  and  the  lumber  export  trade.  He  prepared  a  very 
exhaustive  study  on  that  particular  subject,  and  the  material  that  he 
collected  was  brought  back,  circulated  to  the  lumber  industry  in 
this  form  [indicating],  in  the  first  place;  and,  secondly,  Mr.  Ox- 
holm  himself  went  out  and  visited  throughout  the  whole  country, 
all  the  different  lumber  producers.  As  a  result  of  one  of  his  visits 
the  president  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  of  New  Orleans, 
wrote  in  as  follows: 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  tlie  soutlieru  luiul)ernien,  and  particularly  to 
the  Southern  Pine  Association,  of  wliich  I  am  president,  to  witness  the  interest 
which  you  have  s1io\mi  in  the  lumber  industry  by  establishing  a  lumber  division 
in  Washington.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  you  have  selected  the  staff  of 
practical  lumbermen,  and  I  feel  that  very  good  results  have  already  been 
accomplished  on  this  account. 

I  have  here  two  other  tributes  of  a  similar  nature,  one  from  the 
National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  does  not  necessarily  show  a  pi^essing  need  for 
the  work. 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  but  it  does  show  the  value  of  the  work  when  it 
is  done.  Very  frequently  our  lumbermen  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
character  of  the  trade  abroad,  and  the  purpose  of  the  study  in  each 
case  is  to  enli^jhten  them.  The  ^eat  trouble  with  our  exporters  has 
always  been  that  they  did  not  know  forei^  conditions,  and  that  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  lumber  trade,  because  so  much  of 
it  is  in  the  interior.  The  trade  in  manufactured  products,  in  special- 
ties, and  in  articles  of  that  sort  is  carried  on  to  a  larfje  extent  at  coast 
ports,  where  advice  can  very  easily  be  obtained  from  large  banks 
and  commission  houses.  On  the  other  hand,  your  lumber  exporter 
and  your  lumber  producer  are  apt  to  be  in  the  interior.  Our  lumber 
areas  are  remote,  in  the  main,  from  large,  densely  populated  seaboard 
areas. 

Mr.  Oli\^r.  Following  up  the  inquiry  of  the  chairman,  I  was 
interested  to  know^  just  what  special  facts  suggested  the  pressing 
importance  of  appointing  these  officials  in  these  particular  countries 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Klein.  Primarily  the  fact  that  the  United  States  exports  in 
all  those  commodities  are  growing  ver^^  rapidly.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  has  been  a  recent  sag,  as  was  indicated  in  some  of  the 
figures  presented,  but  in  the  main  there  is  a  very  rapid  increase  in 
the  exports  of  each  one  of  these  commodities.  That  export  trade 
must  now  be  defended  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  depression.  Take, 
for  example,  iron  and  steel,  the  first  topic  mentioned  in  this  list. 
Our  exports  before  the  war  averaged  about  $293,000,000  a  year,  and 
since  the  war  the  annual  average  has  been  $896,000,000. 

Mr.  Olimcr.  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this:  Assuming  that 
the  export  trade  has  been  increasing  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  with 
reference  to  these  matters  in  these  countries,  what  have  you  from 
the  exporters  that  indicates  that  they  deem  it  important  that  we 
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authorize  you  to  send  an  agent  of  your  department  there  at  his 
time  to  assist  them  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Tributes  of  recognition  of  the  service  such  as' I  have 
read. 

Mr.  Oltver.  I  understand ;  but  that  does  not  necessarily  show  that 
they  recognize  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pressing  importance  to  them. 
May  they  not  also  have  agencies  there  that  are  collecting  and  giving 
them  the  very  information  that  you  hope  to  give  them  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  the  great  difficulty.  The  average  individual 
firm  is  not  in  a  position  to  send  out  such  agents. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  not  the  trade  commissioner  at  Stockholm  get 
this  information? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  very  limited  extent  only.  There  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  technical  information  which  he  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  collect.  For  example,  he  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
specialize  on  a  study,  for  instance,  of  lumber  grades.  He  does  not 
Imow  enough  about  it.  He  is  not  a  lumberman  and  he  does  not 
know  the  technicjue  of  lumbering  in  a  sufficiently  detailed  fashion  to 
collect  all  this  information.  For  example,  the  topics  indicated  in 
this  report  show  pretty  clearly  the  sort  of  thine  that  such  an  agent 
would  have  to  collect,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  be 
a  specialist  in  a  variety  of  topics  of  this  sort  with  sufficient  training 
to  get  detailed  information  of  thijs  description.  Take,  for  example, 
the  survey  on  handling  export  trade,  mana^ng  the  sales  department 
of  the  mill,  export  selling  methods,  branding,  the  Swedish  Export 
Lumber  Association,  standards  of  measure,  prices  at  various  pomts, 
comparison  of  Swedish  and  American  softwood  lumber.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  kind  of  general  trade  observer  would  be  in 
a  position  to  pass  competentl]?^  upon  such  a  question  as  that,  a  com- 
parison of  Swedish  and  American  softwood  lumber. 

COMMODITY   EXPEKT8   OF   BRITISH    GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  British  Government  have  this  same  service? 

Mr.  Kleix.  To  a  very  large  extent. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  they  publish  this  infor- 
mation ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  sent  out  their  first  commodity  experts  of  this 
description  to  study  jeweh*y  in  1916,  I  think,  and  since  then  they 
have  sent  out  a  number  of  others.  In  fact,  -they  go  much  further 
than  we  do.  Their  commodity  experts  have  gone  out  equipped 
with  samples  and  in  a  position  to  pave  the  way  for  the  taking  of 
orders  from  individual  firms.  We  have  never  gone  that  far.  We 
did  not  feel  the  Government  was  authorized  to  associate  itself  to 
that  extent  with  private  business.  The  British  have  taken  these 
steps  in  connection  with  the  sending  out  of  their  commodity  men. 

Mr.  Siire\*e.  Do  you  use  these  British  reports  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Kletn.  As  far  as  we  can  get  them.  The  British  are  much 
more  confidential  than  we  in  the  distribution  of  reports  of  this  kind. 
That  is  one  point  which  I  stre^^sed  particularly  yesterday. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  of  much  value  to  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  understand  they  are.  The  close  association  along 
these  lines  between  the  Government  and  the  trade  associations  over 
there  permits  them  to  circulate  a  large  mass  of  that  information 
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confidentially,  and  I  am  rather  reliably  informe<l  that  thej^  do  base 
a  large  part  of  tlieir  new  trade  program  on  reports  of  that  descrip- 
tion. 

SPECIAL    TECHNICAL    INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Olu-er.  Congress  passed  a  law.  of  course,  permitting  thesi- 
lines  of  business  to  unite  and  cooperate  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
foreign  markets,  and  it  was  evidently  with  this  in  mind  that  by  si> 
doing  they  would  appoint  capable  parties  to  collect  for  them  just 
this  information  and  to  assist  them.  I  rather  question  the  im 
portance  of  making  an  appropriation  at  this  time,  until  we  can  finJ 
that  business  absolutely  needs  it  and  that  it  is  unable  to  function 
in  the  way  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  with  reference  to  the  Webb-Pomerene  com- 
binati<ms^ 

Mr.   Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Webb-Pomerene  combination,  of  course,  docs  per- 
mit a  certain  amount  of  study  of  that  description,  but  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  pioneering  that  is  still  to  be  done  l)efore  any 
private  organization  can  send  them  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  this  a  lapping  over,  and  the  very  thing  that  the 
Budget  is  trying  to  prevent?  Of  course,  somebody  should  take  up 
these  activities  and  carry  them  on,  because  they  are  of  very  great 
importance. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  it  is  also  a  very  good  thing  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage  private   initiative. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  represimtative  of  any 
private  organization  to  carry  on  investigations  of  this  description, 
liowever  large  they  m.tv  be.  You  would  imagine,  for  instance,  that 
the  Fluted  States  Steel  Corporation  wouhl  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
on  independent  investigations  of  this  description.  Certainly  there 
is  no  organization  that  is  in  a  position  to  do  this  more  effectively,  but 
I  can  show  you 

Mr.  Oliver  (interposing).  Do  I  understand  that  they  would  not 
be  in  position  to  get  the  information  that  a  representative  of  tho 
(lovernment   could   get^ 

Mr.  Klein.  Absolutely.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  even  the  largest  private  firms  to  get  information  of  this 
description. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I^t  me  guggest  this:  Suppose  private  interests  had  an 
expert  there  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  this  information.  Y'our 
trade  commissioner  would  be  in  position  to  assist  him  considerably 
if  it  was  indicated  how  he  could  aid  him.  So,  w^ith  an  expert  there 
to  give  specific  information  to  your  trade  commissioner  relative  to 
matters  he  perhaj)s  would  not  be  generally  informed  about,  it  seems 
to  me  he  could  get  any  confidential  information  not  available  to  a 
private  agent. 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent.  But  that  assumes,  in  the  first 
place,  that  your  private  organizations  are  establishing  such  agencies, 
and  they  are  not.  I  should  like  in  that  connection  to  submit  a  letter 
whicli  was  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Kelsey,  the  Philadelphia  archi- 
tect, whose  intt^rview^  was  read  into  the  record  yesterday.  Mr.  Kelsey 
called  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  private  individuals  and 
private  firms  are  not  sending  out  such  representatives.    Mr.  Kelsey 
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is  a  man  of  considerable  standing,  who  made  a  very  careful  study  of 
-conditions  in  Europe,  and  is  a  man  who,  I  understand,  is  coinix^ent 
to  carry  on  such  investigations.    Mr.  Kelsey  said : 

speaking  with  men  enjjafsed  in  foreign  trade  of  many  nationalities,  I  fonnd 
them  all  of  one  opinion.  They  all  paid  the  I'nited  States  huslness  man  the 
compliment  of  being  very  sjitisfactory  to  deal  with  so  far  as  common  honesty 
and  business  intercourse  is  concerned,  but  tho^e  of  the  widest  experience  in 
foreign  trade  were  of  one  acc(»rd  in  sjiylng  that  we  are  most  Inexperienced  in 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  trade  extension. 

This  whole  task,  as  I  said  yesterday,  is  essentially  one  of  educating 
the  American  exporter,  and  we  can  not  possibly  expect,  within  two 
or  three  years  after  the  passage  of  a  single  act — like  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act — that  suddenly  the  world  will  be  covered  with  highly- 
trained  and  expert  representatives  of  such  enterprises.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, an  organization  like  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co., 
which  is  the  exporting  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration.   They  write  as  follows: 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  assistance  roji- 
<lertHl  by  your  office  through  timely  notices  of  cables  riveived  from  Commercial 
Attache  Kdward  V.  Feely,  Buenos  Aires.  You  are  performing  a  valued  st»rvice, 
wlii'h  has  l>een  observed  by  us  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Now,  certainly,  there  is  no  export  organization  in  the  United 
States  which  is  more  in  a  position  to  establish  such  agencies. 

Mr.  Ou\TR.  I  think  the  point  you  fail  to  recognize  is  that  we 
should  insist  that  private  business  devote  more  time  and  pay  more 
money  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  information,  and  that  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  province  of  the  (xovernment  to  supply  it.  I  think 
the  province  of  your  trade  commissioner  is  to  get  general  information 
<^n  these  subjects,  so  as  to  suggest  opportunities  and  then,  with  that 
information,  private  business  should  send  an  agent  there,  who  can 
unite  with  the  trade  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  ex- 
pense in  making  an  investigation  of  the  opportunities  you  have  sug- 
g^ted  and  pointed  out  to  them.  You  would  be  making  a  mistake 
in  seeking  to  carry  your  bureau  any  further. 

Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  into  the  lines  of  private  business? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  precisely  the  difficulty  developed  in  the  bureau 
in  past  years.  It  was  too  academic.  It  was  too  general.  The  infor- 
mation collected  was  not  sufficiently  specific  and  did  not  i*ender  direct 
ser\Mce  in  dollars  and  cents.  lentil  the  bureau  i^ally  did  establish 
a  study  of  commodities,  of  actual  individual  trade  lines,  it  did  not 
get  a  proper  reaction  from  the  trade.  The  moment  we  began  to 
do  a  little  pioneering  and  to  do  a  little  leading,  we  found  at  once 
that  literally  by  the  thousands,  as  I  can  show  you  right  here, 
these  firms  came  forward  and  recognized  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  they  were  getting  returns  that  meant  profits  to  them.  If  I  may 
insert  in  the  record  just  at  this  point  one  specific  tribute  from  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company,  an  organization 

Mr.  Oltm^r  (interposing).  Just  let  me  add  this:  I  am  rather  in 
^^reement  with  what  I  understood  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  chairman, 
that  until  business  comes  forward  and  shows  that  it  can  not  obtain 
this  information,  and  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  the  Government 
should  obtain  the  information  for  it,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go 
too  extensively  into  this  work. 

Mr.  Klein.  If  it  would  serve  the  purposes  of  the  committee  any 
wtter,  we  would  bring  in  delegations  of,  I  should  say,  at  kt^st  100 
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different  representative  organizations  to  testify  to  that  fact.  The 
point  which  I  think  ought  to  be  very  clearly  remembered  by  the  com- 
mittee is  the  fact  that  business  as  a  whole  has  never  had  service  of 
this  sort  before. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  trouble  just  now  is  that  we  have  not  any  business, 
and  are  not  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  confines  of  the  business  we 
may  expect? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  exactly  why  we  should  go  out  to  get  this  busi- 
ness :  Because  we  do  not  have  it,  and  because  the  need  has  arisen  at 
just  such  a  time  as  this. 

Mr.  SiiRE\^.  We  want  to  l>e  very  helpful  to  your  department,  but 
we  do  not  care  to  go  outside  of  the  legitimate  field  of  the  Government. 
We  do  not  care  to  go  too  far  afield  from  the  business  we  may  natu- 
rally expect  in  the  next  year  or  two.  We  will  be  here  a^in  next 
year  and  hope  to  have  you  back  here  again,  and  some  of  these  things 
might  possibly  be  put  oif  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  clearest  indication  of  the  fact  that  business  wants 
assistance  is  the  point  I  tried  to  make  clear  yesterday  that  we  are 
getting  inquiries  literally  by  the  thousands.  ,  It  is  not  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. It  is  not  the  result  of  ordinary  propaganda  that  business 
firms  are  now  coming  to  us  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  week  and  asking 
for  information  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Oli\xr.  Following  up  what  the  chairman  has  said,  business 
assured  Congress  that  it  absolutely  needed  this  authority  to  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  credits  to  exporters.  That  authority  was 
given  and  it  has  indicated  in  the  last  two  years  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  the  organization  of  such  a  company.  The  business  men 
started  out  to  organize  one,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,000.  Tf  busi- 
ness recognizes  that  conditions  abroad  are  not  inviting,  at  least  at 
this  time,  for  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  it  seems  to  me  we  could 
very  well  delay  considering  the  appointment  of  these  agents,  who 
are  supposed  to  get  information  tliat  will  be  helpful  to  that  very 
orffanization,  and  the  parties  who  will  be  benefited  by  it. 

Sir.  Klein.  Not  necessarily  that  organization ;  but  rather  to  open 
up  opportunities  to  relieve  the  present  depressirm.  The  verj''  time 
when  promotion  is  necessary  is  when  there  is  not  prosperity.  If  you 
wait  until  there  is  prosperity,  the  information  will  not  be  so  neces- 
sary. It  is  just  exactly  at  this  present  time  that  we  are  anxious  to  get 
this  information,  in  order  to  relieve  unemployment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  in  any  event,  the  appropriation  we  are  consid- 
ering is  for  1923. 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  Which  is  over  a  year  away. 

Mr.  Klein.  Of  course,  it  begins  the  first  of  this  coming  year,  and 
it  is  the  need  for  holding  what  has  come  to  us  during  the  present 
period  of  prosperity  that  has  led  so  many  hundreds  of  business  firms 
to  come  to  us.  That  was  exactly  the  purport  of  the  letter  of  Presi- 
dent Edgerton,  who  speaks  for  5,(K)0  manufacturers  in  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  I  feel  quite  confident  that  if  private 
business  did  not  want  this  cooperation  we  would  not  have  had  a 
group  of  68  trade  associations,  representing  153,000  manufacturers 
and  firms  throughout  the  United  States,  come  forward  voluntarily 
and  ask  to  have  cooperation  through  committees  of  their  members. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  a  list  of  those  organizations? 
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Mr.  Klein.  I  have ;  and  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  that  list  for 
insertion  in  the  record. 

(The  list  referred  to  follows:) 

Some  of  the  68  a^ssociaiions  cftoperatlnf/  inth  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commeree   {total  mnnberfthip  over  153,000). 

A^icultural    iDiplementa.    National   Association    of   Farm    Equipment 

Manufacturers 300 

Autcmiotlve  division : 

National  Automobile  Oliamber  of  Commeroo 150 

Motor  and  AccesHory  Manufacturers*  Association 500 

Society  of  Automotive  Enj^ueers 5,500 

Manufacturers  Aircraft  Association 1 23 

Motor  Accessories  Trade 35 

National  Association  of  Enjdne  and  Motor  Boat  Manufacturers 150 

National  Association  of  Truck  Sales  Managers 50 

Klectrical  equipment  division : 

Electrical  Manufacturers'  Club .       130 

Electrical  Power  Club 170 

Associated  Manufacturers  of  Electrical  Supplies 200 

Foodstuffs : 

National  Canners*  Association 1,200 

Drie<l  Fruit  Association  of  California 

Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers*  Association , 1,000 

Bureau  of  Raw  Materials  for  American  Vegetable  Oils  and  Fat 

Industries 250 

United  States  Maize  Products  Export  Association 

American  Corn  Millers'  Fe<leration 38 

Iron  and  steel,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 5,000 

I^eather  division.  Tanners*  Council : 250 

T-.umber : 

National  Lumber  Exporters'  Association 99 

Southern  Lumber  Exporters*  Association 37 

National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers 358 

American  Hard  Wood  Manufacturers*  Association 240 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers*  Association ^ 1,500 

National  Hard  Wood  Lumber  Association 1,500 

Fuel  division: 

American  Petroleum  Institute 2,500 

American  Mining  Congress ' . 4,000 

Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 6,000 

National  Coal  Association 2.200 

American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 620 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association 6,000 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 3,800 

Paper,  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 375 

Kubber,  Rubber  Association  of  America 375 

Shoe,  9  associations 4,585 

Specialties : 

Office  Appliance  Manufacturers 30 

Music  Industries,  Chamber  of  Connnerce 104 

Textile,  16  associations 8,971 

Commercial  laws,  3  associations 63,500 

Machinery,  4  associations  (in  process) 1,373 

General : 

American  Bankers*  Association  (over) 23,  (XK) 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers  (over) 5,000 

American   Manufacturers*  Export  Association 1,200 

Total    (over) 152,113 

Mr.  Klein.  I  wanted  to  clinch  further  the  point  you  made  to  the, 
effect  that  private  business  did  not  want  this  kind  of  service  at  pres- 
ent.    The  best  evidence  of  that 
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Mr.  Shre\^  (interposing).  Do  they  differentiate  between  the  tra<le 
commissioner,  the  commercial  attache,  and  these  special  investi^- 
tions  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  whole  thing  is  in  one  group. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  thinking  more  about  the 
commercial  atta*  hcs  i 

Mr.  Klein.  No  at  all.  They  are  asking  for  these  si>ecial  investi- 
gations. The  best  evidence  of  this  is  that,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
men  sent  out  in  the  field  just  recently  to  study  automobiles  in  the 
Far  East,  is  making  an  investigation  that  was  specifically  re(|uested 
by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tf  it  would 
suit  the  purpose  of  the  committee,  I  will  see  that  the  trades  in  each 
case  are  advised  as  to  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  know  whether 
these  investigations  are  specifically  desired  by  the  trades  or  not. 

Mr.  Shrev'e.  The  investigations  you  have  suggested  here  are  in- 
vestigations of  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  electrical  goods,  fuels,  shoes, 
leather,  office  appliances,  specialties,  and  coal,  and  I  notice  an  auto- 
mobile investigation  is  not  included  in  the  list. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  included  in  the  Far  East  list. 

Mr.  SnRE\^.  We  will  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  this  particular  case,  in  every  single  instance,  the 
investigations  called  for  have  been  sj^ecified  in  various  conferences 
between  chiefs  of  our  commodity  divisions  and  the  trades  involved. 
Take,  for  example,  the  leather  study.  The  Tanners'  Council,  of 
which  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  is  president,  in  close  consulation  with 
Mr.  Page,  the  chief  of  our  leather  division,  suggested  that  such  a 
study  be  made.  In  the  case  of  shoes,  Mr.  Butman,  chief  of  our  shoe 
division,  was  in  close  touch  with  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Man- 
ufacturers'  Association,  and  a  similar  suggestion,  was  made  in  that 
case.  There  is  no  single  one  of  the  investigations  specified  here 
which  has  not  l)een  the  result  of  very  careful  conferences. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  thought  is  then  that  these  men  go  out,  investi- 
gate, and  make  a  report  in  somewhat  the  same  form  as  these  other 
reports  here.    Then  their  services  would  be  ended.    Is  that  the  ideat 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  You  have  drawn  the  plan  correctly.  Occasion- 
ally, these  men  are  kept  in  the  service.  For  example,  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  our  commodity  divisions  are  men  who  originally  went  out 
and  made  studies  of  this  description. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  But  they  would  he  scientific  investigators  who  were 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subje  ts  they  were  investigating. 

Mr.  Klein.  Absolutely,  in  every  case.  I  can  cite  you,  for  in- 
stance, the  study  made  of  electrical  goods  in  Spain  by  Philip  S. 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  for  many  ye^irs  was  in  the  electrical-goods  trade 
and  spent  a  long  time  in  Spain  making  a  study  of  that  special 
subject. 

district  offices. 

BOSTON,   MASS. — ADDITIONAL  COMMERCIAL   AOKNT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  district  office  service,  under 
which  you  have  grouped  your  various  district  offices.  T'^nder  the 
Boston  office  I  notice  that  you  are  asking  for  an  additional  commer- 
cial agent  at  $1,800.     I  wish  you  would  tell  us  in  detail  just  what 
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your  Boston  office  does:  how  it  is  equipped,  what  its  force  consists  of, 
and  just  exactly  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  present  personnel  is  indicated  in  this  list.  This  is 
the  existing  service,  and  we  are  asking  for  this  new  position.  We 
want  to  add  one  new  man  to  the  Boston  office,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Manila  office  we  want  to  add  two  men. 

Mr.  Shreat.  What  particular  servic  e  does  the  Boston  office  render 
to  the  public  ? 

ilr.  Klein.  The  district  offices  in  general — we  have  seven  of  them 
in  the  United  States  and  one  in  the  city  of  Manila — are  miniature 
bureaus,  you  might  say.  They  serve  as  direct  points  of  contact  with 
the  trades.  The  business  men  are  anxious  to  get  immediate  service 
in  every  case;  and  if  they  can  resort  to  a  local  office  to  secure  the  con- 
fidential circulars,  whicli  I  showed  you  yesterday,  and  the  trade  lists, 
it  helps  them  by  iust  that  much.  Instead  of  liaving  to  send  down 
to  Washington,  they  can  get  that  material  locally,  and  that  time 
element  is  very  important.  I  have  here,  for  instance,  a  letter  from 
the  Wagner  Electric  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  expressing  appreciation  for 
service  rendered  by  the  local  office  of  this  bureau,  and  stating: 

It  is  esiM'cIaUy  gratifying  to  know  that  tbis  wealtli  of  tliorougbly  reliable 
infornmtion  is  in  such  proximity ;  that  it  can  be  obtaineil,  you  night  say,  at  a 
mouient's  notice. 

That  is  a  very  important  element  which  every  business  concern 
urill  appreciate.  The  reluctance  to  write  to  Washington,  of  couree, 
is  traditional  with  the  average  business  nmn,  and  it  is  a  very  agree- 
able surprise  to  him  to  know  that  he  can  get  this  kind  of  service.  In 
that  connection,  I  mijAt  cite  a  letter  from  Walter  Parker,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce,  with 
whom  we  nad  been  discussing  the  usefulness  of  our  New  Orleans 
office.  We  were  tempted  to  modify  that  office  at  first,  and  he  replies 
as  follows: 

The  money  to  c(»vei,  whether  t  he  ten  or  forty  niilUons  a  year,  slunild  l)e 
askeil  oi'  ConjireHs,  antl  every  connnercial  orjranization  in  the  United  States 
stiouUl  urj^e  Conj^r^ss  to  make  tlie  aijproiiriatlon  rejaibirly. 

We  have  purposely  spared  the  committee  from  such  a  mobiliza- 
tion. 

The  Carter's  Ink  Co.  has  written  in  as  follows: 

Tlie  exceptionally  prompt,  accurate,  and  comph^te  information  which  we  are 
now  abie  to  get  throupli  tlie  New  England  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
I>oniestic  Commerce  is  a  source  of  real  satisfact  on  and  profit  to  us. 

In  other  words,  these  organizations  are  interested  in  direct  service 
and  prompt  service. 

If  I  may  take  your  time  for  just  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  letter  from  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  and  here  again  is 
a  recognition  of  such  service  from  a  veiy  large  corporation,  and  one, 
1  may  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  which  was 
formed  under  the  Webb  law. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  will  find.  Doctor,  that  evQvy  line  of  business  is 
anxious  for  the  Government  to  extend  all  kinds  of  help,  but  some- 
times we  have  to  draw  a  check  on  them  and  say  to  them  that  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  we  can  not  insist  on  the  (lovernment  going, 
and  that  they  must  do  something  for  tliemselves.    That  is  the  idea. 
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Mr.  Klein.  Surely.  I  quite  recognize  that,  and  we  are  coming 
down  to  an  absolute  minimum  when  .you  realize  the  total  increase 
asked  for  by  this  bureau. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Those  letters  do  not  answer  my  question.  They  are 
complimentary  letters  to  you  for  some  service,  but  I  am  asking  you 
what  particular  service  your  Boston  office  renders. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  first  place,  I  brought  in  one  of  the  letters  to 
indicate  the  type  of  direct  service.  It  is  the  time  element  that  comes 
in  in  connection  with  such  an  office  as  we  have  in  Boston.  This  par- 
ticular letter  comes  from  St.  Lou^s,  but  the  same  thing  holds  true  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Complimentary  letters  are  very  easy  to  obtain,  I  have 
<liscovered.    I  have  received  a  few  myself  in  my  time. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  in  each  case  here  the  letter  com- 
ing in  without  any  inspiration  whatever 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  We  would  like  to  know  what  the  actual 
results  are. 

Mr.  Klein.  These  are,  I  think  in  every  case,  recognitions  of  serv- 
ice actually  performed.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  chief  purpose 
of  such  a  district  office  is  that  direct  relationship  with  business 
houses  is  established  and  they  are  in  position  to  get  the  information 
at  once  instead  of  writing  to  Washington.  That  is  why  I  submitted 
that  letter.  Secondly,  the  district  office  gives  a  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  Washington  organization  and  local  concerns.  Take,  for 
example,  the  relationship  between  our  boot-and-shoe  division  and 
the  New  England  trade,  where  the  bulk  of  the  boots  and  shoes  of 
the  United  States  are  produced.  Our  Washington  office  undertakes 
to  communicate  with  all  of  the  boot-and-shoe  people  in  that  district, 
and  that  is  done  through  the  Boston  office  because  of  the  relation 
that  the  Boston  office  has  already  established  wnth  the  individual 
manufacturers.  When,  for  instance,  an  important  communication 
comes  in  for  the  boot-and-shoe  people,  instead  of  sending  to  each 
individual  a  mass  of  documents,  the  information  can  be  sent  to  the 
district  office  for  consultation  by  the  individual  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  they  not  get  that  information  at  New  York 
just  as  well?  I  notice  you  are  carrying  a  very  much  larger  office 
in  New  York.  These  manufacturing  plants  are  not  located  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  right  around  Boston.  Brockton  is  within  a 
few  minutes  of  the  center  of  Boston,  and  Lynn  is  likewise  within  a 
few  minutes  of  Boston,  and  all  of  them  have  their  important  offices 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  There  is  one  street  on  which  most  of 
them  are  located. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  New  York  City  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  and 
is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  so  every  day  for  almost  all  our  ex- 
port business  now. 

Mr.  Klein.  And  that  concentration  is  somewhat  deplored  by 
cities  outside  of  New  York,  and  that  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to 
<ievelop  here.  We  are  getting,  for  instance,  great  quantities  of  more 
or  less  confidential  information  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
us  to  duplicate,  and  that  material  is  usually  sent  to  one  of  our  cen- 
tral offices  to  be  consulted  in  that  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  complete  expense  of 
conducting  one  of  these  offices?    Ten  thousand  dollars  is  your  e,sti- 
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mate  for  salaries  alone.  What  rent,  for  instance,  do  you  pay  there, 
and  what  other  expenses  are  incurred  at  that  office? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  case  of  the  Boston  office  we  have  no  rent  to 
pay  because  we  are  in  the  customhouse,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
New  York  and  in  Chicago,  and  in  some  of  our  other  offices  there  is 
no  rent.  You  will  notice  on  page  20,  "  other  items  of  expenditure, 
including  rent,  traveling  expenses,  and  subsistence,"  a  total  of 
$19,000  for  all  of  these  seven  offices — in  other  words,  an  average  of 
a  little  over  $2,000  per  office  for  all  other  items  of  expense. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  to  maintain  these  offices  there  is  no  addi- 
tional expense,  practically,  required  except  for  salaries? 

Mr.  Klein.  Except  for  salaries ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  about  equipment  of  these  offices?  How  are 
they  equipped? 

Uir.  Ki^iN.  You  mean  their  physical  equipment — desks,  files,  and 
matters  of  that  sort?  That  was  accumulated,  I  think,  through  the 
usual  procedure,  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  books  and  statistics  at  these  offices  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  reference  books  to  be  consulted  by  the  business 
men  in  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  verv  many.  In  the  New  York  office,  which  is 
very  much  used  and  which  has  something  like  two  or  three  hundred 
visitors  a  day,  we  have  complete  sets  of  many  reference  books,  which 
the  average  business  man  does  not  feel  himself  in  a  position  to  buy ; 
for  instance,  a  large  number  of  foreign  directories.  We  exhibit  there 
from  time  to  time  the  various  samples  which  we  accumulate  in  the 
foreign  countries.  The  New  York  office  is  being  constantljr  used  in 
that  way.  WTien,  for  example,  an  American  salesman  is  going 
abroad,  especially  if  he  comes  from  an  interior  city,  he  is  sometimes 
at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  do  in  connection  with  his  passport, 
and  our  New  York  office  will  help  him  in  the  matter  of  getting  in 
touch  with  all  the  foreign  consuls  general. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  generally  known  among  the  business  men  in 
this  country  that  your  office  is  in  position  to  give  them  that  assist- 
ance ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  wish  I  had  known  that  a  long  time  ago,  because  it 
would  have  saved  me  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  You  could  have  been  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I 
am  sure.  The  New  York  office  is  receiving  hundreds  of  visitors  a 
day  for  whom  they  take  care  of  those  very  things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  These  outside  offices  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating the  information  you  acquire  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  have  not  original  jurisdiction  as  to  the  acquir- 
ing of  this  information,  because  none  of  the  trade  commissioners  or 
commercial  attaches  report  to  the  Boston  office  or  the  New  York 
office  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  they  report  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  information  is  all  received  here  in  Washington, 
and  it  is  then  sent  to  these  branch  offices  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Their  chief  purpose  is  that  of  facilitating  contact 
and  distributing  material.     One  very  common  use  made  of  them, 
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which  is  of  tremendous  value,  is  that  of  establishing  relations  between 
our  men  who  have  come  home  from  the  field  and  the  local  business 
meJi.  P2verv  one  of  our  men  coming  back  from  the  field,  and  every 
consul,  uncfer  arrangements  with  the  State  Department,  makes  a 
circuit  of  our  district  offices.  He  may  spend  two  weeks  in  New- 
York,  for  instance,  seeing  the  business  men.  Instead  of  going  from 
one  business  house  to  another  and  losing  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  in  that  way,  he  has  a  regular  schedule  of  office  hours  in  that 
office,  and  the  result  is  he  can  see  hundreds,  where  under  normal 
circumstances,  if  we  had  no  such  office,  he  would  only  be  able  to 
see  10  or  15. 

Mr.  <jrRiFFiN.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  in  saying  that  you  do 
not  use  these  branch  offices  for  the  ascertainment  of  information 
with  respect  to  industries  in  the  immediate  vicinity? 

Mr.  Klein.  Oh,  yes ;  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  answer  to  the  question  of  the  chairman  was 
that  you  used  those  offices  mainly  as  points  of  distribution  for  infor- 
mation emanating  from  the  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Klein.  As  points  of  distribution  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  collected  abroad.  We  also  use  them  to  ascertain  the 
needs  of  the  industries  in  a  given  district. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  seem  to  me  they  ought  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are,  very  extensively.  For  instance,  we  recently 
prepared  a  questionnaire  on  the  shoe  trade.  There  were  certain 
inquiries  we  wanted  to  send  abroad  to  all  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  in  foreign  countries,  and  in  order  to  make  the  ques- 
tionnaire absolutely  authentic  and  accurate  and  up  to  date  we  sent 
it  up  to  the  Boston  office,  and  the  Boston  office  in  turn  brought  in 
a  number  of  the  shoe  men,  and  they  discussed  it,  and  in  that  way  a 
questionnaire  was  shaped  along  very  practical  lines.  It  is  that  kind 
of  leadersliip  that  the  bureau  is  trying  to  undertake.  The  American 
merchants,  as  a  rule,  are  individualists  and  want  to  do  the  things 
alone. 

Mr.  (iriffin.  I  would  look  upon  all  these  branch  offices  as.  in 
the  nature  of  wells  or  fountains  of  information. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Through  which  your  central  office  ought  to  be  able 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  industries  in  the  immediate  locality. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  long  regarded  the  chain  of  district  offices 
as  among  the  most  vahiable  assets  of  the  whole  bureau. 

Mr.  SiiREVE. , Doctor,  what  factors  led  to  the  selection  of  these 
various  cities  here? 

Mr.  KijijiN.  Primarily,  the  export  activities  of  a  given  district. 
The  chain  is  not  by  any  means  complete  as  yet.  We  should  have  a 
district  office  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  hope  very  much  to  be  able  to 
establish  such  an  office.  We  have  a  chain  of  cooperating  offices, 
through  arrangements  with  some  25  chambers  of  commerce  in  various 
other  cities,  including  in  this  case  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  Cleveland;  but  in  the  establisliment  of  each  one  of  these 
district  offices  of  our  own — branch  offices  of  the  bureau,  you  may  call 
them — we  have  l)een  inspired  primarily  by  the  immediate  export 
activities  in  a  given  city. 
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'  MANILA — ADDITIONAL    CX)MMERCIAL    AGENT. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  You  are  asking  for  a  new  commercial  agent  at  Manila. 
What  service  would  that  new  commercial  agent  at  Manila  render? 

Mr.  Klein.  Manila  is  becoming  more  and.  more  a  clearing  house 
for  trade  in  the  Far  East.  The  improvements  made  by  the  American 
Government  there  in  port  facilities  and  the  establishment  of  new 
banks,  etc.,  have  given  the  American  houses  a  central  point  from 
which  they  can  radiate  their  activities  all  over  the  Far  Last,  and  in 
order  to  watch  the  work  that  is  now  being  carried  on  by  those  firms 
and  in  order  to  help  them  as  far  as  possible,  we  have  established  a 
commercial  agent  there,  with  two  clerks,  as  indicated  here.  So  much 
work  has  been  brought  to  that  office  from  firms  which  evidently  feel 
that  the  results  of  the  present  conference  here  in  Washington  will 
result  in  a  considerable  stimulation  of  business  in  the  Far  Last,  that 
we  have  to  ask  for  some  additional  help  for  that  office. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  office  in  direct  contact  with  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  Far  East? 

ilr.  Klein.  In  precisely  the  same  way ;  yes. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Any  information  that  they  may  desire  over  there  then 
is  not  cleared  through  Washington.  If  you  are  getting  a  report  from 
Shanghai,  for  instance,  would  it  go  through  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  would  come  straight  to  Washington,  but  Manila 
is  being  made  a  central  point  for  all  the  business  being  done  south 
of  Shanghai.  We  have  no  offices  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  south  of 
Shanghai,  and  all  that  section  near  Manila,  for  example,  Hongkong 
and  the  Straits  Settlements  is  without  a  single  representative.  We 
are  asking  for  an  additional  representative  farther  south,  and  it  will 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  new  administration  in  the  Philippines 
has  been  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  work  of  our  commercial 
agent  there  that  Gen.  Wood  has  transmitted  through  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  a  formal  request  for  more  assistance  from  our  office. 
They  have  suggested  that  our  office  in  some  way  or  other  be  combined 
with  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  assist  them.  As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  this 
particular  office  the  Philippine  Government  has  been  inspired  to 
send  special  representatives  to  our  district  offices,  and  we  now  have 
in  some  of  our  district  offices  representatives  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment to  study  special  opportunities  for  trade  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  From  my  observations  in  the  Philippines  last  year 
there  is  a  very  great  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  extend  its 
trade  in  the  Philippines  and  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  K1.EIN.  And  would  you  not  say  as  well,  in  that  connection, 
'that  this  office  should  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  trade  in  that 
section? 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Klein.  And  up  to  last  year  we  had  no  such  office,  and  the  im- 
niediate  response  to  the  establishment  of  the  office  was  a  flood  of  re- 
quests of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Ainerican  business  men  are  somewhat  disturbed 
at  the  present  time  about  the  prospects  for  independence  or  some 
change  in  the  form  of  government  there. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  this  request  from  Gen.  Wood  is  a  pretty  clear 
indication  of  the  importance  of  that  office. 
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Mr.  OiJVER.  I  understand  that  you  have  offices  at  the  various 
pla(es  indicated  here? 

Mr.  Kij-nN.  Yes;  that  is  the  existing  or^nization. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  the  bulk  of  the  imports  from  the  PhiHppines 
come  here  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  a  large  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  are  receiving  nearly  everjiihing  they  produce 
now? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  practically,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  we  lurnish  them? 

Mr.  Klein.  Large  quantities  of  manufactured  articles  of  all  sorts, 
machinery  for  some  of  the  new  industries,  road-building  equipment, 
fuel.  As  I  said  before,  the  importance  of  Manila  from  our  point 
of  view  is  that  it  is  a  central  point  for  business  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  we  the  bulk  of  tlie  trade  in  the  goods  imported 
into  tlie  Philippines? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  a  smaller  proi)ortion  of  Philippine  imports 
than  we  have  of  the  Philippine  exports — that  is  to  say,  we  are  a 
l)etter  customer  of  the  Philippines  than  we  are  a  supplier,  and  it  is 
that  side  we  are  now  trying  to  stress,  the  fact  that  we  have  not  ex- 
ploited the  markets  of  the  Philippines  themselves  sufficientl^y. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  merchandise  they 
i)uy  over  there? 

ilr.  Klein.  1  would  say  that  we  supply  the  major  percentage  of 
the  total,  but  there  still  is  a  wide  margin  for  expansion. 

Afr.  Shreve.  What  other  country  is  well  established  there? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Chinese  are  carrying  on  a  very  large  trade,  but 
they  are  acting  more  or  less  as  intermediaries,  for  instance,  for  the 
British  in  the  sale  of  the  cheaper  textiles. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trade  of  the 
British? 

Mr.  (triffin.  In  what  class  of  goods  do  the  Chinese  trade  with 
tlie  Philippines? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Chinese  control  most  of  the  retail  trade,  and  they 
are  handling  large  quantities  of  material  that  are  brought  in  from 
the  Ignited  States  and  from  England. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  There  are  a  very  large  numl)er  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants, and  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  trade  at  home. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  thought  you  referred  to  importations  from  China. 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  so  much;  no.  The  Chinese  indinduals  control 
the  retail  trade  because  the  bulk  of  retail  merchants  thei-e  are 
Chinese. 

Mr.  (triffin.  And  they  are  the  consignees  largely  of  the  goods 
that  come  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  To  a  very  considerable  extent,  but  as  you  go  down 
the  merchandising  lists,  so  to  speak,  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  re- 
tailer, you  run  into  relatively  large  proportions  of  Chinese. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  made  any  analysis  of  trade  possibilities 
in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Klein.  (3ur  office  there  is  sending  in  large  quantities  of  in- 
formation on  the  Philippines,  and  the  man  in  charge  is  a  man  who 
has  had  long  experience  in  the  islands.  The  chief  of  our  Far 
Eastern  division  here  had  long  experience  in  the  islands — I  think 
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he  was  there  six  or  seven  years,  so  that  we  are  very  well  equipped 
with  information  on  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  chairman  a  moment  ago  referred  to  the  British 
trade  there. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  British  trade,  I  think,  is  not  increasing  as  rapidly 
as  the  American  trade,  although  it  is  my  understanding  they  are 
selling  considerable  quantities  of  cheaper  grades  of  hardware  and 
particularly  of  textiles. 

The  increase  asked  for  in  connection  with  the  district  offices,  as  I 
said,  is  to  enable  us  to  put  in  one  additional  office.  We  are  interested 
also  in  enlarging  our  contracts  with  many  of  the  smaller  cities 
throughout  the  country,  the  secondary  trade  centers ;  that  is  covered 
by  the  item,  "  For  cooperative  offices."  We  hope  to  put  one  com- 
mercial agent  in  each  of  eight  principal  cooperative  offices.  These 
are  established  in  what  you  might  call  the  second-line  cities,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  Dayton,  etc. 

I>I.SSIMINAT10N    OF  INFORMATION   ON   FOREIGN   CONDITIONS  THROUGH   PRESS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Before  you  leave  this  qiiestion  of  the  branch  offices,  I 
would  like  to  ask  how  far  you  are  helped  by  the  press  of  the  country  in 
disseminating  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  considerablv.  Yesterday  I  undertook  to  explain 
an  arrangement  wnich  was  macle  entirely  at  the  request  of  the  press 
for  a  wide  dissemination  of  our  information.  We  had  an  offer  from 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  is  the  leading  business 
paper  of  that  description  in  the  United  States,  of  a  complete  page 
every  Saturday  for  any  information  on  foreign  conditions  that  we 
mignt  care  to  disseminate  to  its  readers.  That  was  accepted  at  once. 
The  New  York  Commercial,  which  is  also  a  leading  paper,  came  for- 
ward with  a  similar  offer.  We  now  have  something  like  16  or  17  large 
trade  papjers  in  the  country  giving  us  space  of  that  description  for 
further  dissemination  of  these  reports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  expend  any  money  for  advertising  the  activi- 
ties of  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  one  cent. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  is  well  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  use  of  the 
press  in  disseminating  this  information.  The  Shipping  Board,  for 
instance,  expends  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year  for  advertising  its  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Ki£iN.  W^e  should  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  some 
publicity  of  that  description,  but  we  have  felt  that  there  w^ere  even 
more  urgent  needs  and  that  we  could  use,  for  instance,  $5,000  to 
greater  advantage  in  sending  a  man  up  to  some  region  to  study  a 
special  trade  than  to  buy  that  amount  of  space. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  that  any  money  should  be  spent  on  ad- 
vertising governmental  activities.  I  believe  it  is  the  public  duty  of 
the  press  to  cooperate  as  far  as  it  can  in  that  respect  for  the  general 
welfare. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  press  seems  to  have  recognized  that  duty  in  this 
ease  and,  as  I  said,  is  giving  us  more  or  more  space  every  day. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  w^here  do  you  think  of  locating  these  cooper- 
ative offices? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  cooperative  office,  I  may  explain,  is  not  brought 
out  here  because  it  is  not  at  present  an  item  of  expense  to  us.     We 
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have  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  some  24  or  25  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  these  smaller  cities  of  which  I  am  speaking,  whereby  they 
act  in  a  voluntary  fashion  as  distributors  of  some  of  our  information. 
They  ask  the  secretary  of  their  forei^  trade  committee  to  distribute 
a  certain  amount  of  our  material^  and  that  arrangement  has  worked 
out  fairly  well  up  to  the  present  time.  The  organization,  however,  is 
growing  so  rapidly  and  the  forms  of  use  to  which  the  manufacturers 
are  anxious  to  put  the  service  of  the  bureau  are  multiplying  so  rap- 
idly that  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  many  instances  are  not  able 
to  take  on  this  increasing  burden.  Last  week  we  had  a  meeting  here 
of  the  managers  of  those  oflBces,  and  the  complaint  was  also  unani- 
mous that  the  chambers  of  commerce  simply  did  not  have  the  funds 
to  carry  out  adequately  these  cooperative  arrangements ;  we  therefore 
indicated  here  our  desire  to  appoint  a  representative  of  our  bureau  in 
eight  of  the  leading  cooperative  offices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  you  call  the  eight  leading  officers? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  am  not  in  position  to  name  them  at  the  present 
moment,  but  can  supply  such  a  list  for  the  record  if  you  so  desire. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  might  be  worth  while  to  give  us  a  list  of 
the  cities  you  are  now  cooperating  with  and  those  you  propose  to  add. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

COOPKRATION  OF  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  To  what  extent  have  these  chambers  of  commerce  co- 
operated with  vou  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  actively  and  very  directly  and,  I  think,  about  to 
the  limit  of  their  own  resources.  The  eight  cooperative  agents  we 
had  in  mind  here  would  simply  supplement  the  work  the  offices  are 
already  undertaking.  In  every  case  that  additional  agent  would  be 
simply  one  of  a  number. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  referred  particularly  to  where  you  have  your  branch 
offices  now.  For  instance,  take  the  city  of  Boston ;  what  assistance  do 
you  get  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  there  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have  a  foreign  trade  committee  which  cooperates 
very  closely  with  ours.  There  are  several  trade  organizations  of 
that  description. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Do  they  spend  any  of  their  money  on  this  work? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  a  very  consiilerable  amount.  They  have  one  of 
the  largest  memberships  of  any  chamber  of  commerce  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  same  situation  obtain  with  reference  to  all 
your  other  branch  offices  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  All  the  larger  offices  are  working  very  closely  with 
these  different  organizations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  are  the  different  organizations  willing  to  bear 
their  part  of  the  burden  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  helping  out  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  for 
instance,  in  duplicating  the  information,  as  we  have  very  limited 
funds  for  mimeographing  and  that  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  the  last  analysis  we  expect  the  people  who  are 
receiving  the  benefit  of  this  work  to  contribute  to  its  support 

Mr.  Klein.  We  arc  putting  that  burden  on  them  very  strongly. 
For  ir 'tance.  practically  every  one  of  our  various  commodity  divi- 
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sions  is  getting  most  effective  help  from  the  different  associations. 
Let  me  illustrate  that  with  the  case  of  the  Automotive  Division.  We 
get  confidential  information  from  the  field  in  reference  to  foreign 
tariffs  on  automobiles.  It  is  too  expensive  for  us  to  duplicate  all 
that  in  mimeograph  or  printed  form,  so  we  hand  it  over  to  one  of 
the  big  trade  organizations  and  they  go  to  the  expense  of  duplicating 
it ;  we  simply  distribute  it.  So  they  are  bearing  a  very  considerable 
share  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  can  they  not  distribute  it  to  their  own  members. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  can  distribute  it  to  their  own  members,  but  this 
does  not  reach  all  the  people ;  and  we  have  to  remember  the  fact  that 
there  are  tax-paying  automobile  organizations  outside  of  these  trade 
associations  that  have  a  right  to  all  this  information,  because  they 
help  to  pay  the  salary  of  our  field  agent  who  collected  the  informa- 
tion. It  is  all  right  for  them  to  distribute  the  information  to  their 
own  members,  but  we  have  to  make  sure  that  it  is  also  sent  to  the 
other  organizations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  you  sure  that  there  are  automobile  organiza- 
tions outside  of  the  various  trade  organizations? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES   IN    WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  you  might  explain,  if  you  will,  your  affairs  in 
Washington — the  item  of  $25,000.  You  have  authority  for  that  in 
the  deficiency  bill,  I  understand.  Tell  us  about  how  many  men  you 
would  employ  there. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  in  the  District  Office  Division,  which  is  the 
administrative  office  directing  the  district  office  services.  A  small 
amount  of  that  is  also  used  in  one  or  two  of  the  other  divisions, 
which  have  a  great  deal  of  information  for  transmission  to  the  dis- 
trict offices;  that  is,  this  fund  is  used  in  Washin^n  for  such  pur- 
poses as  pertain  directly  to  the  direction  of  the  district  offices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  many  men  are  employed  in  that  service? 

Mr.  Klein.  About  10,  I  think. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  out  of  this  $25,000  fund? 

Mr.  Klein.  About  10. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  do  you  know  what  pay  they  get? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand,  but  I  can  put  it  into  the 
record — approximately  10,  altogether. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  put  that  into  the  record,  if  you  will,  showing  the 
designation  of  each  one  of  these  men.  This  was  a  sort  of  lump-sum 
appropriation  that  was  made  in  the  deficiency  bill? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.     I  will  do  so.     (See  p.  882.) 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  ¥i}VR  TRAI)K  COMMISSIONERS  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  the  following  language : 

That  not  more  than  four  trade  coniuiissioners  employed  under  this  appro- 
priation may  be  recalled  from  their  foreijoi  posts  and  assljfiied  to  duty  in  the 
l)epartment  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Kleix.  I  think  we  have  one  or  two  men  now  on  duty  in  that 
capacity. 

Mr.  hHREVE.  You  desire  to  continue  tliat  ? 

Mr.  Ki^ix.  Yes.  It  is  extremely  valuable,  because  it  enables  us 
to  bring  in  men  in  connection,  for  example,  with  Far  Eastern  com- 
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merce.  We  now  have  Mr.  Fowler,  who  was  for  three  years  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  who  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
on  conditions  in  the  East  Indies  that  there  is.  He  is  now  serving 
here  as  trade  commissioner.  I  think  we  have  another  trade  commis- 
sioner from  Europe  in  the  same  category.  It  is  an  extremely  valuable 
arrangement,  because  it  enables  us  to  hold  our  field  men  in  Wash- 
in*j:ton  for  emer*?ency  purposes. 

Mr.  Shueve.  How  long  do  you  keep  them? 

Mr.  KuciN.  It  is  a  new  practice,  and  there  is  no  period  of  time 
which  has  yet  been  arrived  at.  This  organization  only  went  into 
eifect  this  year,  and  some  of  the  men  have  only  been  here  a  few 
months,  which  would  not  enable  us  to  tell  how  long  they  are  kept^ 
on  an  average.     They  have  never  been  kept  more  than  six  months. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  they  do^     Is  this  just  a  junket  visit? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  a  bit.  Take  Mr.  Fowler;  he  has  collected  a  valu- 
able amount  of  information  with  regard  to  East  Indies  conditions 
which  should  be  transmitted  by  the  depot  here  in  Washington  to 
innumerable  organizations;  for  example,  he  has  been  giving  the 
Shipping  Board  the  first  reliable  information  they  have  had  on  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  in  connection  with  the  political  and  especially  the 
general  economic  situation.  There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of 
infoiTuation  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  number  of  (lovernment  offi- 
cers in  that  way.  Not  only  that,  he  has  been  in  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  concerns,  and  men  are  coming  down  here  to  consult  with 
him  quite  regularly ;  and  whenever  his  time  can  be  spared,  he  is  sent 
up  to  Xew^  \  ork  to  consult  with  firms  interested. 

We  find  also  it  is  very  well  worth  while  to  have  a  man  of  consider- 
able field  experience  to  go  through  the  various  organizations  within 
our  own  bureaus  having  to  do  with  that  particular  area  in  order  that 
the  basis  of  the  whole  work  here  shall  be  up  to  date.  In  other  words, 
if  we  had  a  man  in  charge  of  our  Far  Eastern  work  who  had  not  been 
in  the  Far  East  for  a  number  of  years  it  would  be  shown  at  once 
that  the  thing  was  not  quite  up  to  the  minute.  By  bringing  these 
men  in  and  putting  them  in  charge  of  the  work  here,  or  bringing 
them  in  close  contact  with  the  work,  we  bring  it  all  up  to  a  more 
recent  status.  Commercial  information  to-day  is  about  the  most 
perishable  commodity  that  vou  can  imagine.  Vou  may  secure  infor- 
mation  of  a  commercial  cnaracter  to-day,  and  that  information  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  hence  is  apt  to  be  of  no  account  what- 
ever. So  we  find  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  bring  in  men  on 
that  job. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  American  people  are  not 
able  to  assimilate  all  of  the  information  which  we  get. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  one  great  trouble. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Certainly  no  great  percentage  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  a  large  task  to  do  this,  no  doubt. 

TO  FURTHER  PROMOTE  AND  DEVELOP  COMMERCE  W^ITH  SOUTH  AND  CENTILVL 

AMERICA. 

Mr.  Shre\t^:.  The  next  item  is : 

"  To  further  promote  and  develop  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  South  and  Central  America,  including  the  employment 
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of  experts  and  special  a<rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where," etc. 

For  that  you  are  asking  $218,650;  and  last  year — that  is,  1922 — you 
had  $100,00b.   Will  vou  explain  that  increase  of  $llH.mK),  please?  ' 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Latin- American  field  is,  I  think,  by  all  odds  the 
center  of  greatest  competition  for  the  American  exporter  to-day.  It 
is  bocomin<]f  increasingly  so  as  time  goes  on.  The  greatest  efforts  of 
the  Germans  and  the  foreign  markets  at  present  are  being  concen- 
trated in  the  Latin- American  area.  It  is  a  region  in' which  our  trade 
oii<rht  to  move  ahead  more  rapidly  than  anywhere  else. 

Progress  has  been  extraorclinary,  but  there  is  no  legitimate  reason 
why  we  should  not  easily  dominate  that  area ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
that,  if  we  except  the  nearer  sections  of  Latin  America — Cuba,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  West  Indies,  our  progress  has  not  been  altogether  satis- 
factory. We  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  success,  but  not  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  opportunity.  The  market  is  one  which  is,  as  I 
indicated  in  connection  with  Cuba,  a  field  of  widespread  experimenta- 
tion by  American  firms.  We  have  queries  by  the  hundreds  from  all 
over  the  country  coming  in  all  the  time  and  especially  from  the  firms; 
who  are  absolutely  bereft  of  domestic  markets,  who  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  disposing  of  their  surpluses,  who  are  tryinj^  to  do 
so  in  Latin  America.  They  turn  instinctively  to  that  field,  obviously; 
and  by  far  the  largest  single  group  of  queries  now  coming  to  us  out 
of  this  10,000  that  I  have  been  making  reference  to  is  rrom  Latin 
America. 

For  instance,  for  the  week  ending  January  7,  1922,  which  is  the 
last  week  we  have  a  record  of,  the  number  of  queries  received  by  us 
was  461  from  Latin  America,  or  those  bearing  on  the  Latin- American 
market,  70  bearing  on  the  Near  East,  258  bearing  on  the  Far  East, 
G4  from  eastern  Europe,  and  392  from  western  Europe. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  3^ou  ever  get  any  letters  from  Latin  America  ask- 
ing where  to  purchase  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  frequently.  That  is  mainly  the  form  of  the 
queries  which  we  receive.  For  instance,  here  are  certain  ones  in 
Commerce  Reports,  taken  at  random : 

Catalogues  and  prices  are  required  by  an  American  citizen  established  in 
Mexico  on  machines  for  knitting  hosier>'. 

And  there  are  a  number  of  others  here — for  instance : 

The  purchase  of  200  or  300  cookstoves  and  heating  stoves  is  desired  by  a 
firm  in  Mexico. 

The  representation  is  desired  of  manufacturers  of  Portland  cement  by  an 
huporter  in  Cuba — 

And  so  forth.  They  are  always  put  in  under  this  special  classifica- 
tion of  "  Trade  Opportunities." 

But  the  Latin  American  field,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  great  area  for 
experimentation  for  new  American  exporters.  In  the  European  field, 
of  course,  new  firms  are  entering;  but  the  larger  part  of  our  trade 
there  is  in  the  hands  of  firms  more  or  less  familiar  with  conditions. 
The  lack  of  this  makes  our  problems  more  or  less  difficult  in  Latin 
America.  The  expansion  of  our  trade  there  also  has  been  responsible 
for  the  increasing  number  of  queries  we  have.  Firms  are  anxious 
to  retain  the  leads  that  they  have  established. 
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REGISTBATION  OF  PATENTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 

One  problem  always  coming  up  in  connection  with  Latin  America 
is  certain  very  marked  differences  in  their  methods  of  procedure. 
The  question  which  I  indicated  yesterday  in  connection  with  regis- 
tration of  patents  in  Latin  America  being  different  from  our  own 
practice  causes  all  sorts  of  difficulty.  One  query  yesterday  was  a 
request  from  a  chemical  company  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  regard 
to  procedure  in  registering  trade-marks.  Notice  has  been  sent  this 
company  warning  them  of  an  application  for  the  registration  of  its 
mark  "  Super "  in  Uruguay  by  an  unauthorized  person,  which 
served  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  obtaining  registration 
abroad  in  order  to  protect  their  trade-mark  rights. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  service  which  you  have  been  rendering  right 
along,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  but  it  has  enormously  increased. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  use  any  part  of  this  $113,000  you  are 
asking  for  on  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent ;  that  is  to  say,  we  would  want  to 
put  in  an  additional  Latin  American  trade-mark  expert  in  our  divi- 
sion. The  bulk  of  this  fund,  of  course,  would  be  for  trade  commis- 
sioners and  others  in  the  field. 

Mr.  FiKLD.  You  are  pretty  well  established  in  South  America. 
You  have  at  Buenos  Aires  a  commercial  attache? 

Mr.  KiaEiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  also  a  trade  commissioner  and  an  assistant  trade 
commissioner  ? 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    NEW    OFFICES    IN    CUBA,    C01X)MBIA,    UKI'OITAY,    AND   VENEZUFXA. 

Mr.  Kleix.  All  we  are  a;sking  for  now,  as  you  will  notice  on  page 
22,  are  the  new  offices  to  be  established  in  Cuba,  Colombia,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  some  new  positions  along  with  those,  too. 

Mr.  Kleix.  Minor  positions  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Rio,  I  should  tliink,  would  have  a  major  trade  com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes;  thei*e  is  one,  but  owing  to  the  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  business  interests  in  Brazil  American  plans  have  been 
going  forward. 

Mr.  ShrI':ve.  And  you  are  asking  for  a  new  commissioner  in 
Mexico  City? 

Mr.  Kleix.  And  a  trade  commissioner  as  well,  because  of  the  in- 
(jreased  business  in  Mexico  during  the  reconstruction  now  going  on. 
As  soon  as  the  Mexican  Government  is  recognized  by  this  Govern- 
ment you  will  have  a  flood  of  inquiries  from  Mexico,  and  our  present 
force  is  barely  able  to  keep  up  with  the  current  trend  of  business 
there  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  also  asking  for  a  trade  commissioner  in 
Cuba,  You  have  Jisked  for  a  commercial  attache.  You  have  gone 
into  that  at  some  length,  and  I  think  that  will  be  sufficient  for  that. 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes. 
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TRADE  WITH    COLOMBIA. 


Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  might  tell  us  about  the  situation  in  Colom- 
bia. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  are  three  officers.  First  of  all,  with  reference 
to  Colombia,  the  payment  of  the  $25,000,000  so-called  "  indemnity  " 
has  resulted  in  a  very  greatly  augmented  activity  for  American 
business.  The  firms  are  trying  now  to  get  it,  however.  This  "in- 
demnity "  has  Insulted  in  a  considerable  encouragement  to  investors, 
American  and  others,  and  the  result  will  be  a  marked  stimulation  of 
American  commercial  relations  there.  The  reaction  from  the  publi- 
cation of  that  study  [indicating  book]  of  conditions  down  there  was 
very  interesting.  Colombia  has  an  area  equal  to  about  all  of  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  excepting  Florida,  and  it  is  logically  a 
province  for  American  exploitation,  but  we  have  scarcely  touched 
it.  There  are  opportunities  for  a  very  considerable  expansion  of 
American  investment,  and  that  book,  as  I  said,  is  practically  a 
pioneer  in  that  field. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  while  Mr.  Bell  was  in  Colombia 
observing  conditions  there,  he  was  able  to  watch  the  trend  of  the 
marketing  of  Colombian  coffee,  which,  of  course,  is  the  great  crop 
there,  and  in  tliat  way  was  able  to  guide  American  exp)orters  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  credit  of  the  dealers  in  Colombia  of  American 
goods.  A  certain  confidential  communication  to  the  Government  as 
to  the  collapse  of  the  trade  in  Colombian  coffee,  months  in  advance 
of  it,  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  for  that  reason 
we  want  at  least  one  man  and  a  clerk  in  that  country  to  watch  this 
new  development. 

Mr.  Shre\te.  What  class  of  business  would  be  secured? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  Colombia? 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  An  enormous  variety  of  merchandise.  Colombia  is 
almost  bereft  of  railways.  With  a  country  of  that  area  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  should  not  have  had  railways,  and  yet  their  total 
mileage  is  500  or  600  miles,  owned  by  eight  or  ten  different  companies. 
In  other  words,  the  first  thing  to  do  down  there  is  to  build  roads, 
and  that  will  result  immediately  in  an  enormous  market  for  tractors, 
for  automobiles  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  There  is  a  market  for 
industrial  machinery,  too,  to  work  the  untouched  resources  of  the 
country.  They  have  imtouched  coal,  for  which  mining  machinery 
will  be  required. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  quality  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  EijiiN.  I  do  not  know  what  character  of  coal  it  is.  I  can 
give  it  to  you  if  you  would  like  it.  There  is  practically  no  coal 
found  in  South  America  outside  of -Colombia.  The  biggest  item  in 
their  imports  now  is  textiles,  and  the  British  had,  befoi^e  the  war, 
control  of  a  great  line  of  that  trade.  During  the  war  and  imme- 
diately after,  some  Americans  kept  coming  in  and  now  the  textile 
trade  is  leaningvery  much  toward  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  What  commodities  do  they  sell  us  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Coffee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Anything  else? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Platinum.  The  only  platinum  found  in  the  world  out- 
side of  Russia  is  in  Colombia.  They  also  have  timbers  of  different 
sorts,  and  precious  dyestuffs,  but  primarily  coffee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  a  densely  timbered  country? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  densely  timbered. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  does  the  climate  compare  with  some  of  our 
Southern  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  Colombia  has  a  wide  variety  of  altitudes,  and.  like 
most  South  American  countries,  the  climate  is  not  one  of  proximity 
with  the  equator.  Bogota,  the  capital,  is  considerably  hi<rher  than 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  it  is  quite  cold  at  ni*rht,  and  there  are  large  table- 
land areas  comparable  to  about  this  latitude  in  the  United  States— 
a  like  summer,  but  very  brisk  weather  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Shrea-e.  Do  you  think  it  would  eventually  attract  Americans? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  largely.  The  oil  fields  now  bein«r  exploited  by 
American  houses  will  probably  result  in  a  sec(md  Mexico.  Colombia 
will  come  in  just  about  the  time  Mexico  is  dying  out.  a-ccording  to 
well-informed  oil  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  easy  of  access  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  coast  line  is,  but  the  interior  is  not.  It  takes  as 
long  to  get  from  the  coast  line  to  the  capital  of  Colombia  as  it  does 
to  get  from  Xew  York  to  Colombia.  From  Xew  York  to  Cartagena 
is  about  seven  days,  but  from  Cartagena  to  Bogota  is,  if  j'ou  are 
lucky,  seven  or  eight  days. 

Mr.  Shrevt;.  What  is  the  population? 

Mr.  Klein.  About  five  million. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Haven't  they  any  railway  from  Cartagena  to 
Bogota  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Xo.  And  a  piece  of  merchandise,  in  order  to  reach 
the  capital,  must  be  transshipped  four  or  five  times:  must  be  trans- 
ported along  rivers,  across  hills,  and  reach  its  destination  on  the- 
backs  of  mules.  The  first  thing  Colombia  is  going  to  need,  when  she 
begins  to  spend  each  installment  of  her  $25,0()(),()()(),  is  transportation^ 
and  American  and  German  companies  are  now  competing  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  do  they  expect  to  expend  that  $25,000,000? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  imagine  as  fast  as  they  get  it. 

Mr.  Shre\t..  And  then  you  want  to  have  them  spend  it  with  us?' 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  going  \o  be  spent  in  $5,0(X),000  installments 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  There  is  no  string  to  it,  that  it  must  l)e  spent  in  the 
Ignited  wStatesif 

Mr.  Klein.  Xone  whatever.  Of  course,  our  obligations  in  that  way 
lie  in  the  providing  of  good  service  and  in  the  character  of  the  mer- 
chandise that  we  want  them  to  buy.  If  we  can  not  l)uild  l)etter 
railroads  than  tlie  (lermans,  we -can  not  ask  them  to  deal  with  us.. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  steamship  lines  reach  Colombia? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  United  Fruit  reaches  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Tliey  have  large  holdings  there,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  And  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  large  oil  proper- 
t*H\s,  and  the  Daugherty  interests,  I  think,  of  Pittsburgh,  have  large 
interests  there. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  long  since  American  capital  has  been  invested, 
there  largely? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Excepting  for  those  fruit  holdings  on  the  coast, 
American  capital  has  only  been  going  in  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  but  the  favorable  .decision  on  the  "  indemnity  "  has  resu  ted  in 
a  \*ery  considerable  extension  of  American  interests  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Shre>^.  They  have  purchased  that  property  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  'i 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  Yes;  and  coal.  Some  of  these  deposHs  have  been  ac- 
<|uired  by  Americans,  and  the  platinum  interests  also,  and  the  gold 
mines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  their  jX)pulation  largely  confined  to  the  cities? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  scattered  pretty  well  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  different  in  that  respect  from  other  Latin-American  countries.  In 
Argentina  a  quarter  of  the  population  is  in  the  larger  cities.  Bogota 
is  a  very  large  city,  far  in  the  interior. 

Afr.  ^^hreve.  Do  they  raise  any  cattle? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  It  is  very  fine  in  the  Cauca  Valley,  which  is  over 
in  the  western  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  banks  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  has  established 
a  branch  there,  and  the  National  City  Bank.  The  American  bank- 
ing interests  in  Colombia  have  grown  up  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
a  number  of  American  commission  houses  have  rendered  valuable 
assistance. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  seaports? 

Mr.  Klein.  Cartagena  is  the  principal  one  and  Barranquilla  is 
also  an  important  seaport.  These  are  l)oth  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
On  the  Pacific  side  there  is  Buenaventura,  which  is  likely  to  l)e  a 
port  of  considerable  activity  in  the  development  of  the  west. 
Colombia  has  another  frontage  on  the  other  side,  and  there  are 
opportunities  there  for  American  trading  house^s  which  will  result 
inevitably  in  the  development  of  a  very  cont^iderable  business  by 
Americans  in  Colombia.  I  think  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  large  ex- 
pansion of  our  business  there.  I  do  not  think  the  purchasing  power 
of  those  people  or  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  have  been 
more  than  scratched.  It  has  a  great  diversity  of  land  and  timber  of 
all  descriptions. 

Mr.  Shreat:.  I  notice  you  have  a  trade  commissioner  at  $5,000 
while  some  others  are  only  to  receive  $4,500.    Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Ki^TN.  The  trade  commissioner  in  C-uba  would  be  under  the 
commercial  attach^.  We  should  want  to  get  a  relatively  l)etter  man 
in  Colombia,  because  we  have  no  commercial  attache  there,  and  the 
same  in  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  clerk 

Mr.  Klein.  The  clerk  in  Colombia  would  be  the  same  as  the 
clerk  in  Cuba — Colombia,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Shrex-e.  You  are  taking  into  consideration  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. How  would  that  affect  the  salarj' — our  rates  of  exchange 
with  those  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  would  be  no  direct  effect.  Of  course,  in  the 
Tecent  past,  during  the  war,  our  men  in  the  field  were  all  losing 
money  very  heavily  in  South  America.  I  can  speak  with  feeling  on 
that.  The  American  dollar  was  below  par,  and  we  lost  to  the  extent 
in  some  cases  of  a  thousand  or  more  dollars  a  year  per  man.    We 
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are  gradually  getting  back  on  a  more  solvent  basis,  and  feel  that 
the  salaries  provided  here  would  be  just  about  fair  for  a  man  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  These  salaries  are  suggested  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  change  which  w  ill  take  place. 

TRADE  WITH   UKUGUAY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  take  up  the  Uruguay  situation. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Uruguayan  oflSce  is  called  for  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  Uruguay  is  more  friendly  to  us  than  almost  any 
country  in  South  America.  That  little  country  is,  furthermore,  one 
of  the  most  substantial  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  It  has  the 
only  currency  that  is  above  the  American  market.  Their  peso  is 
worth  10  cents  more  than  the  American  dollar. 

Uruguayan  products  come  now  to  the  United  States.  We  are  their 
greatest  market  for  wool  and  meat  products.  The  meat  industry 
in  Uruguay  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  American  firms,  and  the 
tendency  is  more  and  more  toward  the  United  States.  We  have  never 
had  a  representative  in  Uruguay.  Our  Buenos  Aires  office  had  been 
instructed  to  cover  it,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  there 
are  very  different  from  those  of  Argentina,  Uruguay  has  not  been 
given  proper  attention. 

The  country  is  very  much  in  line  for  more  American  capital.  To- 
day, for  example,  they  are  negotiating  for  a  telephone  system  in 
Montevideo,  to  be  built  by  an  American  firm.  That  will  also  result, 
I  think,  in  similar  installations  in  other  parts  of  the  Kepublic ;  and 
once  we  get  hold  of  that,  a  great  expansion  will  result,  and  we  shall 
see  a  very  considerable  development  of  trade  there  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Is  there  some  commercial  rivalry  between  that  and 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  Competition  between  Europeans  and  Americans? 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  No ;  I  mean  between  the  States. 

Mr.  Kline.  Between  Uruguay  and  Argentina  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  little,  because  they  are  apt  to  find  a  market  with- 
out any  great  difficulty  for  their  commodities.  The  buying  is  all  done 
down  there  by  the  representatives  of  various  firms;  that  is  to  say,  they 
do  not  have  to  cultivate  their  markets  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  trade  with  that 
country  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  1913,  before  the  war,  it  amounted  to  $7,600,000; 
and  in  the  years  after  the  war  the  average  exports  have  been  $20,000,- 
000;  in  other  words,  an  increase  of  240  per  cent.  Those  are  imports 
by  the  United  States  from  Uruguay. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  how  about  the  exports? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  been  increasing  our  purchases  very  regularly 
of  X^ruguayan  supplies.     I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand. 

Mr.  Shre\t5.  Just  tell  us  in  a  big  way  what  the  trade  is  in — ^liides 
and  leather,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Hides  and  leather,  and  especially  wool.  The  largest 
single  item  is  wool,  and  the  wool  trade  of  Uruguay  used  to  be  al- 
most entirely  through  London.     Our  wool  purchases,  so  far  as  we 
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made  them,  were  from  London.  They  are  now  shipped  direct  from 
Montevideo  to  Boston. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Uruguay  is  a  gateway  to  southern 
Brazil,  which  many  competent  economists  and  observers  think  is  the 
future  area  of  South  America.  There  are  more  States  in  southern 
Brazil  in  the  temperate  belt,  below  the  tropics,  and  that  area  is 
closely  related,  commercially  and  geographically,  with  Uruguay 
more  than  with  the  rest  of  Brazil.  There  are  frequent  suggestions 
that  there  might  some  day  come  up  a  separation  of  those  southern 
States  from  northern  Brazil.  The  country  is  very  much  like  our 
rolling  western  country.    It  is  just  the  same  size  as  Kansas. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  topography  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Rolling ;  very  much  like  Kansas. 

Mr.  SmiEVE.  What  do  they  take  from  us? 

Mr.  Klein.  Foodstuffs,  canned  goods,  textiles,  hardware,  equip- 
ment for  wool  ranches,  chemical  supplies.  They  get  a  good  deal  of 
hardware,  barbed  wire,  and  equipment  of  a  similar  character,  tele- 
phone apparatus ;  in  general,  almost  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that 
is  sold  out  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  transportation  facil- 
ities? 

Mr.  Klein.  Fairly  well  served.  It  is  a  small  country,  so  far  as 
population  is  concerned — about  2,000,000 — ^but  it  is  crossed  by  several 
railways,  very  largely  British  railways.  Before  the  war  American 
companies  were  considering  the  advisability  of  going  in  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  there  many  Americans  down  there? 

Mr.  Klein.  Ye§.  The  colony  is  growing  very  rapidly.  There  are 
two  American  banks  in  Montevideo,  and  they  feel  themselves  very 
close  to  us. 

Mr.  Oliver.  They  are  on  a  very  sound  financial  basis? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very.  For  instance,  at  the  San  Francisco  exposition 
in  1915,  the  displays  of  the  wool  growers  of  Uruguay  put  those  of 
our  own  very  much  to  shame.  For  instance,  the  methods  of  keep- 
ing accounts  on  the  sheep  ranches,  and  the  technique  of  preparing 
and  handling  the  wool,  is  very  superior  to  anything  which  we  have. 
Some  of  their  technical  schools  are  based  on  the  most  approved 
European  systems.  That  is  why  we  are  quite  anxious  to  develop 
as  far  as  we  can  every  possible  opening  that  we  may  find  in  Uruguay. 

Mr.  Olhtir.  They  speak  Spanish,  do  they? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  entirely ;  and  a  very  good  grade  of  Spanish ;  much 
better  than  is  spoken  in  Argentina. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  necessity  of  an  office  in  Venezuela? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  right  across  the  Caribbean,  of  course,  in  a  direct 
line  with  our  southern  and  Gulf  ports.  By  rights  the  import  trade 
of  Venezuela  should  belong  to  us,  and  yet  before  the  war  it  was 
ahnost  exclusively  a  province  of  the  Germans  and  the  British,  who 
are  now  returning  and  endeavoring  to  renew  their  old  connections, 
^e  have  never  had  a  resident  trade  commissioner  in  Venezuela,  and 
studies  made  by  Trade  Commissioner  Bell,  following  his  investiga- 
tions in  Colombia,  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  resident 
officer  who  can  study  the  commercial  opportunities,  not  only  of  the 
coast  section  of  Venezuela  but  of  the  interior.  Venezuela  has  a  vast 
interior,  which  has  scarcely  been  touched,  where  considerable  quan- 
tities of  cattle  and  timber  land  and  large  mineral  resources,  mainly 
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asphalt  and  oil,  can  be  found,  and  we  have  only  begun  to  put  in  some 
American  capital  there. 

The  people  of  Venezuela  have  come  to  be  quite  friendly  to  us 
in  the  last  few  years.  They  still  remember  our  assistance  to  them 
on  the  occasion  of  the  boundary  dispute  with  British  Guiana,  and  we 
feel  that  the  trade  would  warrant  our  putting  in  an  office  there,  with 
a  resident  commissioner.  Our  export  trade  to  Venezuela  has  in- 
creased 227  per  cent,  as  compared  with  prewar  years. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  What  does  it  amount  to  altogether? 

Mr.  Klein.  Before  the  war,  five  and  a  half  million:  now,  it  aver- 
ages about  $17.7(K).()()()  a  year.  It  has  considerably  more  than  dou- 
bled, and  we  feel  that,  there  a^ain,  the  important  point  is  to  watch 
this  developing  foreign  competition.  It  is  a  trade  that  should  ^o 
particularly  througli  out  southern  ports.  Vessels  are  now  bein^ 
operated  to  Venezuela  from  our  southern  ports,  mainly  from  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  those  cases  of  the  very  lar^e  increase  of  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Was  that  because  the}^  had  to  come  to  this 
country  to  buy  their  goods? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent,  but  you  will  note  that  I  have 
included  also  the  postwar  period.  The  condition  you  mention  un- 
doubtedly influenced  them  very  much;  but  that  expansion  of  trade 
was  due  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  believe,  to  the  increased  interest 
of  American  export  houses  in  the  Latin-American  markets.  The 
figures  for  one  or  two  years  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
1918,  for  instance,  would  show  greater  averages  than  this. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  Ave  will  be  able  to  hojd  that? 

Mr.  Klein.  With  intelligent  effort,  but  it  will  require  effort,  be- 
caui-e  competition  with  other  supplies  is  going  to  be  very  rntense  in 
those  countries,  especially  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

GERMAN    PROPAGANDA    AG-\1NST   AMKRKAN    MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Shrevt:.  The  (xermans  are  back  again,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Kij^.iN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  very  active? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  active.  They  are  not  dealing  very  heavily,  but 
they  are  carrying  on  a  most  active  propaganda,  as  you  can  imagine. 

Mr.  SiTREVE.  Can  we  compete  with  their  commodities? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  we  can,  because  one  of  the  things 
that  the  Germans  sold  before  the  war,  perhaps  their  chief  trade  Us- 
set — thoy  can  not  sell  any  more,  or,  at  least  to  any  great  extent.  That 
is,  service.  The  (Jermans  used  to  be  the  great  intermediaries  for 
Americans  in  these  markets.  Thev  used  to  take  American  hardware 
and  sell  it,  as  well  as  their  own.  They  sold  their  services  constantly 
in  all  ways.  They  sold  their  services  as  bankers  and  as  shipping 
agents,  and  in  other  ways.  To-day  we  have  our  own  banking  service 
and  trading  houses  there  to  some  extent,  and  trade  witli  Venezuela, 
instead  of  moving  through  German  houses  in  New  York,  is  to-day 
moving  through  American  houses  established  in  our  ports.  The 
same  is  true  in  reference  to  Colombia. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  that  the  German  merchant  marine  is  gone,  do 
you  think  we  will  be  able  to  hold  that  trade  to  any  greater  extent  on 
that  account? 
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Mr.  KijEiN.  I  do  not  think  the  absence  of  the  German  merchant 
marine  is  going  to  embarrass  them.  I  was  interested  in  examining 
the  first  seven  or  eight  cargoes  of  goods  that  came  into  Buenos  Aires 
from  Germany  in  uie  course  of  1919  and  1920.  Every  one  of  them 
came  in  Scandinavian  ships,  and  they  had  plenty  of  room.  The 
Germans  could  hire  space  as  cheaply  as  in  their  own  ships,  and  they 
will  get  all  of  the  tonnage  that  thev  need.  What  they  have  to  do  is 
to  develop  their  manufacturing  technique,  and  their  prowess  in  that 
field  has  been  enormously  overestimated. 

I  would  like  for  a  minute  to  discuss  the  menace  of  the  German 
people.  They  will  undoubtedly  threaten  our  trade  in  a  variety  of 
lines.  Their  activity  at  this  time  is  confined  to  propaganda,  which 
we  must  meet  with  a  display  of  actual  merchandise.  We  have  to 
check  the  propaganda  now  going  on  against  us,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  laid  on  our  trade  commissioners.  There  is 
not  a  capital  in  South  American  to-day,  there  is  not  a  trade  center  in 
South  America  to-day  that  is  not  being  ridden  through  and  through 
with  German  propaganda  carried  by  the  papers. 

Newspapers  can  be  bought  down  there  just  as  they  can  be  bought 
in  this  country,  perhaps  even  more  cheaply,  and  the  result  is  that 
in  every  corner  of  Latin- America  you  find  propaganda  against  the 
United  States.  The  way  to  stop  them  is  to  step  in  at  the  time  with 
the  facts,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  through  competent  trade  repre- 
sentatives who  know  the  facts. 

For  instance,  not  long  ago  a  consignment  of  American  goods  was 
refused  and  the  order  canceled.  The  story  was  started  inmiediately 
that  the  Americans  were  dumping  that  kind  of  goods  on  Latin- 
America  ;  that  it  was  no  good,  that  the  price  dropped,  and  that  they 
were  trying  to  get  rid' of  it. 

Mr.  t>LivER.  To  what  extent  is  American  business  represented 
there  by  men  who  can  supply  these  local  people  with  the  information 
which  you  state  is  important,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  representatives  of  American  firms,  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ki^ix.  Very  gradually  improving  in  quality,  but  very  gradu- 
ally. The  complaints  that  we  have  as  to  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  representatives  of  some  American  firms  are,  of  course,  con- 
siderably exaggerated;  and  in  the  cases  of  the  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced concerns,  many  of  them  have  been  thinned  out,  the  repre- 
sentatives are  of  the  highest  standard.  They  speak  the  language  and 
understand  the  local  customs  and  have  long  been  resident  in  the  field. 
I  have  been  surprised  to  note  the  number  of  well-trained  American 
representatives  who  came  with  experience  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  whose  experience  in  the  Philippines  taught  them  not  only 
the  language  but  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  men  whose  contacts 
in  Mexico  and  Porto  Rico  had  been  of  the  same  character. 

Mr.  OijvER.  Do  many  of  our  American  firms  retain  them  there? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  There  are  colonies  growing  up  all  along.  You 
will  find  little  chambers  of  commerce  in  all  of  the  centers  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Ts  that  German  propaganda  going  on  now  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  German  propaganda  is  going  on  now.  We  have 
evidences  coming  in  regularly  from  our  field  men,  and  it  has  to  be 
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watched  very  carefully.  For  instance,  not  long  ago  an  American 
bank,  in  a  certain  South  American  city,  lost  on  a  loan  it  had  made 
to  a  particular  client,  who  proved  to  be  rather  an  unscrupulous 
character.  At  once  a  propaganda  sprang  up  against  all  American 
banks,. and  three  or  four  yellow  journals  came  out  with  the  state- 
ment that  American  banks  were  nothing  but  nests  of  corruption; 
that  thev  should  be  eliminated  and  business  done  with  German  and 
British  houses. 

We  knew  where  that  propaganda  came  from,  and  the  way  to 
answer  it  was  to  come  out  in  the  newspapers  and  give  the  facts. 
The  natives. are  not  particularly  hostile  to  us;  they  are  misled  by 
other  interested  parties. 

Take  now,  for  example,  the  story  that  came  out  in  two  or  three 
large  papers  in  South  America  just  recently  with  reference  to  the 
enormous  quantities  of  gold  accumulated  in  the  United  States.  That 
was  being  verj^  skillfully  misrepresented  to  give  the  impression  that 
we  were  amassing  this  as  a  means  of  dominating  South  America  and 
depressing  exchange.  We  were  obliged  to  have  one  of  our  men  go 
in  and  explain  that  instead  of  using  the  gold  to  depress  exchange 
in  Latin  America,  we  would  use  it  in  order  to  permit  Latin  America 
to  buy  goods  from  us :  that  we  proposed  to  use  that  gold,  so  far  as 
we  possibly  could,  for  investments,  and  it  was  intended  for  use  in  just 
this  and  this  and  this  fashion. 

Again,  there  are  misrepresentations,  for  example,  as  to  American 
relief  in  certain  parts  of  the  world.  The  motives  for  relief  to  the 
famine  areas  in  China  and  Russia  come  up  for  comment  every  little 
while.  Hardly  a  week  passes  but  what  some  propaganda  of  this  sort 
comes  to  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  your  answer  satisfy  the  people? 

Mr.  Klein.  As  a  rule  it  does,  but  the  answer  must  come  promptly, 
and  from  men  in  the  field  who  are  in  a  position  to  act  witli  some 
judgment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  that  bank  case,  did  your  representative  undertake 
the  defense  of  the  bank? 

Mr.  Klein.  With  the  assistance  of  the  bank,  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  banks  can,  of  course,  come  out  and  make  such  a  statement,  but 
verv  frequently  the  natives  would  say  that  the  banks  were  interested 
an(l  that  they  obviously  would  distort  the  facts.  If  an  American 
Government  official,  however,  with  the  jauthority  of  the  Government 
behind  him,  would  come  out  and  say  that  these  were  not  the  facts 
and  state  what  the  facts  were,  they  would  believe  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  transaction  with  the  bank,  the  bank  got  the 
worst  of  it,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  and  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  the 
misrepresentation  was  spread  to  include  all  American  banks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  it  was  the  bank  that  lost  the  money.  How  could 
they  construe  that  as  a  depredation  on  the  part  of  the  bank? 

Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  in  the  propaganda? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  had  given  the  interpretation  that  American 
banks  were  interested  in  financing  shady  things  of  that  kind,  and 
that  this  fiasco  was  an  indication  of  how  all  American  banks  con- 
ducted business.  It  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  loss  on  the  part  of 
that  bank,  but  it  was  entirely  misrepresented  by  the  propagandn. 
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It  emphasizes  more  and  more  that  that  is  one  of  the  field  functions 
of  our  men.  The  American  chambers  of  commerce  are  of  use  in 
that  connection,  but  there  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  authorita- 
tive leadership. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  expect  to  continue  the  same  rate  of  work  in 
the  next  year  which  you  have  heretofore? 

Mr.  Klein.  Approximately;  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  not  making  any  increases  in  the  lump-sum 
appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  making  no  increases  of  salary  whatsoever  over 
last  year. 

TKADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  21  there  is  a  trade  commissioner  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $6,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  asking  for  five  trade  commissioners  at  $6,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  I  notice  that  you  are  dropping  out  one  at  $3,250, 
an  assistant  trade  commissioner.  Is  that  place  to  be  filled  with  this 
assistant  trade  commissioner  promoted? 

Mr.  Klein.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  to  be  any  promotion  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  see.    It  checks  out  all  right 

Mr.  Klein.  Might  I  comment  on  the  new  language  on  page  20,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

IIKNT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  come  back  to  that  in  just  a  minute.  I  want 
to  ask  you  about  the  item  of  $419,000.  What  rents  do  you  have  to 
pay? 

Mr.  Klein.  For  every  one  of  those  offices  we  have  to  pay  rent,  of 
course.  I  do  not  think  we  are  finding  space  in  any  instance  in  a  lega- 
tion or  an  embassy,  and  the  rents  in  some  of  those  cities  are  unusually 
hiffh. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much  of  an  office  do  you  require  for  a 
commissioner  and  his  clerk? 

Mr.  Klein.  A  trade  (Commissioner  and  his  clerk  require  perhaps 
two  rooms,  and  possibly  a  third,  depending  on  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness that  is  done ;  and  in  the  case  of  tne  larger  offices  four  or  five ;  bui 
two  rooms  would,  ordinarily,  satisfy  a  trade  commissioner  and  his 
clerk.  Rentals  in  those  places,  I  will  say,  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  those  in  the  United  States.  We  expect  a  lar^e  amount  of  travel 
from  our  trade  commissioners,  and  in  a  country  like  Colombia,  where 
travel  is  very  difficult  and  expensive,  to  cover  an  area  as  large  as  all 
of  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  very  costly.  The  same  is  true,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  was  thinking  that  you  might  put  into  the  record  the 
rents  you  are  paying  in  all  of  these  various  places.  It  might  become 
interesting  and  illuminating,  with  the  idea  of  eventually  establishing 
offices  for  these  people  owned  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  very  desirable,  indeed.  I  think  ever\i:hing  that 
can  be  done  to  stimulate  the  purchase  of  an  American  (rovernment 
office  building  in  each  of  those  larger  centers  would  be  strengthening 
not  simply  our  commercial  standing,  but  our  general  prestige.  (See 
p.  381.) 
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INVESTIGATION    OF    CHEMICALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  23  there  is:  "Investigation  of  chemicals." 
Explain  that. 

Mr.  KiiEiN.  For  that  investigation  funds  were  appropriated  for 
this  year,  and  we  are  asking  that  it  be  continued.  The  chemical 
industry,  of  course,  is  one  that  was  very  considerably  stimulated  in 
this  country  during  the  war,  and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
industrial  chemicals — the  heav^^  chemicals — and  we  are  very  anxious 
to  encourage  the  study  of  possible  markets  in  the  new  industries  in 
Latin  America.  Take,  for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps; 
there  is  a  very  considerable  market  to  be  found  now  for  caustic  soda 
and  for  a  number  of  other  commodities,  where  a  market  did  not  exist 
at  all  before  the  war.  We  are  very  anxious  to  find  all  of  these  mar- 
kets that  we  possibly  can  and  see  that  American  merchandise  is 
placed  in  them  if  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  there  be  anv  great  demand  for  those  chemi- 
cals? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  considerable,  because,  as  I  said,  with  this  new 
industrial  ac'tivity  throughout  Latin  America  they  are  very  anxious 
to  develop  some  of  their  raw  materials,  and  in  most  of  them  chemi- 
cals are  required. 

INVESTIGATIONS   OF   FOODSTITFFS. 

ilr.  Shre\^.  You  have  some  new  investigations  to  be  provided  for 
in  1923.  ^  The  first  is  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  first  is  foodstuffs.  With  reference  to  markets, 
especially  in  canned  goods — canned  goods  and  preserved  foods  of  one 
sort  and  another — our  commodities  division  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  manufacturers  and  others  preparing  facts  with  reference  to 
difficulties  in  the  Latin-American  market.  Down  there  vou  will  find 
local  prejudice  against  certain  types  of  American  merchandise,  and 
legislation  of  certain  types,  which  makes  it  hard  to  sell  this  character 
or  merchandise.  All  of  these  things  have  suggested  the  necessity 
fo.r  a  technical  studj  of  that  kind  by  a  specialist  in  the  field.  W^e 
have  never  had  an  investigation  of  that  type,  and  in  frequent  con- 
ferences we  have  had  with  representatives  of  that  industry  we  have 
become  convinced  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  send  out  some  expert 
on  foodstuffs  to  look  into  these  factors. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  would  confine  his  work  exclusively  to  foodstuffs  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  He  would  cover  the  whole  of  Latin  America,  and  he 
would  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  was  done  in  these  cases.  For 
instance,  here  is  a  report  on  construction  machinery,  etc.,  in  Bolivia. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  this  is  the  same  kind  of  work  that  you  are 
asking  now  for  the  $100,000  in  another  item? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  other  item  was  in  reference  to  Europe,  and  these, 
of  course,  have  to  do  with  a  similar  situation  in  Latin  America, 
and  the  three  commodities  we  are  interested  in  are  those  that  have 
not  been  covered  by  any  other  reports. 

We  had  a  study  in  commercial  hardware  a  few  years  ago,  but 
that  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.    It  was  made  by  our  resident 
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officials,  who  were  not  competent  critics  of  what  was  good  hardware 
and  what  was  bad  hardware,  and  we  decided  to  ask  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  experienced  hardware  men.  In  other  words,  we  want  to  get 
technical  information  that  is  really  authoritative.  That  is,  I  think, 
a  very  clear  and  vivid  illustration  between  technical  studies  of  this 
sort  by  our  field  men  and  field  studies  of  this  sort  by  a  specialist. 

SPBCIAL  AGENTS  AND  EXPEBT  CLEBKS,  WASHINGTON  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  21  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  23  clerks  as 
against  24,  and  yet  the  total  salaries  have  quite  largely  increased. 
Does  that  mean  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  these  clerks  ?  It  is  "  Special 
agents  and  cleriks." 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  the  items  that  would  show  increases  would  be 
in  these  special  agents  there.  They  are  new  men  and  men  to  carry 
on  these  commodity  studies. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  And  that  would  really  be  an  increase? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  an  increase  of  salary  so  much  as  it  would  be  a 
selection  of  different  types  of  men,  better  grades  of  men.  In  1922 
we  had  only  four  special  agents,  and  those  were  of  the  $2,500  and 
$1,200  grades.  In  1923  we  propose  to  put  in  two  special  agents  at 
$5,000  and  $4,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  men  competent  to  make  field  studies 
of  much  better  character. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Then  it  would  not  be  simply  a  promotion  of  the 
$4,000  to  a  $5,000  job? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  in  any  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  cover. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  set  a  definite  policy  that  there  shall  be  no 
promotions  of  that  character.  We  are  endeavoring  to  put  in  different 
and  more  competent  help. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  these  agents  travel  out  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  travel ;  yes,  sir. 

FUBCHASE  OF   ItOOKS   OF  REFERENCE,   PERIODICALS,    ETC. — RENT  OUTSIDE   DISTRICT    OF 

COLUMBIA. 

There  is  one  item  on  page  20  that  is  new  language.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Purchase  of  books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  and  reports,  plans,  specifica- 
tions, manuscripts,  rent  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia — 

The  important  clause  in  that  new  language  is  the  phraseology 
"  rent  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia.^ 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  probably  go  out  on  a  point  of  order  if  it 
was  made. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  reason  we  put  that  in  there,  and  we  would  prob- 
ably want  to  put  it  in  this  proposed  legislation,  was  that  there  has 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  between  our  office  and  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  as  to  whether  this  fund  authorized  us  to  pay 
rent.  Originally  the  Comptroller  General  decided  it  did  not,  anci  he 
subsequenuy  reversed  his  decision,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  am- 
bi^ity  there,  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  were  paying  rent  out  of 
this  fund. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  now  paying  rent  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Shrbve.  And  the  accounts  are  now  being  passed? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  accounts  are  now  being  passed.  They  were  held 
up  because  of  that  decision,  which  was  subsequently  reversed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  you  do  under  "  plans '*?  What  would 
you  be  drawing  plans  for? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  would  buy  plans  of  proposed  railways  and  things 
of  that  character  which  might  interest  a  variety  of  American  firms. 
Very  frequently  our  men  are  in  position  to  acquire  valuable  informa- 
tion of  that  description,  and  they  should  be  authorized  to  buy  plans 
and  specifications  of  that  description  when  under  extreme  circum- 
stances it  appears  that  American  firms  are  in  a  position  to  acquire  a 
trade  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  mean  by  "manuscripts"? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  rather  a  comprehensive  term.  For  example,  a 
manuscript  description  of  a  proposed  irrigation  installation,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  more  or  less  general  information  of  that  kind. 
I  recall,  for  instance,  a  trip  I  made  in  northern  Argentina,  when  I 
was  in  position  to  acquire  valuable  descriptions  in  northern  Argentina 
for  the  use  of  American  interests. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  would  expect  to  pay  for  those  things? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  most  instances. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  expect  to  receive  anything  for  them? 
Are  they  sold  or  are  they  given  away? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  f requei^tly,  if  they  were  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  one  single  firm,  we  could  be  reimbursed ;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  be  put  to  a  use  of  that  kind  or  not,  and  if  they  are 
for  the  use  of  several  diflferent  firms  in  that  line  of  business,  I  doubt 
if  we  could  receive  any  compensation  for  them. 

EXCHANGE  ON   OFFICIAL  CHECKS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  have  the  same  elimination  we  referred 
to  yesterday,  the  exchange  on  official  checks  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  it  is  a  clause  which  seemed  to  be  so  ambiguous  as 
to  confuse  the  minds  of  everyone,  and  we  decided  to  eliminate  it. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  TWO  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS   TO    WASHINGTON    OFFICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  clause,  ^'Provided^  That  not  more  than  two 
trade  commissioners  employed  under  this  appropriation  may  be 
recalled  from  their  foreign  posts  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce" — that  is  new? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  other  cases  I 
described. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  desire  to  have  that  carried  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes,  sir. 

TO  FURTHER  PROMOTE  AND  DE\TLOP  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  THE  FAR  EAST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  "  To  further  promote  and  develop 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  Far  East,"  etc.  Your 
appropriation  for  1922  was  $150,000,  and  you  are  asking  $235,650 
for  1923.  This  is  a  considerable  increase,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
have  you  explain  the  necessity  for  it. 
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Mr.  Klein.  The  first  fact  which  I  think  might  interest  the  com- 
mittee is  that  our  export  trade  in  general  with  the  Far  East  has 
grown  at  the  rate  of  something  like  315  per  cent  since  1913.  In  other 
words,  the  value  of  our  exports  in  1913  was  $205,000,000,  and  the 
average  annual  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Far  East  dur- 
ing the  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921  averaj?ed  $850,000,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Before  we  proceed  any  lurther  I  want  you  to  tell  us 
what  countries  you  include  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  include  the  whole  circle  of  islands  and  the  main- 
land on  the  south,  passing  through  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
including  the  Philippines,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Indo-China, 
China,  Japan,  and  eastern  Siberia.  Occasionally  under  this  fiind 
we  have  also  had  our  trade  commissioners  go  aown  to  Australia, 
but  our  resident  office  in  Australia  is  maintained  from  another  fund. 

American  trade  in  that  particular  section  is  going  forward  very 
rapidly,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  with  the  adjustments  coming 
out  of  the  present  conference  the  economic  possibilities  of  that  whole 
arefa  will  be  enormously  stimulated  and  that  opportunities  will  ex- 
pand very  considerably.  In  that  connection  I  might  cite  a  sentence 
irom  an  editorial  which  was  published  in  a  New  York  daily  last 
Friday,  January  20,  with  reference  to  the  present  arms  conference. 
It  was  said  that — 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  anybody  there  who  is  looking  ahead  to  that 
time  when  our  capacity  for  excess  production,  wlien  our  absolute  need  to  keep 
our  factor!^  open,  our  people  employed,  and  the  life  blood  flowing  in  the  veins 
of  industry  will  compel  us  to  insist  upon  our  fair  and  equal  place  in  any  market 
in  the  world  from  which  we  may  have  been  wrongfully  shut  out. 

XEW  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS'  OFFICES,  INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

The  area  in  mind  particularly  in  that  editorial  was  the  Far  East, 
and  with  the  tremendous  populations  there,  with  the  still  undevel-. 
oped  natural  resources,  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  stimula- 
tion of  trade  in  general  will  move  forward  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  We 
feel,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  making  preparations  for  that  ex- 
pansion, and  especially  in  having  resident  officers  and  a  few  traveling 
trade  commissioners  to  carry  on  the  investigations  that  will  be 
necessary. 

I  will  call  attention  especially  to  certain  new  developments  there 
which  affect  our  plan,  as  indicated  on  page  25,  calling  for  new  offices 
and  a  few  of  these  technical  investigations.  One  of  those  develop- 
ments is  verv  striking,  namely,  the  rising  nationalism,  a  term  I  use 
for  want  oi  a  better  one,  in  many  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries, 
which  has  already  had  quite  a  marked  reaction — for  instance,  the  de- 
velopment of  factories  in  the  new  Republic  of  China,  the  very  rapid 
development  of  the  industrial  life  in  India.  This  has  created  new 
markets  for  American  machinery  and  for  general  equipment.  The 
new  cotton  industry  in  China  is  based  very  largely  on  American 
machinery  which,  incidentally,  was  bought,  according  to  the  letters 
we  have,  from  the  firms  themselves  originally,  at  the  instigation  of 
and  through  the  assistance  of  our  office  in  Peking.  That  ^,000,000 
order,  which  was  the  first  set  of  orders  placed  by  the  new  cotton 
manufacturers  in  China,  was  very  largely  stimulated  bj;  Mr.  Arnold, 
the  commercial  attach^  in  Peking.    Letters  could  be  cited  to  prove 
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that  fact.  We  are  particularly  anxious  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
new  industrial  expansion  in  India,  and  farther  India,  because  of 
very  large  possibilities  there.  It  is  an  enormous  market,  so  far  as 
consumers  are  concerned,  for  raw  materials  that  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  be  used,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
American  machinery  and  equipment  in  general  will  prove  to  develop 
a  most  attractive  market  in  that  section. 

For  that  reason  we  have  ventured  to  ask  for  three  new  offices  in 
that  section,  two  in  India,  one  at  Delhi,  and  another  either  at  Bom- 
bay or  Calcutta,  and  one  in  Canton.  In  view  of  the  present  j)olitical 
situation  in  China  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  maintain  close 
relationship  with  South  China.  Canton  is,  of  course,  the  great  mar- 
ket center  for  that  region,  and  if,  as  is  anticipated,  as  a  partial  re- 
sult of  this  conference  the  internal  conditions  in  China  will  become 
stabilized,  we  must  have  some  source  of  information  and  a  point  of 
direct  relationship  and  investigation  in  that  part  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public. A  further  reaction  on  that,  which  may  interest  the  commit- 
tee, is  embodied  in  a  telegram  sent  by  Myron  W.  Robinson,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association,  the  largest 
single  export  association  in  the  United  States,  comprising  some 
1,200  members,  who  wired  to  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  to  the  effect 
that- 
American  economic  Interests  in  those  rejjlons  are  great  [referring  to  the  Far 
East]  and  destined  to  become  infinitely  greater.  Consequently,  in  9ur  opinion, 
the  preservation  of  those  interests  and  opportunities  for  trading,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  cltzens  of  the  United  States  but  those  of  other  countries  in  equal 
measure,  can  best  be  secured  by  a  concrete  solution  of  the  problems  under  dis- 
cussion. 

COMMEBCIAL  ATTACH^.S  AND  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  commercial  attachfe  and  trade  commis- 
sioners have  you  now  in  China? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  China  we  have  one  commercial  attach^  at  Peking, 
and  he  is  assisted  by  four  trade  commissioners.  At  present  one  of 
those  men  is  in  the  United  States,  so  that  he  has  three  assistants. 
This  office  covers  ostensibly  the  whole  of  China,  an  area  in  which  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  information  because  of  a  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  throughout  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  your  clerk  at  Peking  gets  $3,000;  is  that  the 
usual  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  living  that  salary  has  been 
found  necessary  in  this  particular  case.  The  exchange  on  silver,  and, 
of  course,  silver  is  the  basis  of  currency  in  the  Far  East,  has  been 
very  badly  against  the  American  dollar.  Whether  that  condition 
will  be  modified  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  is  very  consider- 
ably modified,  we  may  be  able  to  cut  that  salary.  At  present,  every 
one  of  our  officers  in  the  Far  East  is  losing  money  on  nis  salary  be- 
cause of  exchange  difficulty. 

The  economic  reaction  from  the  present  conference  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  clear  understanding  in  international  affairs  in  the  Far 
East  is  bound  to  result  in  a  tremendous  stimulus.  Take,  for  example, 
the  single  reaction  of  the  consortium  arrangement  in  China.  Tnat 
has  already  encouraged  very  considerably  many  American  firms. 
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Mr.  Shrevb.  Why  is  there  a  difference  of  $1,500  between  the  salary 
of  the  trade  commissioners  at  Peking  and  at  Tokyo  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  man  whom  we  sent  out  to  Tokyo  is  a  new  man,  a 
young  man,  who  had  just  been  trained  here  a  short  time,  and  we  did 
not  feel  he  was  entitled  to  more  than  that  amount. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  expect  these  salaries  to  remain  the  same? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  I  anticipate  they  will. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  covered  the  question  of  new  offices. 

llr.  Klein.  Yes;  but  there  is  one  striking  fact  with  reference  to 
India  which  might  be  of  special  interest  to  the  committee. 

TRADE  WITH  INDIA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  develop  our  prospects  for  trade  in 
those  two  places  in  India. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  our  exports  to  India  have 
grown  more  rapidly  than  those  to  almost  any  other  large  market  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  increase  is  at  the  rate  of  597  per  cent 
over  the  prewar  period.  $19,600,000  of  goods  were  sold  to  India 
in  1913  and  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  was  $136,700,000,  or 
an  increase  of  597  per  cent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  brought  about  this  great  increase? 

Mr.  Klein.  A  variety  of  circumstances.  The  readjustment  of 
trade  routes  to  which  I  made  reference  yesterday  had  a  very  direct 
reaction  there.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  put  our  eastern 
seaboard  almost  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  ports  in  western  Europe 
so  far  as  India  was  concerned.  Formerly,  all  our  goods  had  to  b^ 
shipped  out  to  India  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  or  else  around  Cape 
Horn,  which,  of  course,  almost  put  our  shipments  out  of  the  question. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  just  before  the  war  gave  us  that  new  route, 
and  that  new  routing  of  goods  by  direct  shipment  from  the  Far  East, 
from  India  and  further  India  to  the  United  States  instead  of  to 
Europe  and  then  to  the  United  States,  was  very  considerably  stimu- 
hited  during  the  war.  Secondly,  the  development  of  the  industrial 
plants  that  I  spoke  of  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
American  industrial  ingenuity  and  to  some  extent  even  by  American 
capital,  and  we  look  for  an  expansion  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  products  do  we  receive  from  those  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  From  the  Far  East  in  general,  of  course,  a  variety  of 
products — silk,  primarily ;  copra,  cheap  textiles  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other, dyewooos  from'  the  south,  cabinet  woods  to  a  certain  limited 
extent,  various  kinds  of  drugs,  plants,  tea,  miscellaneous  tropical 
products,  fibres,  rubber,  and  tin  from  the  Straits  Settlements.  I  may 
say  that  the  very  marked  increase  of  American  investments  in  that 
area  has  encouraged  exports  all  the  more.  For  instance,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rubber-growing  plantations  in  the  East  Indies  has  been 
very  much  influenced  by  the  great  rubber  companies  of  the  United 
States.  That  activity  was  built  up  almost  entirely  during  the  war. 
and  consequently  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  those  companies  in  the  general  economic  future  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  recent  placing  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  loan  in  this  country  is 
going  to  stimulate  even  further  purchases  in  the  United  States,  a 
situation  which  is,  of  course,  well  worthy  of  very  careful  attention. 
We  have  just  recently  sent  one  of  our  trade  commissioners  to  study 
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the  automobile  situation  there,  or  rather,  the  general  question  of 
traction  as  a  whole — the  problem  of  road  building,  possiole  uses  of 
different  types  of  motor  vehicles,  and  of  tractors  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  lancls  that  are  opened  up  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  other  forms  of  motor  vehicles. 

The  Chinese  trade,  of  course,  has  grown  almost  as  rapidly.  The 
expansion  there  has  been  874  per  cent  since  1913. 

EQUIPMENT,  BENT,  TRAVEX,   AND  SIBSISTENCE  EXPENSES   OF    NEW   OFFICES   IN  CHINA 

AND  INDIA. 

Mr.  Shre\t.  For  other  items  and  expenditures,  including  "  Equip- 
ment, rent,  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  cables,"  etc.,  you  esti- 
mate $22,725. 

Mr.  Klein.  Travel,  of  course,  is  unusually  expensive  in  the  Far 
East,  and  our  men  are  required  to  cover  their  territory  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  which  accounts  for  the  relatively  large  amount  devoted 
to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  rents  reasonable? 

Mr.  Klein.  Rents  are  not  very  reasonable,  and  space  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  and  not  only  that  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  cable  expenses  are  very  high.  The  cable 
service  in  the  Far  East  is  very  inadequate.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  now  before  the  Arms  Conference,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  years  before  we  get  an  adequate  cable  service  there.  The 
cables  are  extremely  costly,  and  we  are  finding  them  of  greater  and 
greater  value,  because  of  the  long  delay  in  mail  communication. 
Kecently,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  our  rice  investigation,  we 
had  to  build  up  a  rather  extensive  service  throughout  the  Far  East 
because  of  the  time  element  in  any  such  transaction;  that  is,  the 
necessity  of  finding  out  the  conditions  of  the  market  and  the  prices 
on  as  recent  a  date  as  possible. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  was  told  in  China  that  very  often  large  orders  went 
to  Great  Britain,  because  of  their  inability  to  reach  the  United  States 
by  cable. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  that  condition  be  remedied? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  hoping  it  will  be.  One  of  the  big  questions 
before  the  Arms  Conference  is  the  improvement  of  the  cable  service. 
I  understand  other  branches  of  our  Government  are  making  a  very 
careful  study  of  possibilities  of  cable  communication  by  way  of  the 
Alaskan  islands  and  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  radio.  A  large 
plant  has  just  been  installed  in  China  by  an  American  radio  com- 
pany. It  is  hoped  that  some  improvement  will  be  developed  in  the 
near  future,  but  we  have  had  to  estimate  rather  heavily  for  our  cable 
expenses.  The  cable,  as  you  know,  is  the  basis  of  much  of  our  busi- 
ness. It  is  one  of  the  reason^  I  mav  say  parenthetically,  for  the 
iriefficacy  of  Japanese  competition  in  South  America. 

SPECIAL    TECHNICAL    INVESTIGATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  next  take  up  "  the  special  technical  investi- 
gations." Are  you  conducting  any  of  these  investigations  at  the 
present  time? 
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Mr.  Klein.  None  of  these  at  present.  These  are  all  new  studies. 
We  have  completed  a  number  during  the  present  year  of  somewhat 
this  same  character.  We  have  just  completed  studies  of  electrical 
goods  and  industrial  machinerv  and  a  regional  study  by  Mr.  Fowler 
of  the  situation  in  the  Dutch  £ast  Indies.  We  now  want  to  go  into 
greater  detail  with  reference  to  the  industrial  situation  in  those 
countries;  that  is  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  first  four  of  these 
five  topics,  to  find  out  just  what  the  possibilities  are  of  competition 
with  our  own  products;  for  example,  in  textiles.  Are  the  Chinese 
mills  going  to  be  a  menace  to  our  own  mills  in  New  England  ?  Is 
the  silk  industry  likely  to  menace  the  manufacture  of  silk  products 
in  Pennsylvania  and  If ew  Jersey  ?  The  production  of  vegetable  oils 
may  conceivably  offer  some  competition  to  some  of  our  own  vege- 
table oils,  cottonseed  oil  particularly,  and  fibers  and  fiber  products 
in  the  same  way.  We  are  developing  quite  a  fiber  industry  in  this 
country.  Our  manufacturers  are  rather  anxious  to  know  what  is 
being  done  in  the  Far  East  in  the  same  line.  Methods  of  manufac- 
ture, technique,  and  competition  in  general  are  all  questions  that  must 
be  studied  by  specialists  rather  than  by  a  resident  agent.  They  re- 
quire the  highly  technical  equipment  which  is  so  clearly  indicated  as 
being  essentialin  these  reports  on  special  conmiodities  to  which  I 
have  already  made  reference. 

TBA\XL  AND  SUBSISTENCE  EXPENSES  AND  SUPPLIES  FOB  SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  E!CPERTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  estimate  the  expenditures  of  these  special  tech- 
nical experts  for  travel,  subsistence,  supplies,  etc.,  at  $32,500. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  that  is  approximately  $6,000  apiece.  Of  course, 
travel  to  the  Far  East,  on  account  of  the  distance  involved,  is  very 
expensive.  I  think  that  is  a  very  moderate  estimate,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  travel  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Shrevx.  That  would  make  it  cost  the  United  States  an  aver- 
age of  about  $12,000  for  each  investigation. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  it  is  rather  high  because  of  the  distances  involved, 
but  extremely  important  because  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the 
possibilities  of  competition  with  our  own  industries. 

OFFICE  FORCE  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Shreve,  For  the  office  force  at  Washington  under  this  item 
for  1922  your  estimate  is  $43,000,  and  for  1923,  $50,000.  What  is  the 
occasion  for  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  represents  the  slight  increase  that  will  be  neces- 
sarj'  to  take  care  of  the  new  material  transmitted  from  these  new 
oflBces  and  from  the  field  men.  In  other  words,  every  time  we  send  a 
trade  commissioner  into  the  field  or  open  a  new  office  in  the  field,  it 
means  just  that  much  more  material  comes  into  the  local  office  in 
Washington  to  be  edited,  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  quite  important  when  you  receive  valuable  informa- 
tton  of  that  description  to  see  that  it  is  properly  distributed.  The  in- 
crease indicated  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  distri- 
bution of  valuable  riiaterial  coming  from  these  new  offices. 

Mr.  Shrevx.  Does  this  involve  any  increase  in  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  no  case. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  The  expenses  of  your  field  force  under  this  item 
amount  to  $105,500,  whereas  the  cost  of  the  office  force  in  Washing- 
ton amounts  to  $50,000.  Do  you  not  think  the  expenses  in  Washing- 
ton are  large  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  the  field  force? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  say  that  was  not  excessive,  because  we  try  to 
use  that  fund  for  the  general  preparation  of  reports  here,  the  editing 
of  all  material  of  this  description  [indicating],  and  the  fund  has  to 
be  used  through  the  whole  organization.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
extra  burden  thrown  on  our  accounting  office  and  our  chief  clerk's 
office,  on  the  tariff  division,  on  the  commercial  intelligence  division, 
and  on  practically  every  division  throughout  the  whole  organization. 
There  is  a  certain  burden  that  is  thrown  on  them  in  connection  with 
the  better  guidance  and  administration  of  those  men  in  the  field,  and 
we  have  found  that  that  proportion  is  a  fair  estimate.  In  no  case 
are  men  put  on  such  funds  in  the  local  office  unless  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  with  the  work  in  that  particular  area. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  AND  EXPB»T  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  special  agents  here! 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  men  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  Far  Eastern 
division,  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  men  ftlso  in  one  or  two  of  the 
other  divisions  of  high  caliber  who  spend  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  on  Far  Eastern  subjects.  We  have,  for  instance,  very  con- 
siderable need  for  high-grade  help  of  that  description  in  the  tariff 
division  to  take  care  of  the  rather  complicated  questions  that  arise 
from  changes  in  the  Far  Eastern  tariffs.  In  the  editorial  division  we 
likewise  have  to  have  men  who  are  unusually  well  equipped  on  the 
economic  situation  throughout  the  Far  East  in  order  to  edit  more 
intelligently  the  reports  that  come  in.  We  try  to  have  as  expert 
guidance  here  in  Washington  for  men  out  in  the  field  as  we  possibly 
can,  in  order  that  the  valuable  data  sent  in  by  those  men  from  the 
field  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  It  has  been  found  by  a  careful 
studv  of  the  experience  of  the  bureau  in  past  years  that  a  little  too 
much  attention  was  given  to  field  work  in  proportion  and  not  enougji 
to  the  careful  dissemination  and  compilation  of  the  data  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  experts  here  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  expert,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  technical  term 
used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  indicate  a  grade  of  help 
above  that  of  clerk  and  not  quite  of  the  status  of  special  agent.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  define  that  in  detail.  It  would  be  a  person  of 
some  experience  in  handling  statistics,  but  with  perhaps  less  of  a 
background  than  the  special  agent.  A  special  agent  to  whom  we 
pay  |6,000  or  $4,000  or  $3,500  would  be  a  man  who  had  had  some 
trade  experience  of  his  own,  who  had  been  all  over  the  Far  East; 
who  had,  in  other  words,  an  accumulation  of  capital  in  his  field,  if 
it  may  be  called  that,  whereas  an  expert,  as  interpreted  here,  from 
$1,600  to  $2,000,  would  be  a  person  who  had  spent  some  years  in 
studying  far  eastern  questions  in  the  United  states  but  who  had 
never  had  real  business  experience  of  his  own  and  had  never  been 
through  the  Far  East.  We  try  to  develop  a  spirit  in  the  service 
which  will  encourage  men  in  these  grades  to  go  out  in  the  field  and 
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acquire  more  training  and  use  that  training  as  a  basis  for  general 
advancement  through  our  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  have  eight  expert  clerks;  are  they  em- 
ployed in  any  other  service  ? 

ilr.  KLteiN.  They  are  employed  here  in  Washington  in  the  main, 
in  somewhat  the  same  capacity.  You  will  notice  they  are  graded 
relativelv  a  little  bit  lower  than  the  others.  There  are  10  clerks 
under  that  heading  estimated  for  1923  at  $1,200,  for  instance; 
4  at  $1,400.     In  other  words,  this  is  a  relatively  lower  grade. 

INTERPRETERS,   GUIDES,    STENOGRAPHERS,    AND    SPECIAL    ASSISTANTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  One  item  down  below,  under  "  Other  objects  of  ex- 
penditures:" Interpreters,  guides,  stenographers,  and  special  as- 
sistants. $5,050? 

Mr.  Klein.  As  I  recall  it,  this  particular  increase  was  intended 
to  take  care  of  men  traveling  in  certain  sections  of  the  Far  East, 
where  special  service  in  the  matter  of  interpreters  was  necessary. 
We  expect  in  this  program  to  expand  our  work  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Far  East,  where  trade  has  not  yet  been  considerably  opened  up. 
Take,  for  example,  work  in  Far  India  and  in  India  itself.  One 
of  our  trade  commissioners,  returned  recently,  noted  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  get  the  most  effective  information  he  had  to  deal  directly 
with  the  natives  and  to  go  to  their  homes  to  find  out  the  kind  of 
goods  actually  in  use  and  to  go  into  the  stores  and  find  out  what 
9iev  had  on  their  shelves.  That  was  a  detailed  studv  of  a  kind%re 
had  never  made  before,  and  the  value  of  its  was  so  keenly  appreci- 
ated that  we  decided  to  undertake,  if  permitted,  more  direct  studies 
of  that  description. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  your  representatives  in  the  foreign  countries 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  where  thev  are  working  ? 

Mr.  KiiBiK.  In  almost  every  case.  In  such  a  case  as  India,  where 
we  have  such  an  enormous  number  of  native  dialects,  it  is  rather 
diflBcult;  but  even  there^we  have  been  able  to  get  a  man  who  under- 
stands some  of  the  native  languages;  and  in  no  case  is  a  man  sent 
out  to  a  resident  office  without  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  language 
of  that  district. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  explain  the  last  item  in  that  segregation, 
"Transferred  to  contingent  expenses." 

Mr.  EIuBiN.  That  is  a  general  fund  which  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  general  eqinpment  in  the  field.  It  is  expended  through 
the  General  Supplies  Committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  T  think  Mr.  Libbey  explained  that  and  we  will  let 
his  explanation  cover  the  whole  service,  if  you  will  give  us  a  list 
of  your  rents  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  will  have  that  inserted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  some  new  language  on  page  23 — "  documents, 
plans,  specifications,  manuscripts,  ♦  ♦  ♦  rent  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

Mr.  Kjlein.  That  again  brings  up  the  question  of  more  direct  and 
specific  authorization  for  expenditures  for  rent.  We  are  now  spend- 
ing money  out  of  this  Far  Eastern  fund  for  rent  and  the  comp- 
troller allows  us  to  do  so ;  but  because  of  previous  doubts  we  want 
to  have  definite  assurance,  if  possible. 
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Mr.  Shrbve.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page,  also,  is  some  new  language: 
"  Provided^  That  not  more  than  two  trade  commissioners  employed 
under  this  appropriation  may  be  recalled  from  their  foreign  posts 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  Commerce." 

Mr.  Klein.  There  again  the  purpose  of  that  is  bringing  in  men 
of  recent  experience  in  the  field  to  direct  our  own  work.  We  find 
that  the  most  efficient  guidance  and  directive  form  of  the  work  of  the 
men  in  the  field  can  be  given  by  men  who  have  had  recent  experience 
in  the  field  themselves,  instead  of  putting  in  charge  of  the  service 
here  men  who  have  never  experienced  the  difficulties  in  the  field  of 
the  trade  commissioner.  We  find  it  to  be  much  more  economical  and 
much  more  efficient  to  bring  in  men  from  the  field,  under  this  au- 
thorization, and  put  them  in  charge  of  the  offices  here. 

TO  INVESTIGATE  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  PROBLEMS  OF  PRODUCTION,  DIS- 
TRIBUTION, AND  MARKETING. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  On  page  26,  you  are  asking,  for  1923,  $640,000,  as 
against  $250,000  for  1922,  "to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  to  investigate  and  report  on  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  problems  relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  mar- 
keting," and  so  forth.  This  item  was  carried  in  the  last  deficiency 
bill  of  June  16,  1921,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

^r.  Shre\^.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  necessity  for  that  item 
and  also  the  cause  of  the  proposed  increase. 

COMMODITY  DIVISIONS. 

DUTIES  AND  SALARIES  OF  CHIEFS  AND  ASSISTANT  CHIEFS  OF  DIVISIONS,  TRANSLAT0B8, 

ETC. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  no  one  group  of  divisions  in  the  whole  bureau 
that  has  aroused  so  much  interest  and  favorable  reaction  from  the 
trade  throughout  the  country  as  this  group  -of  so-called  commodity 
divisions  authorized  under  this  appropriation  of  $250,000.  The 
group  was,  frankly,  an  experiment  this  year.  We  had  never  had  that 
type  of  specialized  service. 

If  you  will  note  the  divisions  established  under  that  fund,  on  page 
27,  you  will  observe  we  have  tried  to  cover,  in  a  general  way,  some 
12  or  14  of  the  leading  export  industries  of  the  United  States.  The 
reaction  from  those  industries  has  been  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  bureau ;  they  have  responded  with  the  appointment  of 
the  G8  cooperative  committees  to  which  I  have  already  made  refer- 
ence, representing  something  like  153,000  individual  firms  and  estab- 
lishments of  all  sorts.  They  have  sent  the  best  men  in  those  in- 
dustries down  here  to  consult  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
to  steps  for  further  cooperation.  The  individual  industries,  as 
groups,  liave  expended  enormous  sums  themselves  to  supplement  this 
work.  The  rubber  industry,  for  example,  through  its  expert  has 
spent  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  distribute  further  the  results  of 
the  work  of  our  rubber  division.  Similarly  the  various  lumber  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  country  have  been  developing  new  interest 
in  the  possibilities  of  foreign  markets  as  a  direct  result  of  the  studies 
made  by  our  lumber  division.    • 
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The  striking  feature  of  these  divisions,  I  may  say,  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  manned  by  men  selected  from  the  industries  themselves,  with 
credentials  satisfactory  to  those  industries.  The  Civil  Service  has 
been  very  liberal  in  its  adjustment  of  its  regulations  for  us,  and  we 
have  been  able,  for  that  reason,  to  bring  in  men  of  the  very  highest 
caliber  to  take  charge  of  our  respective  divisions.  The  salaries  indi- 
cated for  the  chiefs  of  some  of  these  divisions  are  rather  high  as 
Government  salaries  go,  but  they  are  very  far  below  the  compensation 
secured  in  the  field  by  these  very  men. 

They  are  serving  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  Government  and  to 
their  mdustries,  and  they  are  agreeing  in  every  case  to  stay  with  the 
Bureau  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  order  to  build  up  this  type  of 
service.  We  have  had  thousands  of  responses  of  all  sorts  from 
the  trade  associations.  Here  is  one  from  the  Knit  Goods  Manufac- 
turers of  America : 

•  •  ♦  The  change  is  so  marked  that  we  have  unconsciously  come  to  caU 
it  the  new  Department  of  Commerce  because  of  this  commodity  Idea. 

It  has  brought  in  an  entirely  new  reaction.  We  are  getting,  for 
example,  much  belter  guidance  of  our  men  in  the  field  because  we 
happen  to  have  men  here  who  can  interpret  intelligently  every 
report  that  comes  in  from  the  men  in  the  field.  Very  frequently  a 
report  came  in  from  a  commercial  attach^  or  trade  commissioner 
dealing  with  a  type,  we  will  say,  of  heavy  machinery,  and  there  was 
no  one  in  the  bureau  to  decide  effectively  where  that  report  should 
be  directed  in  order  that  it  should  yield  the  greatest  return.  Now, 
however,  we  have  a  series  of  commodity  experts  who  know  from  their 
own  long  trade  experience  exactly  the  companies  in  this  country,  as 
to  CTOups  of  firms  and  regions  in  the  industrial  districts,  that  can 
profit  by  the  information  coming  in  from  the  field  of  that  description. 

S'unilarly  the  reaction  in  the  opposite  direction  has  been  most 
stimulating.  In  other  words,  these  men,  by  their  constant  contacts 
in  these  different  trades,  going  out  and  interviewing  the  different 
individual  manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  bring  back  new 
ideas  as  to  what  they  really  want  to  know — what  information  should 
be  secured  by  our  men  in  the  field.  In  other  words,  it  is  because  for 
the  first  time  you  may  say  we  are  bringing  a  practical  guidance  to 
the  work  of  the  whole  bureau,  and  the  stimulation  has  been  evident 
not  only  throughout  the  Washington  organization,  but  especially 
throughout  the  field  force  not  simply  of  our  bureau,  but  of  the 
Consular  Service  as  well.  It  has  been  especially  useful  in  directing 
the  enormous  confidential  distribution  of  such  information — a  most 
valuable  service — and  in  making  decisions  as  to  just  how  the  material 
*all  be  handled. 

The  general  reaction  from  all  the  industries  can,  as  I  say,  be 
indicated  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  National  Council  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers  declares — 

•  •  •  There  is  a  prowinj?  foeliiiK  in  our  organization  that  the  (Jovemment 
is  at  last  cooperating  in  a  very  definite  and  heli>ful  way  in  behalf  of  the 
industry. 

It  is  that  feeling  that  is  created  by  a  well-trained  intelligent 
service. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL,  LUMBER,  SHOES,  ETC. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  We  will  take  up  the  division  of  iron  and  steel.  Out- 
side of  the  complimentary  reports  you  get  of  this  service  what  are 
the  actual  results ;  what  has  been  produced  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  iron  and  steel  division — I  may  say,  parentheti- 
cally, that  the  salary  of  $8,000  for  the  chief  of  that  division  was  a 
temporary  figure  fixed  just  at  the  moment  these  estimates  were 
originally  prepared.  We  happened  to  have  at  that  time  an  expert 
with  us,  who  has  since  been  sent  into  the  field  in  another  capacity, 
who  was  being  paid  at  that  rate,  and  the  salary  now  paid  to  the  chief 
of  that  division  is  $8,500,  instead  of  $8,(X)0,  so  that  there  is  a  normal 
scaling  there.  We  do  not  plan  to  pay  in  any  case  for  anj  of  the 
chiefs  of  these  divisions  more  than  $6,000,  and  in  many  mstances 
you  see  the  salary  runs  below  that  figure. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  ou  might  enumerate  the  duties  of  each  one  of  these 
chiefs  of  division. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  chief  of  the  division  must  be  a  man  of  very  wide 
experience  in  his  industry;  a  man  who  hase  traveled  abroad,  who 
has  had  long  expert  experience  in  the  foreign  trade,  not  simply  an 
expert  in  his  own  local  field,  but  a  man  who  has  sold  goods  abroad, 
or  who  knows  from  first-hand  observation  the  difficulties  of  selling 
and  problems  involved  in  selling  goods  of  that  particular  line  abroad. 
In  other  words,  he  must  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  an  export 
manufacturer,  or  a  man  concerned  directly  in  exporting;  he  must 
have  traveled  widely;  must  be  a  man,  also,  well  known  in  the  do- 
mestic industry,  in  order  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  industry. 
The  business  men  of  the  country  have  for  many  years  been  ven' 
skeptical  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  them  by  Government  officials. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  have  gone  to  the  industries  and  asked  them 
to  make  the  selection,  as  far  as  they  care  to,  and  in  each  case  they 
have  come  forward  and  have  done  that,  and  in  every  case  the  men 
that  we  have,  for  that  very  reason,  have  been  very  acceptable  to  them, 
and  in  every  case  the  salaries  paid  have  been  very  moderate  for  that 
type  of  man,  even  in  these  days  of  depression. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  a  division  chief  is  he  is  a  man  who  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  field,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  his  trade, 
and  who  is  also  a  man  of  discretion;  a  man  of  some  considerable 
judgment,  and  who  has  the  ability  also  to  convey  information  in 
writing  or  orally.  That  is  not  a  common  talent,  I  may  say ;  we  have 
found  in  the  past  that  some  of  the  best  experienced  business  men 
are  the  poorest  men  for  work  of  this  description;  in  other  words, 
it  is  one  thing  to  collect  information  and  a  very  different  thing  to 
convey  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  assistant  chief? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  assistant  chief  is  the  administrative  officer  of  the 
division,  who  looks  after  current  correspondence  and  sees  to  th^ 
efficient  handling  of  the  correspondence.  We  try  to  make  these  divi- 
sions business  offices  in  Ihe  fullest  sense  of  the  w  ord.  You  may  recall 
a  letter  I  read  yesterday  fi*om  the  Washbuni-Crosby  Co.,  in  which 
they  expressed  surprise  at  our  having  written  the  reply  on  the  same 
had  some  experience  in  handling  statistics,  but  not  a  wide  business 
offices. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Now  what  about  the  translators  and  research  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  translators  and  research  clerks  perform  the  duties 
more  or  less  defined  in  that  teim.  They  are  men  who  are  familiar 
with  more  than  one  foreign  language;  men  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cedure of  research.  They  are  mostly  college  graduates  who  have 
had  some  experience  in  handling  statistics,  but  not  a  wide  business 
experience.  The  stenographers,  file  clerks,  and  statistical  clerks  I 
think  are  self-explanatory. 

The  divisions,  as  you  can  see,  are  small  and,  I  believe,  very  well 
manned.  In  every  case  I  think  the  efficiency  is  of  a  very  high  order 
and  quite  comparable  to  similar  organizations  maintained  in  some 
of  the  largest  trade  associations  or  private  organizations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  service  in  these  various  divisions,  I  take  it,  is 
performed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  entirely. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  long  have  these  divisions  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  were  established  by  the  deficiency  act  of  June 
16, 1921.    They  went  into  force  on  the  1st  of  July  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  just  how  they  operate; 
what  the  procedure  is.  How  do  you  get  this  information  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  information  comes  in  in  the  shape  of  dispatches 
received  in  the  bureau  at  the  rate  now  of  about  150  a  day  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  from  our  men  and  from  the  consular  service.  That 
information  is  sorted  out  by  the  various  divisions  and  transferred 
to  the  division  most  interested.  In  many  cases  a  single  dispatch 
will  interest  three  or  four  or  five  divisions.  Take,  for  example,  a 
dispatch  that  has  to  do  with  the  lumber  markets  in  China.  It  goes 
to  the  lumber  division.  It  is  there  examined  by  the  oerson  in  charge 
and  decision  is  made  by  him  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  it.  In 
many  instances  it  involves  publication  in  Commerce  Reports;  not 
necessarily  publication  in  its  present  form,  but  probably  an  amplifica- 
tion of  it.    The  report  as  it  comes  in  may  be  fragmentary. 

The  division  is  also  charged  with  the  task  of  collecting  information 
from  all  kinds  of  private  sources ;  for  example,  they  are  required  to 
read  many  export  trade  journals  in  that  particular  field,  especially 
trade  journals  published  in  foreign  countries.  We  have  found  it 
to  be  the  case  that  many  of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters — in 
fact,  most  of  them — are  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  literature  pub- 
lished in  foreign  countries^  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  for 
them  to  know  what  is  being  published  in  the  lumber  journal  in 
Sweden  or  a  similar  journal  in  Norway. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  is  that  information  disseminated? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  all  focused  in  the  division  and  then  may  be 
distributed  in  one  of  several  ways:  In  Commerce  Reports,  or  if  it 
contains  information  of  an  immediate  trade-opportunity  character  it 
will  very  probably  be  sent  out  in  the  shape  of  one  of  these  confi- 
dential circulars  to  the  firms  most  interested.  If,  for  example,  it 
deals  with  a  far  eastern  lumber  opportunity,  our  lumber  division 
is  substantially  informed  of  the  names  of  the  firms  in  this  country 
that  would  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  such  an  opportunity.  The 
circular  in  question  is  sent  out  through  the  various  trade  associa- 
tions with  which  that  particular  division  is  in  contact  and  to  indi- 
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viduals.    It  is  brought  to  the  attention  most  directly  of  the  firms 
that  could  really  profit  by  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  follow  this  up  to  see  whether  those  to  whom 
it  is  sent  have  profited  bj  it  ?  . 

Mr.  Klein.  Each  division  is  required  to  follow  this  up  as  far  as 
possible.  Of  course,  in  many  instances,  the  opportunities  are  given 
over  to  some  of  the  trade  journals.  We  are  trying  to  develop  a  rela- 
tionship between  our  bureau  and  the  hundreds  of  trade  journals  pub- 
lished m  this  country.  It  is  more  valuable,  for  instance,  for  a  report 
on  the  lumber  opportunity  in  China  to  be  published  in  a  lumber 
trade  journal  than  it  would  be  in  some  general  newspapers. 

The  types  of  inquiries  that  come  in  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  division.  I  happen  to  have  here  three  that  came 
in  the  other  day,  which  show  pretty  clearly  the  kind  of  service  that 
must  be  rendered : 

January  21,  telegram  from  the  Douglas  Fir  Exploitation  &  Ex- 
port Co.,  San  Francisco,  an  organization  which  represents  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  position  to  cut 
Douglas  fir,  Sitka  spruce,  and  western  hemlock  for  export,  asking 
the  Lumber  Division  to  ascertain,  through  our  representatives  in 
Japan,  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  rumor  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  is  planning  to  place  a  new  duty  on  American 
lumber. 

They  turn  to  us  immediately  for  information  of  that  character, 
because  our  man  in  Tokyo  is  in  a  position  to  get  information  of  that 
type  in  advance. 

January  17,  letter  from  Southern  Lumber  Exporters'  Association, 
New  Orleans,  asking  the  Lumber  Division  to  investigate  the  matter 
of  contract  forms  used  by  lumber  exporters  in  foreign  countries, 
with  particular  reference  to  Cuba,  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  asso- 
ciation in  adopting  a  standard  contract  form  for  export. 

The  third  inquiry  is  from  the  American  Pitch  I^ine  Export  Co., 
New  Orleans,  a  Webb-law  selling  organization  for  a  number  of  the 
largest  mills  in  the  South.  This  company  asked  the  Lumber  Division 
to  obtain  weekly  reports  regarding  prices  received  by  lumber  ex- 
porters in  competitive  countries  in  various  foreign  markets,  stating 
that  this  information  would  be  most  valuable,  and  that  reliable 
information  of  this  kind  could  not  be  procured  from  any  of  the  com- 
pany's connections  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  there  been  any  substantial  increase  in  the  exports 
of  lumber  since  this  division  has  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  particular  division  has  been  functioning  only 
since  about  the  1st  of  September,  so  that  it  is  a  little  bit  early  to 
show  effects  of  its  activities ;  but  I  am  verjr  confident  that  favorable 
results  will  be  manifest  because  of  the  activities  of  this  division  and 
its  contacts  with  all  of  the  lumber  establishments  of  the  country. 

In  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  chief  of  that  particular  divi- 
sion, it  may  be  said  that  he  has  traveled  throughout  the  United 
States  visiting  all  the  big  lumber  associations  and  individual  lumber 
manufacturers  of  commodities  that  are  interested  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  foreim  trades. 

Mr.  Shreve.  xhis  service,  then,  is  purely  informational? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  purely  informational;  in  fact,  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  whole  Bureau  x)f  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce ;  its  busi- 
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ness  is  to  secure  reliable  information  on  foreign  trade  conditions  and 
to  transmit  that  information  to  the  persons  and  firms  in  a  position 
to  profit  by  it. 

That  is,  in  brief,  the  function  of  all  chiefs  of  divisions.  And  the 
reaction  has  been  not  simply  cordial,  but  one  might  say  almost  vio- 
lently enthusiastic.  We  have  been  literally  swamped  with  requests 
for  other  divisions.  After  the  most  painstaking  care,  we  were  able 
to  compile  the  list  on  page  28.  I  may  say  it  was  a  very  large  task 
to  compile  that  list.  Tnere  were  dozens  and  scores  of  industries,  rep- 
resenting manufactures  going  into  foreign  markets  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars,  asking  us  to  establish  divisions.  This  list  repre- 
sents the  most  careful  curtailment,  after  much  study.  It  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  degree.  The  musical  industry,  for  example,  which 
has  a  very  considerable  export  business,  requested  a  division  of  its 
own,  and  many  others  have  done  the  same. 

NEW  DIVISIONS  TO  BE  ESTABIJSHED  IN  1923. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  28  the  new  divisions  to  be  established  cover 

Juite  a  wide  range,  involving  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money, 
►o  you  think  thev  are  justified  in  every  instance? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  tney  are  in  every  instance.  In  other  words, 
we  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  trade  situation  and  I  may 
add  we  are  guided  in  this  case  not  simply  by  the  value  of  the  ex- 
j>orts  involved,  but  by  the  interests  and  enthusiasm  and  actual  de- 
sires of  the  industries.  In  a  few  instances  it  developed  that,  although 
they  had  a  considerable  export  of  certain  commodities,  the  industries 
themselves  were  not  interested  in  cooperation  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  the  first  item  there,  meat  and  dairy  products. 
That  is  of  great  interest  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  I  wish  you  would  explain  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  particular  industry  had  an  export  in  1913  of 
something  like  $160,000,000  worth  of  merchandise.  In  the  three  post- 
war years  that  figure  had  risen  to  $682,000,000;  in  other  words,  an 
increase  of  365  per  cent.  It  is  in  dire  straits  to  hold  all  that  trade. 
It  must  know  all  it  can  possibly  find  out  about  foreign  markets. 
In  the  case  of  dairy  products  particularly  such  lines  as  canned 
milk,  formerly  in  great  demand  from  the  United  States,  have  since 
the  war  seen  the  gradual  encroachment  once  more  of  foreign  com- 
petitors, the  Swiss  and  French  particularly,  and  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  holding  the  markets.  The  unemployment  in  that  par- 
ticular industry  would  be  very  considerably  modified  if  we  are  able 
to  develop  more  foreign  markets  or  even  to  hold  those  we  have  already 
^ined.  We  regard  the  service  we  are  rendering  as  thus  related  to 
the  labor  problem, 

Mr.  Shreve.  Agriculture  is  recovering,  is  it  not,  in  the  allied 
countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  very  largely,  and  as  that  recovery  develops  we 
will  have  increasing  competition  in  our  foreign  trade.  The  butter 
trade,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  most  competitive  in  the  various 
markets  abroad,  and  every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  American  exporters  in  those  lines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  do  you  protect  the  interests  for  that  meat 
and  dairy  products?  I  wish  you  would  explain  just  what  the  pro- 
cedure is  there. 
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Mr.  Klein.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  organization  of  that  divi- 
sion, as  I  said,  we  would  select  a  man  who  had  had  actual  experience 
in  marketing  those  commodities  abroad,  a  man  who  was  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  some  foreign  markets  and  with 
the  methods  of  selling.  Under  his  direction  our  existing  field  force 
would  be  required  to  transmit  quantities  of  new  information  on  the 
foreign  situation  in  that  trade.  The  division  would  then  compile 
that  information  and  transmit  it  promptlj^  to  the  firms  in  this 
country,  as  I  said  before,  that  are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  it.  In 
other  words,  the  division  would  form  an  intelligent  technical  point 
of  contact  between  our  existing  field  force,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
local  domestic  industry  on  the  other.  It  was  the  lack  of  that  technical 
contact  that  has  long  hampered  the  ej95cient  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  we  have  found  out  for  the 
first  time  since  the  establishment  this  year  of  the  commodities  divi- 
sions what  is  the  value  of  a  well-trained  and  experienced  relationship 
between  the  industry  and  the  bureau. 

The  canned-goods  industry  is  a  very  clear  illustration  of  that. 
In  previous  years  a  report  would  come  in  dealing  with  canned  goods. 
It  was  sent  out  in  a  routine  fashion,  perhaps  to  hundreds  of  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  of  canned  goods,  but  without  a  careful 
analysis,  since  we  had  no  expert  to  make  such  an  analysis.  To-day 
we  have  in  charge  of  the  small  section  of  the  foodstuffs  division,  a 
section  woefully  undermanned,  a  man  of  experience,  who  has  already 
shown  to  the  industry  that  there  are  enormous  possibilities  for  new 
markets  for  American  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish,  and  canned 
fruits.  That  service  must  be  expanded  to  meet  the  inquiries  that  are 
pouring  in  on  us. 

Trade  innuiries,  as  I  said  before,  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,000  a  week;  in  other  words,  last  week  we  had  some  10,300  and  the 
week  before  that  we  had  about  9,000.  And  if  that  increase  continues, 
we  simply  must  have  more  intelligent  guidance  in  these  commodity 
divisions  in  order  that  our  men  in  the  field  will  be  able  to  answer  the 
inquiries  more  intelligently  and  in  order  that  the  replies  as  they 
come  in  can  be  verv  carefully  considered.  Very  frequently,  for 
instance,  a  man  will  reply  from  the  field  in  a  vague,  indifferent 
fashion;  he  will  send  in  certain  information  that  is  misleading;  but 
with  an  intelligent  manufacturer  and  exporter  in  charge  of  this 
end  deficiencies  of  that  description  in  the  field  will  be  promptly 
checked  up. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  general  service  covers  those  matters  now,  in  a 
way? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  a  way,  and  only  in  a  way.  In  other  words,  we  are 
able  to  serve,  through  the  present  coiiimodity  divisions,  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  industries,  and  slight  all  of  these  others,  the  new  ones, 
which  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  service  as  those  that  we  have 
had  before.  And  the  reason  the  selection  is  limited  to  the  12  or  14 
commodity  divisions  noted  was  because  our  funds  would  only  permit 
so  many. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  these  men  selected  through  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission t 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  and  with  the  very  careful  cooperation  of  the  in- 
dustries themselves  in  every  case.  And  we  have  to-day  the  heartiest 
cooperation  from  the  different  trades,  because  of  the  tact  the  trades 
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feel,  for  the  first  time,  that  thie  Government  is  giving  them  real,  intel- 
ligent guidance. 

1  may  say  further,  in  that  connection,  that  this  group  of  commodity 
experts  and  commodity  divisions  gives  the  Government,  for  the  first 
time,  a  whole  series  of  commodity  studies  which,  in  a  way,  are  com- 
parable to  the  commodity  divisions  of  the  Agricultural  Department ; 
but  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  them  devoted  to  the  commodities 
more  particularly  concerned  in  export. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  can  see  no  limit  to  the  extension  of  these  various 
departments,  because  if  you  try  to  cover  every  commodity  you  will 
have  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  commodities. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  there  are  150  or  160  different  categories  that  can 
be  easily  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  not  some  of  them  be  consolidated  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have  been  consolidated  and  cut  down.  Take,  for 
example,  the  pressure  we  had  from  the  musical  industry :  It  has  been 
tremendous  for  the  establishment  of  a  music  division.  We  said  no, 
that  we  would  have  to  stop  somewhere  and  the  music  service  would 
have  to  be  content  with  the  service  of  our  specialties  division,  which 
is  a  sort  of  miscellaneous  division.  We  have  had  all  sorts  of  pressure 
from  the  jewelry  trade,  pressure  of  an  unusual  character  and  offers 
of  cooperaton.  There  again  we  had  to  draw  the  line  and  we  told 
them  ttiey  must  be  satisfied  with  service  of  that  description  from  our 
specialties  division.  The  exporters  of  meats  have  come  forward  and 
said :  "  Why,  we  export  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  meats ;  we  ought 
to  have  a  separate  division." 

You  are  quite  right;  there  is  no  limit  to  that  thing,  and  we  have 
therefore  said,  "  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  funds  that  are 
available,"  and  this  limit  requires  to  the  very  utmost  strict  economy 
and  concentration  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  you  first  organized  this  service,  how  did  you 
make  the  selections :  Iron  and  steel,  lumber,  shoes,  rubber  goods,  and 
heavy  machinery? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  made  a  selection  originally  on  the  basis  of  the 
leading  groups  of  exports  and  tried  it  out  in  that  fashion.  In  the 
first  place,  take  clothing:  Our  selection  was  made  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  reaction  we  had,  the  favorable,  sympathetic  support  we  had, 
from  the  industry.  In  one  or  two  instances  we  did  not  get  such  a 
reaction,  and  we  immediately  changed  our  plans  and  decided  to  put 
our  very  modest  funds  into  other  divisions.  And  in  every  case  the 
enthusiastic  support  and  follow  up  of  the  industry  is  a  prerequisite 
of  the  establishment  of  such  a  division.  In  other  words,  they  are 
established  only  after  the  urgent  nature  of  the  industry  is  made  clear ; 
second,  after  the  urgent  insistence  of  the  industry  has  been  absolutely 
established ;  and,  thirdly,  after  the  industry  has  given  us  the  fullest 
assurance  they  are  going  to  follow  the  thing  up.  That  third  quali- 
fication is  of  prime  importance;  we,  under  no  circumstances,  would 
undertake  to  establish  such  a  division  unless  we  were  sure  the  indus- 
try had,  for  example,  a  foreign-trade  committee  and  was  prepared 
to  work  with  us  very  fully  and  in  every  way. 

You  will  notice  at  the  end  of  the  list  a  series  of  four  divisions  not 
classified  strictly  by  commodities. 

Mr.  Shrev-e.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  danger  of  running  into  the 
activities  of  other  departments  when  you  get  to  specializing  on  these 
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thin^?    For  instance,  take  forei^  investments.    Is  not  that  a  func- 
tion of  the  banking  department? 

Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  of  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  'Shre\t:.  Yes;  under  the  Federal  Keserve  Board? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  a  very  ^neral  way  it  is;  but  we  have  found  that 
foreipi  investments  have  a  most  direct  relationship  to  forei^  trade, 
and  it  has  also  been  observed  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
investment  opportunities  are  communicated  to  us  by  our  field  men, 
by  the  Consular  Service,  and  by  our  own  service — investment  oppor- 
tunities that  must  be  transmitted  directly  to  interested  American 
individuals,  banks,  and  for  that  reason  we  find  it  necessary  to  have 
a  small  division  especially  charged  with  the  preparation  of  data  on 
such  foreign  investments.  Not  only  that,  but  the  expenditures  or 
foreign  loans  placed  in  this  country  involve  directly  the  expansion  of 
foreign  trade,  increases  in  exports,  and  for  that  reason  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  especially  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  is  re(]uired  to  maintain  the  closest  possible  relationship 
with  the  development  of  foreign  investments.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  one  of  the  chief  bases  of  England's  success  in  for- 
eign trade  was  the  extension  of  her  foreign  investments. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  not  clear  but  what  this  is  sort  of  a  duplication. 
Take,  for  instance,  foodstuffs:  Vegetable  oils  and  breadstuffs  are 
covered  under  foodstuffs,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Dairy  products  and  canned  goods  are  covered  under 
foodstuffs? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  had  an  old  divi- 
sion of  foodstuffs,  and  we  are  now  preparing  to  expand  it? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Cotton  and  cotton  goods  are  carried  under  textiles? 

Mr.  Ki^ix.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  to  a  considerable  extent  we 
propose  to  extend  the  present  organization.  It  was  found,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Foodstuffs  Division,  with  the  very  small  staff  made 
available  by  the  present  appropriation,  could  not  begin  to  handle 
the  tremendous  exports  of  foodstuffs.  Take  the  one  single  line  of 
exports  of  breadstuffs :  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  that  division 
of  six  or  eight  persons  to  study  that  intelligently;  and,  for  that 
reason,  it  has  been  found  not  simply  advisable  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  certain  amount  of  specialization  be  developed.  Conse- 
quently, the  establishment  of  such  divisions  as  vegetable  oils,  meat 
and  dairy  products  and  canned  goods,  was  necessary;  in  the  case  of 
the  .textile  division,  splitting  that  division  and  enlarging  it,  for 
the  study  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  wool,  and  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What,  on  page  28,  is  not  carried  on  page  27? 

Mr.  Klein.  Heavy  chemicals,  paints,  varnishes  and  tanning  mate- 
rials: glass  and  eaithen  ware;  paper,  nonferrous  metals;  foreign 
investments;  advertising,  packing,  and  credit  methods;  maps  and 
commercial  geography ;  dyes  and  drugs.  And  of  the  remaining  five 
or  six  it  will  be  noted  that  in  ever^  case  thev  are  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pansions of  existing  divisions,  which  have  \)een  found  to  be  entirely 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  demands  now  being  made  upon  them 
by  those  industries. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Do  you  not  think  that  sometimes  the  desire  to  expand 
these  various  bureaus  and  departments  and  divisions  is  really  to  a 
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point  where  it  interferes  wtih  some  of  the  other  functions  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  a  constant  desire  in  that  direction.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  a  very  ambitious  chief  should  desire  to  expand  his  activi- 
ties. If  he  dia  not  desire  to  extend  his  activities  he  would  not  be 
worthy  of  his  position. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  commendable  desire,  but  if  it  is  not  curbed 
there  is  no  telling  where  we  will  end. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  trying  to  curb  that  as  far  as  possible  and  to 
keep  it  within  reasonable  bounds.  The  limitations  we  have  drawn 
here,  I  think,  represent  the  absolute  minimum  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  work  that  is  now  being  placed  upon  them. 

MAPS   AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  that  one  item  of  maps  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy: What  would  you  propose  to  do  with  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  bureau  has  never  given  adequate  attention  to  com* 
mercial  maps.  We  have  been  dependent  upon  outside  concerns 
entirely  for  our  map  work.  For  instance,  in  this  report  on  Colom- 
bia, we  should  have  had  a  large  number  of  commercial  maps — maps 
of  the  commercial  districts.  Instead,  we  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  a  private  firm  for  a  single  map,  not  altogether  satisfactory,  which 
was  put  in  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

In  the  case  of  every  one  of  these  reports  there  should  have  been  a 
much  greater  use  of  maps  than  ever  before.  Take,  for  example,  this 
Commercial  Traveler's  unide  for  Latin  America :  In  the  first  edition 
we  did  publish  a  separate  portfolio  of  maps  which  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  we  are  now  undertaking  a  second  edition  of  that  book 
with  some  40  or  50  maps  scattered  through  it,  which  we  had  to  buy 
at  considerable  expense  from  private  firms,  and  we  are  not  sure  those 
maps  will  be  satisfactory.  We  hope  they  will  be  and  have  reason 
to  believe  they  will  be.  But  it  is  an  expensive  process,  and  the  ej95- 
ciency  will  be  enormously  increased  if  we  are  able  to  have  those  maps 
drawn  right  within  the  bureau.  The  average  American  student  of 
geography  does  not  know  where  Bogota  is;  the  average  American 
exporter  has  no  knowledge  where  Guayaquil  is ;  the  average  exporter 
does  not  know  anything  about  the  location  of  Para.  In  other  words, 
the  efficiency  of  all  of  these  publications  will  be  enormously  ex- 
panded by  the  greater  use  of  maps.  Take,  for  example,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  that  are  now  being  gotten  out  in  the  industrial- 
machinery  division.  We  find  we  must  engage  a  draftsman  at  a 
rather  expensive  figure  and  must  borrow  from  other  bureaus  and 
Government  organizations  the  services  of  draftsmen  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  even  the  simplest  kind  of  maps  to  indicate  the  markets 
for  industrial  machinery.*  The  need  for  commercial  geography  and 
p-eater  instruction  in  commercial  geography  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
vious necessities  in  the  whole  study  of  the  development  of  our  export 
trade. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  not  these  various  divisions  get  up  their  own 
maps? 

Mr.  Kleix.  That  is  more  or  less  of  a  technical  kind  of  work  that 
must  be  taken  up  apart ;  that  is  to  say,  it  requires  a  rather  specialized 
knowledge  and,  briefly,  to  prepare  such  maps  is  not  a  thing  that  can 
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be  undertaken  very  readily  by  some  one  who  does  not  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  work  of  a  draftsman  and  who  is  not  familiar  with 
cartography  and  with  the  existing  maps,  and  especially  maps  now 
being  prepared  in  Germany  and  England.  It  is  a  field,  really,  bv 
itself,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  can  make  very  much  headway  with 
$15,000,  but  at  any  rate  it  will  spare  us  the  expenditure  of  consid- 
erably more  than  that  which  will  certainly  result  if  we  are  not  able 
to  establish  such  a  separate  division  and  have  to  resort  to  outside 
private  firms  for  maps. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  not  this  division  cover  practically  all  your 
requirements  for  maps? 

Mr.  Klein.  This  division  would  cover  practically  all  of  our  re- 
quirements for  maps;  yes.  With  reference  to  the  other  divisions, 
particularly  that  on  advertising,  packing,  and  credit  methods,  I  am 
sure  everyone  i^ecognizes  the  necessity  for  gi*eater  study  of  what  is 
called  export  technique,  as  a  thing  apart.  We  had,  some  years  ago, 
some  study  of  the  advertising  question  by  an  expert,  not  only  in  the 
Far  East  but  in  South  America,  and  advertising  in  the  Philippines, 
China,  and  Japan.  We  are  very  anxious  to  follow  that  up,  and  have 
been  requested  repeatedly  by  various  industries  to  follow  up  the 
studies  made  by  that  expert,  and  with  a  further  examination  of  the 
advertising  methods  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

ADVERTISING. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  advertising  sort  of  a  specialty  that  applies 
differently  to  every  kind  of  trade? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  as  a  whole;  no.  You  know  a  large  part  of  the 
advertising  now  being  carried  on  in  foreign  countries  by  American 
firms  is  placed  through  the  big  advertising  services.  It  is  a  thing 
that  stands  very  much  by  itself. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  would  you  supplement  the  work  done  by 
the  big  advertising  agencies? 

Mr.  Kleix.  AVe  would  undertake  to  collect  such  infonnation  as 
that  indicated  in  that  book.  That  report  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Sanger,  who  was  sent  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  to  the  Far  East,  to 
Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines,  to  study  advertising  methods. 
We  would  undertake  to  collect  authoritative  information,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  circulation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  a  collecting  agency,  too? 

Mr.  Klein.  This  is  just  collecting  information  on  the  subject  and 
stimulating  the  distribution  of  that  information  to  American  firms 
interested.  Some  other  division  would  undertake  to  study  other 
phases  of  export  technique,  such  as  packing  and  credit  methods,  a 
knowledge  of  both  of  which  has  been  very  sadly  lacking  in  American 
firms.  There  has  been  no  very  exhaustive  study  of  packing  by  itself 
since  the  report  of  the  bureau  several  years  ago,  and  since  then  a 

freat  deal  has  happened  to  affect  the  general  methods  of  packing, 
'ake,  for  example,  the  experience  of  the  Quartermaster's  Corps  dur- 
ing the  war;  the  exporters  are  only  learning,  by  piecemeal,  the 
results  of  our  experience  in  shipping  the  great  quantities  of  goods 
abroad  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  said  yesterday  you  are  advising  ex- 
porters how  they  might  prepare  their  packages? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  we  are  doing  that  incidentally,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable need  for  more  work  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  simply  a  continuation  of  that  proposed  work  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  but  on  a  more  intensive  scale,  of  course.  We 
should  hope,  with  this,  to  get  better  training. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND   COMMUNICATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  lender  your  fourth  assistant  director  you  have  a  com- 
mercial intelligeni  e  division  and  also  a  transportation  division.    How^ 
would  this  item  of  transportation  and  communication  fit  into  the 
activity  of  the  fourth  assistant  director  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  item  of  transportation  and  communication  would 
involve  an  expansion  of  that  particular  division  and  specialization  on 
the  study  of  communication :  For  example,  the  cable  service  and  the 
radio  service  throughout  the  world  and  an  increased  intensity  of 
the  investigation  in  connection  with  foreign  transportation  in  gen- 
eral. Only  a  short  time  ago  the  problem  arose  as  to  precisely  what 
the  cable  service  is  worth  throughout  the  world,  and  we  tried  to 
collect  all  the  available  information  here  in  Washington.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  much  interested  in  the  special  study  then  going  on. 
It  was  found  that  no  one  office  of  the  Governmjent  made  it  a  business 
to  collect,  for  general  commercial  purposes,  the  data  available  on 
forms  of  communication. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  that  would  be  an  enlargement  of  the  activities 
I  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Klbin.  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  in  a  sense  a  doubling 
of  that  division,  providing  for  a  division  on  transportation  and  an- 
other one  on  communications. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  How  many  people  have  you  in  those  divisions  now  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  transportation  division  we  have,  perhaps,  10 
people  at  present,  and  they  are  carrying  a  verv  lai'ge  burden  of  re- 
search, much  of  it  being  used  by  the  Shipping  Board — studies  of  the 
transportation  needs  and  commercial  aspects — aspects  in  which  the 
Shipping  Board  is  interested. 

Mr.  Shre\t..  How  many  have  you  in  the  commercial  intelligence 
division  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  about  five  or  six  people  in  the  commercial 
intelligence  division. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  would  add,  then,  about  17  divisions? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  17  divisions. 

Mr.  Shreve.     And  about  119  men,  all  told? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  considerably.  But  in  no  case,  as  I  said,  is  any 
division  planned,  contemplated,  or  even  suggested,  that  has  not  been 
imperatively  requested,  almost  demanded,  by  the  industries  in  this 
country. 

DUPLICATION    OF    WORK    BY   AGRICULTURAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  last  agricultural  act  provides: 

For  collecting,  compiling,  nbstrarting,  analyzin;;,  summarizing,  int<^rpreting. 
and  publishing  data  relating  to  agriculture,  including  crop  and  live-stock 
estimates,  acreage,  yield,  gross  stocks,  and  value  of  farm  crops,  and  num- 
bers, grades,  and  value  of  live  stock  and  live-stock  produces  on  farms,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  Relations  Service  and  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  $300,000:  Provided,  That  not  less  than  $.K).(X)0  shall  l>e  used  for 
collecting  and  disseminating  to  American  producers.  Importers,  exporters,  and 
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other  Interested  persons  information  relative  to  the  world  supply  of  and  need 
for  American  agricultural  products,  marketing  methods,  conditions,  prices, 
and  other  factors,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  advantageous  dis- 
position of  such  products  in  foreign  countries,  independently  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies,  purchasing  and  con- 
suming organizations,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  transportation,  marketing, 
and  distribution  of  farm  and  food  products,  including  the  purchase  of  such 
books  and  periodicals  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Is  not  that  a  conflict  with  the  work  in  your  division  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  On  the  surface  it  might  seem  to  be  a  conflict.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  work  that  the  Agricultural  Department  now  car- 
ries on  with  that  fund  of  $50,000  is  in  very  direct  relationship  with 
our  department.  It  has  been  recognized,  I  think,  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  such  commodities  as  those  enumerated  here  to  foreign  mar- 
kets involves  a  study  of  general  commercial  practices;  involves  a 
familiarity  with  the  trading  abroad,  and  a  study  of  such  topics  as 
tariff,  transportation  methods,  merchandising  methods  in  jreneral 
which  places  functions  of  that  description  distinctly  within  tlie 
field  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  After  various  interchanges 
with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  is  charged  with  the  expenditure 
of  that  fund  of  $50,000,  understandings  have  been  reached  under 
which  the  work  carried  on  pursuant  to  that  appropriation  is  con- 
fined to  certain  specialized  commercial  problems  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  what  the  Agricultural  Department  have 
done  under  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do;  yes.  I  appeared  before  the  Joint  Agricultural 
Commission,  of  which  Congressman  Anderson  is  chairman,  some 
time  ago  with  Mr.  Estabrook,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.  AVe  discusssed  together  that  very 
question  of  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  by  ojiir  bureau  in 
collecting  information  abroad  and  the  character  of  service  rendered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  find  any  duplication  of  the  activities? 

Mr.  Kleijs^.  Xone  whatever.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
maintains  two  resident  agents  abroad  under  that  fund,  one  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  one  in  London.  It  happens  in  both  cases  those  men  are  in 
very  close  touch  with  our  men.  In  the  London  office  his  quarters 
are  right  in  the  same  room  with  our  man.  In  the  case  of  Buenos 
Aires  the  investigation  carried  on  so  far  has  been  in  cooperation 
with  our  man.  Take  one  single  question  that  came  up  in  crop  esti- 
mates :  On  the  surface  it  might  be  exclusively  an  agricultural  mat- 
ter. It  developed,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  secure  that  informa- 
tion from  the  usual  agricultural  authorities  in  Buenos  Aii-es,  and 
he  turned  to  our  attache,  who,  by  reason  of  his  connections  with 
dealers  in  agricultural  implements  and  well-established  contact  with 
traders  throughout  the  interior  in  agricultural  products,  w^as  able 
to  secure  the  information  required  bj^  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  other  words,  it  is  a  commercial  question  as  much  as  it  is  a 
technical  agricultural  question.  That  instance  can  be  multiplied  on 
other  occasions. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  that  connection,  furthermore,  that  a 
very  careful  study  of  agricultural  (juestions  lies  at  the  basis  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  whole  commercial  situation.  It  is  impossible, 
for  example,  for  us  to  advise  intelligently  any  American  exporter 
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interested  in  the  Argentine  market  unless  we  are  able  to  tell  him 
more  or  less  what  the  status  of  the  great  crops  in  that  country  is; 
what  the  buying  power  of  those  people  is  likely  to  be.  If  there  has 
been  a  plague  of  locusts  in  a  certain  area,  destroying  large  crops, 
suggestions  should  be  conveyed  to  the  exporters,  incidentally,  that 
in  tnat  area  they  had  better  curtail  their  credits. 

Mr.  Shrbve/ Could  you  not  secure  information  of  that  character 
from  the  experts  of  the  Agi'icultural  Department,  without  sending 
out  your  own  experts? 

ifr.  Klein.  I  doubt  it  very  much,  because  we  are  so  closely  tied  up 
with  the  general  commercial  interests;  and,  as  indicated,  that  in- 
formation is  very  generally  secured  from  commercial  sources  con- 
nected with  our  own  office.  The  problems  connected  with  the  studies 
for  these  commodities — meats,  dairy  products,  canned  goods,  vege- 
table oils,  and  the  other  agricultural  commodities  enumerated  here — 
are  so  closely  tied  up  with  numerous  other  commercial  questions,  they 
are  not  to  be  isolated  with  technical  a^icultural  problems  at  all. 
They  are  tied  up  with  questions  as  to  tariffs,  and  if  the  Agricultural 
Department  proposes  to  make  a  study  of  that  thing  they  will  have 
instantly  to  duplicate  our  entire  service;  in  other  words,  they  will 
have  to  go  over  the  same  road  we  have  established  in  the  last  10 
years ;  they  will  have  to  establish  a  tariff  division ;  they  will  have 
to  establish  a  commercial  intelligence  division ;  they  will  have  to  es- 
tablish a  commercial  laws  division  in  order  to  advise  the  great  ex- 
porters and  merchants  in  this  country  of  the  changes  in  foreign 
commercial  laws.  The  duplication,  if  any  occurs,  will  come,  I  think, 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  rather  than  from  our  depart- 
ment, for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  just  what  the  men  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  doing  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  we  are  in  close  touch  with  them.  As  I  say,  they 
have  only  two  resident  ag^its  abroad.  Last  fall  they  sent  two  spe- 
cial experts  to  Europe  to  study  this  very  question — Prof.  Warren  and 
Mr.  Collander.  They  have  just  returned  and  they  were  to  make  a 
general  survey  of  the  situation  in  Europe.  They  have  visited  all  of 
our  offices  abroad,  have  established  relationships  with  our  men,  and 
understand  the  possibilities  of  securing  agricultural  information 
from  our  resident  agents  in  the  European  capitals.  In  other  words, 
the  work  has  been  proceeding  with  the  closest  contact. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  particular  value  of  this  agricultural  in- 
formation now? 

Mr.  EuBiK.  This  information  collected  in  this  survey  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  As  a  means  of  developing  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  this  survey  from  which  these  men  have  just 
returned. 

Mr.  KiJsiK.  As  to  that,  I  am  not  informed,  because  they  are  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ajid  just  came  back  t;wo  or  three 
davs  ago  and  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss  that  with  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  take  it  they  were  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  information  and  advising  our  agricultural  people,  and  is 
not  that  just  the  same  thing  you  want  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  were  sent  over  not  so  much  to  secure  informa- 
tion of  the  conditions  themselves  as  to  secure  information  as  to  how 
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further  information  might  be  obtained — whether  through  our  agents 
or  through  the  foreign  Governments  direct.  In  other  words,  they 
were  sent  to  examine  the  informational  service  of  the  foreign  Gov- 
ernments primarily,  to  see  what  the  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  in  Konie  was — an  institute  which  covers  international 
agricultural  information  as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  they  were  sent 
to  examine  the  status  and  make  a  special  study.  They  are  not  regu- 
lar field  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  out  special  ex- 
perts sent  over  to  study  sources  of  information  rather  than  the 
agricultural  conditions  themselves. 

Mr.  Shreve,  And  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  made  a 
report? 

Mr.  Klein.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not.  I  may  say  in  the 
case  of  each  one  of  these  agricultural  commodities  enumerated  the 
divisions  have  been  included  here  because  of  the  representations  made 
by  the  trades  involved.  We  have  recently  sent  to  Europe  a  trade 
commissioner  to  study  the  market  for  corn  products. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  that  an  agricultural  activity  under  this? 

Mr.  Klein.  But  it  is  a  study  of  market  conditions;  it  is  an  ex- 
amination of  the  market  available  for  the  semimanufactured  product 
from  an  original  agricultural  commodity,  in  the  same  way  as  a  study 
of  the  market  for  flour,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  that,  as  an  agri- 
cultural commodity.  These  investigations  are  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  markets  for  various  types  of  corn  products,  such  as  corn 
grits,  hominy,  because  of  the  radical  change  being  made  in  the  diet 
of  the  people  in  Central  Europe  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  felt  there 
is  a  distinct  opportunity  there  for  the  introduction  of  food  products 
if  the  opportunity  is  sufficiently  known.  And  at  the  urgent  invita- 
tion and  request  of  the  Corn  Millers'  Association,  who  came  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  this  agent  was  appointed,  and  is  now  in 
Europe  making  that  study.  We  have  had  similar  requests  from  other 
agricultural  associations.  The  Rice  Growers'  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia came  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  get  a  study  of  the 
trade  in  rice  abroad.  The  grain  dealers  and  more  recently  some  of 
the  cotton  dealers  are  coming  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
get  information  of  foreign  market  conditions,  and  after  the  most 
earnest,  almost  imperative,  demands  from  the  trades  we  have  under- 
taken those  studies. 

I  feel  that  in  no  case  are  we  duplicating  anv  existing  service,  and 
I  feel  furthermore,  we  have  competent  staffs — n\en  to  round  out 
studies  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Shre\t.  To  better  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interests  than 
any  reports  they  might  receive  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Klein.  1  think  so;  and  evidently  the  interests  concerned  in 
this  country  also  think  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think,  Doctor,  that  covers  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  very  full,  free,  and  frank  statement  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Klein.  For  my  own  part  and  on  behalf  of  the  bureau,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  reciprocate  and  to  thank  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  very  courteous  and  patient  attention  they  have 
given  to  the  presentation  of  our  needs. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  It  has  been  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Klein.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Tuesday,  January  24,  1922. 
Mr.  Shreye.  I  understand  Mr.  Salmon,  who  is,  I  believe,  connected 
with  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Athens,  Greece,  is 
present  and  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  B.  P.  SALMON,  PEESIDENT  AMEEICAN 
CHAMBEE  OF  COMMEECE,  IK  OEEECE,  ATHENS,  OEEECE. 

need  of  trade  commissioners. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  first  to  draw  a  very  brief 
picture  of  the  difference  between  our  own  establishment  in  Athens 
and  that  of  oiu-  principal  competitor,  the  British.  The  British  have 
A  l^ation  and  consulate,  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
British  Federation  of  Industries,  the  British  Trade  Commissioners, 
and  the  British  Club,  all  under  on©  roof  and  working  for  one  thing, 
which  is  the  promotion  of  the  British  interests,  commercially,  indus- 
triallv,  and  politically.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  legation, 
which  unfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  charg6 
d'affaires,  and  we  have  no  minister  in  Greece.  Furthermore,  we 
have  only  a  very  small  staff,  while  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Athens,  so  far  away  that  nobody  goes  there  unless  he  has  to  go  there 
to  do  business,  we  have  a  consulate.  Up  until  a  few  days  ago  we 
had  no  consul  in  the  port  of  Piraeus,  which  is  the  principal  port  of 
Greece.  We  have  a  chamber  of  commerce  which  is  maintained  by 
private  interests  and  which  has  been  organized  for  about  a  year.  In 
spite  of  these  facts  American  trade  with  Greece  has  verv  largely 
increased.  It  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the  nrst  three 
months  of  1921  we  headed  the  list  both  in  sales  to  Greece  and  in 
purchases  from  Greece.  Our  sales  to  Greece  for  those  months  were 
about  20  per  cent  greater  than  the  sales  of  Great  Britain.  Our  pur- 
chases from  Greece  were  almost  one-third  larger  than  those  of 
Germany,  which  was  next  on  the  list. 

We  feel  in  Greece  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  could 
be  made  easier  for  us  with  a  little  more  help  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

I  mav  cite  one  or  two  cases.  At  the  present  time  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Greek  Government  for  wheat  flour,  which  is  one  of  their 
largest  imports,  are  made  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  flour  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  tell  me  they  are  discriminating  against 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  Canada.  Their  wheat  specifications 
call  for  Manitoba  wheat  and  their  flour  specifications  provide  for  a 
percentage  of  moisture  which  our  manufacturers  tell  me  we  can 
not  Uve  up  to.  We  fell  that  a  trade  commissioner  woulde  be  able 
to  take  up  propositions  of  that  kind  with  the  Greek  Government 
and  see  that  the  specifications  would  be  altered  in  our  favor.  We 
feel  that  there  are  many  other  lines  of  industry  in  Greece  that  with 
proper  investigation  on  the  part  of  our  Government  would  enable 
our  manufacturers  to  very  largely  increase  their  business. 

I  think  the  whole  matter  is  more  acute  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Greece  than 
it  would  be  if  we  were  represented  by  a  minister  with  a  full  staff  at 
the  legation. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  figures  as  to  the  comparative  amount  of 
our  business,  or  as  to  the  increase,  I  have  a  very  few  rough  figures. 
Going  back  to  1913,  our  exports  in  dollars — and  I  assume  that 
these  are  f.  o.  b.  prices — were  $1,102,239.  In  1920  our  exports 
were  $39,462,042,  and  for  the  first  11  months  of  1921  our  exports 
were  $28,826,853.  At  the  present  time  we  have  an  opportunity 
in  Greece  to  absolutely  gain  and  maintain  the  first  place  in  the 
commerce  of  that  country,  and  this  is  the  time  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  situation. 

The  previous  Govemjnent,  the  Govermnent  imder  Venizelos,  having 
been  set  up  by  the  British  and  the  French,  was  very  sympathetic  to 
their  business  interests.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble ;  all  American 
industry  had  trouble  in  approaching  the  Government.  The  present 
Goyenunent  is  rather  anxious  as  to  tne  situation,  and  has  given  every 
indication  of  being  favorable  to  American  business  interests. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  have  no  trade  comxnissioner  there  now? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Why  could  not  these  matters  be  taken  up  by  the 
consul  or  the  other  representative  of  the  Govermnent? 

Mr.  Salmon.  In  the  first  place,  the  consulate  in  Athens  is  a  very 
busy  place  during  the  time  when  we  permit  inunigration  of  Greeks. 
I  have  been  at  the  consulate  many  times  when  these  Greeks  waited 
for  passports  to  be  visaed,  and  they  have  been  standing  in  line  out 
in  the  street,  50  or  60  people  waiting.  I  do  not  think  the  consulate  is 
equipped  at  thepresent  time  to  handle  these  commercial  matters. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  as  to  cable  the  attach^  at  Constantinople  to  go  down  and 
make  an  investigation.  There  is  a  more  serious  situation  there  thw 
at  almost  any  point  in  the  Near  East.  The  situation  in  Athens  is 
more  or  less  typical  of  the  situation  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
we  are  asking  permission  to  put  trade  commissioners.  The  consulates 
are  almost  worked  to  death,  and  many  of  the  thin^  in  connection 
with  the  protection  of  American  trade  mterests  are  smiply  passed  by 
the  board. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  we  a  consul  general  there,  or  a  vice  consul  t 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  have  a  consul  general,  but  the  staff  of  the  con- 
sulate has  been  so  small  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  have  a 
consul  at  Piraeus.  I  control  a  shipping  company  in  Athens  which 
handles  some  of  the  Shipping  Board  vessels.  When  we  have  to 
submit  the  papers  so  that  a  vessel  can  clear,  we  have  to  send  a  man 
from  Piraeus  to  Athens,  and  he  has  to  hire  a  carriage  to  take  him 
to  the  consulate  and  take  him  back  to  Piraeus.  It  is  half  a  day's 
trip,  and  it  is  only  since  I  have  been  here  that  I  have  been  able  to 
get  from  the  Consular  Service  authority  for  the  consul  to  send  a 
vice  consul  to  Piraeus  for  half  a  day  at  a  time  to  take  care  of  that 
situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  has  the  consul  general  put  his  consular  building 
so  far  away  from  the  port  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  presume  it  was  done  for  reasons  of  economy,  but 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  The  present  consul  general  is  Consul  General  Lowne. 
The  consulate  is  where  it  was  when  he  was  appointed  last  year. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  What  salary  does  he  get  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  Imow.  I  Imow,  unoflBcially,  from  talking 
with  Mr.  Lowrie,  that  he  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  consulate  moved 
down  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  make 
arrangements  for  some  reason.     I  do  not  know  why  it  is. 

Mr.  Grifftn.  What  is  the  character  of  exports  to  Greece  which 
we  traffic  in  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Which  we  ship  to  Greece  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  ship  wheat,  flour,  shoes,  leather,  lumber,  oil, 
oleo  oil,  coal,  and  a  verjr  laige  variety  of  manufactured  products. 
You  have  this  situation  in  weece  at  the  present  time:  There  are 
about  400,000  Greeks  in  the  United  States.  There  are  almost  as 
many  Greeks  in  Greece  who  have  been  here.  They  have  acquired  a 
liking  for  American  food  stuffs,  and  American  taste  in  clotnes  and 
all  of  the  Uttle  manufactured  articles  that  you  find  in  this  country 
which  you  do  not  find  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Such  as  canned  ^oods  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes.  Take,  for  mstance,  the  item  of  canned  salmon. 
Ten  years  ago  canned  salmon  was  absolutely  unknown  in  Greece. 
To-day,  out  shipments  there  probably  run  from  25,000  to  30,000 
cases. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  they  shown  any  fondness  for  our  pork  and 
beans? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  think  they  have  to  any  extent  as  yet. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have  that  from  Greek  sources.  In  1920,  which 
is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  complete  statistics,  from  the 
Greek  statistics,  their  imports,  in  drachmas,  which,  of  course,  had 
decreased  somewhat  in  value,  amounted  to  478,344,309  drachmas. 
Their  shipments  to  us  amounted  to  91,477,434  drachmas.  We  are 
very  hopeful  that  the  balance  of  trade  will  swing  a  Httle  bit  because 
Greece  has  a  great  many  undeveloped  resources  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  help  to  develop,  and  a  great  many  products  which  if  properly 
prepared  for  this  market  woiud  be  consumed  here.  About  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  oUve  oil  exported  is  sent  to  Italy  and 
refined  and  packed,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  comes  to  this  market, 
but  it  appears  in  our  statistics  as  imported  from  Italv.  The  Greeks 
need  education  along  the  lines  of  proper  packing,  and  proper  inspec- 
tion and  proper  handling  of  all  products  that  they  ship  here.  That 
is  one  thmg  that  we  are  trying  to  do  through  our  chamber  of  com- 
laerce. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  If  we  provide  for  a  trade  commissioner  what  could 
he  do  to  help  you  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  He  could  take  up  such  instances  as  this  one  which  1 
have  spoken  of  in  connection  with  flour  and  wheat.  He  could  make 
a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  country  that  can 
be  supplied  by  American  manuf  actiu-ers  than  we  can  do  tnrough  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  could  supply  the  bureau  here 
with  information  as  to  what  is  needed  there,  and  m  that  way  be  very 
helpful  to  American  manufacturers  who  wish  to  develop  a  market  in 
the  near  East. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  spoke  about  the  erade  of  wheat  and  the 
percentages  of  moisture  in  the  flour.     Who  fixes  that  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  The  Greek  Government.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  preparing  a  protest  to  the  Greek  Government  along  that  line. 
Somebody  has  put  one  over  on  the  Greek  Government  I  think. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  could  we  remedy  that,  if  they  would  not 
change  it  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  will  not  change  it  unless  we  take  the  matter  up 
vigorously.  But  I  think  they  will  change  it,  because  I  do  not  believe 
the  Government,  or  the  higher  officials  of  the  Government,  realize 
that  their  specifications  are  discriminating  against  us.  In  fact,  I  have 
talked  with  one  of  the  Greek  envoys  in  Washington  on  that  subject 
and  he  says  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  the  term  Manitoba 
wheat  simply  meant  a  certain  kind  of  wheat  and  not  that  that  grew 
exclusively  in  Manitoba.  That  I  am  told  by  some  of  the  wheat  people 
that  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  is  not  so.  It  simply  means  a 
certain  class  of  wheat  that  grows  in  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  hope  to  bring  new  evidence  to-morrow  to  show  thai 
that  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that. the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
supposed  to  handle. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  think  they  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  figures  as  to  the  balance  of  trade  show  a  balance 
in  our  favor  of  about  five  to  one  measured  in  drachmas. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  difference  in  exchange  or  in  the  depreci- 
ation of  the  drachma  that  would  alter  that  ratio? 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  would  not  alter  the  ratio.  Of  course,  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  the  drachma  is  depreciated  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  might  be  of  interest.  I  have  had  a 
talk  to-dajr  with  an  American  interested  in  opening  some  mining 
operations  in  Greece  for  a  certain  type  of  product  that  we  need  here. 
He  has  been  to  see  me  and  asked  me  a  very  long  string  of  questions 
that  really  a  trade  commissioner  would  be  able  to  answer  much  more 
intelligently  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Greece  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have  been  there  most  of  the  time  for  three  years. 
I  am  here  temporarily. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  wheat  that  was 
exported  to  Greece  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Only  in  a  general  way.  The  purchases  of  wheat  by 
the  Greek  Government  amounted  to  approximately  30,000  tons  per 
month.  That  covers  the  amount  of  wheat  used  m  Greece  as  con- 
stituted in  1914.  That  does  not  cover  part  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
which  have  been  added  to  Greece  since  1914.  Neither  does  it  include 
anything  for  the  portion  of  Asia  Minor  under  Greek  control  at  the 
present  time.  These  figures  as  to  Greek  trade  do  not  include  any 
trade  in  Asia  Minor,  because,  as  far  as  the  customs  are  concerned,  the 
port  of  Smyrna  is  still  considered  a  Turkish  port. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Has  the  Shipping  Board  a  route  to  Greece? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir.  They  nave  one  route  that  is  making  two  or 
three  sailings  a  month  from  New  York,  and  another  line  with  monthly 
sailings  from  Gulf  ports. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  What  are  manufactured  there? 

Mr.  Salmon.  You  mean  in  Greece? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  mclude  chemicals,  glass,  cotton  cloth,  shoes — 
I  can  give  you  a  complete  list  from  the  official  Greek  record  if  you 
care  for  that,  and  the  number  of  mei  employed. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  might  be  well  to  insert  that  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  true  that  most  of  the  manufacturing  concerns 
in  Greece  are  controlled  by  Germans  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  Greek  factories  are  small. 
You  will  find  a  large  percentage  of  the  so-called  factories  employ  not 
to  exceed  10  people.  The  Greek  in  business  is  an  individualist.  He 
does  not  go  in  lor  large  concerns  or  corporations,  but  he  wants  a 
business  of  such  size  that  he  can  know  every  detail  of  it  himself. 
Then  the  Greek  character  is  such  that  more  th^in  two  Greeks  can  not 
get  along  together  in  business.  Sometimes  they  have  relatives  in 
the  business  and  they  will  agree  together,  but  if  you  get  three  or 
four  of  them  you  get  into  trouble  right  away.  The  resmt  has  been 
that  all  Greek  industry  is  small. 

Take,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  lumber  yards.  In  Athens  and 
Pvraeus,  two  cities  having  a  population  approximately  the  same  as 
Washington,  there  are  aoout  200  lumber  yards.  In  the  city  of 
Washington  you  will  not  find  over  20  lumber  yards.  I  happen  to 
know  about' the  lumber  industry  personally.  A  great  many  of  those 
lumber  yards  are  about  the  size  of  this  room.  The  man  handles  i  H 
lumber  himself. 

Mr.  OuvER.  What  is  their  ability  to  pay  for  the  goods  shipped 
from  here  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Of  course,  at  the  present  time  the  Greek  financial 
situation  as  far  as  their  exchange  is  concerned,  is  bad.  The  internal 
situation,  however,  is  not  bad,  but  they  are  short  on  foreign  exchange, 
and  they  have  got  to  get  some  sort  of  poUtical  settlement  before  thej 
are  going  to  be  able  to  buy  the  amount  of  goods  they  need.  But  thw 
situation  has  had  a  good  effect  in  one  respect.  Immediately  after 
the  armistice  there  were  large  Quantities  of  American  goods  shipped 
to  that  part  of  the  world  with  tne  intention  of  their  eventually  going 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The  result  was  that  the  ports  in  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Mediterranian  were  full  of  American  goods,  which,  due  to  the 
political  situation,  could  not  go  into  the  Black  Sea.  Because  of  the 
depreciated  exchange  they  have  hesitated  to  buy  new  goods  in  large 

Jiuantities,  and  they  have  been  slowly  using  up  the  shipments  made 
or  Black  Sea  ports,  often  in  some  cases  wnere  the  goods  were  not 
particularly  adapted  for  Greece.  The  market  is  getting  bare  in  a 
great  many  things,  and  their  purchases  during  1922  will  have  to  be. 
m  excess  of  the  purchases  in  1921. 

88283—22 ^13 
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Thursday,  January  26,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

STATEMENTS    OF    MB.    WILLIAM    M.    STEUABT,    DIBECTOR, 
AND   MB.  FBED   A.  GOSNELL,  DISBUBSING   CLEBK. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  ON  WORK  OF  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Steuart,  you  might  give  us  a  statement,  if  you 
will,  of  the  present  condition  of  the  work  on  the  Fourteenth  Census. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  work,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Shreve,  consists,  first, 
of  the  enumeration  of  the  population.  A  volume  has  been  published 
giving  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  each 
State,  each  city,  and  each  place  of  2,500  inhabitants  and  over,  of 
each  county,  and  of  each  minor  civil  division.  That  volume  contains 
a  verv  brief  analvsis  *of  the  figures  for  the  total  population,  showing 
the  density  of  the  population  per  square  mile  and  the  centers  of 
population,  and  such  other  facts  as  are  associated  with  the  number 
of  people  living  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  includes 
the  population  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
That  volume,  I  believe,  was  published  much  earlier  in  the  census 
period  than  in  any  preceding  census. 

Another  volume  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  population,  showing 
its  composition  and  characteristics,  the  number  of  males  and  females, 
for  example,  their  ages,  and  the  number  of  foreign  bom  and  number 
of  ilUterates;  the  number  attending  schools,  the  number  of  dweUings- 
and  families.  That  volume  has  appeared  as  bulletins  for  each  State. 
These  bulletins  have  been  assembled  and  brought  together,  so  as  to 
show  the  corresponding  totals  for  the  United  States.  The  volume 
is  now  complete  and  in  the  printing  office.  Final  proofs,  I  think,  for 
all  sections  of  it,  have  been  returned. 

The  remaining  volume  for  the  population  will  be  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs, so  to  speak,  dealing  with  the  different  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion; marital  condition,  age,  foreign  stock,  mother  tongue,  nation- 
alities. Each  of  those  subjects — I  think  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  15  or  20  of  them — come  together  and  form  an  analysis  of 
different  elements  of  the  population.  Several  of  those  subjects  have 
been  sent  to  the  printer  and  the  tables  for  the  others  are  approach- 
ing completion.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  big  tables  for 
this  volume  will  be  finished  and  the  population  census  complete  and, 
so  far  as  the  tables  are  concerned,  will  be  printed  before  tne  end  of 
the  census  period.  That  disposes,  really,  of  the  population  census 
as  such. 

There  is  another  volume  connected  with  the  population  census, 
however,  dealing  with  occupations.  That  volume  consists  of  an 
analysis  of  the  people  employed  in  the  different  occupations;  their 
sex,  and  age,  nationality,  etc.  One  series  of  the  tables  for  that 
volume  has  been  sent  to  the  printer  and  the  work  is  well  advanced 
on  the  majority  of  the  big  tables  for  the  volume.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  finished  and  in  the  printing  office  before  the 
close  of  the  census  period.  At  the  preceding  census,  they  were 
unable  to  do  anything  with  that  volume;  it  .was  not  printed  and,  in 
fact,  very  little  work  was  done  on  it,  until  after  the  census  period. 
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In  addition,  the  population  division  has  had  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  tenure  of  homes,  in  order  to  furnish  one  of  the  factors  that  are 
required  to  estimate  or  arrive  at  the  total  amount  of  mortgages  on 
homes,  which  is  required  by  this  census  law  and  was  not  required 
by  the  preceding  census  law.  That  is  a  big  piece  of  work  in  itself; 
but  the  tables  are  also  well  advanced  and  I  tnink  it  will  be  finished 
before  the  census  period  is  over. 

The  next  big  section  of  the  census  is  agriculture.  It  will  consist  of 
a  volume  binoing  together  the  bulletins  on  agriculture  that  have 
been  issued  for  each  State.  It  is  a  very  lai^e  volume,  consisting  of 
three  parts.    Copy  for  it  is  in  the  Printing  (MBice  now,  complete. 

Another  volume  for  agriculture  will  take  the  different  elements  of 
agriculture,  tenure  of  farms,  for  example,  ages  of  farmers  and  nation- 
aUty  of  farmers,  and  present  the  figures  for  each  of  those  different 
elements  for  the  entire  country.  About  50  per  cent  of  that  volume 
is  finished  and  I  have  fixed  a  date  when  it  all  must  be  finished,  so 
that  it  will  all  be  in  the  hands  of  the  prill ter  before  the  end  of  the 
census  period. 

Anotner  section  of  the  apiculture  division  consists  of  the  figures 
for  irrigation.  These  data  nave  been  published  for  evenr  State,  and 
the  volume  on  the  subject  is  finished  and  in  the  hands  oi  the  printer. 

Another  report  relates  to  drainage,  and  all  of  the  State  bulletins 
for  it  have  gone  to  the  printer.  It  is  not  quite  as  far  advanced  as 
irrigation,  but  March  1  has  been  fixed  as  the  date  when  the  expert 
must  finish  the  report,  and  he  has  been  told  that  his  term  of  office 
will  expire  on  that  date  also.  If  he  wants  to  make  any  reputation 
out  of  this  census  he  will  have  to  finish  his  work  by  that  time.  He 
realizes  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  I  think  he  will  come  across. 

Another  section  of  the  census  consists  of  the  mines  and  mining 
industries.  Bulletins  have  been  pubhshed  for  all  of  the  States,  and 
March  1  has  been  fixed  as  the  date  when  the  report  must  be  finished. 
Fortunately  the  expert  in  charge  has  a  job  in  tne  Geological  Survey, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  his  transfer  to  the  survey  on  that  date  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  beUeve  he  will  finish  his  work. 

That  brings  us  to  the  census  of  manufactures.  The  census  of 
manufactures  is  somewhat  behind,  due  possibly  to  conditions  over 
which  we  did  not  have  control.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  to  press 
the  work  on  population.  That  was  the  backbone  of  the  census.  I 
felt  that  unless  we  got  through  with  the  population  census  in  all  of 
its  details  we  would  make  a  failure  of  it,  and  I  insisted  upon  the 
best  people  in  the  office  being  put  in  the  field  to  work  on  the  popula- 
tion. I  drew  from  the  other  divisions,  principally  the  manufacturing 
division,  and  that  delayed  the  start  of  the  field  work  on  the  census 
of  manufactures.  In  that  work  I  have  set  February  15  as  the  date 
on  which  the  last  State  bulletin  must  go  to  the  printer,  and  I  think 
we  will  be  able  to  finish  the  State  bulletins  by  that  time.  There  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  done  on  the  census  of  manmactures,  however,  after 
the  pubUcation  of  the  State  bulletins,  because  we  have  got  to  bring 
together  the  figures  for  the  different  industries  in  order  to  show  the 
totals  for  the  United  States  by  industries. 

Mr.  Shreve,  Just  how  extensive  was  that  census  i 

Mr.  Steuart.  At  this  time  ? 

Mr:  SuREVE.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Steuart.  How  do  you  mean — extensive  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  that  particular  item  of  manufactures? 

Mr.  Steitart.  It  corresponds  with  the  last  census  in  every  respect, 
except  it  is  more  elaborate,  by  including  establishments  engaged  in 
dyeing  and  finishing  clothing,  I  think  that  was  the  only  branai  not 
included  before. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  practically  covered  all  the  manufactimng  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Every  manufacturing  establishment  that  had  a  value 
of  products  of  $500  or  over.  It  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law 
controlling  the  enumeration  for  1910.  I  should  say  tlie  work  on  the 
volumes  for  the  manufacturing  section  are  about  45  per  cent  complete. 

Now  that  covers  the  work  laid  out  for  the  decennial  census.  In 
addition,  the  bureau  has  had  to  carry  on  its  regular  annual  statistical 
inquiries  such  as  the  financial  census  of  cities  and  States,  and  statistics 
of  oirths  and  deaths.  These  show  the  number  of  deaths,  causes  of 
death,  nationality  of  the  decedents,  age;  number  of  births  and 
nationality  of  parents  of  the  children  bom,  etc.  This,  you  know,  is  a 
pretty  big  piece  of  work,  covering  all  the  registration  States  and  cities, 
which  represent  about  85  per  cent  of  our  population  for  deaths,  and 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  population  for  births. 

Then  there  is  a  pretty  big  work  in  the  collection  of  the  figures  for 
cotton  ginning,  about  700  agents  are  employed  in  the  Southern  States 
on  that  branch  of  the  worn,  and  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
400,000  card  reports  coming  in  the  office  every  year.  These  reports 
have  to  be  examined,  added  and  the  figures  published  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Stireve.  Does  that  cover  the  cotton  for  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  All  the  cotton  production,  for  the  ginning;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  does  it  include  the  cotton  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  includes  the  cotton  on  hand — stocks  and  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  classified  as  to  quality? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  not  as  to  quality.  TTiat  has  been  one  feature 
we  have  been  talking  about  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Don't  you  think  it  should  be  classified,  as  to  cotton? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  stocks  of 
cotton,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  difl*erent  grades  of  cotton  that  are 
on  hand.  Some  of  the  cotton  is  worth  very  little,  while  other  cotton 
is  very  valuable,  and  the  stocks  of  cotton  that  are  partly  destroyed 
has  been  increasing  since  the  war.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
requests  for  information  of  that  character,  but  the  law  does  not  permit 
us  to  go  into  the  subject,  and  it  is  quite  an  extensive  field  if  we  get 
into  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  unable  to  give  us  any  information  of  the 
marketable  cotton  that  is  still  on  hand  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No.  We  made  an  investigation  last  fall  at  the 
request  of  Members  of  Congress  and  I  think  some  Senators.  Circulars 
were  sent  to  all  the  warehouses  and  compresses  and  places  where 
cotton  was  accumulated,  calling  for  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
tenderable  cotton,  cotton  that  was  tenderable  on  future  contracts; 
but  the  information  we  received  was  very  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
made  public,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  did  not  meet  the  requirements  at  all, 
because  the  warehousemen  had  no  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
cotton  that  was  in  the  bales  stored  in  their  warehouses.  It  was 
s  imply  put  there  for  storage  and  they  received  the  money  for  storing 
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SO  much  cotton,  and  they  did  not  care  whether  it  was  linters,  damaged 
cotton,  or  what. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  It  would  require  quite  a  bureau  to  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  would  require  quite  a  big  organization  if  you 
wanted  to  get  out  a  report  promptly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  would  be  very  valuable  information  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Very.  We  have  made  some  suggestions  about 
methods  that  could  he  followed  in  collecting  such  data. 

Just  to  summarize,  I  think  our  work  for  the  decennial  census  is  in 
just  as  good — I  do  not  want  to  say  better  than  at  any  preceding 
census  but  it  is  in  better  condition  than  any  census  with  which 
I  have  been  connected,  and  I  have  been  connected  with  each  one 
since  1880. 

COST  OF  THIRTEENTH  AND  FOURTEENTH  DECENNIAL  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  give  us  a  table  of  comparison,  showing  the 
amount  of  the  time  consumed  and  the  expense  in  securing  this 
information,  as  compared  with  the  taking  oi  the  other  censuses  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Weft,  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  altogether  a 
fair  comparison.  I  can  give  you  what  the  preceding  censuses  cost 
and  what  this  one  cost;  but  in  making  a  comparison  of  the  costs  of 
censuses,  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  the  corresponding  increase  in  all  industries  and  agriculture ; 
and  then  also,  and  very  important,  is  the  demand  for  more  detailed 
information.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  population  and  indus- 
tries there  is  insistent  demand  for  more  detailed  information  and 
more  exact  information  about  various  features  and  conditions  of 
industries  than  at  any  preceding  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
People  seem  to  have  had  an  awaKening  here  lately  to  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on  ana  they  want  to  know. 

They  fail  to  give  due  weignt  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  big  country ; 
it  is  not  like  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  where  a  man  can  get 
around  in  a  day  or  two;  it  takes  time  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  to 
southern  California  to  get  information.  And  then  we  are  a  free 
people,  and  a  great  many  of  them  do  not  care  about  telling  what  they 
are  doing,  and  we  have  to  persuade  them  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  it  takes  time.  So  a  comparison  of  costs  of  censuses  is  apt  to 
be  misleading.  You  can  say  tnat  the  last  census,  during  the  census 
period,  cost  so  many  million  dollars,  and  this  census,  during  this 
census  period,  cost  so  many  million  dollars  more;  but  unless  you 
take  all  the  other  elements  into  consideration,  it  Ls  not  an  enlightening 
or  informing  comparison  at  all. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  it  not  be  enlightening  if  you  make  a  report 
of  the  activities  you  have  now  and  which  have  never  been  included  in 
a  census  before  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  We  can  make  such  a  report 
and  can  tell  you  what  we  did  this  census  and  did  not  do  at  the  last 
census. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  just  place  a  short  statement  in  the  record. 
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Statement  shouing  the  cost  of  the  Fmirteenth  Decennial  Census  compared  tcith  the  cost  of 
the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census. 


Cost  of  all  inquiries,  includiog  annual  and  other  in 

vestiKations 

Cost  of  decennial  inquiries  only 

C^jst  of  annual  and  other  investigations 


Thirteenth      Fourteenth 

Census,  Census, 

1909  to  1912.     1919  to  1922  > 


Increase  in  cost  at 
Fourteenth  Census 
over  the  cost  oC  the 
Thirteenth  Census. 


$16,Z\S.838  I  $22,899,047 
14,573.076  20,096.047 
1.685,762  I        2,803,000 


16.640,209 
5.522  971 
1, 117,238 


Per  cad. 

40.  S 
37.  S 
66.7 


^  Actual  cost  to  Dec.  31, 1921.    To  this  have  been  added  the  estimated  amounts  required  to  June  30. 1962. 

Cents- 

The  per  capita  cost  of  all  Inquiries  at  the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census  period 17. 7 

The  per  capita  coet  of  all  inquiries  at  the  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  period 21. 7 

The  per  capita  cost  of  Thirteenth  Census  inquiries  only ^^.9 

The  per  capita  cost  of  Fourteenth  Census  inquiries  only 19.0 

The  per  capita  cost  of  annual  and  other  in\-estigations  at  the  Thirteenth  Census  period 1.  J* 

The  per  capita  cost  of  annual  and  other  investigations  at  the  Fourteenth  Census  period 2. 7 

The  population  of  the  continental  United  States  at  the  Thirteenth  Census  was  91,972,266  and  the  popu- 
lation at  the  Fourteenth  Census  was  105,710,620,  an  increase  of  13,738,354,  or  14.9  per  cent. 

Principal  increases  in  the  cost  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  over  the  Thirteenth  Census. 


Cost  from        C^ost  from 

July  1, 1909,  I  July  1, 1919, 

to  Dec.  31,       to  Dec.  31. 

1911.  1921. 


Office  salaries— population I  $2, 041 ,  510 

Office  salaries— apiculture ,  939, 056 

Office  salaries— manufactures i  829, 293 

Field  expenses— manufactures 726, 033 

Enumeration 6, 223, 013 

Vital  statistics— office  and  field |  295,295 

Total I  11,054,300 


$3,251,874 
1,743,825 
1,105,061 
1,079,753 
9,472,820 
561,818 


Increase. 


$1,210,964 
804,769 
275,768 
353,725 

3,249,W7 
266,523 


17,215,156 


6,160,966 


INABIUTY   TO   SECURE    MEN    FOR   TAKING    OF   CENSUS. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  a  pretty  big  organization  that  we  have  to 
provide  for.  A  force  of  approximately  100,000  people  scattered 
all  over  the  country  must  be  instructed  and  started  to  work  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  a  given  date.  We  have  got  to  find  those  people  and 
persuade  them  to  accept  temporary  work  at  low  pay.  It  is  a  very- 
small  compensation  thev  get  for  only  a  very  short  time.  In  1920 
we  found  greater  difficulty  than  ever  before,  because  there  were  but 
few  people  idle  who  would  accept  the  temporary  employment  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  low  salary.  It  drove  us  to  distraction 
to  get  people  to  do  the  work.  The  enumeration  of  the  population 
that  ought  to  have  been  finished  in  30  days,  in  some  sections,  was 
not  finished  in  six  months.  We  had  all  that  to  contend  with  in 
order  to  get  the  information  into  the  office — features  that  have  never 
been  met  in  any  recent  enumeration — the  first  time  since  the  Civil 
War  that  we  have  had  such  diffculty. 

We  naturally  expect  an  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  the  census 
because  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  population  and  the  in- 
dustries enumerated.  The  principal  element  of  increase  at  this 
census,  however,  was  in  the  pay  of  enumerators.  The  law  provides 
that  the  enumerators  can  be  paid  on  the  per  capita  basis  of  from  2 
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to  4  cents  for  each  inhabitant  enumerated;  from  20  to  30  cents  for 
each  establishment  and  farm  reported,  and  from  20  to  25  cents  for 
each  drainage  enterprise  reported.  At  the  census  of  1910  the 
enumerators  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  each  person  enumer- 
ated. At  this  census  we  found  it  impossible  to  secure  enumerators 
unless  we  paid  the  maximum  amount,  4  cents,  and  also  the  maximum 
amount  for  establishments  and  farms.  Further,  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  larger  number  of  enumerators  on  the  per  diem  basis 
of  payment  at  this  census  than  at  any  preceding  enumeration.  The 
cost  of  the  field  work  of  the  census,  therefore,  was  greatly  increased 
and  this  is  the  pricipal  reason  why  the  per  capita  expenditure  was 
increased  from  15.9  cents  in  1910  to  19  cents  in  1920. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  that  was  brought  about  by  reason  of  the 
activities  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  01^,  yes;  the  men  had  gone  in  the  Army  and  were 
not  there  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  not  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  men  now? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No.  Our  difficulty  now  is  discharging  them  and  in 
closing  out  the  office. 

NUMBER    OF    EMPLOYEES   IN    WASHINGTON   AT   PEAK   OF  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  remember  about  how  many  men  you 
employed  at  the  peak  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Between  six  and  seven  thousand. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  about  how  many  men  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Now  we  have  about  1,500.  During  the  past  18 
months  my  principal  difficulty  has  been  to  discharge  people  and  keep 
them  out  after  they  were  discharged. 

Mr,  Shreve.  Will  there  be  a  further  decrease  from  now  on  until 
the  1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  About  a  thousand  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Pretty  near;  and  every  one  I  discharge  is  the  very 
one,  as  I  think  I  told  you  before,  that  should  not  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Shreve.  July  1  you  will  oe  down  to  about  500? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Six  hundred  and  fifty,  if  our  estimates  go  through. 

UNEXPENDED   BALANCE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  unexpended  balance  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  The  unexpended  balance  is  $1,600,000,  and  in 
addition  to  that  we  have  transferred  $400,000  to  the  general  reserve 
of  the  Treasmy,  through  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  there  was  also 
transferred  $250,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by  a  deficiency  act 
of  Congress,  making  a  total  of  $650,000  of  the  bureau*s  appropria- 
tions for  the  Fourteenth  Census  that  will  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  other  words,  we  have  not  spent  all  the  money 
that  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  be  your  unexpected  balance  on  the  1st 
of  July  ? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  saved  $650,000  and  transferred  it  to 
other  offices.  I  am  making  arrangements  now  to  spend  all  the  rest 
of  it  in  this  biennial  census  of  manufactures  that  is  just  starting. 
I  think  it  will  be  all  spent.  Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  spend 
it.     We  are  going  to  get  a  return  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  that  appropriation  cover  this  biennial  census 
of  manufactures  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  law  says  there  shall  be  a  biennial  census  of 
manufactures  taken  in  1922  covering  operations  of  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  for  1921.  We  have  the  money  to  start  the  work 
and  get  it  well  advanced  before  the  close  of  the  year.     But  we  re- 

auire  an  additional  appropriation  to  carry  it  on  during  the  next 
seal  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  For  the  next  fiscal  year  ?  That  is  in  an  item  that 
will  be  considered  later. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  will  you  spend  this  year  altogether? 

Mr.  Steuart.  For  om-  Fourteenth  Census  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  You  mean  including  the  expenses  the  biennial 
census  of  manufactures  to  June  30,  1922  i 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  We  will  spend  about  $3,280,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  be  able  to  settle  with  the  printer  i 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  Printing  Office  is  paid  out  of  our  $22,900,000 
appropriation.  All  of  our  pnnting  expenses  for  the  decennial  census 
are  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  bureau,  not  out  of  the  de- 
partment appropriation.  We  have  to  cover  all  expenses  during  the 
census  period, 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  were  present  when  Mr.  Madden  made  the  open- 
ing statement  i 

Mr.  Steuart.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  familiar,  then,  with  the  policy  of  the  commit- 
tee laid  down  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

AUTnORITY   TO    SUSPEND   CERTAIN    WORK    DURfNC.    DECENNIAL   CENSUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  29  there  is  a  proviso  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  suspend  during  the 
decennial  census  period  such  work  of  the  Census  Office,  other  than 
the  Fourteenth  Census,  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  Have  you  ever 
made  any  use  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  made  use  of  that.  The  Secretary 
has  suspended  the  work  of  collecting  financial  statistics  of  cities  for 
the  year  1920.  He  did  that  because  the  men  who  had  heretofore 
been  employed  on  that  branch  of  the  work  were  skilled  employees  of 
the  Census,  and  they  are  one  of  the  class  of  people  referred  to  when 
I  said  I  took  everybody  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  and  put  them  on 
the  census  of  thepopulation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  your  present  appropriations  cover  that? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  already  included  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 
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REDUCTION   IN    SALARIES   OP   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  that  the  law  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  is  used 
as  the  basis  for  comparison  in  lieu  of  the  lump-sum  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  In  1919  you  had  $739,240,  and  your  estimate 
for  1923  is  $915,330.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  cause  of  that 
increase. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  taking  of  the  census  was 
one  of  the  first  functions  of  this  Government,  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Census  OflSce  in  which  that  work  should  be  done  has  been 
one  of  the  last.  In  other  words,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  the 
baby  bureau  of  the  department,  and  yet  its  work  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  work  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Government.  It  was  established  as  a  permanent  bureau  in  1902 
and  the  law  establishing  it  as  a  permanent  office  was  under  discussion 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  decided  that  the  only  wav  to- continue  the 
bureau  was  to  have  it  work  in  two  capacities.  Therefore  you  will 
find  laws  providing  for  an  organization  during  each  decennial  period 
of  three  years  and  then  providing  for  an  organization  during  the 
years  mtervening  between  the  census  years.  The  law  says  that  that 
temporary  organization  shall  go  out  of  existence  on  a  certain  date, 
and  that  the  permanent  organization  shall  start  on  the  day  after. 
Now,  in  making  up  the  estimates  for  1923  we  have  been  instructed 
to  make  our  comparisons  with  1922,  just  as  every  other  bureau  made 
its  comparisons.  You  will  find  in  all  your  estimates,  I  think,  a 
comparison  between  the  statutory  positions  in  1922  and  those  esti- 
mated for  1923.  The  estimates  for  the  Census  Bureau  were  made 
up  in  the  same  way.  I  was  very  careful  that  there  should  be  no 
increase  of  any  character  in  the  salary  of  any  position  in  1923  as 
compared  with  1922. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  they  compare  with  1919? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  I  will  come  to  that.  But  some  one  in  taking 
those  estimates  compared  them  with  1919,  which  is  a  period  existing 
before  the  present  organization.  I  suppose  their  idea  was  that 
when  the  bureau  went  back  under  the  permanent  organization  that 
its  salaries  should  revert  to  the  salaries  that  existed  when  it  was 
under  the  permanent  organization  before  the  census  period.  Now, 
if  that  policy  is  carried  out  and  the  appropriations  for  the  next  year 
are  maae  on  the  basis  of  the  appropriations  for  1919  for  the  statutory 
positions,  we  find  it  will  occur  this  way:  Instead  of  there  being  any 
mcrease  in  the  salaries  of  the  employees  of  the  Census  Bureau,  every 
one  will  be  decreased.  For  instance,  three  statisticians  who  now 
get  $4,000  will  each  get  $3,000;  two  statisticians  who  get  $3,600 
will  get  $3,000;  a  geographer  who  gets  $3,000  will  get  $2,000;  9 
chiefs  of  divisions  who  get  $2,500  will  get  $2,000;  8  chiefs  of  divisions 
who  get  $2,500,  a  private  secretary  who  gets  $2,250,  10  statistical 
experts  who  get  $2,000,  an  appointment  clerk  who  gets  $2,750,  will 
all  get  $1,800,  and  so  on  down.  It  will  be  simply  a  tragedy  in  the 
bureau.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  the  reductions  in  each  of 
those  grades  which  I  will  be  glad  to  put  m  evidence. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  it  in  the  record.  It  will 
also  show  the  salaries  they  are  now  receiving  ? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  It  shows  the  salaries  they  are  now 
receiving  and  what  their  salaries  will  be  if  you  reduce  them  to  the 
1919  schedule.  I  believe  this  will  be  the  only  bureau  in  the  Govern- 
ment in  which  such  a  decrease  will  be  made. 

St&tement  showing  the  number  of  permanent  census  employees  and  their  present  salarus 
and  the  salaries  they  would  he  reduced  to  if  the  appropriations  for  1919  are  provided  for 
in  1923, 


Number  of  positions  and  salaries  provided  in  the  1919 
appropriation  act. 


OfBoe. 


Director 

Chief  clerk 

Chief  statlsticiana. . . '. 

Geographer 

Expert  chiefs  of  division. 
Stenographer 


Clerks. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Rate. 


S6,000 
2,500 

3,000 

2,000 
2,000 
1,500 

1,800 


1,600 
1,400 


1,200 


1,000 


900 


Number. 


65 


285 


Permanent  ceosus  emplojrees  and  their  compensa- 
tion, who  would.come  within  each  group. 


OfOce. 


Director 

Chief  clerk 

/Chief  sUtisticians. 
\....do.. 


Oeojrrapher 

Chiefs  of  division 

Stenographer , 

Chiefs  of  division... 

Priv-ate  secretary 

Statistical  experts. . , 

Apoointment  clerk., 

Disbursing  clerk  — 

Clerks 

Stenographers , 

/Clerks 

V-do 

— do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Vacancies 

....do 


Rat«.     Number. 


$7,500 
4,000 
4,000 
3,60G 
3,00C 
2,500 
1,500 
2,500 
2  250 
2,000 
2,750 
3,000 
1,800 
1.800 
1,800 
1.680 
1,680 
1,600 
1,560 
1,440 
1,400 
1,380 
1,320 
1,320 
1,260 
1,200 
1,140 
1,08C 
1,000 


I 
1 
3 
2 
1 
9 
1 
8 
1 

10 
1 
I 
25 
4 

44 
21 
32 
26 
28 
5 
51 
117 
26 
23 
22 
20 
9 
1 
1 


I 


The  above  statement  docs  not  include  21  permanent  census  employees  whose  designation  now  is  that 
of  special  agent. 

ADDITIONAL   STATISTICAL    E.XPERTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  30  of  the  bill,  are  there  any  increases  of 
salary  from  what  the  employees  are  now  receiving  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  are  no  increases  in  salary.  There  have  been 
some  decreases  in  salary,  some  that  I  have  been  able  to  work  in 
without  detriment  to  the  employees,  but  there  is  a  provision  for 
seven  more  statistical  experts.  We  now  have  10,  and  that  page 
provides  for  17.     That  is  the  only  increase. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  occasion  for  that? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  occasion  for  that  is  that  during  the  census 
period  we  transferred  from  the  statutory  roll  some  of  the  skilled 
employees  to  the  nonstatutory  roll,  appointing  them  as  special 
agents.  The  law  permitted  the  Director  of  the  Census  to  appoint 
25  special  agents  at  $10  a  day  or  less.  We  did  not  have  enough 
statutory  positions  to  take  care  of  our  old  faithful  skilled  employees 
and  therefore  they  were  transferred  to  the  special-agent  roll. 

I  have  increased  the  number  of  statistical  experts  in  order  to  take 
care  of  those  men  and  not  have  to  reduce  them  to  a  ridiculously  low 
salary. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Those  17  have  not  been  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  have  not  been  authorized  by  law,  and  on  Mr. 
Madden^s  statement,  they  will  come  out  because  there  are  seven  of 
them  there  that  are  in  excess  of  the  existing  positions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  only  increase  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  That  does  not  increase  the  salary  of  those  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  mean  a  decrease  over  what  they  are  now 
getting.  There  are  650  people  provided  for  in  the  estimate  for  1923 
and  the  total  compensation  is  approximately  $49,550  less  than  their 
present  salaries.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  are  now  getting  $1,680  we  now  estimate  at  $1,600;  those 
now  getting  $1,550  will  get  $1,400;  those  getting  $1,260  will  get 
$1,200,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  that  you  have  really  made  a  reduction? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  reduction  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection  I  have  here  a 
tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  each  of  these  positions, 
according  to  the  1919  census,  the  salaries  of  those  positions,  according 
to  the  reclassification  bill,  the  salaries  of  the  same  positions  as  I  have 
estimated  them,  and  the  total  that  I  have  estimated  is  $915^000, 
while  the  reclassifiction  bill  gives  it  at  $1,086,000.  If  you  like,  I  will 
put  that  in  the  record,  because  I  think  it  is  instructive. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Statement, 


Position. 


Statutory  positions 
appropriated  for 
in  1019. 


Numl)er.      Salary. 


Director 

Assistant  director 

Chief  clerk 

Disbursiiig  clerk 

Chief  statLstidans 

Do 

Qecgrapber 

Expert  chiefs  of  division 

Do 

Private  secretary  to  director. . 

Statistical  experts 

Stenographers 

Stenographer 

Clerks 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Photostat  operators . 

Skilled  laborers 

Skilled  laborer 


Assistant  messengers. 

Messenger  boys 

Unskilled  laborers.... 


Total. 


1 
20 

30 

65 
285 
90 

81 


609 


Same  estimates  pro- 
posed under  pro- 
visions of  reclassi- 
fication bill. 


Number.      Salary. 


S6,000 
* '2,566 


3,000 


2,000 
2,000 


1,500 
1,800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

900 


900 
720 
840 
720 
480 
720 


739,240 


10 

5  ! 
1 
17  1 


35 

25 

50 

121 

200 

84 

50 

2 

3 

1 

3 

5 

4 

4 


650 


$7,500 


5,400 
3,000 
5,400 
4,140 


4,120 
2,700 
2,460 
3,120. 


1,740 
2,340 
2,040 
1,980 
1,800 
1,620 
1,440 
1,260 
1,140 
1,440 
1,140 
1,080 
1,200 
1,080 
720 
1,080 


1,086,060 


Estimates  of  statu- 
tory positions  for 
1923  submitted  to 
Budget  Bureau. 


Number. 


Salary. 


110  ' 

200 

90 

14 

2  I 

3 

1 

3 

5 

4 
12  ' 


650 


$7,500 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
4,000 
3,600 
3,000 
2,500 


2,250 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

840 

720 

480 

720 


915,330 
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Mr.  Steuart.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  whole  question  is  due  entirely  to 
whether  or  not  we  make  the  comparisons  with  1919  or  with  1922, 
and  I  am  just  begging  you  to  treat  the  Census  Bureau  in  the  same 
way  that  you  treat  every  other  bureau  and  make  the  comparisons 
with  1922. 

CHIEF  CLERK. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  right  there,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  gets  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  for  the  whole  department  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  It  would  hardly  seem  fair  to  give  the  chief 
clerk  of  a  bureau  $1,000  more  than  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  that  is  what  he  has  been  getting  for  the  last 
three  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  He  has  been  getting  $4,000? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course  that  is  under  the  special  law  for  the  census  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  before  th^t  he  got  $2,500. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  such  a  material  reduction  in  the  work,  the 
chief  clerk  wiU  not  have  so  much  to  do,  will  he  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  he  will  not  have  as  much  to  do  as  he  had  during 
the  decennial  census  period.  I  do  not  think  he  could  stand  up  under 
it  if  he  did  have  it.     I  know  I  could  not. 

Now,  here  is  another  statement.  You  have  made  that  comparison 
of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department. 
Here  is  a  statement  that  shows  the  average  salaries  paid  to  the  clerks 
in  the  Census  Bureau  and  in  other  bureaus  of  the  department,  all 
clerks  from  $900  up.  The  average  salary  of  the  Census  bureau  under 
our  estimates  is  $1,424  per  annum,  ni  the  Fisheries  it  is  $1,519; 
Standards,  $1,874;  Navigation,  $1,276,  less  than  the  Census;  Steam- 
boat Inspection,  $1,282,  less  than  the  Census;  but  each  of  those 
bureaus  only  has  a  very  few  people  in  Washington.  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  $1,503;  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  $1,684. 

Now,  making  the  comparison  of  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,200,  our 
estimated  average  per  clerk  is  $1,711;  Fisheries,  $1,834;  Standards, 
$2,167;  Navigation,  $1,618;  Lighthouses,  $2,122.  Our  estimate  of 
$1,711  for  1923,  on  the  average,  is  less  than  what  they  are  now  get- 
ting for  the  same  positions,  which  is  $1,797.  So,  takmg  the  Census 
Bureau  by  and  large,  our  estimates  call  for  a  decrease  in  the  salaries 
as  compared  with  1922. 

Now,  there  may  be  cases  like  those  you  have  just  referred  to  where 
the  chief  clerk  oi  the  bureau  gets  more  than  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
department,  but  I  beUeve  you  will  find  that  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus 
get  more  than  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  department  gets.  So 
that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  present  legislation. 

Then  on  that  same  subject  I  have  another  statement  comparing 
the  salaries  of  these  statutory  positions  in  1922  with  those  in  1923 
for  the  same  positions,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees 
on  our  estimate.     I  will  put  that  in. 
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Statement  of  proposed  estimates  for  statutory  positions  for  fiscal  year  192S  as  compared 
with  statutory  positions  for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 


Position. 

Statutory  i 

HJsition.s, 
I. 

Total. 

Proposed  statutory 
positions,  1923. 

• 
Increase  (-h)  or 
decrease. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sal- 
ary. 

Num- 
ber. 

a^y:      Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total. 

Director 

1 

t7.500 

-17,500 

5,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,750 

12,000 

10,800 

3,000 

42,500 

2, 250 

20,000 

7,200 

1,500 

135,000 

95,760 

48,000 

48,360 

10,080 

91,000 

273,240 

149, 160 

166,320 

588,000 

531,240 

340,200 

53,040 

90,000 

8,  (MO 

72,900 

1,200 

2,400 

7,000 

6,300 

840 

2,880 

13,440 

4,320 

3,840 

12,960 

1 
I 
1 

1 

17,500       $7,600 
5,000         5,000 
4,000         4,000 
3,000         3,000 

1     5,000 
1     4,000 
1  ;  3,000 
1  !  2,750 
3  '  4,000 
3  '  3,600 
1  1  3,000 
17  '  2.500 

Chief  clerk 

Disbursing  clerk 

Appoint  men  t  derk 

1 

$2,750 

Chief  statisticians 

3 
3 
1 

17 
I 

17 
4 

75 

4,000       12,000 
3,600       10,800 
.5,000         3,000 
2,500       42- .son 

Do 

Geographer 

Chiefs  of  division 

J'iecretary  to  director 

1 

10 

4 

1 

75 

57 

30 

31 

7 

65 

198 

113 

132 

490 

486 

315 

52 

90 

9 

81 

1 

2 

7 

7 

4 

16 
6 

8 
18 

2,250 

2,000 

1,800 

1,500 

1,800 

1,680 

1,600 

1,560 

1,440 

1,400 

1,380 

1,320 

1,260 

1,200 

1,140 

1,080 

1,020 

1,000 

960 

900 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

840 

720 

»40 

720 

480 

720 

2,250 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,800 

2,250 

34,000 

7,200 

1,500 

135,000 

statistical  expert 

+  14,000 

Stenographers 

Do 

riCTk 

Do 

57 
+  50 

'\ 
+  45 
198 
113 
132 
^90 
466 
315 
52 

95,760 

Do 



80 

1,600 

128,000 

+  80,000 

Do      

48,360 
10,080 

Do 

Do 

110 

1,400 

154,000 

+  63,000 

Do 

273,240 

Do                                      

149,160 

Do 

166,320 

Do 

200 

1,200 

240,000 

348,000 

Do 

531,240 

Do 

340,200 

Do 

53,040 

Do 

90 

1,000 

90,000 

Oo                    

9 
67 

1 

8,640 

Do 

14 

900 

12,600 

60,300 

Engineer                          ...      ....... 

1,200 

Photostat  operator 

2 

1.200 

2,400 

3,000 

900 

Skilled  laborer 

3     1,000 
1         900 

4 

6 

1 
4 
13 
1 

4 
6 

4,000 

Do         

5,400 

Do 

840 

Do         

j 

2,880 

Messenger 

3  840 
5         ?20 

4  480 
12         720 

2,520 
3,600 
1,920 
8,740 

10,920 

Assistant  messenser          .. 

720 

Messencer  bov 

1,920 

Unskiltra  laborer 

4,320 

Total 

2,326 

2,877,620 

650    

915,330 

4-102 
1,778 
1,676 

+  157,000 

Net  deerease                                .   . 

2,119,290 
1,932,290 

1 

; 

DISBURSING   CLERK. 


Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  require  this  disbursing  clerk  now  ?  There  is 
a  general  disbursing  clerk  for  ail  the  offices.  Of  course,  during  the 
decennial  census  period  I  can  understand  why  you  need  him,  but  do 
you  require  him  now  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  disbursing  clerk  was,  of  couree,  absolutely 
necessary  during  the  census  period  when  we  were  disbursing  very 
large  amounts  of  money  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people.  While 
there  is  no  disbursing  clerk  in  all  of  the  bureaus,  there  has  been  in 
actual  practice  a  necessity  for  a  disbursing  clerk.  I  will  just  ask  Mr, 
Gosnell  to  explain  the  situation  to  you,  oecause  the  same  problem 
exists  in  the  other  bureaus.  But  the  Census  Bureau,  for  the  number 
of  people  employed,  is  the  largest  bureau  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Mr.  Gosnell  (interposing).  It  may  not  be  the  largest  one  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  most  all  the  other  large  bureaus  have 
either  disbiu^ing  clerks  or  special  disbursing  agents.     Up  to  1909 
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the  Census  Bureau  had  a  permanent  disbursmg  clerk  and  appoint- 
ment clerk  combined  at  $2,500.  It  was  eliminated  in  the  appropri- 
ation bill  for  1913  and  again  included  for  the  period  of  the  decennial 
census.  The  Census  Bureau  has  a  great  many  people  who  travel 
outside  of  Washington,  and  in  order  that  they  can  do  their  work 
properly  they  have  got  to  have  funds  and  they  have  got  to  have 
those  funds  promptly.  If  we  did  not  have  a  disbursing  office  we 
would  have  to  mamtain  an  accounts  section  which  audits  the  vouch- 
ers, assists  in  the  preparation  of,  the  estimates,  and  does  all  the  other 
accounting  work  of  the  bureau.  If  we  have  a  disbursing  office  we 
can  pay  the  accounts  within  three  or  four  days  after  they  are  presented 
to  the  office,  which  was  done  during  the  decennial  census  period,  with 
the  exception  of  the  enumerators,  and  they  were  paid  as  promptly 
as  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  can  see  the  need  for  it  during  the  census  period, 
but  just  now  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  approximately  400  or 
500  men  in  the  field  on  the  1st  of  July  coUecting  statistics  of  manufac- 
turers. They  will  have  traveling  expense  accounts,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  reimbursed  promptly,  and  we  can  pay  them  much 
more  promptly  than  they  can  be  paid  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  with  practically  no  additional  expense.  Qpr  estimates  show 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  disbursing  offifce  will  be  approxi- 
mately from  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  year  more  than  the  expense  of  main- 
taining an  accounts  division. 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  other  words,  all  those  vouchers  have  to  be  audited. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  does 
business  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  GroSNELL.  And  they  have  to  maintain  an  accountant  at  $2,500 
a  year.  He  is  practically  a  disbursing  clerk.  He  does  not,  however, 
draw  the  checks. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  an  accountant? 

Mr.  Gosnell.  No;  and  if  we  do  not  get  the  position  we  will  not 
have  any  other  place  provided  for  an  accoimtant  who  would  get  a 
salary  commensurate  with  the  work  he  is  required  to  do. 

Mr.  Steuart.  If  that  position  is  not  provided  I  have  got  to  detail 
a  clerk  to  audit  the  accounts  and  put  them  in  shape  and  send  them 
up  to  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  department.  The  agents  in  the 
field  are  working  and  the  daily  reports  of  the  field  agents  come  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  and  necessanly  the  accounts  have  to  be  audited  in 
the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  accounts  are  examined  by  the  officers  before 
they  go  to  the  disbursing  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  have  to  be  examined  in  the  Census  Bureau. 
There  is  no  examination  before  they  come  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
That  matter,  of  course,  is  one  that  appUes  to  all  the  other  bureaus. 

Now,  here  is  a  statement  I  have  had  prepared  showing  the  names 
of  some  of  the  employees  who  have  left  the  CeDsus  Bureau  because 
of  the  low  salaries  and  gone  into  other  positions,  and  showing  the 
salary  they  get  in  the  other  positions.  Here  is  one  man  who  was 
getting  $1,250  and  went  to  the  Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  That  condition  will  hardly  obtain  just 
now,  will  it  ? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  obtaining  with  us.  We  have 
had  very  low  salary  grades. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Men  to-day  are  walking  the  streets  looking  for  work. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  but  thev  are  not  this  class  of  men.  One  man 
left  us  in  January,  1921,  and  one  in  December,  1921.  That  is  the 
last  one. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  proper  under  the 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  has  been  a  great  struggle;  we  have  had  a  ver^ 
great  tiumover  in  the  Census  Bureau,  but  it  is  not  as  acute  now  as  it 
used  to  be. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Steuart,  what  your  permanent 
total  was  in  1919? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Six  hundred  and  nine. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  will  it  be  on  the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  our  estimates  we  figure  on  650. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  slight  increase  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  a  very  slight  increase  since  1919. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  tKe  safiiry  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  a  matter  I  would  rather  not  discuss. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  ask  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  am  taknig  the  estimates  up  first. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  the  Taw  provided  for  an  increase,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  During  the  census  period.  Well,  we  will  pass  that 
for  the  present. 

ASSISTANT   DIRECTOR. 

Now,  there  is  some  new  language  here  providing  for  an  assistant 
director.     Is  an  assistant  director  needed  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  he  is.  That  is  what  we  have  now,  and  I 
think  that  is  an  office  that  we  ought  to  have.  I  beUeve  that  most  of 
the  bureaus  have  an  assistant,  haven't  the}'^,  by  one  name  or  another? 

Mr.  GosNELL.   Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  just  provided  during  the  census  period  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  that  period  has  now  passetl  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  The  provision  about  one  of  the  chief 
statisticians  being  designated  t^  act  as  director  is  new  legislation,  and 
the  provision  for  a  disbursing  clerk  is  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  private  secretary  to  the  director  also  is  new  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  And  7  of  the  17  statistical  experts  is  new 
l^islation.  Two  photostat  operators,  at  SI, 200  each — that  is  new 
l^slation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  authorized  under  general  legislation  ? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  All  of  these  positions  were  authorized  in  the  Census 
act. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  provisions  are  new  legislation  as  compared  with 
the  law  as  it  existed  in  1919. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  I  think  before  we  leave  that  page,  Mr.  Steuart, 
you  had  better  tell  us  the  reason  why  vou  need  these  positions  which 
you  have  had  for  several  years,  but  which  are  specially  authorized. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  assistant  director^ 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Steuart.  The  assistant  directorship  has  always  been  provided 
for  during  the  decennial  census  periods  and  I  think  tnat  it  would  have 
been  left  in  the  organization  at  the  end  of  the  census  of  1910,  but 
unfortunately  that  temporary  organization  passed  into  the  permanent 
organization  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  the  administration  and 
there  was  a  general  tendency  to  cut  out  everything  possible,  and  I 
think  that  is  when  the  thing  started  as  the  assistant  director  was 
dropped  at  that  time.  I  was  consulted  about  it  at  the  time  and  was 
informed  that  the  administration  was  going  to  curtail  the  activities 
of  the  bureau  in  every  respect  possible,  and  the  assistant  director  was 
one   position   that  should  be  dropped   off. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  appoints  him  now? 

Mr.  Steuart.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

CHIEF   STATISTICIANS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  the  three  chief  statisticians  you  have 
there  at  $4,000  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  the  same  as  we  have.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  that  since  1919  except  in  the  salary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  did  not  have  them  in  1919,  did  you? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  their  duties  ? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  In  1919  we  had  five  at  $3,000. 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  one  more  than  we  had  in  1919. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  six  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  Each  one  of  those  men  has  chaise  of  a 
specific  piece  of  work  in  the  Census  Bureau.  All  that  I  have  said 
aoout  the  population,  for  instance,  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
chief  statisticians  for  agriculture  and  manufactures,  etc. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  how  those  men  operate.  There 
are  six  of  them.  Just  tell  us  what  they  do.  Are  they  chiefs  of 
divisions  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  chiefs  of  divisions.  Now,  the 
chief  statistician  for  population  has  under  his  supervision  in  the 
Census  Bureau  right  now,  I  think,  600  people. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tnat  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Steuart.  And  after  next  July  when  the  force  gets  down  to  its 
minimum  he  will  have  over  100  people. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  will  he  have  to  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  He  will  then  be  organizing  his  work  for  the  next 
census.  I  think  marriages  and  divorces  come  under  him.  He 
has  part  of  the  biennial  census  of  manufactures.  He  has  the  Western 
States — the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Those  are  the 
principal  pieces  of  his  work,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  have 
under  his  supervision  more  or  less  proof  reading  and  checking  up 
of  reports  of  the  decennial  census.  Those  are  the  important  thmgs. 
The  law  provides  certain  things  that  are  assigned  to  that  position. 

Mr.  Shreve.  He  gets  $4,000  now. 
Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  he  gets  $4,000  now. 
Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  all  employed  now  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  employed.  That  feature  is 
something  that  will  come  later  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  activities  are  of  each  one 
of  these  statisticians  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  is  one  statistician  who  has  charge  of  the 
financial  statistics  of  cities  and  States.  Primarily  his  duties  consist 
of  the  direction  of  the  field  force  of  agents  that  go  to  each  city  and 
make  an  annual  report  on  the  income  and  expenditures  of  that  city 
and  of  the  State.  The  assembly  of  those  reports  and  their  analysis 
and  the  preparation  of  the  volume  on  financial  statistics  of  cities 
and  of  States.  These  reports  show  the  income  of  each  city,  the 
various  elements  of  the  income,  real,  personal,  and  property  taxes, 
and  the  expenditure  for  each  object,  such  as  education,  street 
improvements,  etc. 

They  are  valuable  as  enabling  one  city  and  one  State  to  compare 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  object  and  they  have  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  good.  These  are  annual  investigations  and  constitute 
nis  principal  duties.  Incidentally  he* takes  over  any  emergency  work 
that  I  thmk  is  pertinent  to  that  particular  branch  of  the  work. 
Then  he  has  charge  of  the  decennial  census  of  wealth,  debt,  and 
taxation  of  the  entire  country.  In  his  division  are  assembled  all  the 
factors  that  go  to  show  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  all  of  the  taxas 
that  are  raised  in  the  different  States,  cities,  counties,  and  other  civil 
divisions.  That  is  done  every  tenth  year,  specially  provided  for  by 
ensus  law. 

The  chief  statistician  for  population  has  to  supervise  the  census  of 
population  as  I  have  already  described.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  on  that  feature  of  the  census  during  the  years  intervening 
between  the  census  years.  It  is  impossible  for  the  bureau  to  jump 
into  a  census  of  population  within  six  months.  There  is  a  tremendous 
lot  of  preparatory  work  of  analysis  that  has  got  to  be  done  and  gone 
through  with  beiore  we  enter  on  the  census  of  population.  A  tem- 
porary organization  did  operate  when  we  had  a  population  of 
50,000,000  people,  but  now  the  population  is  over  100,000,000  and  it 
is  increasing  very  rapidly.  But  m  addition  to  that  work  he  takes 
the  census  of  marriages  and  divorces  that  has  been  carried  on  here- 
tofore, the  census  of  religious  bodies,  and  he  now  has  charge  of 
manufactures  in  the  western  States. 

The  chief  statistician  for  agriculture  has  the  same  relationship  to 
the  census  of  agriculture  as  the  chief  statistician  for  population  has 
to  the  census  of  population.  In  addition  to  that  he  has  charge  of 
the  biennial  census  of  manufactures  in  the  Southern  States.  He  also 
has  charge  of  the  annual  work  on  statistics  of  cotton  and  of  hides  and 
skins,  wool  and  machinery,  oils  and  fats,  and  stocks  of  tobacco. 

The  chief  statistician  for  vital  statistics  assembles  annually  the 
statistics  of  the  number  of  deaths.  He  has  a  large  organization  in 
the  field,  consisting  of  each  State  registrar  through  whom  are  paid 
the  people  who  copy  the  returns  of  the  deaths  throughout  the  State. 
Eacn  certificate  of  death  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  3  cents.  The  returns 
of  deaths  have  to  come  to  the  bureau  and  be  carefully  edited  for  the 
cause  of  death  to  see  that  the  right  cause  is  given.  The  State  regis- 
trars have  to  be  imder  constant  supervision  to  see  that  they  are 
collecting  accurately  the  statistics  in  their  respective  States.  Their 
work  is  inspected  once  in  a  while  to  see  that  they  are  getting  complete 
returns  of  deaths.     It  is  a  very  intricate  piece  of  work,  requiring 
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technical  knowledge.  He  gets  out  the  annual  reports  and  the 
bulletins  on  the  causes  of  death  in  different  sections  of  the  country,- 
which  I  think  is  a  very  important  piece  of  work.  In  addition  he 
collects  similarly  the  statistics  of  births  and  compiles  and  publishes 
them  annually. 

Another  very  important  piece  of  work  he  has  is  to  foster  the 
enaction  of  proper  legislation  in  the  various  States  for  reporting 
births  and  deaths.  The  States  have  been  very  remiss  in  reporting 
such  things  and  unless  some  central  body  looks  after  it,  as  we  have 
looked  aftemt  in  the  past  10  or  15  years,  there  will  be  no  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  States  to  have  a  uniform  law  on  the  registration 
of  births  and  deaths,  and  unless  that  is  done  the  United  States  will 
drop  back  many  years  in  the  reports  on  vital  statistics.  Then  he 
compiles  the  reports  on  per  capital  death  rates  showing  all  causes 
of  death,  which  is  now  of  OTeat  international  importance.  He  has 
a  large  force  under  him  all  me  while. 

The  chief  statistician  for  the  manufactures  has  charge  of  the 
quinquennial  census  of  manufactures  that  is  taken  every  fifth  year; 
tne  biennial  census  of  manufactures;  the  quinquennial  census  of 
electrical  industries,  of  water  transportation  and  fisheries. 

The  chief  statistician  for  revision  and  results  is  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  the  census  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  the  census  of  the 
institutions — that  is,  a  census  to  show  the  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  in  insane  asylums,  in  the  alinshouses  and 
in  delinquent  institutions.  The  number  is  increasing  and  we  want 
to  know  why  they  are  increasing.  It  is  a  very  important  piece  of 
work.  In  addition  to  that  he  has  a  kind  of  general  supervision  over 
the  reports  of  the  other  chiefs  to  see  that  they  are  Kept  in  a  har- 
monious manner  and  gotten  out  in  a  uniform  style  and  that  there 
is  no  dupUcation  of  the  work  of  the  different  divisions. 

I  thinK  that  covers  the  whole  number.  It  is  quite  a  complicated 
bureau  when  we  get  down  to  it  and  some  branches  of  it  are  highly 
technical.  In  addition  to  that  work  and  the  assembUng  of  statistics, 
we  have  quite  a  large  mechanical  laboratory  where  we  have  built 
tabulating  machinery,  and  invented  tabulating  machinery,  and  where 
we  are  now  perfecting  tabulating  machinery,  but  that  item  will 
come  along  later. 

.     CLEBKS — OEOORAPHER. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  else  on  that  page  that  you  have 
not  taken  up  ?  I  see  you  have  75  clerks  of  class  4  where  you  formerly 
had  20.     They  are  all  clerks,  I  suppose  ( 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  they  are  all  clerks.  You  will  have  to  be  careful 
not  to  bring  down  the  average  salaries  of  the  bureau  to  such  a  low 
sum  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  anybody  in  there  at  all.  That  is 
simply  provided  to  take  care  of  the  clerks  at  the  existing  salaries. 
No  increases  have  been  provided  for. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  these  experts  chiefs  of  division,  the  men  that 
you  have  just  enumerated  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  they  are  chief  statisticians.  Now  it  might  be 
well  to  refer  to  the  geographer.  Very  few  people  realize  that  in  the 
Census  Bureau  we  have  got  to  have  a  man  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  because  we  have  got 
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to  lay  out  the  country  according  to  the  minor  civil  divisions  of  each 
State  and  county,  in  order  to  show  the  population,  the  number  of 
people  living  in  each  one  of  those  minor  civil  divisions.  That  can 
only  be  done  by  some  one  keeping  m  constant  touch  with  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  those  divisions. 

Take  the  wards  of  the  city.  They  are  changing  constantly  and 
we  have  got  to  know  the  boundaries  of  those  wards.  That  man  is 
in  constant  correspondence  with  the  local  people  to  get  their  changes 
in  boundaries.  Now,  if  there  is  an  addition  to  a  city  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  additional  territory,  in  making  up  the  estimate  of  popula- 
tion for  that  city  he  has  got  to  find  out  the  population  of  that  added 
territory  and  include  it  in  the  city  territory.  So  he  has  to  be  ever- 
lastingly on  the  job  and  he  is  criticized  if  he  is  not.  You  would  be 
surprised  at  the  requests  we  have  for  information  as  to  statistics  for 
population  in  the  various  minor  civil  divisions  in  the  country.  I 
dia  not  think  that  was  enough  for  him  to  do,  however,  so  I  asked 
him  to  take  care  of  the  mortagage  inquiry  on  homes  throughout 
the  country  and  he  has  sent  out  millions  of  circulars  and  schedules, 
and  he  is  just  now  approaching  the  completion  of  his  tabulation. 
I  think  all  the  oflScials  down  at  the  Census  Bureau  have  been  prettv 
well  occupied,  and  as  long  as  I  am  director  of  the  census  they  will 
continue  to  be  occupied.  When  there  is  no  work  for  them  I  will 
reconunend  that  they  be  discharged. 
Mr.  Shreve.  That  will  be  all  for  to-day. 


Saturday,  January  28,  1922. 

AUTHORITY   TO   SUSPEND   CERTAIN'    WORK    DURING    DECENNIAL   CENSUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  During  the  time  of  the  decennial  period,  do  you 
still  carry  on  your  annual  service  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  suspend  some  of  those  activities  if  vou 
want  to? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Some  of  them,  but  it  would  be  very  demoralizing  to 
suspend  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  29  there  is  a  proviso  which  is  already  in  the 
\^w,iianiely:  ^'Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
^2ed,  in  his  discretion,  to  suspend  during  the  decennial  census  period 
such  work  of  the  Cen^s  Office,  other  than  the  Fourteenth  Census,  as 
he  many  deem  advisable.^^  To  what  extent  has  authority  under  that 
proviso  been  exercised  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  was  used  to  suspend  the  annual  investigation  on 
financial  statistics  of  cities  and  States.  That  was  the  only  one  that 
^as  suspended,  and  that  was  suspended  only  for  one  year.  The  sus- 
P|^Dsion  of  the  other  inquiries  would  so  demoralize  the  comparisons 
that  We  thought  it  best  to  try  to  carry  them  on.  For  instance,  it 
Would  be  very  detrimental  to  suspend  the  annual  statistics  of  deaths 
^i  births,  the  statistics  of  cotton  or  tobacco. 
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REDUCTION'   IN   SALARIE8. 


Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  items  on  page  35,  unless 
you  have  something  further  to  submit. 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  is  just  one  other  explanation  with  reference 
to  the  item  on  page  30.  I  am  afraid  that  I  aid  not  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  if  the  estimates  for  1923  are  based  upon  the  salaries  for 
1919  it  will  result  in  the  demotion  of  every  employee  in  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  some  of  them  will  be  demoted  very  heavily.  For 
instance,  I  have  one  man  who  is  getting  $3,000  who  will  have  to  go 
down  to  $1,600,  and  all  of  those  getting  $1,800  will  have  to  go  to 
$1,600  and  some  of  them  as  low  as  $1,400.  The  whole  force  has  got 
to  come  down  if  the  appropriation  is  made  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  On  page  29  there  is  an  item  for  taking  the 
Fourteenth  Census;  you  take  that  once  in  10  years? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  keep  that  force  running  for  10  years? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no;  the  force  used  in  taking  that  census  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100,000  enumerators,  agents,  and  clerks.  All 
the  enumerators  and  most  of  the  agents  and  clerks  have  been  dis- 
charged. There  were  in  the  office  over  6,000  people  and  they  have 
all  been  discharged  except  about  1,500. 

Mr.  Hutchinson*.  .Vnd  here  you  ask  for  $750,000  just  to  tabulate 
it,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  wSteuart.  That  will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  the  items 
of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  $750,000  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1922, 
and  that  was  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  made  previously  for 
the  census  period. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  keep  that 
appropriation  for  10  years? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  No,  sir;  for  three  years,  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June 
30,  1922.     It  expires  on  that  date.' 

COLLECTING    STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Steuart,  referring  to  the  detailed  statement  on 
page  35,  I  assume  that  all  of  the  items  enumerated  on  this  page  are 
authorized  and  required  by  law? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  a  way.  There  are  two  methods  of  authorizing 
these  thin^  by  law:  one  is  by  a  direct  statute  and  the  other  is  by  an 
authorization  "from  the  Secretary  of  the  department  based  upon  the 
authority  given  him  in  the  organic  act  of  the  department,  which  per- 
mits him  to  have  such  investigations  made  as  he  thinks  are  urgent 
and  necessary.  Now,  of  the  projects  enumerated  in  that  table,  all 
of  them  are  authorized  by  direct  statutes  with  the  exception  of  active 
and  idle  wool  machineiy,  fats  and  oils,  survey  of  current  business, 
marriage  and  divorce,  financial  statistics  of  States.  The  others  are 
authorized  by  direct  statute  or  they  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Four- 
teenth Census — for  instance,  the  provision  for  marital  condition  of 
women  employed,  $46,000,  is  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  occupa- 
tions of  women  as  returned  for  the  Fourteenth  Census. 
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ADMINISTRMIVE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  first  item  in  this  list^is,  ''Administrative, 
$108,850."  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  about  the  adminis- 
trative force  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  duties  of  the  administrative  force  of  the  bureau 
have  been  increased  somewhat  because  we  have  brought  into  that 
section  of  the  office  some  of  the  activities  that  were  scattered  through- 
out other  divisions.  The  increase  is  not  really  an  actual  increase; 
that  is,  it  is  drawn  from  other  divisions  and  put  into  this  division,, 
and  if  it  was  not  appropriated  for  under  "Administrative,"  it  would 
have  to  be  put  in  the  separate  divisions.  I  thought  it  was  wise  from 
an  administrative  standpoint  to  change  the  organization  somewhat. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  any  of  it  represent  increase  of  salaries  ?j 

Mr.  Steuart.  Not  as  compared  witn  1922.  The  same  salaries  are 
reported  for  1923  as  are  now  paid  for  1922.  There  are  no  increases 
in  statutory  salaries  at  all.  All  of  the  increases  in  this  whole  business 
are  due  to  lump-sum  appropriations  for  work  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

geographer's  division. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  **  Miscellaneous,  clerical,  including 
correspondence,  geographer's  division,  $12,740.'' 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  in  the  geographer's  division.  That  division, 
as  I  explained  the  other  day,  is  engaged  primarily  in  keeping  track  of 
the  changes  in  the  political  organizations  throughout  the  country,  so 
we  can  get  proper  figures  of  population,  deaths  and  births  in  each 
division,  eacn  citv,  and  also  get  proper  estimates  of  the  population. 
There  is  a  miscellaneous  correspondence  carried  on  in  this  division 
with  local  offices,  county  clerks,  city  clerks,  and  others,  from  whom 
they  have  to  get  this  information, 

E8TIMATER   OP  POPULATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  "  Estimates  of  population,  $1 1,600. " 
What  do  you  do  under  that  division  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  estimates  of  population  are  prepared  every 
year  and  upon  them  are  based  the  per  capita  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  diflFerent  States  and  city  governments,  and 
the  birth  rates  and  the  death  rates.  The  estimates  ^ow  not  only 
the  total  population  but  the  population  by  sex,  and  to  some  extent 
by  race.  The  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate  are  diflFerent  in  different 
elements  of  the  population,"  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  calculating 
necessary  in  connection  with  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  in  any  way  conflict  with  something  we 
find  later  on  under  statistics  of  birth  and  statistics  of  death. 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  are  entirely  distinct.  These  are  the  estimates 
of  the  population  and  the  statistics  of  deaths  are  the  number  of 
deaths  that  occur  in  that  population.  There  are  no  estimates  in 
regard  to  deaths,  as  they  are  actual  figures. 

Mr.  Hxnx:HiNSON.  You  speak  about  estimates;  there  is  some  actual 
knowledge,  then,  of  what  this  is,  because  you  get  it  from  the  different 
States? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  the  estimates  of  population  are  based  upon  the 
population  as  emmierated  at  the  census,  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
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we  find  out  if  a  city  has  taken  any  additional  territory.  If  it  has, 
we  get  the  population  of  that  territory  as  returned  at  the  preceding 
census,  and  then  we  apply  a  certain  ratio  to  that  city  annually,  taking 
into  consideration  the  number  of  births  that  are  reported  for  it,  and 
the  number  of  deaths,  and,,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  immigration. 

Mr.  HuTCiUNSON.  Then  it  is  not  an  estimate  but  is  really  an 
enumeration. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  not  an  actual  enumeration  but  is  an  estimate 
based  upon  those  several  factors. 

STATIHTICAL    ATLAS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  *' Statistical  atlas,  S8,000";  to 
what  does  that  refer  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  refers  to  the  atlas  giving  charts  and  maps 
based  upon  the  census.  At  each  census,  oeginning  with  1870,  a 
statistical  atlas  has  been  published  in  connection  with  or  after  the 
completion  of  the  census  reports.  This  volume  includes  all  the  charts, 
diagrams,  and  maps  used  in  the  census  reports,  together  with  many 
others  made  especially  for  the  atlas.  This  compilation  has  proved 
of  great  value  to  educators,  scientists,  and  statisticians  in  general. 
In  addition  to  the  bound  volume,  a  great  many  of  the  separate  copies 
of  the  maps  and  diagrams  have  oeen  furmshed  to  libraries  and 
educators.  The  atlas  can  not  be  prepared  until  after  the  completion 
of  the  census,  because  it  is  based  upon  the  total  for  the  census,  and 
at  each  preceding  census  it  has  come  out  after  the  publication  of  the 
census.  It  can  not  come  out  within  the  census  penod  and  therefore 
can  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  existing  appropriations. 

SEARCHING  AND  CARE  OF  CBS8U8  RECORDS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  **  Searching  and  care  of  census 
records,  $10,440.'' 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  have  here  a  memorandum  which  I  will  read  to  you 
about  the  searching  and  care  of  census  records.  The  records  of  every 
census  from  1790  down  have  been  preserved.  The  law  directs  they 
shall  be  preserved.  Those  are  the  records  containing  the  original 
enumeration  of  the  population.  At  the  earlier  censuses  they  haa  the 
names  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  number  of  people  in  the 
family,  with  their  ages.  Later — I  believe  beginning  witn  1850 — they 
enumerated  every  person  by  name  in  every  enumeration  district. 
They  have  been  preserved,  as  the  law  directs.  Thousands  of  inquiries 
are  received  for  information  from  the  records  in  regard  to  the  ages  of 
individuals,  also  for  the  names  of  members  of  families,  both  for  genea- 
logical  purposes  and  for  estabUshing  the  rights  of  heirs  of  individuals. 
In  several  htates  the  death  penalty  is  fixed  for  certain  crimes  against 
females,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  girl.  In  such  cases,  where 
there  are  no  birth  records,  these  certified  statements  are  accepted  in 
court  as  establishing  the  age.  They  have  been  used  and  are  being 
used  by  the  Pension  Bureau  for  estabUshing  the  age  of  applicants  for 
pension.  We  are  now  receiving  requests  from  officials  ot  the  depart- 
ments in  regard  to  the  ages  of  Government  clerks  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  are  of  age  to  be  retired.  As  the  individuals  can 
not  furnish  a  certificate  as  to  the  date  of  their  birth,  owing  to  the 
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lack  of  registration,  the  statements  furnished  by  ns,  taken  from  the 
census  records,  have  been  accepted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Certain  States  and  cities  require  a  certificate  as  to  the  age  of  a 
child  before  he  can  be  employed.  Where  the  age  has  not  been 
recorded,  a  statement  showing  the  return  made  for  the  child  by  the 
census  enumerator  is  accepted  instead  of  a  certificate.  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  1203  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  written  to  the  Census  Bureau  requesting 
information  as  to  the  ages  of  children  in  order  that  certificates  may 
be  issued  showing  that  the  children  are  of  proper  age  to  be  employee!. 
During  the  year  just  ended  approximately  11,000  requests  were 
received.  This  information  can  De  gleaned  from  the  census  records 
only,  owing  to  the  fact  that  registration  of  birth  is  reauired  in  very 
few  of  the  States,  and  in  most  of  them  the  laws  provioing  for  regis- 
tration have  been  in  force  only  a  few  years.  Those  records  have  been 
accumulating,  of  course,  very  fast.  Bear  in  mind  it  is  only  the 
records  of  population  that  we  keep.  All  the  other  records  are 
destroyed.  Agricultural  schedules  and  manufacturing  schedules, 
after  we  get  through  with  them  in  the  census,  are  destroyed. 

These,  records  have  been  accimiulating  very  fast  and  we  now  have 
no  place  to  store  them.  Some  of  them  I  have  stored  over  in  the  old 
brewery  that  Mr.  Libbey  spoke  about.  There  are,  I  think,  two  or 
three  tnousand  cubic  feet  of  those  records  for  1890  over  there  now, 
and  they  are  in  such  condition  that  they  can  not  be  consulted. 
They  are  just  piled  down  there  in  a  solid  mass.  I  told  the  Secretary 
I  had  no  place  to  put  them.  This  is  a  very  bad  place  to  store  them 
and  they  are  deteriorating  rapidly.  I  told  the  Secretary  that  if  the 
Government  could  not  take  any  better  care  of  them,  they  ought  to 
meet  the  question  frankly  and  order  them  destroyed,  because  we  are 
just  paying  storage  expense  for  something  that  is  absolutely  useless, 
and  yet  they  are  valuable  records  of  our  people,  showing  where  they 
live,  their  names  and  characteristics. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  a  copy  of  them,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sij;  no  copy  of  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Those  records  cover  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  1890  census.  The  other  censuses  are  stored 
in  the  Commerce  Building  at  Nineteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
but  they  are  not  in  suitable  places  for  consultation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  there  not  a  publication  printed  and  issued 
upon  the  strength  of  the  data  collected  in  that  census  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes;  the  data  have  been  printed  but  these  are 
the  names  of  the  individuals  in  each  community,  and  these  references 
I  have  made  are  references  to  the  information  obtained  about  an 
individual.  You  can  not  carry  that  individual  along  in  your  statis- 
tics.    He  is  lost,  you  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  course,  you  can  not  print  that. 

Mr.  Steuart.  You  have  got  to  go  back  to  those  records,  and  it 
would  be  a  tremendously  expensive  proposition  to  copy  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  storage  in  this  brewery  ? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  That  is  paid  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
appropriation  for  contingent  expenses. 
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DRAFTING. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  ''Drafting,  $3,960."  You  might  tell 
us  what  you  mean  by  ''drafting." 

Mr.  Steuart.  Drafting  is  the  preparation  of  diagrams  and  charts 
and  illustrations  for  the  census  publications  and  for  the  annual  pub- 
lications. That  is  a  small  item  of  $3,960  and  provides  for  the  em- 
ployment of  two  or  three  clerks  or  draftsmen  who  are  engaged  on  that 
work. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  table  gives  the  total  cost  of  each  proj- 
ect, and  that  total  cost  is  composed  oi  the  salaries  paid  to  the  statu- 
tory positions  as  well  as  the  lump  sum. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  The  next  item  is  "Publications,  $21,970."  What 
publications  do  you  have,  Mr.  Steuart  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  sum  of  $21,970  represents  the  clerical  staff  that 
is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  copy  before  it  goes  to  the  printer, 
and  they  also  prepare,  for  instance,  the  copy  for  tne  Register  of  the 
United  States.  The  Census  Bureau  gets  up  that  register  every  other 
year,  in  which  the  names  of  all  of  the  civil  employees,  witn  their 
salaries,  and  the  States  from  which  they  are  appointed,  are  given. 
We  have  recommended  several  times  that  the  publication  of  that 
register  be  discontinued,  but  Congress  has  not  authorized  us  to  dis- 
continue it,  and  we  simply  have  to  go  on  preparing  it.  Personally, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  publication,  but  Members  of  Con- 
gress ask  for  it  quite  frequentlv.  They  want  to  know  what  salaries 
mdividuals  are  receiving  and  that  is  the  only  place  where  the  infor- 
mation is  given. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  the  only  information  it  carries  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  published  in  that  way.  You  can  get  the  in- 
formation from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  by  inouiring  of  the 
different  departments,  but  this  is  the  only  pubUcation  tnat  gives  the 
names  of  all  the  civil  employees  with  their  salaries. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  Blue  Book? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That,  I  take  it,  is  a  very  valuable  book. 

Mr.  Steuart.  As  a  statistician,  I  do  not  think  very  much  of  it,  but 
it  has  its  interest. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  a  very  useful  book.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
consult  it  very  often. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes.  The  people  employed  on  publications  also  do 
that  we  call  the  final  revision  work  on  the  tables  prepared  in  the 
other  divisions  there,  and  make  some  checking  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
figures,  and  right  now  they  are  also  completing  the  tabulations  for 
the  census  of  the  blind  and  deaf. 

DEFECTIVE    CLASSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  ^^  Defective  classes,  $93,200.'' 
How  do  you  account  for  this  large  increase  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be,  according 
to  the  law,  a  census  of  the  number  of  people  living  in  our  institutions 
taken  during  the  next  year. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  How  often  is  that  taken  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Every  tenth  year.  It  shows  the  number  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  in  the  insane  asylums,  in  the  alms- 
houses, etc.  There  is  no  other  place  where  the  figures  are  assem- 
bled to  show  the  number  of  the  dependent  classes  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  not  that  taken  in  1920? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  not  that  a  part  of  the  census  of  1920? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Were  you  not  supposed  to  take  the  data  with  respect 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  but  whether  they  are  living  in  institutions  or 
not  is  another  proposition.  We  did  not  do  that,  the  law  does  not  say 
so,  and  it  would  oe  a  very  great  added  burden  to  the  census  if  we 
covered  that  subject.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  law,  I  think,  in  1890, 
because  it  was  found  impossible  to  enumerate  the  people  in  the  insti- 
tutions at  the  same  time  we  were  enumerating  the  population. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  difficulty  about  that? 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  it  except  the  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  involved. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Every  institution  that  has  these  dependents  in  its 
custody  has  a  roster  of  the  inmates,  with  all  the  data  respecting  them, 
and  it  seems  to  me  all  that  you  need  do  would  be  to  call  upon  them 
for  their  roster  of  inmates  as  of  a  certain  date. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  it  is  (juite  a  big  piece  of  work  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  may  be  a  big  piece  oi  work  for  the  superintendents 
of  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  a  big  piece  of  work  for  us  when  we  get  them  all 
tosrether  here. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  tabulations? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  You  get  the  data  for  several  hundred 
thousand  inmates  and  it  is  a  big  piece  of  work  to  tabulate  and  arrange 
the  statistics.  The  law  was  changed  so  as  to  slough  off  from  the 
Census  Bureau  some  of  those  inquiries  so  as  to  enable  the  office  to 
get  through  with  the  big  pieces  of  work  within  the  census  period. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  voting  population  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  to  get  through  with  that,  and  if 
they  had  all  these  other  things  to  do,  we  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  give  a  reference  to  the  statute  where  that 
was  changed  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  This  group  of  inquiries  is  conducted  imder  the 
authorization  of  section  7  of  the  act  providing  for  a  permanent 
census,  which  was  amended  by  the  act  ol  June  6,  1902. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  date  of  the  original  act  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  March  6,  1902  (32  Stat.,  p.  51).  That  was  amended 
by  the  act  of  Jime  6,  1902.  It  authorized  the  Director  of  Census 
to  collect  decennial  statistics  relating  to  the  defective,  dependent, 
and  delinquent  classes;  also  to  crime.  Under  this  provision  of  the 
law  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1910  made  a  special  enumeration 
of  prisoners  and  juvenile  delinquents,  of  the  insane  in*  hospitals 
ana  of  paupers  in  almshouses,  and  collected  statistical  data  regarding 
benevolent  institutions,  including  hospitals,  homes  for  children  or 
for  adults,  orphanages,  and  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 
Reports  on  these  subjects  have  been  compiled  and  published  in 
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connection  with  or  immediately  following  each  decennial  census 
from  1880  to  that  of  1910,  inclusive.  They  supply  about  the  only 
statistics  of  national  scope  which  we  have  regarding  crime,  pauperism, 
and  insanity.  Even  with  the  publication  of  these  reports,  the 
United  States  is  far  behind  the  other  principal  countries  of  the 
world,  most  of  which  have  continuous  records  of  arrests,  trials,  and 
commitments,  by  which  the  movement  or  growth  of  crime  may 
be  traced  year  by  year  or  even  month  by  month.  In  the  UniteS 
States  we  have  nothing  but  thi^  decennial  inquiry  and  if  we  want  any 
light  upon  the  effects  of  the  war  or  the  effects  of  prohibition  may 
have  had  upon  the  volume  or  nature  of  criminal  offenses,  we  can 
obtain  it  from  this  investigation  only. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  year  were  your  last  statistics  on  that  sub- 
ject taken  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  1910  the  report  was  prepared  and  published 
after  the  census  period. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  what  did  that  show  as  the  total  of  dependent 
classes  of  that  nature;  that  is,  criminals,  paupers,  and  insane? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  can  give  you  that  information  but  I  do  not  recall 
it  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  may  put  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Below  are  statements  showing  the  number  of  priponera,  insane,  paupers,  and  juvenile 
delinquents  and  number  of  institutions  included  in  the  1910  censiis  of  defective, 
dependent,  and  delinquent  claeees. 

In  the  census  of  prisons,  jails,  reformatories,  institutions  for  the  insane,  and  alms- 
houses a  special  schedule  was  filled  out  and  returned  for  each  inmate  present  in  these 
institutions  on  January  1  and  each  person  admitted  diuing  the  year,  the  total  number 
of  schedules  received  and  tabulated  being  1,051,477. 

As  regirds  benevolent  inati  tuitions,  the  census  included  no  personal  data  or  indi- 
vidual schedules  for  inmates  and  admissions,  the  statistics  giving  simply  the  number 
of  inmates  and  admissions  as  reported  by  the  institution  ofiicials  witn  certain  other 
facts  regarding  the  character  of  the  institution,  payments,  receipts,  value  of  property, 
etc.  It  was  thus  a  census  of  institutions  rather  than  of  the  inmates,  althougn  it  gave 
the  number  of  inmates  classified  by  sex  and  as  adults  and  children.  The  number  of 
inmates  in  these  institutions  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  412,274  and  the  number 
admitted  during  the  year  was  6,400,556.  The  large  number  of  admissions  consisted 
mainly  of  hospital  cases. 

Number  of  prisoners^  insane,  paupers,  and  juvenile  delinquents  enumerated  in  the  special 
census  of  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes,  1910, 


Present 
Jan.  1. 


Received 

duriDg 

year  1910. 


Prisoners 

Insane  in  hospitals 

Paupers  in  almshouses 
Juvenile  delinquents . . 

Total 


111,498 
187,791 
84,198 
24,974 


408,461 


479,787 
60,7fle 
88,313 
14,147 


643,016 
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Number  of  institutions  induded  in  the  1910  census  of  defective^  dependent,  and  delinquent 

classes. 

Federal  penitentiaries 3 

State  prisons  or  penitentiaries 50 

Reformatories  for  adults  or  adults  and  juveniles 20 

Juvenile  reformatories ' 100 

County  jails  or  workhouses 2, 502 

Municipal  jails  or  workhouses 588 

Other  penal  institutions 8 

Total  penal  or  reformatory  institutions 3, 271 

Institutions  for  the  insane 366 

Institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 63 

Almshouses 2, 412 

Total 6,112 

Benevolent  institutions: 

For  children 1, 077 

Homes  for  adults  or  adults  and  children 1, 358 

Hospitals  or  sanitariums 1, 716 

Institutions  for  blind  and  deaf 121 

Total 4,272 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  amount  of  the  item  there  is  $93,200.  The  cost 
of  the  last  similar  investigation  covering  1910  amounted  to  $258,000. 
The  estimated  cost  for  1923  represents  only  part  of  the  total  cost, 
as  the  work  will  not  be  completed  during  that  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  cost  of  the  last  enumeration  of  this  character 
was  $258,000? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  entire  cost  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  will  not  be  over  what  it  was  before,  but  we  have 
not  estimated  for  the  total. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  get  this  information. 
Do  you  go  to  the  institutionis  and  take  their  rosters  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  we  appoint  somebody  in  the  institution  to  get 
the  information  for  us.  It  nas  been  said  that  every  institution  has 
a  roster  of  its  inmates,  but  we  find  that  many  institutions  have  a 
very  defective  roster  of  their  inmates.  They  do  not  know  their 
ages,  do  not  know  when  they  were  committed,  or  what  they  were 
committed  for. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  have  some  one  to  go  aroimd  and  get 
this  information  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  sometimes  we  have  to  send  an  agent,  but  we 
have  to  keep  after  them  by  correspondence,  as  a  rule,  imtil  we  get 
it  out  of  them  for  each  inmate,  and  they  have  to  inquire  of  the 
inmate  or  somebody  who  made  the  comnutment,  if  they  are  insane 
persons,  as  to  why  they  were  put  there,  their  ages,  and  where  they 
were  bom. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the  institutions 
themselves  do  not  keep  this  detailed  information  as  to  their  inmates  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  States  do  you  find  that  condition? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  can  tell  you  later,  but  I  have  not  it  in  my  mind 
now.    For  instance,  they  do  not  know  the  age  of  the  person. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  I  can  easily  understand  how  they  might  have  some 
doubt  as  to  that,  but  the  cause  of  mcarceration  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  their  records. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  ought  to  be  a  part  of  their  records  and  maybe 
the  majority  of  them  have  that  fact,  but  they  do  not  know  where 
the  person  was  bom,  whether  he  is  foreign-bom  or  native-bom,  and 
those  are  facts  we  ought  to  have  in  studying  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  depend  on  an  insane  person  to  give 
you  your  record  of  where  he  was  bom  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  how  do  you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  person  who  committed  him  should  have  that 
information.  That  information  ought  to  be  in  the  records  of  the 
institution,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  on  their 
records,  but  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  prodding  to  get  it  out  of  the 
officials  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  do  you  propose  to  inaugurate  the  work  of 
taking  this  enumeration  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  During  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  given  any  intimation  to  the  various 
institutions  as  to  your  intention  ? 

Mr.  Struart.  Not  yet;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Ipresume  you  will  give  them  notice  in  time  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Indicating  the  character  of  the  information  you  will 
require  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  and  give  it  to  tham  several  months  ahead 
of  the  time  we  want  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  corre- 
spondence carried  on.  That  correspondence  is  for  the  purpose,  of 
course,  of  limiting  the  cx)8t  of  the  enumeration. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  the  data  as  to  the  existing  institutions, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  T  think  we  have  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions.    We  are  trying  to  assemble  that  now  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  of  the  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  and 
insane  asylums. 

Mr.  wSteuart.  Yes;  and  almshouses,  jails,  and  every  institution  of 
that  character. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  that  figure  in  the  regular  Federal  census  of 
1920? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  gives  a  little  different  complexion  to  the  situa- 
tion. You  had  some  enumeration  of  the  population  in  1920  of  the 
character  which  we  are  speaking  of;  that  is,  criminals,  insane,  pau- 

{)ers,  and  the  like.     What  additional  information  do  you  hope  to  get 
rom  this  extra  enumeration  in  1922. 

Mr.  Steuart.  This  is  an  enumeration  of  the  population  of  insti- 
tutions. 
Mr.  Griffin  .  That  you  have  in  connection  witfc  your  work  for  1 920  f 
Mr.  Steuart.  In  a  way  we  have  it,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  get  that  out  of  those  records  made  by  the  enumerators  so  as  to 
give  tfie  population  of  the  institutions.  The  enumerators  enumerated 
all  the  people  in  their  enumeration  districts,  including  the  institutions, 
and  we  endeavored  to  have  them  state  that  the  persons  were  in  the 
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institutions,  but  we  made  no  inquiry  that  would  enable  us  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  population  in  the  institutions  or  the  number  of  com- 
mitments to  the  mstitutions  and  the  dates  of  their  commitments. 
The  fact  that  a  certain  person  or  number  of  persons  are  in  an  institu- 
tion on  a  given  date  does  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  number  that  are 
committed  to  that  institution  during  the  year  or  the  reasons  why  they 
are  committed,  or  their  nationality,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  in- 
clude that  in  an  enumeration  of  the  population  on  a  given  date. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  took  the  enumeration  in  1920  you  pro- 
vided your  enumerators  with  a  blank  to  take  an  enumeration  of  the 
inmates  of  these  institutions.  Was  it  not  the  customary  blank 
showing  the  name,  age,  place  of  birth,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  and  that  was  for  the  number  on  that  date, 
but  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  activity  of  commitment  during 
the  year.  They  may  have  had  only  10  when  he  went  there,  but 
during  the  year  there  may  have  been  1,000  in  that  institution. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Steuart,  is  there  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
does  not  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  these  inmates. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  believe  any  State  keeps  a  record  of  all  the 
inmates  of  their  institutions.  Possibly,  if  there  is  one  insane  asylum, 
you  can  get  at  the  number  in  that  insane  asylum,  but  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  go  to  any  State  oflSce  and  get  the  total  number  of  people  in 
all  of  its  penal,  eleemosynary  institutions  on  any  given  date. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  say  that  they  do  in  New  Jersey, 
because  I  know  that  they  appropriate  for  it. 

Mr.  Steuart.  All  the  almshouses  and  all  the  orphan  asylums,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Evervthing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the 
State  of  New  York  does  that  also. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  is  a  duplication,  as  I  see  it,  because  anybody 
can  go  to  any  of  the  States  and  get  this  information.  I  know  you 
can  get  it  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Would  you  mind  if  I  had  a  little  correspondence 
with  the  State  oflScial  there  and  send  it  up  to  you  and  put  it  in  the 
record  ?  If  it  can  be  done  I  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  say  so,  of 
course,  because  there  is  where  we  would  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  appropriate  money  for  this  work  just  the 
same  as  we  do,  and  they  have  a  complete  record  of  everytning.  I 
was  chairman  of  the  appropriation  committee  of  the  State  for  years. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  would  like  to  get  that  information  and  I  will  let  you 
know  about  it,  frankly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  was  on  the  appropriations  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate,  and  I  know  we  appropriated  the  money  for  this 
information. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  will  let  you  know  about  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  also  Pennsylvania,  while  you  are  about  it. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  and  Pennsylvania.  If  we  could  get  the  infor- 
mation from  the  State  organizations,  we  would  not  go  to  the  separate 
institutions  for  it. 
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BIRTH   AND   DEATH   STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  might  now  tell  us  about  the  next  two  items, 
statistics  of  birth  and  statistics  of  death. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  States  all  had  different  laws  with  regard  to  the 
registration  of  births  and  deaths.  A  good  many  of  them  had  no  laws 
on  the  subject.  The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  this  work  directs 
that  we  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  States  adopt  a  uniform  registra- 
tion of  deaths  and  births,  and  the  bureau  has  been  systematically 
engaged  in  that  campaign.  The  birth  registration  in  1915  contained 
only  10  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  represented  about 
31  per  cent  of  our  population.  This  area  has  been  extended  until 
it  now  includes  65  per  cent  of  the  population  or  26  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  State  officers,  we  have  found,  were  very 
remiss  in  getting  reports  of  births,  and  after  the  adoption  of  this 
uniform  registration  law  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  before  a  State 
is  admitted  into  the  registration  area,  we  send  a  man  to  the  State  to 
find  out  if  the  reports  of  births  and  deaths  are  correct  within  a  certain 
percentage,  90  per  cent.  If  the  State  can  not  show  that  it  collects 
statistics  of  births  and  deaths  within  90  per  cent  of  the  births  and 
deaths  it  is  not  admitted  to  the  registration  area.  This  has  been  a 
very  strong  argument  to  the  States  to  adopt  a  uniform  registration 
law  and  to  be  more  careful  in  making  their  reports  on  births  and 
deaths. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  States  in  the  Union,  Mr.  Steuart,  up  to  the 
present  time  have  not  adopted  a  registration  law  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  will  furnish  that  information  and  put  it  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Note. — AU  of  the  States  have  laws  which  require  registration  of  deaths,  but  the 
laws  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  accurate 
returns  can  not  be  secured.  The  registration  laws  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia are  satisfactory,  but  they  have  not  been  in  force  long  enough  to  bring  the  regis- 
tration up  to  the  point  of  accuracy  required  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Tests  are 
now  being  made  in  Alabama  and  Georgia  with  a  view  to  their  admission  into  the 
registration  area  for  deaths,  if  they  meet  the  standards  required  by  the  bureau. 

All  of  the  States  have  laws  which  require  registration  of  births,  but  the  laws  in  Ariz- 
ona, Nevada,  and  South  Dakota  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  accurate  returns  can  not 
be  secured.  The  registration  laws  of  the  States  of  Xlabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  are  satisfactory, 
but  they  have  not  been  in  force  long  enough  to  brin^  the  registration  up  to  the  point 
of  accuracy  required  by  the  bureau .  A  test  is  now  being  made  in  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
with  a  view  to  admission  into  the  registration  area,  if  the  returns  meet  the  standard 
required  by  the  bureau.  Tests  will  also  be  made  in  Colorado  and  Ix)ui8iana  within 
a  very  short  time  to  determine  whether  they  ar^  eligible  to  adnaission  into  the  r^;istra- 
tion  area  for  births. 

Before  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  admits  a  State  into  the  registration  area  for  birfbs 
or  deaths  it  must  show  by  actual  test  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  all  births  and  deaths 
are  registered. 

I  have  not  a  list  of  the  States  with  me.  It  is  true  that  a  majority, 
if  not  all  of  the  States,  compile  some  information  and  publish  it  with 
regard  to  their  deaths.  Very  few  of  them,  I  think,  publish  any 
information  in  regard  to  their  births.  The  assembling  of  the  statis- 
tics for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  therefore,  is  to  that  extent  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  w6rk  of  the  States,  but  the  published  reports  of  the  States, 
imfortunately,  are  on  uniform  lines  and  the  causes  of  death  are  not 
reported  uniformily  in  the  different  States.     There  has  been  an  inter- 
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national  list  of  the  causes  of  deaths  established^  and  we  find  when  we 
get  the  certificates  of  death  from  the  different  State  oflBcers,  every 
one  of  them,  has  to  be  gone  over  and  edited  so  as  to  have  the  correct 
cause  of  death  shown.  Further,  we  can  not  make  the  total  for  the 
United  States  of  the  causes  of  deaths  on  uniform  lines  for  all  the  States 
unl^s  we  have  the  individual  certificates.  You  might  say  we  can 
get  the  number  of  deaths  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  State  report,  but 
we  can  not  take  the  figures  from  that  report  and  combine  it  with  a 
similar  report  for  the  State  of  New  York  and  get  out  figures  that 
would  be  anyways  reliable  or  that  could  be  used  in  computing  the 
life  tables  and  the  expected  years  of  life  of  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  would  indicate,  Mr.  Steuart,  the  necessity  for 
uniformity  in  the  forms  of  the  enumerations  for  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  a  uniform  schedule  that  goes  to  every 
State  from  our  office,  and  we  are  trying  to  have  the  States  use  that 
form,  but  the  physicians  who  make  the  certificate  of  the  cause  of 
death  do  not  alwavs  state  the  correct  cause  of  death  or  do  not  give  it 
the  same  name  that  is  given  in  other  States,  and  therefore  those 
certificates  have  got  to  be  gone  over  by  the  clerks  in  order  to  get 
them  uniformly  edited. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  vou  give  us  an  instance  of  that? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  will  give  you  some  and  put  them  in  the  record  at 
this  point.  I  can  not  now  recall  them.  That  work  is  done  by  the 
appomtment  of  the  State  registrar  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  and  he  is  paid  3  cents  for  each  correct  certificate  of  death 
of  which  he  sends  us  a  copy.  I  say  *'  he  is  paid ;  *'  he  employs  a  clerk 
and  the  clerk  is  paid  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  he  is  generally  an  employee  of  the  State,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  yes;  he  is  generally  an  employee  of  the  State.  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  the  State  registrars  get  any  of  this  money.  The  3 
cents  a  certificate  is  small  enough,  and  he  can  not  get  any  clerk  to 
make  those  copies  for  less  than  3  cents  apiece.  The  law  author- 
izes us  to  pay  as  high  as  4  cents,  and  I  have  been  repeatedly  appealed 
to  to  increase  the  amount  from  3  cents  to  4  cents,  but  I  have  con- 
sistently and  firmly  declined  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  they  make  these  returns  to  you  on  the  blanks 
you  furnish  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  copies  of  the  State  certificates. 

Mr.  Griffin.  With  whom  is  your  correspondence  generally  con- 
ducted ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Through  the  State  registrar. 

Mr.  Griffin  .  Is  the  term  State  registrar  the  name  which  you  give 
them  or  is  that  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  in  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  that  is  the  name  in  the  uniform  registration 
law  that  we  have  got  adopted  by  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  that  is  a  Federal  appellation  ? 

Mr.  Gosnell.  They  have  different  designations  in  different  States. 
Some  of  them  are  called  directors  of  vital  statistics,  and  others  are 
called  registrars. 

Mr.  Steuart.  And  we  designate  them  all  as  registrars. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  it  is  a  Federal  appellation? 

Mr.  Steuart.  And  it  is  also  in  some  of  the  State  laws. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  In  New  York-  State,  for  instance,  he  is  known  as  the 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  vital 
statistics  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

UFK  TABLES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  '^Life  tables,  $1,500.^' 

Mr.  Steuart.  Those  are  a  series  of  tables  that  are  based  upon  the 
statistics  we  have  for  deaths.  One  series  of  life  tables  has  already 
been  prepared  and  is  now  just  being  printed  for  distribution.  I  think 
it  is  tne  second  series  that  has  been  published  by  the  bureau.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  very  valuable  tables. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  information  would  you  obtain  from  these  life 
tables? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  rate  of  deaths  at  different  ages  and  the  expec- 
tation of  life  at  different  ages.  If  a  man  is  50  years  of  age  or  60  or 
65  years  of  age,  from  these  tables  a  man  in  the  insurance  business 
will  say  that  he  has  an  expectation  of  life  of  10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  often  are  these  tables  prepared « 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  have  not  in  the  past  been  prepared  at  any 
regular  period.  They  have  been  prepared  upon  urgent  requests  for 
that  sort  of  information. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  they  are  very  valuable  to  insurance  cona- 
panies. 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  are  very  valuable  to  insurance  companies.  I 
think  they  are  used  by  all  the  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  thev  not  use  the  Northampton  tables? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  so.  I  suppose  the  insurance  companies  use 
every  table  they  can  get  on  the  subject,  but  the  other  tables  are  not 
as  comprehensive  as  the  tables  based  on  the  census  figures,  because 
they  do  not  contain  anything  like  the  number  of  cases  of  deaths. 
The  Census  is  the  only  office  that  accumulates  such  a  mass  of  figures 
on  deaths  and  causes  of  deaths. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  the  last  table  of  this  kind  that  you  pub- 
lished? 

Mr.  Steuart.  As  I  say,  it  is  just  being  published  now.  It  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Glover,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  the  first  pubHcation  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Steuart.  This  is  the  second,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Wlien  was  the  first  publication  issued? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  it  was  in  1880,  but  the  table  was  only  an 
approximation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  there  has  been  no  table  of  that  character  pre- 
pared since  then  { 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Gosneix.  The  present  table  comprises  the  years  1890  and  1901 
and  the  period  1890  to  1910. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  have  a  statement  here  about  that.  These  life 
tables  exhibit  the  rates  of  mortality  and  expectations  of  life  at  each 
age  among  persons  living  in  the  United  States  and  are  the  finished 
product  derived  from  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  populations 
m  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  are  for  the  years  1890  and  1901 
and  the  period  1890  to  1910,  the  white  and  colored  of  the  population, 
the  urban  and  rural,  and  the  native  and  foreign  bom  of  the  popula- 
tion.    They  also  contain  life  tables  of  certain  foreign  countries  for 
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comparison  of  the  mortalit^r  and  expectations  of  life  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  with  those  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  do  they  also  contain  tables  showing  the  ex- 
pectancy of  life  in  various  occupations? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  I  do  not  beheve  that  they  do — not  the  life  tables; 
but  we  are  compiling  the  figures  showing  the  rates  of  death  and  the 
number  of  deaflis  in  the  different  occupations.  Those  are  based 
upon  the  figures  for  the  population  census  of  occupations  of  1920, 
and  the  number  of  death  certificates  received  during  the  same  period; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  information  has  been  passed  into  the 
life  tables  by  occupations,  as  I  recall  it  now. 

MARRIAGE    AND  DIVORCE   RBCORDS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  marriage  and  divorce  records. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  an  inquiry  that  is  not  authorized  by  statute. 
The  first  census  of  marriages  and  divorces  covered  each  year  from 
1867  to  1886;  the  second  covered  every  year  from  1887  to  1906;  the 
third  was  confined  to  the  calendar  year  1916.  The  last  census  was 
taken  in  conformity  with  the  evident  intent  of  Congress  which  was 
evinced  by  the  appropriation  contained  in  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1917.  This  act  evidently 
intended  that  there  should  be  an  annual  census  of  marriages  and 
divorces,  but  the  enumeration  was  confined  to  one  year  (1916),  the 
total  cost  amounting  to  $23,500. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  compile  annual  statistics  of  the  number 
of  marriages  and  divorces  for  the  entire  country.  The  statistics  will 
be  collected  through  the  oflfices  of  the  county  and  court  clerks.  The 
clerks  or  their  representatives  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  12^ 
cents  for  each  divorce  schedule  and  25  cents  for  each  marriage  state- 
ment. The  published  report  will  show  the  number  of  marriages,  the 
number  of  divorces,  the  divorces  being  classified  according  to  cause 
for  which  granted,  whether  granted  to  husband  or  wife,  whether  the 
divorce  was  contested,  residence  of  the  parties,  place  of  marriage, 
whether  alimony  was  granted,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  children, 
if  any,  were  affected  by  the  decree. 

Now  the  item  of  $30,400,  consists  of  about  $10,400  for  oflSce  work, 
and  about  $20,000  for  field  work,  the  $20,000  being  paid  through  the 
offices  of  the  county  clerks  who  furnish  us  the  reports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  iVre  all  of  the  States  reporting  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  know  that  any  States  show  the  number  of 
marriages  and  divorces  granted  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  mean  are  they  reporting  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No  States  are  reporting  now;  we  are  not  doing  any 
work  on  that  now. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  is  a  new  item  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  A  new  item  entirely. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  did  you  begin  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  begin  on  that  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  tliis 
appropriation  is  made. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  ever  make  a  tabulation  of  that  character 
before  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes.  The  first  census  covered  the  period  from 
1867  to  .1886,  and  the  second  from  1887  to  1906,  and  the  third  covered 
only  the  calendar  year  1916.     There  has  been  no  uniformity. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Since  1916,  then,  you  have  no  reports  or  tabulations? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No  information  on  the  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  when  you  begin  this  enumeration  or  tabulation, 
you  will  go  back,  I  presume,  to  1916,  so  as  to  fill  the  gap  ? 
.  Mr.  Steuart.  We  would  like  to  do  that,  yes,  sir,  and  bring  it  up 
for  each  year,  but  our  estimate  provides  only  for  the  year  1921.  We 
have  improved  our  methods  very  materially.  I  remember  when 
I  was  engaged  on  that  census,  I  think  it  was  in  1907,  on  the  Pacific 
coast — ^was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gosnell.  I  do  not  know,  Mr^  Steuart. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  it  was  in  1907 — ^we  sent  clerks  around  to  the 
different  county  courts  and  got  them  to  examine  the  divorce  records 
and  make  a  transcript  of  the  records;  but  we  have  now  adjusted  the 
matter  so  that  it  will  be  done  much  cheaper  through  the  county 
clerks   themselves. 

MAnrrAL  conihtions  of  employed  women. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  marital  condition  of  women  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  the  marital  condition  of  women  employed 
I  have  just  spoken  about. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  have  already  referred  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  HuTcraNSON.  You  say  that  the  women  thought  they  were 
neglected.     What  benefit  is  it  to  the  people  to  know  tms  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  the  women  want  to  know  how  many  women 
are  employed  in  the  different  occupations  and  what  the  ages  of  those 
women  are,  and  whether  they  are  married  women;  and  if  they  are 
married  women,  how  many  children  they  have  at  home  that  they 
are  working  to  support.  Those  are  some  of  the  things  they  have 
told  me  they  want  to  have  shown  in  that  report. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  not  for  the  men,  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  I  do  not  know  why.  We  do  show  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  different  occupations,  their  ages,  and  their 
nationalities. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  not  whether  they  are  married  or  single  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  show  whether  they  are  mar- 
ried or  single;  but  the  women  want  to  show  whether  the  women  are 
married  or  single. 

POPULATION   BY   TTfACTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  population,  by  tracts,  for  eight 
large  cities. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  a  new  item,  and  it  is  something  that  has 
never  been  shown  in  the  census  reports  before,  and  it  is  occasioned  by 
this  conditions:  You  take  New  York  City.  Under  the  census 
arrangement  and  methods  we  must  show  the  population  of  each  ward 
in  New  York  City.  The  boundaries  of  the  wards  change  from  year 
to  year;  therefore,  if  we  say  in  ward  six  there  were  so  many  people 
living  in  1910  of  such  a  nationality,  and  in  ward  six  there  were  so 
many  people  living  in  1920  of  such  a  nationality,  we  can  not  make 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  ward  six  in  1920  may  be  an  entirely 
different  area  of  territory  from  what  it  was  in  1910. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  you  are  correct  there,  Mr.  Steuart, 
because  in  New  York  City  the  boundaries  of  the  wards  are  the  one 
fact,  politically,  that  do  not  change;  the  boundaries  of  the  wards 
remain  constant.  The  boundaries  of  the  assembly  districts  and 
congressional  districts  are  changed  or  reapportioned  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  wards  remain  constant. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Suppose  you  just  put  it  Philadelphia  instead  of  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  do  you  confine  yourself  to  8  cities  instead  of 
12  cities? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Because  it  is  such  a  big  piece  of  work  that  I  felt  a 
little  dubious  about  extending  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  a  new  item  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  have  a  memorandum  here  that  has 
been  prepared  by  the  gentleman  who  was  very  much  interested  in 
this,  Dr.  Laidlow: 

"It  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  social  conditions 
prevailing  in  our  principal  cities  that  a  true  comparison  be  made  of  the 
elements  of  population  in  certain  well-defined  areas,  the  boundaries  of 
these  areas  oeing  the  same  from  census  to  census.  The  eight  largest 
cities  have  been  divided  into  tracts.  The  report  will  show  for  each 
tract  the  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  color  or  race, 
nativity,  parentage,  age,  sex,  school  attendance,  illiteracy,  country 
of  birth,  and  citizenship;  also  the  number  of  dwellings  and  families  in 
each  tract.  These  data  will  form  a  basis  for  a  very  important  and 
instructive  study  of  the  elements  of  the  population  of  these  cities.  It 
will  be  the  first  report  on  this  subject,  and  there  are  no  comparative 
figures  for  cost.'* 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  a  compilation,  Mr.  Steuart,  that  you  can  very 
well  get  up  from  your  enumeration  of  1920  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  will  not  entail  any  additional  investigation  or 
enumeration  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no;  it  will  all  be  based  upon  the  material  we 
have  in  the  office;  but  it  is  an  extension  of  the  use  of  that  material  that 
I  did  not  feet  warranted  in  incurring  the  expense  for  without  the 
appropriation  committee  passing  upon  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  what  cities  do  you  contemplate  putting  this  plan 
in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Just  the  eight  lai^est  cities. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  eight  largest  cities  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CENSUS  DATA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  now  come  to  the  analysis  of  census  data. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  an  estimate  made  for  the  payment  for  the 
preparation  of  monographs  dealing  with  certain  subjects  of  the  cen- 
sus; for  instance,  like  the  marital  condition  of  women  in  occupations. 
That  is  really  a  monograph  analyzing  the  condition  of  women;  but 
it  was  such  an  important  monograph  that  I  thought  best  to  specify 
it  in  the  estimates  so  that  the  committee  would  know  what  they  were 
providing  for  in  making  the  appropriation.  The  plans  for  the  Four- 
teenth Cfensus,  as  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  our  advisory  eco  - 
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nomic  committee,  provide  for  a  series  of  special  interpretative  studies 
or  monographs.  The  so-called  interpretative  text  which  usually 
accompanies  the  census  reports  is  mostly  omitted  at  this  census. 

Such  text  in  the  past  has  been  for  the  most  part  perfunctory  and  of 
little  real  value,  having  been  prepared  in  the  hurry  and  rush  of 
getting  out  the  reports  and  written  frequently  by  people  not  well 
q^ualified  for  work  of  that  kind.  Its  ommission  represents  a  con- 
siderable item  of  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  census,  besides  avoiding 
the  delay  which  the  preparation  of  such  text  usually  involves. 
There  remains,  however,  a  real  need  as  well  as  a  great  opportimity  for 
adequate  interpretative  studies  of  census  statistics.  People  want  to 
know  and  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  or  learning 
what  the  census  figures  mean  or  teach;  and  the  main  results  of  the 
census  should  be  made  accessible  to  them  in  a  form  which  can  be 
readily  understood  and  will  bring  out  the  real  significance  of  the 
figures.     This  is  the  purpose  of  the  special  studies. 

The  list  of  subjects  for  monographs,  which  have  been  prepared  in 
consultation  with  the  advisory  committee,  includes  such  titles  as 
Growth  of  Population,  Immigrants  and  their  Children,  Child  Labor, 
the  Farming  Population,  Farm  Tenure,  Development  of  Manu- 
factures, etc.  The  estimates  for  the  various  divisions  of  the  bureau 
as  here  submitted  contemplate  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  these 
special  studies,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  it  is  believed  will  not 
exceed  $51,500.  Now  that  is  a  discussion  of  the  census  data  that 
we  have  already  collected. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNsox.  Is  this  new  work  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  that  sense  it  is  a  new  work;  it  is  working  up  the 
census  data  in  the  manner  the  experts  in  certain  studies  think  desirable. 

CENSUS    OF   MANUFACTURES,    1921. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  census  of 
manufactures,  1921.  Mr.  Steuart,  how  often  are  you  required  by 
law  to  take  the  census  of  manufactures  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Now,  it  is  every  other  year.  That  legislation,  I 
think,  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  summary 
or  enumeration  of  our  manufacturing  mdustries  than  has  been 
made  heretofore  every  fifth  year.  With  that  intention  I  have 
curtailed  the  inquiry  and  made  it  a  much  simpler  schedule  than 
has  been  used  heretofore.  We  have  arranged  also  to  eliminate  to 
a  certain  extent  the  smaller  establishments  and  to  collect  more  of 
the  information  by  mail. 

Mi*.  Shreve.  Is  it  done  now  by  questionnaire  or  personal  service? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Bv  questionnaire,  oy  mail;  and  that  is  followed  up 
bv  a  reminder  and  then  a  third  request  by  mail.  Then  agents  will 
visit  the  establishments  that  do  not  report  by  mail. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  1922? 

Mr.  Steuart.  For  1921;  it  covers  1921,  and  the  work  is  already 
started.  Out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  decennial  census 
we  shall  be  able  to  pay  oetwcen  three  and  four  himdred  thousand 
dollars  for  this  work,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  the  work  very 
well  advanced  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  It  may  be  we  will 
not  have  to  use  all  of  that  estimate;  but  I  think  it  is  a  conservative 
estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  WTien  was  this  census  last  taken  ? 
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Mr.  Steuaet.  In  1919;  you  see,  1921  would  be  the  second  year 
after  1919. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  in  the  height  of  our  manufacturing  pros- 
perity, w^  it  not;  about  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  census  taken  now  would  be  in  the  slump 
period.     Don't  yp\i  think  it  would  be  misleading  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  it  shows  the  conditions  existing  during  1921. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.*  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Steuart,  vqu  send  out 
these  queries.  If  the  manufacturer  does  not  want  to  ml  it  out,  why 
that  is  the  end  of  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  intend  to  send  a  person  there? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  manufacturer  does  not  fill  out  the 
schedule  an  agent  will  call  on  him. 

Mr.  Hl^tchinson.  You  have  not  done  that  yet,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  sent  out  now  about  100,000  sched- 
ules, and  we  have  already  the  lists  prepared  and  some  of  the  agents 
have  gone  into  the  field.  There  are  some  agents  at  work  in  New 
York  City  now  and  some  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  important  part;  if 
you  are  just  going  to  wait  and  take  what  you  get,  it  is  not  accurate 
and  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no;  we  have  a  list  of  all  manufacturing  ostab- 
Ushments  and  every  one  of  them  has  got  to  make  a  report;  but  we 
are  going  to  try  to  get  it  b v  mail  to  reduce  the  expense. 

Wr,  Shreve.  What  would  you  think  of  the  idea  of  suspending  this 
work  until  1924  or  1925  ?  Couldn't  that  be  done  under  the  authority 
given  Mr.  Hoover  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  doubt  that.  This  is  a  direct  statute  that  says  it 
shall  be  done  every  other  year. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  The  authorization  to  the  Secretary  is  to  suspend 
activities  during  the  census  period;  this  would  be  after  the  close  of 
the  census  period. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  seems  to  me  if  that  could  be  taken  at  a  period  of 
normal  conditions,  it  would  be  really  of  more  service  to  the  country. 
Here  we  are  riving  the  peak  of  the  war  period  and  then  the  downward 
trend  in  a  slump  period,  and  it  really  does  not  indicate  the  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Suppose  twoyears  from  now  we  have  a  peak  period 
again.  Would  you  say,  **Well,  we  are  now,  at  a  peak  period; 
shouldn't  we  wait  until  we  get  over  that  and  reach  a  normal  period  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  never  have  another  war,  or  at  least  we  won't 
have  another  war  like  this  one  again. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  always  questionable  what  is  a  slump  period 
and  what  is  a  peak  period. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  take  some  manufacturers,  they  are  not 
running  at  all;  what  are  you  going  to  do  then ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  won  t  taKe  them;  they  are  idle. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Some  are  only  working  one  or  two  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  will  be  included,  their  output,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  have  you  spent,  so  far,  on  that  census  out 
of  this  appropriation? 
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Mr.  Stbuart.  That  would  simply  be  a  guess.  The  work  has  con- 
sisted of  preparing  the  lists,  adclressing  the  envelopes,  and  just  off- 
hand, I  should  say  there  have  been  probably  a  hundred  people  em- 
ployed for  a  month,  as' an  average.  The  disbursing  clerk  tells  me 
that  at  this  time,  including  the  printing  of  the  envelopes,  schedules, 
the  stationery,  etc.,  we  have  spent  between  $60,000  and  $65,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  estimate  would  complete  the  work? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  this  estimate  you  have  here  will  complete 
the  work  and  I  ought  to  finish  it  during  this  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  of 
the  questionnaire  vou  sent  out  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES,    1922. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  nfext  item  is  electrical  industries,  1922. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Since  1902,  a  census  of  the  electrical  industries  has 
been  taken  every  five  vears.  That  is  in  compliance  with  the  act  of 
March  6,  1902.  We  think  that  is  an  important  inquiry,  because  it 
shows  the  growth  of  the  electrical  industries  of  the  United  States 
upon  which  depend  very  largely  the  prosperity  of  not  only  manu- 
facturing industries  but  a  great  many  other  industries.  The  auto- 
mobile industry  right  now  is  dependent  upon  the  appUcation  of 
electricity  in  a  way.  Every  automobile  that  has  a  seli-starter,  the 
batteries  will  be  an  appUcation  of  electricity;  but  this  census  does 
not  cover  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries  and  such  articles;  it 
covers  only  the  operations  of  central  electric  lighting  and  power 
stations,  electric  railways,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  and  municipd 
police  patrol  and  fire  alarm  systems. 

CENSUS   OF  HIDES,   SKINS,    AND  LEATHER,   1923. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Next  is  census  of  hides,  skins,  and  leather,  1923. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  census  is  taken  in  compliance  with  the  special 
act  of  June  5,  1920,  and  it  shows  the  stocKs  and  consumption  of 
hides,  skins,  and  leather,  monthly,  I  think.  That  work  has  been 
carried  on  since  September,  1920. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  ouite  in  detail,  as  some 
of  those  items  are  carried  in  another  place  in  tne  bill. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  imagine  that  the  passage  of  that  legislation  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  tnere  was  a  considerable  question  about  the 
available  stocks  of  leather  and  the  stocks  of  different  kinds  of  leather. 
A  committee  was  appointed  of  representative  leather  men  to  confer 
with  the  Bureau  of  tne  Census  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
formation that  the  census  should  collect  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Representative  Kreider,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  beUeve  he  attended  a  convention  in  Boston  where  the 
matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  leather  and 
shoe  manufacturers,  ^ey  decided  upon  the  inouiries  that  we  should 
make  of  each  branch  of  the  leather  industry,  and  these  inquiries  have 
been  made  systematically  and  consistently  ever  since  ana  the  figures 
are  very  much  sought  after.  They  show  the  trend  of  th)B  industry, 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  leather  are  being  con- 
sumed^ and  the  stocks  of  the  different  kinds  of  leather  carried  at 
frequent  dates.     I  think  it  has  been  an  element  in  stabilizing  the 
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industry.  Certainly  the  reports  contain  information  that  every 
manufacturer  of  leather  wants,  and  they  ask  for  them  and  they  are 
given  to  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  on  the  same  line  with  cotton  and  grain  and 
things  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  same  line  with  cotton,  yes,  sir,  and  other  things. 

ACTIVE  AND   IDLE   WOOL  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Active  and  idle  wool  machinery. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  an  inquiry  that  is  carried  on  under  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  order  was  issued  under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  organic  act  of  the  department.  It  is  a 
monthly  report  that  shows  the  number  of  the  different  spindles  and 
looms  used  in  the  wool  industrv  that  were  active  during  the  month 
and  the  number  of  active  spindle  and  loom  hours.     It  is  a  very  good 

f;auge  of  the  activity  in  the  woolen  industry.  All  the  wool  manu- 
acturers  seem  to  want  it  and  it  was,  I  believe,  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  during  the  war;  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  after  the  war,  concluded  that  it  was  more  of  a  manu- 
facturing industry  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  associated  with  the 
statistics  on  the  stocks  of  wool,  and  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  ordered  that  it  should  be  carried 
on  in  the  Census  Bureau.  It  costs  annually  about  $4,000  and  that 
is  the  appropriation  I  have  asked  for  for  next  year. 

COTTON   STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  cotton  statistics. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Cotton  statistics  have  been  collected  since  1902  and 
there  have  been  various  laws  directing  that  the  work  should  be  ex- 
tended to  certain  branches  of  the  cotton  industry.  They  have  been 
all  brought  together  in  one  statute  and  I  think  that  statute  was 
passed  in  July,  1912,  or  August,  1916;  I  am  not  certain  which. 

Mr.  Gosnell.  July  22,  1912,  for  cotton  and  August  7,  1916,  for 
cotton  seed  and  cottonseed  products. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Do  you  want  me  to  describe  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  do  that;  we  are 
very  much  interested  in  that  item. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Ginning  is  the  manufacturing  operation  to  which 
cotton  is  subjected,  and  in  collecting  statistics  we  start  with  the  gin. 
The  bureau  has  a  list  of  all  the  ginneries  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  any  county  where  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  gins  we  have 
a  special  agent.  That  agent  is  required  to  get  reports  from  every  gin 
in  nis  county  10  times  during  the  ginning  season,  showing  the  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  ginned  in  each  ginnery  up  to  the  report  date.  He 
is  given  one  week  m  which  to  canvass  the  ginneries  and  secure  the 
reports.  He  then  adds  up  those  reports  for  his  county  and  telegraphs 
the  result  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  assembles  the  totals  from  all  the  telegrams  and 
makes  the  total  public  at  10  o'clock. 

Now,  that  was  the  primary  object  of  the  first  law,  just  merely  to 
enumerate  the  cotton  ginned.  Tnen  they  wanted  to  know  the  con- 
sumption and  stocks  of  cotton,  and  the  inquiry  was  extended  in  1905 
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SO  as  to  show  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  consumed  and  the  surplus 
held  by  the  manufacturers,  the  statistics  to  be  summarized  as  of 
September  1.  In  1909  the  number  of  reports  was  increased  to  four; 
then  in  1912  it  was  extended  to  show  monthly  the  quantity  of  cotton 
consumed,  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  the  number  of  active  and  idle 
cotton  spindles,  thus  indicating  the  activity  of  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton.  So  that  now  we  have  a  pretty  complete  picture  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  cotton  first  comes  on  the  market  from  the  gins, 
and  the  stocks  of  cotton  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  the  quantity 
of  cotton  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  each  month, 
and  the  number  of  spindles  that  are  engaged  in  its  manufacture, 
monthly.  Outside  of  the  Southern  States,  where  we  have  the  agents, 
all  or  virtuallv  all  of  the  information  is  collected  by  correspondence, 
no  field  force  being  employed  on  it  at  all.  The  manufacturmg  estab- 
lishments of  the  North  promptly  furnish  the  information. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  spindles  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  spmdles  and  the 
consumption  and  stocks  in  all  the  States. 

Mr.  HuTcmNsoN.  I  notice  you  have  here  $245,000.  That  is  an 
immense  expense,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  work  that  has  been  done. 
You  take  tobacco,  and  fats  and  oils.  Tobacco  is  pretty  nearly  as 
large  an  industry  as  cotton,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  and  the  details  we  collect  for  cotton  are  many 
times  greater  than  the  details  we  collect  for  tobacco. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  looks  like  an  enormous  'expense  to  me. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  due  to  the  payments  to  the  local  special  agents. 
And  I  might  say  this,  that  I  have  fixed  their  pay  on  the  piece-price 
basis.  The  agent  has  got  to  make  a  report  for  his  ginneries  on  the 
dates  we  specify,  and  unless  that  report  comes  in  in  proper  form  he 
is  not  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  every  day  he  makes  a  report  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  for  every  report  he  makes.  The  reports  come 
in  only  ton  times  during  the  ginning  season — up  to  November  1, 
up  to  December  15,  up  to  December  31,  up  to  January  31,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  The  reports  are  all  exammed  and  if  the  agent  does 
not  conform  to  the  requirements  the  amounts  are  disallowed,  and 
-  we  disallow  a  great  many  of  the  items.  Further,  in  some  counties 
in  the  South — this  is  a  short  crop — I  have  found  there  is  no  more 
cottgn  to  be  ginned.  Now  the  agent  can  say  ^'I  can  make  my 
report,  because  I  go  around  to  each  gin  and  find  he  has  not  ginnea 
any  cotton,  and  it  is  just  as  valuable  to  the  public  to  know  ne  has 
not  ginned  any  cotton^';  but  I  say,  ''Here,  tnere  is  no  more  cotton 
to  be  ginned  in  your  coimty,  is  there?''  *'No.''  '*I  am  not  going 
to  pay  you  any  more  for  reports  for  cotton  ginned." 

Mr.  liuTCHiNSON.  How  long  is  the  ginning  season  ?  It  is  not  moi;^ 
than  two  or  three  months,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  being  steadily  advanced  earlier,  and 
now  I  think  starts  in  July  in  south  Texas.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  they  are  not  through  ginning  until  the  last  of  February  or 
along  in  March,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  April. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  your  reports  consist  of  more  than  cotton;  do 
they  consist  of  the  cotton  seed  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Cotton  seed,  I  am  coining  to  later. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  take  those  up  at  the  same  time,  or  do 

jou  have  to  pay  for  them  separately  ? 
Mr.  Steuabt.  No,  the  contract  says  ''so  many  reports  for  cotton 

ginned;  so  many  reports  for  cotton  consumed,  active  and  idle  spindles; 

so  many  reports  of  the  cotton  seed  obtained. "     Each  item  is  specified 

and  each  report  has  to  come  in  in  proper  form  or  they  are  not  paid 
for  it. 

3klr.  Hutchinson.  And  this  one  agent  of  yours  makes  a  complete 
renort? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Of  all  the  items,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  also  obtain  reports  as  to  the  area  of  the  land 
in  cidtivation  for  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  do  not  obtain  any  figures  as  to  the  approxi-r 
mate  crops  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  is  that  information  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Who  makes  the  reports  of  the  number  of  bales 
grown — the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  report  of  the 
number  of  bales  grown.  I  think  they  make  their  reports  in  the 
shape  of  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  you  do  have,  in  the  finished  product,  the 
number  of  bales  otowu  in  a  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  that,  and  they  use  our  figures  in  preparing 
the  estimates. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  there  not  some  sections  where  they  simply  pick 
the  cotton,  bale  it,  and  send  it  outside  of  the  locality  for  ginning  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  some  large  orinneries  that  gin 
cotton  for  a  considerable  territory,  but  not  for  as  large  a  territory  as 
you  would  probably  think,  because  cotton  is  taken  to  the  ginnery 
in  a  loose  form,  either  in  bags  or  in  the  body  of  a  wagon,  and  then  it 
is  drawn  out  and  put  through  the  gin.  So  that  it  is  not  carried  for 
very  great  distances,  and  in  any  county  where  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  cotton  grown  they  have  one  or  more  ginneries.  Most  of 
them  have  several  ginneries;  some  of  them  more  than  100. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  instance,  they  used  to  grow  about  16,000,000 
hales  of  cotton  and  now  they  have  got  down  to  less  than  half  of  that. 
Are  your  expenses  reduced  any  at  all,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes.  There  used  to  be  in  the  nieghborhood  of 
26,000  ginneries  that  we  ffot  reports  from.  Now  we  only  get  them 
from  twenty-odd  thousand  ginneries. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Some  18,000  ginneries,  I  think  it  was,  were  active 
W  year.  The  reports  show  the  number  that  are  active  each  year 
Mid  the  number  in  each  county,  and  the  expense  of  the  agents  is 
constantly  reduced,  as  far  as  reporting  the  quantity  of  cotton  ginned 
is  concerned.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  law  has  increased  our  duties 
by  adding  these  other  things,  like  the  stocks  of  cotton,  consumption, 
active  and  idle  spindles,  cotton  seed,  cottonseed  products,  etc. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  does  not  cost  anything,  as  I  imderstand  it 
from  your  statement;  that  is  volimtarily  given  t^  you,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HuTcmNSON.  Do  you  send  for  the  reports  of  the  spindles? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  the  Northern  States  we  get  that  by  mail,  but  in 
the  Southern  States  the  agents  get  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  same  people  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  pay  a  specified  amount  for  his 
report  for  the  spindles  and  the  stocks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  collect  similar  stocks  of  the  steel  industry? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  the  steel  industry  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  the  steel  and  iron  industry. 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 
.    Mr.  Griffin.  Or  the  coal  industry? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  also  done,  I  presume,  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  or  the  Interior  Department  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  Agricultural  Department 
touches  steel,  coal,  oi:  iron.  The  only  figures  we  collect  about  coal 
are  now  being  collected  under  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  they  deal  with  the  stocks  and  consumption  of  coal.  We  have 
only  made  two  reports  on  that  subject  and  the  next  report  will  go  to 
the  Secretary  next  week.  It  will  show  the  stocks  of  coal  for  Decem- 
ber 31.  There  was  a  special  occasion  for  getting  the  stocks  of  coal  at 
this  time,  and  it  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Geological  Survej. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  referred  a  few  days  ago  to  the  matter  of  quahty. 
You  have  no  system  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  unsold  cotton; 
that  is,  whether  it  is  of  any  value,  or  of  low  value  or  no  value  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  many  bales  of  cotton  in 
the. South  that  are  of  no  real  value  ?  I  read  in  the  papers  a  while  ago 
that  some  cotton  sold  as  low  as  a  dollar  a  bale. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  have  seen  statements  there  are  considerable  quan- 
tities of  cotton  at  certain  places  that  is  of  very  low  value.  The  only 
distinction  we  make  is  the  distinction  between  linters  and  cotton. 
Linters  are  the  short  fiber  that  is  taken  off  of  the  cotton  seed  through 
a  reginning  process;  that  is,  after  the  cotton  has  passed  through  a 
gin  and  they  have  got  off  all  the  long-fiber  cotton,  the  seed  is  put 
through  another,  and  I  think  specially  prepared  gin,  with  finer  teeth, 
and  they  strip  off  more  of  the  cotton  fiber  and  that  is  called  linters. 
There  is  a  special  report  on  Unters.  They  are  not  included  in  the 
figures  for  cotton  except  when  we  want  to  snow  the  a^regate  of  both 
kinds. 

TOBACCO   STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  tobacco  statistics. 

Mr.  Steuart.  If  you  will  just  pardon  me  a  minute.  You  asked 
about  the  report  of  steel  manufactures,  Mr.  GriflSn  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That,  of  course,  is  included  in  our  biennial  report  on 
manufactures. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  thought  it  was  included  somewhere. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  the  only  place  it  would  be,  in  the  manufac- 
tures census.    The  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  some  special 
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investigation  in  regard  to  it,  I  think,  but  did  not  collect  any  figures 
showing  the  total  production. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Now  take  up  the  tobacco  statistics. 
Mr.  Steuart.  Those  are  collected  in  compliance  with  the  acts  of 
^pril'30,  1912,  and  May  10,  1916.     The  bureau  collects  reports  of 
stocks  of  tobacco  held  by  certain  classes  of  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
excluding  the  small  concerns.    They  come  out  on  January  1,  April  1, 
July  and  October  1  of  each  year.    The  reports  are  collected  by  mail 
and  are  published  within  the  month  to  which  they  relate.     The  tables 
are  printed  on  free,  -addressed  post  cards  and  distributed.     The 
bureau  also  publishes  an  annual  report  on  the  tobacco  industry, 
assembling  the  information  from  various  sources. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  statistics  on  the  tobacco  question  does  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  collect  and  the  'Department  of  Agricul- 
ture? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  I  recall  it,  pre- 
pares estimates  of  the  acreage  in  and  production  of  tobacco,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  only  source  of  information  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
concerning  the  production  of  tobacco,  other  than  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  decennial  census  of  agriculture.  Unfortunately,  their 
estimates  for  1919  did  not  agree  witn  the  enumeration  made  by  the 
Census;  in  some  States  it  dinered  in  millions  of  pounds. 
Mr.  Griffin.  In  which  direction? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  both  directions.  I  believe  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion in  the  House,  or  in  the  Senate,  where  comparison  was  made 
between  North  CaroUna  and  Tennessee.  One  Senator  or  Member 
from  North  Carolina  contended  that  North  Carolina  was  the  highest 
State  in  production,  and  the  other  one  contended  Tennessee  was  the 
highest  State  in  production,  and  I  believe  they  both  proved  they 
were  right,  using  the  two  reports. 
Mr.  Griffin.  They  each  guoted  their  respective  figures  ? 
Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  ol  the  separate  bureaus,  and  each  of  them 
showed  they  were  right.  I  only  refer  to  that  in  my  desire  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  to  have  the  Federal  Government  publish 
only  one  figure  on  a  certain  subject.  It  is  more  or  less  demoraUzing, 
t  certainly  is  confusing,  to  have  two  bureaus  of  the  Government 
publishing  figures  for  the  total  production  of  tobacco  and  diflFering  by 
millions  of  pounds.  Some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  rectify 
that  condition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  seem  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
necessarily  would  be  inclined  to  make  the  figures  appear  as  much  as 
possible,  because  thereby  the  revenue  would  be  increased  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  was  coming  to  that.  What  I  have  already  said  has 
reference  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Bureau  oi  Internal 
Revenue  formerly,  and  I  think  they  do  now,  undoubtedly,  collected, 
in  connection  with  their  revenue  reports,  information  concerning  the 
stocks  of  tobacco  of  different  kinds;  and  some  years  ago  I  referred  to 
the  fact  that  these  reports,  being  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  containing  tnis  information,  should  be  used  to  compile  the 
statistics  of  the  stocks  of  tobacco;  that  they  were  much  more  authori- 
tative than  any  reports  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  could  collect. 
Furthermore,  the  law  governing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  does  not  permit  the  Census  to  collect  this  information  from  all 
dealers,  or  from  all  manufacturers;  it  limits  the  work  to  the  large 
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dealers  and  the  large  manufacturer?,  and  there  is  always  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  quantity  of  tobacco  being  carried  by  the  small  dealers 
and  the  small  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  first  instance,  there  is  room  for  a  diflFerence  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  a  large  and  what  is  a  small  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  the  law  specifies  the  number  of  cigars  that 
should  be  manufactured  and  the  number  of  cigarettes  that  should  be 
manufactured  before  the  Census  Bureau  should  collect  the  information 
from,  them  or  the  quantity  of  tobacco  carried  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 
by  a  dealer  before  the  Census  Bureau  collects*  information  for  theuL 
But  the  reports  being  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  it 
seems  to  me  they  should  be  used  for  compiling  the  census  statistics. 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  objects  to  that  arrangement  because, 
they  say,  *'We  are  a.  tax-collecting  bureau,  and  not  a  bureau  organ- 
ized for  statistical  purposes,'^  ana  they  do  not  want  to  confuse  the 
two  branches  of  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  can  not  collect  their  tax  unless  they  collect 
statistics. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  true.  They  have  worked  with  us  very 
nicely,  allowing  us  to  consult  their  records,  and  thev  have  assisted 
us  through  their  various  collectors  preparing  lists  oi  manufacturers 
and  dealers  to  whom  the  census  inquiries  should  be  sent. 

Mr.  Siireve.  What  harm  would  oe  done  if  you  were  to  suspend 
your  operations  in  this  department  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  would  rather  you  would  ask  somebody  else  that 
question. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  appear,  then,  Mr.  Steuart,  that  if  your  are 
limited  by  the  law  in  collecting  only  certain  classes  of  information 
with  respect  to  the  production  and  manufacture  of  tobacco,  that 
your  figures  must  necessarily  be  below  the  actual  output? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  they  are,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  of  what  use  are  your  statistics? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  they  have  been  sought  after  by  a  great  many 
dealers  in  tobacco  and  a  great  many  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  and 
these  people  say  that  they  are  of  great  value;  but  they  do  not  show 
the  total  stocks  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  point,  precisely. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  get  all  of  the  information  you  desire  from 
some  of  the  other  departments? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  that  all  of  the  information  that  is  essential 
on  this  subject  should  be  obtained  through  the  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

STATISTICS   ON    FATS   AND   OILS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  fats  and  oils. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  an  item  that  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Census  Bureau  from  the  war  activities.  The  Food  Administration 
had  it.  Those  reports  are  collected  quarterly  and  the  work  is'carried 
on  under  an  order  of  tke  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  issued  in 
conformity  with  authority  given  in  the  organic  act  of  the  department. 
The  reports  have  been  made  quarterly,  and  I  have  here  a  number  of 
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letters  from  the  manufacturers  who  have  requested  that  this  in- 
formation be  collected.  They  show  the  value  of  the  information 
and,  if  the  chairman  would  permit,  I  will  file  them  with  the  committee. 

Mr..  Shreve.  You  may  me  the  balance  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Shrevt:.  You  might  make  a  brief  statement,  if  you  will,  so 
that  we  will  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  report  is  issued  quarterly,  and  it  shows  the 
production  and  consumption  of  crude  and  refined  cottonseed  oil,  pea- 
nut oil,  coconut  oil,  corn  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  olive  oil,  palm-kernel  oil, 
rapeseed,  linseed,  Chinese  wood  oil,  castor  oil,  and  lard  and  tallow — 
in  fact,  all  the  other  kinds  of  oils  and  fats— and  associates  with  that 
information  the  stocks,  exports,  and  imports  of  the  diflferent  fats, 
oils,  and  greases. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  that  show  the  imports,  as  well  as  the 
domestic  oils  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  oils  and  our 
domestic  production  of  oils.  And  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the 
oil  business  think  these  reports  are  absolutely  essential. 

yiNANCUL   STATISTICS,  OP  CITIES   AND  STATES. 

Mr.  SHftEVE.  Financial  statistics  of  cities  and  vStates  is  next. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  report  consists  of  the  assembling  of  the  data 
for  the  financial  transactions  of  cities  and  States,  which  I  think  I 
explained  somewhat  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  Yes;  I  remember  that.     When  was  that  last  taken? 

Mr.  iSteuart.  That  is  supposed  to  be  taken  annually.  That  is  one 
activity  that  was  suspended  during  the  census  period,  because  of  the 
emergency,  and  was  suspended  only  for  one  year.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  very  important  annual  statistics  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover,  suggested  that  a  consider- 
able saving  could  be  effected  there  if  I  coiud  arrange  to  have  the 
cities  send  the  reports  in  and  not  send  a  special  agent  to  the  cities. 
I  have  been  trying  during  the  past  year  to  carry  his  suggestion  out. 
While  a  number  oi  cities  nave  sent  in  the  reports,  they  contend  that 
the  data  concerning  their  financial  transactions  is  not  prepared  in 
just  the  same  way  we  prepare  it — that  is,  it  is  not  prepared  with  the 
idea  of  comparing  the  operations  of  one  city  with  another,  like  we 
prepare  it;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  say  it  entails  considerable 
expense  on  their  part,  and  thev  have  no  people  who  could  prepare 
the  reports  properly.  During  the  past  year  I  made  a  saving  of  about 
$40,000  by  cutting  down  the  size  of  the  schedule  and  persuading  some 
of  the  cities  to  make  the  reports.  1  do  not  know  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  going  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  because  the  economists  and 
others  who  use  the  reports  say  it  is  not  as  accurate  and  complete  8S 
it  was  when  the  agents  got  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  necessary  is  it  to  do  this  every  year;  wouldn't  it 
do  just  as  well  if  done  once  in  every  four  or  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Personally,  I  think  it  would  answer  all  purposes  to 
have  a  very  brief  collection  of  the  information  annually  and  then 
probably  a  more  elaborate  collection  every  five  years  or  even  a 
longer  period  of  time.  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  these  reports  are 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  States  and  cities  and,  that  being  the 
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case,  the  States  and  cities  should  certainly  bear  a  part  of  the  expense 
of  compiling  the  statistics,  and  I  have  acted  accordingly.  The  city 
officials,  however,  say,  ^' Yes,  the  reports  are  of  great  importance  to 
us;  we  want  to  know  what  are  the  expenses  for  the  diflFerent  objects 
and  be  able  to  compare  them  with  the  same  items  for  other  cities,  but 
we  can  not  prepare  the  reports  because  we  have  not  the  money  and 
people  to  do  the  work/' 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  can  prepare  the  reports  for  their  own  States.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  properly  be  said,  however,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
individual  States  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  financial  statistics  of 
other  States  for  the  nurposes  of  comparison.  That  would  appear  to 
be  a  function  of  the  National  Government,  if  the  statistics  are  of  any 
use  to  the  Government  or  to  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  we  would  not  expect  any  city  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  data;  all  we  want  is  for  each  city  to  furnish  the  report. 
Mr.  Shreve.  What  information  do  you  require  them  to  fumisn  ? 
Mr.  Steuart.  The  amount  of  income  received  from  taxes,  personal 
property,  real  estate,  and  licenses,  and  all  other  sources  of  income; 
the  amount  paid  out,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  paid  out;  the 
amount  of  outlays  in  new  construction — in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  school  buildings,  and  what  not.  Tax  assessments,  rates, 
levies,  mdebtedness,  and  other  financial  data. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  their  annual  receipts  and  annual*  expendi- 
tures ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  For  all  these  items.  Now  it  would  seem  that  every 
city  would  have  that  and  that  every  city  would  make  it  out  on  the 
best  approved  methods  of  accounting,  and  it  certainly,  to  my  mind, 
ought  to  be  made  out  in  a  reasonably  uniform  manner  in  every  city. 
Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  were  to  cut  it  down  to  a  brief  report,  how  much 
would  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  About  half  of  it,  approximately. 
Mr.  Hutchinsox.  These  reports  that  you  get  out,  are  they  used  in 
selling  their  securities  or  anytning  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes.  I  imagine  thev  are  used  more  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  They  will  say,  **Here  In  this  State  we  pay  per  capita 
so  much  for  educational  purposes,  and  in  these  other  States  they  only 
pay  so  much.  Now  is  that  a  sufficient  per  capita  expenditure  for 
education  or  too  much  ?  If  it  is  too  much  m  our  State,  you  had  better 
look  into  it  and  see  how  our  appropriations  are  running  as  compared 
with  the  other  States  or  see  it  we  can  not  with  advantage  expend  a 
large  amount  for  this  or  other  objects.'' 

Mr.  Hutchinsox.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  cities  to  see  that  your  department  got  an  accurate  record  of  the 
financial  statement  of  the  cities  and  would  help  the  cities  in  selling 
their  securities  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  so,  and  I  have  told  them  so.  That  they 
ought  to  help  us  by  furnishing  the  reports.  We  have  been  making 
the  greatest  effort  to  get  them  do  this. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Nearly  all  the  cities  I  know  of,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  publish  financial  statements  by  their  financial 
officer  or  controller,  showing  the  taxable  property,  personal  tax,  total 
revenue  from  all  sources — taxes  on  real  estate,  personal  property, 
license  fees,  and  the  like — and  their  expenses  for  schools,  for  police, 
for  health,  streets  and  sewers;  it  is  all  classified.  The  annual  report 
of  the  controller  of  the  city  of  New  York  contains  that  all  in  detail. 
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Mr.  Stbuart.  It  took  our  agents,  last  year,  six  months  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to  assemble  the  information  from  the  various  sources 
of  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  city.  Does  it  seem  to  you 
reasonable  it  should  take  that  long  ?  It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to 
me  and  when  I  came  to  the  census  I  objected  to  it  strenuously, 
but  the  same- man  has  been  going  to  the  city  of  New  York  for  several 
years  and  it  has  taken  him  about  that  long  and  he  assiu*es  me  there 
IS  no  report  in  the  city  of  New  York  where  these  items  are  all  brought 
together  in  a  uniform  way;  that  the  methods  of  accounting  in  the 
city  do  not  permit  of  it,  and  there  is  no  central  office  where  the 
different  elements  of  receipts  and  expenditures  are  assembled.  Now 
it  is  true  that  the  controller  of  New  York  City  publishes  an  annual 
report;  but  when  we  analyze  it  in  the  way  we  have  to  analyze  it  to 

f>repare  data  that  will  compare  with  other  cities,  the  figures  can  not  be 
ound.     That  is  one  of  the  prinicpal  cities  that  I  questioned  the  advis- 
abiUty  of  the  expenditure  lor  the  collection  of  the  statistics. 
Mr.  Shrbve.  How  many  cities  do  you  cover  ? 
Mr.  Stbuart.  I  think  it  is  253 — all  cities  of  30,000  population  and 
over. 

WEALTH,   DEBT,    AND  TAXATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Wealth,  debt,  and  taxation  is  the  next  item. 
Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  a  decennial  inquiry  to  determine  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  made  regularly  at  10-year  periods 
since  1850.  It  covers  the  entire  country  and  contains  information 
similar  to  that  shown  for  the  financial  transactions  of  the  cities. 
This  report  is  the  only  source  of  information  concerning  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  and  is  required  by  act  of  March  6,  1902.  rreliminary 
work  only  will  be  done  during  the  fiscal  year  1923.  The  total  cost 
of  this  census  in  1912,  which  was  the  last  preceding  enumeration, 
was  $280,935.  We  have  estimated  $22,689  as  the  expenditure  during 
the  fiscal  year,  which  will  consist  very  largely  of  preliminary  work. 
As  I  say,  that  volume  contains  information  that  is  very  much  sought 
after  and  it  is  the  only  report  that  sujnmarizes  the  figures  on  wetSth 
and  taxation  of  all  kinds  for  the  entire  country. 

In  talkhig  with  a  French  statistician  a  few  days  ago  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  mass  of  details  we  compile  for  the  United  States 
Census,  and  asked  him  if  his  Government  prepared  anything  like  it. 
He  said,  '^No.^'  I  said,  '^Why  don't  you?''  His  reply  was,  '^We 
don't  have  to;  we  do  not  have  aU  the  diflFerent  divisions  of  govern- 
ment and  different  elements  of  population  you  have  here  to  deal 
with;  we  onlv  have  one  and  it  is  a  pretty  simple  proposition  for  us." 
To  collect  these  figures  from  each  city  and  each  otate,  and  each 
minor  civil  subdivision  is  a  vast  undertaking. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  State  of  New  York  m  the  last  10  years  we 
have  had  an  intermediate  census  between  the  decades  for  which 
the  United  States  census  is  taken.  We  take  a  census  of  New  York 
State  as  to  popidation  and  financial  statistics,  and  the  last  census 
of  New  York  was  taken  in  1915.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  you  were 
able  to  use  that  in  the  analysis  of  your  figures  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  If  New  York  made  a  census  of  its  population  in 
1915— it  did,  did  it? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Steuart.  We  would  take  the  figures  for  that  census  in  makii^ 
our  estimate  of  population  and  consider  them  and  correct  our  esti- 
mates on  that  basis.  If  the  State  of  New  York  collects  figures  for 
the  wealth  of  the  State^  showing  all  these  elements  that  are  included 
in  our  report  on  wealth,  we  would  take  that  report  of  wealth  and, 
after  corresponding  with  the  official  who  compiled  it  and  satisfying 
ourselves  that  it  covers  everything  we  have  for  other  States,  we 
would  simply  pass  the  data  in  to  our  estimates  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Steuart,  could  not  those  three  items — ^financial 
statistics  of  cities  and  States;  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation;  and  survey 
of  current  business — all  be  combined  under  one  head  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no.  The  survey  of  current  business  is  an 
entirelv  different  publication.  It  has  only  been  organized  by  Secre- 
tary ELoover  within  the  past  few  months.  That  is  a  monthly  report; 
that  is  another  subject  and  is  entirdy  different  from  anv  figures 
on  wealth  and  financial  statistics.  With  the  exception  oi  current 
business  the  items  are  under  one  head. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  it  is  entirely  outside  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Have  I  said  all  you  want  said  about  wealth,  debt, 
and  taxation  ? 

SURVEY   OF  CURRENT  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  we  have  heard  enough  about  that.  Now  tell  us 
about  this  item  for  survey  of  current  business. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  survey  of  current  business  is  a  publication  that 
the  secretary  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  up-to-date, 
current  figures  showing  the  trend  of  business  and  industry.  I  have 
here  a  little  leaflet  making  some  comments  on  it.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Brock,  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Groodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  writes: 

**It  was  with  real  pleasure  that  we  received  your  survey  of  current 
business.  In  our  opinion,  the  publication  of  these  figures  is  the  most 
important  step  in  our  industrial  life  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.'* 

It  gives  the  monthly  production,  stocks,  and  consumption  of 
all  of  the  different  commodities  for  which  wo  can  get  the 
information.  This  includes  both  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
articles.  It  has  index  numbers  showing  the  condition  of  the  produc- 
tion and  stocks  each  month,  and  we  aim  to  publish  it  before  tne  close 
of  the  following  month.  Now  it  has  been  referred  to  as  in  a  measure 
duplicating  the  work  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  that  field;  but 
we  have  talked  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  we  find  there  is 
no  duplication;  we  have  been  in  consultation  with  them  and  all 
duplication  has  been  eliminated.  It  covers  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  for  each  industry. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  have  never  seen  this  publication.  Will  you  send 
one  up  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  will  be  delighted  to  send  some  up.  I  think  it  is 
very  valuable. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  is  an  entirely  new  matter.  None  of  the 
committee  knows  anything  about  it  and  I  wish  you  would  go  into 
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detail,  Mr.  Steuart,  and  tell  us  what  it  costs,  its  range,  and  how  it  is 
distributed. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Let  me  read  just  one  more  comment  on  it.  This  is 
from  the  Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  Minneapolis: 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  genuine  worth  of  the 
new  survey  of  current  business.  This  publication  fills  a  distinct  need  for  statistics 
rating  to  present-day  commerce.  The  fact  that  the  figures  are  arranged  so  attrac- 
tively and  are  so  readily  accessible,  is  particularly  helpful. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  want  to  see  the  real  thing  itself. 

Mr.  Steuart.  1  will  send  up  some  numbers  of  it  for  you.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  me  just  to  send  you  these  publications,  rather 
than  to  go  into  detail  of  what  is  in  them,  because  what  I  would  say 
would  have  to  be  from  memory  and  would  be  simply  comments 
somewhat  general  in  character. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  widely  is  it  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Before  you  go  into  that,  I  was  going  to  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  ought  to  putin  just  a  brief  summary  of  what 
it  covers,  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  I  will  do  that.  I  think  that  the  edition  is 
about  25,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  charge  anything  for  it  ? 

Mr,  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  on  sale  at  the  Printing  Office  at  $1 
a  year,  simply  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  subscribers  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  My  last  information  about  tne  number  of  paid  sub- 
scribers was  about  2,200.  It  has  been  running  now  about  th^e  or 
four  months  only. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  self-sustaining  soon  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  I  do  not  beUeve  it  will  ever  be  self-sustaining, 
and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  pubhcation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  is  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Whv  should  it  not  be  self-sustaining  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  large  a  pubhcation  is  it — how  many  pages  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  monthly  report,  which  is  a  brief  summary, 
contains  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  pages.  Then  quarterly  there  is  a 
more  elaborate  report,  which  I  beUeve  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
150   pages.     The   quarterly  report  contains   the   actual  figures   of 

Production  and  the  monthly  report  contains  the  index  number, 
ased  upon  those  figures,  showing  the  trend  of  the  diflFerent  industries. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  Mr.  Steuart,  why  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
you  to  cooi>erate  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
^*  Commerce  Reports, "  giving  a  weekly  survey  of  the  foreign  trade, 
which  they  issue  every  montn  and  for  which  they  charge  $3  a  year  • 
and  it  was  shown  here  by  Dr.  Klein  that  they  have  over  7,000  paid 
subscribers  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  do  cooperate  with  them,  and  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business  is  published  as  a  supplement  to  that  and  so  desig- 
nated on  its  cover,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  information  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  various  industries  is  prepared  through 
the  commodity  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  or  in  cooi>eration  and  consultation  with  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  can  you  not  incorporate  this  report  in  the 
'*  Commerce  Reports  "  magazine  ? 
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Mr.  Steuabt.  Well,  it  would  be  too  elaborate,  I  think,  to  cany  in 
that  report.  The  circulation  is  not  as  big  as  that  and  we  have  dis- 
cussed that  su^estion  and  concluded  that  the  best  way  to  run  it 
would  be  as  a  separate  publication.  Secretary  Hoover  has  had  it 
under  consideration  and  gone  into  that  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  Tike  to  know  a  little  more  about  how  you 
distribute  it.  Do  you  have  a  select  list,  or  do  you  give  it  to  anyone 
who  asks  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  the  first  place,  we  give  it  to  the  people  who  give 
us  information;  that  is  an  exchange  list.  A  good  many  organizations 
furnish  us  the  information  that  is  passed  into  the  report.  The 
national  association  of  some  industry  will  send  us  their  statistics  on 
production,  monthly;  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  ^Association  or  some 
rubber  organization  sends  us,  monthly,  the  figures  on  the  production 
and  consumption  of  rubber,  and  that  is  passed  into  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business;  the  index  numbers  are  based  upon  it  and  that 
rubber  association  gets  a  copy  of  the  publication.  Then  there  is  a 
select  list  including  secretaries  of  tracle  associations,  technical  and 
trade  papers  and  Bbraries  to  which  it  is  distributed  free,  and  the 
remainder  are  sold. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  Members  of  Congress  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  we  do  not  send  it  to  Members  of  Congress,  unless 
they  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  was  started  about  six  months  ago,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  it  was  started  in  September;  I  beUeve  the 
first  monthly  report  was  either  in  August  or  September. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  not  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  it  is  under  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  print  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  At  the  rate  it  is  going  now,  I  believe  that  for  the 
first  year  the  expense  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $48,000  or 
$50,000,  and  we  have  estimated  for  the  next  year  $75,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  estimate  does  not  cover  the  printing,  does  it — ' 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  $75,000  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  that  does  not  cover  the  printing. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  is  just  for  the  salaries,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Steuart.  And  assembling  the  information. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  the  total  cost  would  be  about  $150,000? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  it  would  be  about  $100,000,  if  we  spent  all  of 
that  $75,000  for  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  send  anyone  around  to  get  this 
information,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  just  what  comes  to  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  get  it  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much  has  it  cost  per  month  so  far  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  the  whole  cost  per  month,  including  the 
printing  of  it,  has  not  been  over  $4,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  far? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  the  entire  thing  cost  $150,000,  the  expense  per 
month  would  be  $12,500? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  but  thus  far  it  has  cost  about  $4,000.     I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  leading  to;  it  is  more  or  less  in  an  initiative 
stage. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  the  cost  of  printing? 
Air.  Steuart.  Yes ;  I  have  incnided  that  in  what  I  have  said — about 
$4,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  $75,000 
would  be  required  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  Secretary  has  in  mind  a  great  many  extensions 
for  the  work  during  the  coming  year,  and  he  thought  it  safer  to  put 
in  that  estimate.    It  has  been  passed  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  the  actual  cost  at  the  present  time  is  about 
$4,000  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  $4,000  a  month,  including  the  printing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  $50,000  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  that  include  salaries,  too? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  includes  all  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  $48,000  per  year? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  rate  it  is  going  now. 

construction  and  upkeep  of  tabulating  machines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  tabulating  machines. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  for  the  rent  of  those  tabulating  machines,  or 
just  for  their  operation  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  does  not  include  the  rent  at  all;  that  repre- 
sents the  expense  of  our  mechanical  laboratory  for  construction  and 
upkeep  of  the  tabulating  machines.  And  in  that  mechanical  labo- 
ratory is  where  we  are  now  perfecting  a  tabulating  machine  that  will 
do  addition  work.  The  machines  that  we  have  now  that  we  have 
built  and  the  Government  owns  were  constructed  for  the  tally  work 
of  the  census  on  population.  We  are  remodeling  those  machines 
now  and  trying  to  adapt  them  to  general  work — like  that,  for  in- 
stance, earned  on  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  connects  with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Klein  the 
other  day.     He  made  some  reference  to  that,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  I  referred  to  that,  I  think,  that  we  were  now  in 
negotiation  with  the  Post  Office  Department  to  see  if  we  could  not 
adapt  this  tabulating  machine  to  their  work.  If  we  can  do  that  and 
are  successful  in  inventing  a  machine  that  does  not  infringe  on  any 
of  the  patents,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Uriffin.  Is  that  work  being  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
or  in  your  own  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  being  done  in  our  own  bureau.  We  have  in 
Aat  bureau  now  a  prettjr  well  equipped  mechanical  laboratory  that 
nas  a  great  deal  of  machmery  in  it,  and  I  had  the  chief  clerk  prepare 
a  statement  giving  the  names  of  all  the  machines.  There  is  quite 
a  list  of  the  machines,  and  it  shows  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  like  to  have  you  msert  that  in  the  record. 
(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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MECHANICAL   EQUIPMENT  IN  THE   BUREAU  OP  THE  CE\8fia. 


Mechanical  laboratory: 

1  fourleen-inrh  engine  lathe  (P.  & 

W.). 
1  three-spindle  sensitive  drill  (slate). 
1  seven-spindle  sensitive  drill  (slate) 

with  motor. 

1  fourteen-inoh  shaper  (P.  &  J.). 

2  single-spindle  sensitive  drill  (Si- 
geurney  Tool  ('o.). 

1  twenty- two  inch  bv  five  feet  planer 

(Gray). 
1  No.  1  screw  machine (B.  &  S.). 
1  twenty-four-inch  geared  drill  press 

(Cincinnati), 
i  bench  drill  press  (S.  <fe  C). 
1  surface  grinder,  No.  2  (B.  <fe  S.). 
1  cutter  grinder.  No.  2  (B.  &  S.). 
1  tool  grinder  (Rawbottom). 
1  universal  grinder,   No.  1,    10   by 

24-inch  (B.  &  S.). 
1  punch  press.  No.  P3  (Ferracute). 
I  loot  press. 
1  arbor  press. 
1  stjuaring  shears. 
1  circidar  saw  table  with  motor. 
1  universal  milling  machine.  No.  2A 

(B.  &  S.). 
1  plain  milling  machine  (B.  &  S.). 
1  gas  forge. 
I  gas  bake  oven. 


I  Mechanical  laboratory — Continued. 

2  gasoline  receptaclep. 
1  anvil  and  stand. 

1  power  hack  saw  with  motor. 
1  shears  (hand). 
1  emery-wheel  stand. 
1  filing  machine. 

1   bench   milling  machine,   No.  00 
(P.  &  W.). 

3  bench  lathes,  No.  3  (P.  &  W.),  100 
each  (7  by  32  inches). 

1  bench" lathe  (Rivett). 

1  bench  lathe.  No.  5  (HardingeV 

1  engine  lathe,  10-incb  too'makersfP. 

&  W.).     (29-inch  centers). 
1  No.  I A  engraving  macqine  (Gorton) 

(self-contained). 
Integrating  counter: 

1  twelve-inch  Prentis  lathe. 

1  eix-inch  Ilardinge  bench  lathe. 

1  electric  furnace. 

1  grinder,  motor. 

1  tapping  machine,  Tuttle. 

1  dnll  press,  20-inch  Sibley. 

1  ctemagnetizer. 

1  surface  grinder  (B.  AS.). 

1  drill  press,  C-inch  (P.  &  W.). 

1  milling  machine,  No.  1-D  (B.  & 

S.). 
1  gasoline  cleaning  tank. 


Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  on  p^e  34  is  a  list  of  your  employees  in  that 
department.     I  assume  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  department. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  machines  are  you  constnictmg  tnere  now, 
Mr.  Steuart? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  are  not  constructing  any  machines;  we  are 
inventing  or  making  inventions  or  discoveries  to  adapt  our  tally 
machines  to  the  addition  process  that  is  required  for  the  work  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  for  these  monthly  reports,  for  instance, 
on  hides,  skins  and  leather,  and  on  cotton.  1  thiuK  with  a  very  little 
change  in  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  that  machine, 
that  we  can  use  it  and  stop  renting  machines  entirely. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  rather  experimental  work,  then? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  more  or  less  of  an  experimental  nature. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  re(iuii*e  the  services  of  all  the  people  enumer- 
ated here  on  page  34  ? 

Mr.  Gosnell.  There  were  33  during  this  year,  and  they  were  used 
in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  machines  which  are  now  tabu- 
lating the  population  matter. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  machines  have  vou. 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  35  tabulating  machines  and  I  think  a  some- 
what larger  number  of  assorting  macnines  in  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  have  19  people  employed  in  this  service! 

Mr.  vSteuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  are  engaged  in  experimental  work  and 
how  many  on  machines  ? 
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Mr.  Steuabt.  I  think  there  are  about  eight  constantly  employed 
n  the  medianical  laboratory,  making  parts  that  are  required  lor  the 
inventor  who  is  remodeling  these  machines.  The  others,  at  present, 
are  engaged  on  rewiring  and  maintaining  the  tabulating  machines 
that  are  now  in  active  use.  There  are  about  20  of  those  machines 
in  active  use  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  require  the  services  of  11  men? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  guess  there  are  more  than  11  men  at  work  on 
that  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course,  this  is  for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes.  Next  year  I  do  not  know  that  we  will  have 
as  large  a  force  in  that  mechanical  laboratory  as  we  have  now,  but 
it  will  depend  somewhat  upon  what  we  are  able  to  furnish  the  other 
bureaus.  If  the  other  bureaus  find  that  they  can  use  our  machines, 
they  are  going  to  make  pretty  heavy  demands  upoii  the  force. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  what  do  these  machines  cost  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Per  machine  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  construction  of  them  and  building  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  can  give  you  an  estimate  per  machine.  I  might 
say  here,  just  to  show  the  saving  that  has  resulted  from  the  use  of 
those  macnines,  I  was  told  (and  I  think  on  pretty  good  authority) 
that  years  ago  when  we  rented  all  of  the  macnines  used  in  tabulating 
that  the  bureau  had  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  60  or  65  cents  per  thousand 
cards  assorted.  The  actual  cost  of  the  assorting  of  cards  now  done 
in  the  Census  Bureau  represents  6  cents  per  thousand,  as  compared 
with  60  or  65  cents  when  we  were  renting  the  machines  from  the 
tabulating  company. 

RENTAL  OP  TABULATING   MACHINES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  renting  any  machines  now  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  are  now  renting  three  tabulating  machines, 
and  one  or  two  of  those  are  going  to  be  returned  to  the  company  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Shreve.  From  whom  do  vou  rent  them  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  From  the  Tabulating  Machine  Co. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  they  charge  for  the  rental  of  those  machines  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  pay  for  those  machines  in  the  Census  Bureau 
several  different  rates  per  machine  per  month.  We  had  at  the 
peak  of  the  fourteenth  census  work  6  tabulating  machines  at  $28.50 
each;  one  at  $40.50;  61  at  $52.50,  and  14  at  $56.50,  per  month. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  the  same  rate  the  Post  Office  pays  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same  rate  the  Post  Office  pays. 
The  difference  in  the  rates  paid  for  those  machines  is  due  to  the 
number  of  coimters  in  the  machine.  The  rent  is  fixed,  first,  at  $25 
for  the  base  of  the  machine,  and  then  there  is  a  charge  of  $3  for  each 
counter  and  50  cents  for  each  magnet,  the  magnet  being  for  the 
actuation  of  a  dial  that  adds  up  each  diget.  We  have  paid  fn  all,  I 
believe,  for  these  machines,  for  this  census,  about  $306,000,  including 
the  amount  paid  for  the  purchase  of  cards. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  say  you  are  now  renting  three  tabulating 
machines  and  I  asked  you  the  rent  you  are  paying  for  them.     You 
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gave  some  figures  for  quite  a  number  of  machines  in  excess  of  that, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  just  what  you  are  paying  for  the  three 
machines  you  are  renting. 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  the  Division  of  Agriculture  we  now  have  two 
tabulating  machines  at  rentals  of  $52.50  and  $60  per  month,  respect- 
ively, ana  one  assorting  machine  at  a  rental  of  $20  per  month.  It  is 
expected  that  one  tabulating  machine  will  be  released  and  returned 
to  the  company  shortly.  Then,  in  the  Division  of  Manufactures  we 
have  five  sorting  machmes  and  one  tabulating  machine.  This  equip- 
ment will  be  released  and  returned  to  the  company  in  the  next  day  or 
so,  with  the  exception  of  the  tabulator  and  one  sorting  machine. 

The  rent  of  the  tabulating  machines  will  be  $70  each  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  per  month,  if  we  rent  any  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  stands  the  upkeep  on  those  machines  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  company  from  whom  we  rent  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  take  care  of  all  the  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Would  not  that  be  cheaper  than  to  pay  for  18  or 
19  men  to  take  care  of  these  machines? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  we  do  not  have  those  men  on  those  machines 
at  all.  The  machines  these  men  have  been  working  on  are  machines 
used  in  the  population  work,  and  that  is  an  entirely  diflFerent  brandi 
of  work  from  Agriculture  and  Manufactures. 

EMPLOYEES — SALARIES. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  34  it  appears  that  you  have  four  experts  in 
charge.     Are  those  experts  in  charge  of  different  mechanical  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  One  of  those  is  me  inventor  who  has  constructed 
the  machines  and  is  making  the  inventions  now  for  the  improvements. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  does  he  get  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  He  gets  $3,250;  and  then  there  is  a  $2,500  man  who 
has  been  engaged  in  developing  the  integrating  counter.  He  has 
about  perfected  that  machine  now,  as  far  as  it  can  be  perfected,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  committee  pass  upon  its  utility.  He  gets 
$2,500  now.  Then  there  is  an  assistant  who  is  a  very  skillful  mechanic 
and  inventor.     He  gets  $2,250.     He  is  an  electrician  also  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  these  men,  who  are  doing  the  inventing  in  your 
office,  derive  any  other  emolument  besides  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Not  that  I  know  of;  it  has  never  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  not  given  any  royalty  or  any  interest  in  a 
patent? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  devices,  when  they  are  completed,  are  not 
patented,  are  they? 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  are  not  patented  by  anybody  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  prohibition  agamst  the  inventor  util- 
izing: his  researches  in  patenting  the  device  ? 

A&.  Steuart.  I  believe  there  is  a  general  statute  prohibiting 
inventors  from  utilizing  their  researches  in  that  way.  I  think  there 
was  one  case  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  where  an  endeavor  was  made 
to  give  the  inventor  the  benefit  of  some  of  his  inventions. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  The  estimate  on  page  33  for  these  tabulating  machines 
is  $40,340.     How  much  of  that  is  experimental? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  possibly  tell  you  just 
how  much  of  that  is  experimental,  because  the  same 'man  will  con- 
struct a  part  of  a  machine  required  by  the  inventor  and  the  next 
moment  ne  would  be  repairing  a  machine  that  is  in  actual  operation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  tell  how  much  for  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  can  give  you  an  estimate,  I  thmk,  of  the  amount 
expended  for  tnaintenance ;  that  will  simply  be  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  that  it  would  include  the  cost  for  each  machine  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  cost  for  all  of  them. 

Note. — The  bureau  now  owns  35  tabulating  machines,  26  sorting  machines,  and  3 
card  counters,  the  total  construction  cost  of  which  has  been  approximately  $1 10.000. 
The  maintenance  and  repair  of  these  machines  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  will  not 
exceed  $10,000.  The  average  cost  of  the  machines,  therefore,  will  be  approximately 
$150  each  per  annum. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  give  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  I  could.  You  see,  the  maintenance  man  goes 
around  in  the  morning  and  takes  a  blowgun  and  blows  out  all  the 
fluflf  and  stuff  that  has  got  into  the  macnine  during  the  preceding 
day;  and  if  a  breakdown  occurs  during  the  operation  of  the  machine, 
the  operator  calls  on  that  man  to  come  and  fix  it.  Then  he  will  be 
out  in  our  laboratory  making  a  part  of  the  machine.  I  can  give 
you  some  general  figures  on  maintenance.  Those  machines,  Air. 
Shreve,  are  very  hi^-powered,  rapid-moving  machines  and  they 
have  a  maximum  capacity  of  about  400  cards  per  minute,  60  items 
to  a  card,  and  thev  require  a  great  deal  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tnat  is  pretty  rapid.  Now,  Mr.  Steuart,  we  are 
operating  under  this  paragraph  *' Collecting  statistics:  For  securing 
information  for  census  reports,  provided  for  by  law. "  Down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  we  find  it  says,  *^  necessary  in  collecting  the  sta- 
tistics required  by  law. "  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  enumerated 
some  things  here  this  morning  that  are  not  provided  for  by  law.  I 
wish  you  would  go  into  that  carefully  and  help  us  out,  because  we 
want  to  keep  ourselves  within  the  law  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  that  list  of  activities  of  the  bureau  given  on 
page  35  and  my  explanation  of  them  shows  very  clearly  just  what 
were  provided  for  by  law  and  just  what  were  not,  and  also  those  that 
were  provided  for  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  based 
on  law.  I  prepared  that  table  so  as  to  give  the  committee  just  that 
information. 

PAY   OF   SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  might  take  up  next  the  last  proviso  on  page  31, 
^^Providedy  That  the  compensation  of  not  to  exceed  25  special  agents 
provided  for  in  this  paragraph  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
$10  per  day/'     What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  the  same  thing  we  have  done  in  the  other 
items.  We  have  carried  along  the  same  number  of  positions  that 
we  had  in  1922.  We  have  not  reduced  them  and  we  have  not  in- 
creased them,  and  those  positions  are  there  now  and  there  are  men 
occupying  them,  and  I  will  have  to  demote  them  if  that  provision 
is  not  carried  through. 

There  is  another  provision,  Mr.  Shreve,  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention,  and  that  is  the  use  of  $300,000  for  temporary 
employment  of  clerks  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  amount  was 
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increased  from  $10,000,  because  there  will  be  a  number  of  clerks  that 
we  will  have  to  employ  .temporarily  on  the  census  of  manufactures, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  put  them  in  statutory  posi- 
tions, because  work  will  last  only  one  month  or  two  months,  and  I 
can  make  economies  by  employing  them  for  a  short  period  of  time 
rather  than  having  statutory  positions.  If  a  clerk  is  appointed  to 
a  statutory  position,  he  feels  that  he  has  a  hold  on  the  position  and 
should  stay  for  a  year  or  more. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  they  be  engaged  on  the  census  of  manufactures  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  will  be  engaged  on  the  census  of  manufactures, 
primarily,  and  any  other  activities  of  the  bureau  if  occasion  should 
require,  for  instance,  if  the  Secretary  should  order  us  to  do  some  other 
work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  these  200  special  agents  you  are  asking  for  at 
$3.50  to  $4.50  a  day,  what  are  they  employed  on? 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  are  not  employed  now  but  they  will  be  em- 

{ Joyed  in  the  field  on  the  census  of  manufactures,  collecting  returns 
rom  the  recalcitrant  establishments  that  do  not  make  returns  by 
mail. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  census  of  manufactures  is  a  continuous  propo- 
sition that  comes  along  every  other  year  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  believe  you  stated  how  much  you  expect  to  spend 
on  the  census  of  manufactures  up  to  July  1  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  so  far  spent  about  $65,000,  and 
up  to  July  1  we  expect  to  spend,  I  think  I  said,  $400,000,  out  of  the 
existing  appropriation,  and  what  we  ask  for  in  this  appropriation  act 
is  to  complete  that  work.- 


Monday,  January  30,  1922. 

STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

STATEMENT    OF    MB.    OEOBGE    TTHLEB,    STTPEBVISINO    Ilf. 
SPECTOB   GENEBAL. 

INCREASES  IN   SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  General,  I  notice  that  for  salaries  for  the  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service  you  are  asking  an  increase  from  $22,940  to  $28,240. 
What  makes  up  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  an  increase  for  the  Supervising  Inspector 
General  from  $5,000  to  $6,000;  deputy  supervisii^  inspector  general, 
$3,000  to  $4,000;  private  secretary  to  the  Supervising  Inspector 
General,  from  $1,500  to  $2,000,  and  varous  increases  for  clerks. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Some  of  these  positions  are  not  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Some  are,  and  some  are  not,  Mr.  Shreve. 

Mr.  Oliver.  ,Why  do  you  put  in  italics,  then,  *Ho  the  Supervising 
Inspector  General,'^  after  the  words,  *' private  secretary."  Is  this  a 
new  designation  of  the  private  secretary? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  a  new  designation.  The  position  has  been 
there  for  some  time  as  '*  private  secretary,'^  Mr.  Oliver,  but  the  desig- 
nation is  new  *^to  the  Supervising  Inspector  General,"  and  is  not 
material.    These  are  increases  in  salaries  pm-e  and  simple. 
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STEAMBOAT  INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  steamboat  insi>ectors.  How 
many  additional  inspectors  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  are  no  additional  inspectors.  This  is  for  the 
corps  of  supervising  inspectors,  and  the  law  provides  for  11. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  propose  to  drop  one  at  $3,450. 

Mr.  Uhler.  What  we  propose  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  leave 
the  oflBce  of  the  seventh  district  vacant.  The  supervising  inspector 
at  Pittsburgh  died  on  the  11th  of  July  and  his  office  has  never  been 
filled,  and  we  propose  to  have  the  supervising  inspector  of  the  sixth 
district  do  the  work  of  the  two  districts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  the  sixth  district  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Louisville,  Ky. 

INSPECTORS  OF  HULLS  AND  BOILERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  with  reference  to  the  inspectors  of 
huUs  and  inspectors  of  boilers,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  increase. 
Will  you  explain  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  is  just  an  increase  in  salary,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Shre^t:.  How  many  inspectors  of  nulls  and  boilers  have 
you  now  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Ninety-six. 

REDUCTION   IN   NUMBER   OP   ASSISTANT  INSPECTORS   AND  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  clerks  have  vou  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  are  92  clerks  in  the  field  altogether.  What  we  did, 
Mr.  Shreve,  if  I  may  explain  a  little  tersely  at  this  time,  when  they 
put  up  to  us  the  matter  of  economy  and  retrenchment  we  dropped 

39  assistant  inspectors,  although  at  that  time  we  were  trying  to  get 
more  men  and  to  get  more  money  for  them.  On  the  1st  of  July  we 
dropped  39  assistant  inspectors,  and  we  have  been  able  from  time 
to  time  to  reinstate  those  men.  As  the  other  incumbents  died  or 
left  the  service,  we  put  those  men  that  we  had  dropped  back  into 
service  just  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  eflFected  a  saving  by  that  of 
$78,100,  and  a  saving  by  not  filling  the  position  oi  supervising 
inspector  of  the  seventh  district  of  $3,344.58  more,  and  made  a 
savmg  in  clerk  hire,  which  also  made  a  saving  in  clerk  hire  of  $1 ,845.79. 
This  made  a  total  saving  of  $83,290.37.  Our  increases  amount  to 
$10,900,  so  that  we  have  a  saving  in  the  1923  estimates  for  salaries 
of  inspectors  of  $55,950;  and  an  increase  of  $10,900  for  clerk  hire 
and  salaries  in  the  office  of  the  supervising  inspector  general. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  increase  of  $10,000  is  in  tne  office  expenses  of 
this  force  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  they  are  the  salaries  we  were  speaking  of  a 
while  ago.  So  that  we  have  a  net  saving  or  a  net  decrease  in  our 
expenses  of  $45,050  even  though  these  estimates  went  through. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  effect  on  your  service  did  the  dropping  of  the 

40  employees  have  and  the  failure  to  fill  their  positions  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  made  no  difference  in  the  work  of  the  service,  except 
it  made  harder  work  for  us. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^harder  work" — did  you  work 
out  of  hours  ? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  The  men  worked  out  of  hours  and  took  on  more  work 
than  they  really  ought  to  hav^,  but  not  a  one  of  them  ever  said  a 
word  about  it. 

Mr.  OiJVER.  Since  you  do  not  propose  to  increase  the  number  for 
1923,  that  same  condition  will  continue. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  will  reinstate  them  as  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  get  them  back. 

Mr.  Oliver.  So  the  overtime  work  will  continue  in  1923  then  if 
your  force  is  not  increased  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  just  the  same,  until  we  get  back  to  our  old 
statutory  condition  again  by  reinstating  some  of  those  men  as 
vacancies  occur. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  do  not  catch  the  point  of  the  inquiry!  You  had 
a  considerably  larger  number  of  men  in  the  service  before  you  dropped 
the  40,  and  you  have  shown  the  saving  that  has  been  accomplisned 
by  the  dropping  of  40  employees,  and  I  wanted  to  know  how  that 
affected  the  efficiencv  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  did  not  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Then  you  were  really  oversupplied  with  men  when 
you  dropped  the  40. 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  we  were  not  oversupplied  with  men,  Mr.  Oliver. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  you  are  seeking  to  increase  the  pay  of  those 
now  in  the  service  and  to  find  a  place  for  those  who  went  out,  as 
fast  as  vacancies  occur. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

ASSISTANT  INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  39  you  are  asking  for  34  assistant  inspectors 
at  $2,500  each,  and  116  at  $2,400  each.  What  do  those  men  now 
receive  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  shown  on  page  38  in  the  old  item  which  is  in 
brackets,  for  instance,  the  assistant  inspectors  at  New  York  receive 
$2,500,  and  the  others  receive  various  salaries  in  accordance  with 
the  districts  and  ports. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  the  items  on  page  38  indicate  the  salaries  pro- 
posed on  page  39  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir;  those  are  the  old  salaries.  We  have  lumped 
a  great  many  of  those  where  the  different  ports  have  been  designated 
and  put  them  into  one  class.  You  will  notice  there  34  at  $2,500 
and  116  at  $2,400.  We  have  brought  the  lower  ones  up  and  have 
made  two  classes  of  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  that  is  in  order  to  make  the  service  a 
little  elastic  so  that  instead  of  having  a  man  assigned  to  a  certain 
port  he  may  be  sent  to  any  other  port  where  he  may  be  needed. 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  we  can  do  that  anyhow.  You  will  notice  on 
page  38,  for  instance,  there  are  four  at  Chicago  at  $2,100  each,  and 
Grand  Haven  has  two  at  $2,100  each,  and  so  on  down  through  the 
line  there,  and  you  will  notice  that  they  are  all  receiving  different 
salaries.  What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  make  two  classes,  and  put 
34  of  them  in  the  $2,500  class  and  116  in  the  $2,400  class. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  these  figures  compare  with  the  actual  oper- 
ation of  the  service  under  the  item  on  page  38  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  be  $363,400  as  against  $225,000. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  On  the  face  of  it,  that  appears  to  be  a  reduction. 
Do  you  remember  how  many  were  carriea  under  this  paragraph  on 
pap  38  i 

Mr.  Uhler.  The  same  number  as  is  carried  on  page  39,  34  at 
$2,500  and  116  at  $2,400. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That   seems   to   be    a   decrease   from   $429,000   to 
$363,000. 
Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  decrease. 
Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  does  not  seem  possible  on  the  face  of  the 
figure  there  because  there  are  so  many  men  who  are  receiving  $2,100 
and  up  to  $2,500,  whereas  there  is  only  a  reduction  of  6  in  the  number 
of  $2,500  men. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  are  188  assistant  inspectors   enumerated  on 
pa^e  38. 
Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  right,  and  150  enumerated  on  page  39. 
Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  quite  a  reduction. 
Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  From  what  positions  are  those  38  men  to  be  dropped  ? 
Mr.  Oliver.  My  understanding  was  he  dropped  40. 
Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  39  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  we  are  now  pro- 
viding simply  for  the  number  we  have  at  increased  salaries,  and  lump- 
ing the  salaries  so  that  instead  of  having  8  or  10  classes  of  salaries  we 
wfll  put  them  into  two  classes  of  $2,500  and  $2,400  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  of  those  men  you  dropped  on 
July  1? 

Mr.  Uhler.  They  received  various  rates  of  pay  as   enumerated 
here.     For  instance,  we  dropped  four  at  Seattle  and  we  dropped  six 
at  New  York  at  $2,500  each,  and  others  that  were  receiving  various 
salaries.     Of  course  there  were  some  places  where  we  did  not  drop  any. 
Mr.  Shreve.  At  the  port  of  New  York,  for  instance,  you  had  40; 
how  many  have  you  now  ? 
Mr.  Uhler.  At  New  York,  34.     We  dropped  6  at  New  York. 
Mr.  Shreve.  At  New  Orleans  you  had  six,  how  many  have  you 
now? 
Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  six  now. 
Mr.  Shreve.  At  Baltimore  10? 
Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  eight  now. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Providence,  four. 
Mr.  Uhler.  Providence  was  not  reduced. 
Mr.  Shreve.  At  Boston  you  had  10  at  $2,350. 
Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  four  there. 
Mr.  Sherve.  Philadelphia,  16. 
Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  there. 
Mr.  Shreve.  San  Francisco,  16. 
Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  four  at  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Buffalo,  eight. 
'Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  there. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Cleveland,  10. 
Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  four  at  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Milwaukee,  four. 
Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  at  Milwaukee. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Chicago,  five. 
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Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  one  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Grand  Haven,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Detroit,  six. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Norfolk,    10. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  at  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Seattle,  16. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  four  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Portland,  Oreg.,  six. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Duluth,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Portland,  Me.,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  New  London,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  drop  two  at  New  London. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Los  Angeles,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Shreve.  New  Haven,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  at  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Savannah,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Toledo,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

traveling  lvspectors. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  three  traveling  inspectors  at  $3,000  each. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  still  have  the  three  traveling  inspectors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  function  of  the  traveling  inspector? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  a  traveling  inspector  at  San  Francisco,  one 
on  the  Lakes  who  is  stationed  in  Cleveland,  and  one  in  the  bureau 
here.  They  travel  around  and  visit  the  various  steamboats  to  see 
that  the  equipment  is  kept  in  proper  condition  and  kept  as  required 
and  as  it  appeared  at  the  inspection  of  that  vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  that  work  already  done  by  the  assistant 
inspectors  whom  you  have  assigned  at  the  different  ports  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  the  assistant  inspectors  do  the  work  of  actual 
inspection.  The  traveling  inspectors  are  a  check  on  the  local  and  on 
the  assistant  inspectors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  a  duplication  of  work.  The  traveling 
inspectors  are  supervisory,  then,  and  check  up  the  work  of  the 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  would  not  say  supervisory.  It  is  more,  as  we  say, 
a  checking  up. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  checking  up  involves  supervision  of  what  has 
b?en  done  before. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 
•    Mr.  Shreve.  General,  will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point 
the  places  where  you  propose  to  use  these  150  men,  where  they  are  to 
be  assigned,  and  the  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 
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CLASSIFICATION,  PAY,   AND  DtJTIBS  OF  ASSISTANT  INSPBCTORS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  induced  you  to  change  the  classification  and 
pay  of  these  inspectors  and  put  them  all  in  two  classes,  one  class  at 
$2,400  and  one  at  $2,500? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Because  we  found  we  had  too  many  different  classes. 
Some  men  who  were  getting  lower  pay  were  doing  quite  as  much 
work  as  men  who  were  gettmg  more  pay  at  other  places.  We  did 
not  think  of  any  reductions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  these  times, 
and  if  there  were  any  increases,  we  thought  we  might  possibly  secure 
an  increase  for  them.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  concern 
to  us  as  to  whether  we  might  retain  the  force  we  have  at  the  old 
salaries,  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  ask  for  more  money 
every  few  months. 

Mr.  Grjffin.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to  pay 
these  men  in  accordance  with  their  length  of  service  and  experience 
rather  than  to  put  them  arbitrarily  into  two  classes  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir;  they  have  all  had  the  experience,  sir.  For 
instance,  an  assistant  inspector  is  qualified  when  ne  comes  into  our 
service  and  is  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  he  does  the  same  work  the 
first  week  of  his  connection  with  the  service  as  he  does  after  he  has 
been  there  three  or  four  years.  They  have  either  been  captains 
four  or  five  years,  or  else  have  been  engineers.  There  is  a  civil 
service  regulation  that  requires  every  inspector  who  enters  our 
service  to  have  had  at  least  five  years  actual  and  practical  ex- 
perience under  his  license. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  describe  generally  the  character  of  work 
done  by  these  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel  whether  we  send  two  inspectors  or  whether  we  send  four. 
In  a  smaller  boat  the  inspectors  go  aboard,  the  hull  inspector 
takes  charge  of  the  life-saving  eguipment,  the  life  preservers  and 
everything  around  the  deck,  and  tnen  examines  the  hull  inside. 
He  nas  his  hammer  and  in  the  case  of  a  wooden  vessel  he  has  his 
angers  to  bore  the  frames  and  the  planking  of  the  vessel.  The 
bouer  inspector  makes  a  general  observation  of  the  condition  as 
seen  from  the  exterior.  The  boilers  are  then  subjected  to  hydro- 
static pressure  in  the  ratio  of  150  pounds  hydrostatic  pressure  to 
100  pounds  of  steam  pressure.  Tnat  hydrostatic  pressure  must 
always  be  witnessed  by  Doth  inspectors. 

When  they  are  ready  to  apply  the  hydrostatic  pressure  the  hull 
inspector  is  called  there  to  witness  the  hydrostatic  test  with  the  boiler 
inspector.  After  that  hydrostatic  pressure  is  applied,  the  boilers  are 
emptied  and  opened,  and  the  boiler  inspector  goes  inside  with  his 
hammer  and  with  his  flashlight  and  he  tries  the  braces,  tests  those  he 
can  not  see  by  sound,  and  throws  his  flashlight  around  to  all  the 
different  portions  or  parts  of  those  boilers.  He  makes  his  general 
observation  of  the  engme  room;  that  is,  the  appurtenances,  pumps, 
and  so  forth,  and  then  the  pumps  are  started,  and  the  hull  inspector 
witnesses  a  test  pressure  of  the  nre  hose,  which  are  all  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Any  hose  that  does  not 
stand  that  or  any  hose  that  is  found  defective  on  account  of  bad 
coupUngs,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  is  condemned  and  thrown  aside. 
When  they  are  through  with  this  inspection  and  return  to  the  oflSce, 
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they  make  out  a  report  of  what  they  have  found  and  stating  what  is 
required;  for  instance,  200  feet  of  2Hnch  hose;  6  fire  buckets,  which 
bave  been  found  defective  and  must  be  replaced;  two  oars  in  No.  6 
hfeboat;  another  Ufe  preserver  in  No.  4,  and  so  forth.  So  that  after 
this  minute  examination  they  make  their  report  to  the  local  inspector, 
if  they  are  assistant  inspectors  who  are  making  this  inspection,  and 
then  they  issue  an  order  as  follows: 

Uj)on  the  inspection  of  this  vessel  this  date  there  is  found  to  be  short  the  following 
rec^uirements.  You  will  supply  these  requirements,  and  when  they  have  been  sup- 
plied you  will  notify  this  office  and  we  will  come  aboard  and  see  that  you  have  maae 
up  all  deficiencies. 

INSPECTION   OF   VESSEI^. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  often  is  a  vessel  inspected  by  your  department  I 

Mr.  Uhler.  Annually,  and  every  passenger  vessel  is  reinspected 
three  times  during  her  season  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  confine  your  mspections  wholly  to  vessels 
flying  the  American  flag  ? 

Mr.  Uhl^r.  Oh,  no;  we  inspect  every  foreign  vessel  that  carries 
passengers  out  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  in  regular  service? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  do  not  inspect  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations  like 
tramp  vessels  that  come  in  here  with  freight. 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  unless  she  carries  passengers  out  of  the  United 
States.  They  can  bring  all  the  passengers  they  like,  but  before  they 
carry  passengers  out  oi  the  United  States  they  are  subjected  to  just 
exactly  the  same  inspection  as  our  own  vessels,  except  the  law  exempts 
them  from  certain  provisions  which  they  do  not  have  to  comply  with. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  your  department  also  inspect  motor  boats  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  If  they  are  above  15  tons  and  carry  freight  or  pas- 
sengers for  hire;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  General,  do  you  receive  any  compensation  for  these 
inspections  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Was  there  not  a  time  when  they  did  pay  the  Govern- 
ment something  for  these  inspections? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  cut  out  in  1882.  A  vessel  below 
50  tons  paid  so  much  for  her  inspection,  say,  $25,  and  from  50  to 
100  tons,  so  much,  and  from  150  and  so  on  up  the  line,  until  they  got 
up  to  the  larger  vessisls,  when  they  paid  so  much  per  ton  for  every- 
thing in  excess  of  a  certain  specitied  tonnage,  over  3,000  tons,  say. 
There  was  a  time,  and  that  was  the  time  when  I  came  to  the  service 
19  years  ago,  when  the  inspectors  were  paid  by  piece  work.  They  got 
so  much  money  if  they  inspected  100  vessels.  Up  to  100  vessels  was 
the  low  salary  of  $1,200  per  year.  Between  100  vessels  and  200  ves- 
sels, they  got  an  increase  of  $200.  So  that  if  a  man  had  199  vessels 
inspected,  n*e  found  himself  shy  $200  in  his  salary,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  I  had  to  do  when  I  came  to  the  service  was  to  dismiss  the  local 
inspectors  at  Grand  Haven  for  going  up  in  a  swamp  and  digging  out  a 
little  old  motor  boat  that  had  been  sunk  a  couple  of  years,  and 
inspecting  her,  for  which  they  got  $200  added  to  their  salaries.  I 
made  up  my  mind,  if  possible,  I  would  stop  that  business  at  once, 
and  I  did.     We  had  the  method  of  salaries  changed  entirely,  so  that 
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they  got  so  much,  wherever  they  were  stationed,  at  the  different  ports. 
The  low  salaiy  then  was  $1,200  a  year,  and  the  high  salary,  as  I 
remember  it,  was  $1,800.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  raised 
somewhat,  so  that  the  low  salary  is  now  $2,100. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  General,  if  1  understood  you  correctly,  you  said 
that  these  men  have  all  passed  examinations  and  have  been  captains, 
and  are  capable  of  sailing  a  ship  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  do  vou  get  them  for  $2,100? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Well,  we  ^et  tnem.  I  could  not  tell  you  why  we  get 
them.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  fact  that  they  are  able 
to  be  at  home  more.  For  instance,  there  are  men  on  the  Lakes  who 
do  not  get  home  probably  from  the  time  they  go  out  in  March  until 
they  tie  up  in  December.  Some  of  them  may  be  home  probably 
three  or  four  times  during  the  season  for  a  few  hours  only.  I  suppose 
being  able  to  be  at  home  and  not  having  to  go  to  sea  has  some  little 
attraction,  and  even  when  they  come  into  our  service  we  have  lots 
and  lots  of  inspectors  who  leave  their  homes  at  4  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  get  a  train  to  get  to  some  point  to  inspect  a  vessel  that  day. 
For  instance,  in  Cleveland,  they  nave  to  inspect  at  Ashtabula,  60 
miles  away  and  in  order  to  get  there  and  get  to  work  they  have  to 
leave  their  homes  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  catch  a  train  to 
get  to  Ashtabula  and  start  in  on  the  inspection  of  that  vessel,  and 
very  often  they  do  not  get  home  imtil  way  in  the  night. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  territory  does  the  Cleveland  office  cover? 

Mr.  Uhler.  The  Cleveland  office  has  from  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
River,  which  would  take  in  Toledo,  and  they  have  Toledo,  and  down 
Lake  Erie,  and  they  have  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and  go  over 
into  Burlington.  That  is  the  supervising  inspector's  district,  and 
the  Cleveland  office  itself  goes  from  Sandusky  to  all  the  ports  down 
the  Lake.     Buffalo  comes  to  Erie. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  consider  one  official  inspection  a  year  suffi- 
cient to  insure  safety? 

Mr.  UuLER.  For  freight  vessels;  yes,  sir.  Passenger  vessels  are 
reinspected  three  times  during  the  period  of  their  service.  If  they 
only  nm  three  months  we  inspect  them  three  times.  It  is  not  as  de- 
tailed an  inspection  as  we  make  at  the  annual  inspection,  of  course, 
but  it  is  an  inspection  to  see  if  their  equipment  is  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  that  done  under  some  regulation  or  is  there  a  law 
requiring  you  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  under  a  regulation. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  law  only  requires  you  to  inspect  them  once  a 
year  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Once  a  year;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  no  vessel  carrying  passengers  is  permitted  to 
clear  an  American  port  without  receiving  a  cleamace  paper  from  your 
office? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  clearance  whatever. 

Mr.  Oltv'ER.  I  mean  a  clearance  paper  showing  that  they  have 
been  inspected. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  certainly.  That  is  one  of  the  first  things  they 
have  to  present  in  clearing.  They  have  to  present  their  certificate 
of  inspection. 
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Mr.  OuvER.  Could  you  insert  in  your  hearings  later  the  number  of 
vessels  that  you  have  mspected  at  these  different  points. 
Mr.  Uhler.  I  will  insert  that  statement. 


Vessels  inspected. 


San  Francisco,  Calif 475 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 43 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 61 

Portland,  Greg 128 

New  York,  N.  Y 2,161 

Albany,  N.  Y 156 

New  Haven,  Conn 101 

Philadelphia,  Pa 554 

Norfolk,  Va 478 

Baltimore,  Md 412 


Charleston,  S.  C 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Savannah,  Ga 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


84 
77 
75 
79 
60 
Boston,  Mass 264 


Bangor,  Me. 

New  London,  Conn. 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.  I 

Louisville,  Ky 

EvansWlle,  Ind 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 


44 
85 
99 
90 
35 
41 
59 
46 


86 
25 
40 
102 
91 
73 
51 
26 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Point  Pleasant.  W.  Va 

Detroit.  Mich , 

Chicago,  111 

Duluth.  Minn 

Grand  Haven,  Mich , 

Marquette,  Mich , 

Milwaukee,  Wis 115 

Port  Huron,  Mich 61 

Cleveland,  Ohio ] 71 

Buffalo,  N.Y 208 

Burlington,  Vt 20 

Oswego,  N.  Y 47 

Toledo,  Ohio 65 

New  Orleans.  la 408 

Apalachicola.  Fla 12 

Galveston.  Tex 195 

Mobile,  Ala 155 

SanJuan,  P.  R 36 

Tampa.  Fla 51 

Seattle,  Wash 305 

Juneau.  Alaska 24 

St.  Michael,  Alaska 21 


Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  shops  you  in- 
spect ?    Are  they  deteriorating  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  nothing  more  than  the  natural  deterioration. 
The  proper  ratio  of  deterioration  has  been  a  very  much  mooted 
question  in  the  last  five  or  six  years.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
work  along  that  line,  giving  opmions,  etc.,  as  to  how  much  a  vessel 
will  deteriorate,  say,  in  20  years.  We  have  some  vessels  that  are  40 
years  old  that  are  in  better  shape  as  to  their  hulls  and  equipment 
generallv  than  some  that  are  only  15  or  18  years  old. 

Mr.  GrRiFFiN.  Do  you  find  that  true  in  wooden  vessels  or  in  steel 
vessels? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  in  steel  vessels,  yet  we  have  many  wooden 
vessels  that  are  apparently  as  good  as  the  day  when  they  were  built, 
with  no  deterioration  whatever  in  the  hull,  frames,  or  timbers;  and 
as  a  general  proposition  the  vessels  are  well  kept. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  the  operators  as  a  usual  thing  try  to  cooperate 
with  you  ?    Do  they  follow  out  your  instructions  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  Quick  to  respond  to  them? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  yes.  There  are  exceptions,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
as  there  are  in  everything  else,  but  99  per  cent  of  the  vessel  owners 
and  agents  and  operators  are  right  up  in  their  collar  all  the  time 
with  us,  and  some  of  them  go  beyond  our  requirements.  You  take 
the  Goodrich  Line  on  the  Lakes;  they  have  always  been  ahead  of  us 
on  lifeboats,  pumps,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  but  Mr.  Goodrich 
himself  was  rather  peculiar  in  that  direction.  He  wanted  always  to 
be  way  ahead  and  above  of  everything  we  might  require.  As  a 
general  proposition  they  are  right  up  with  us  all  the  time. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Does  your  bureau  inspect  the  excursion  vessels  ply- 
ing on  the  Hudson  River  and  on  other  large  rivers? 

Mr.  Uhlee.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  annually,  and  then  they  are  reinspected 
three  times  during  their  season  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  inspect  them  principally  as  to  the  fire  extin- 
guishing facilities,  their  nose,  and  so  fortn,  and  number  of  life  pre- 
servers, and  the  condition  of  the  lifeboats  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  and  the  condition  of  the  hull  and  everything, 
just  the  same  as  in  any  other  boat. 

Mr.  GriffiK.  Take  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  for  instance,  where 
there  are  a  great  many  excursion  boats,  when  do  you  begin  your 
annual  inspection  of  those  vessels  i 

Mr.  Uhler.  Those  vessels  are  generally  inspected  in  the  spring, 
along  in  April  and  May,  and  it  lasts  until  the  next  April.  They  have 
12  months,  of  course,  on  their  circuit  of  inspections. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  do  not  begin  to  operate  imtil  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  until  about  June  1. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  they  are  all  inspected  generally  along  in  April  or 
May  so  that  they  are  ready  to  go  nght  into  service  when  their  busi- 
ness opens. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  your  bureau  any  staff  or  force  to  check  up  on 
these  vessels  as  to  whether  or  not  they  exceed  their  carrying  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  that  is  a  dual  responsibility  between  the  customs 
officers,  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  our  depart- 
ment, and  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  customs  officers  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 

Mr.  Uhler.  Counting  passengers  only. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  excursion  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  yes.  There  will  be  a  customs  officer  on  one  side 
of  the  gangway  and  one  of  my  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  gangway. 
They  each  count  all  the  passengers  that  come  over  that  gangway. 
If  they  are  working  two  gangways,  the  same  condition  prevails  at  the 
other  gangway. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  those  customs  inspectors  under  your  juris- 
diction ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  customs 
bureau. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  they  come  to  be  assigned  to  that  duty  ? 
What  has  the  customs  bureau  got  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  For  years  and  years  that  has  been  the  interpretation 
of  the  law,  section  4492,  I  think,  which  says  that  all  inspectors  under 
this  title  shall  examine  vessels  arriving  and  departing  at  their  ports 
to  see  that  this  law  is  carried  out.  They  have  tne  customs  inspectors 
there  simply  becajuse  it  has  been  interpreted  that  the  law  designating 
inspectors  carries  with  it  all  inspectors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  General,  I  am  not  referring  to  vessels  that  carry 
passengers  to  Europe  or  to  foreigu  ports,  but  to  the  ordinary  excur- 
sion boats  plying  between  New  i  ork  and  Albany  and  Kingston  and 
Poughkeepsie,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  every  passenger  is  counted  that  goes  aboard  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know,  but  does  the  customs  bureau  have  men  there 
to  count  them  ? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  they  count  the  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Simply  because  the  law  says  that  they  shall  be  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  Question  of  duties  or  tariffs  or  smuggling 
or  anything  of  that  kind  involved. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  why  should  the  customs  bureau  have  men  there 
to  assist  in  the  counting  of  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Because  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  noncomphance 
with  the  law  for  carrying  more  passengers  than  they  are  allowed  to 
carry  is  one  that  comes  under  the  collector  of  customs.  We  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  imposition  of  penalties.  We  have 
only  to  do  with  the  revocation  or  tne  suspension  of  licenses  of  the 
officers.  A  penalty  for  anything  criminal  or  for  any  avoidance  of  the 
regulation  comes  under  the  collector  of  customs,  and  under  the  law, 
where  it  says  that  the  several  inspectors  provided  for  by  this  title 
shall  carry  out  these  rules,  it  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the 
customs  authorities  to  do  this  work. 

The  surveyor  of  the  port  generally  designates  some  of  his  customs 
inspectors  to  do  this  work.  We  could  not  do  it  all,  and  every 
morning,  or  every  week,  the  inspectors  have  an  agreement  with  the 
collector  of  customs,  you  count  such  and  such  Doat  and  we  will 
count  such  and  such  boat,  you  count  that  one  and  we  will  count  this 
other  one.  When  we  get  a  big  boat  like  the  Washington  Irvinq  or  the 
Hendrilc  Hudson  that  carries  2,500  or  3,000  people  and  working  two 
or  three  gangways  at  one  time,  we  will  have  a  customs  officer  on  one 
side  and  a  steamboat  inspector  on  the  other  side,  so  that  one  will 
check  against  the  other.  We  have  the  same  thing  at  the  other  gang- 
ways so  as  to  see  that  that  vessel  keeps  absolutely  and  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  her  allowance. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  does  not  apply  to  ferryboats  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  it  does  not.  The  ferryboats  are  not  required  to 
comply  with  that  law. 

ASSISTANT   INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  A  summary  of  your  presentation  here  with  refer- 
ence to  inspectors  would  make  about  the  following  results:  You 
formerly  haa  188  inspectors  with  an  appropriation  of  $429,000,  which 
would  mean  an  average  salary  of  $2,282,  approximately.  You  are 
now  asking  for  $363,400  with  150  inspectors,  making  an  average  salary 
of  $2,425,  approximately,  the  net  result  being  that  you  are  increasing 
the  average  salary  of  an  inspector  approximately  $133. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Shreve.  General,  right  here,  will  you  put  in  the  record,  in 
parallel  columns,  the  places  now  occupied  by  these  various  inspectors, 
the  rate  of  pay,  and  also  where  you  propose  to  use  the  150  men  and 
their  rate  oi  pay  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  General,  do  jou  think  that  with  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  men  but  with  an  mcrease  in  pay  you  will  get  better 
work  ? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  be  the  inclination,  although  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  their  work  now.  The  lower-salaried  men  we  have 
in  our  bureau  are  just  as  alert  and  are  just  as  ambitious  as  the 
highest  one  and  do  their  work  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  the  average  man  works  better  if  he  gets  a 
little  more  pay. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Probably  he  will  work  with  a  little  more  satisfaction, 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 

IX8PECTION    OP   VESSELS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  General,  going  back  to  this  matter  of  inspection,  I 
would  like  you  to  clear  up  one  point.  What  class  of  employees  do 
you  use  for  the  counting  of  passengers  at  the  docks  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Customs  inspectors  and  steamboat  inspectors,  and  often 
the  navigation  inspectors  help  us  out  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Griffxp^.  Do  you  employ  for  that  work  assistant  inspectors, 
such  as  you  have  enumerated  on  page  38  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  detail  them  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  think  that  sort  of  work  could  be  done 
by  clerks  with  a  counter  in  their  hands  who  are  receiving  $1,200  or 
$1,400  a  year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  could  be  done.  It  is  simplv  a  matter  of  checking 
the  passengers  that  come  aboard  with  a  checker.  There  is  no  dis- 
cretion about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  seems  to  me  the  class  of  men  you  have  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  navigation  of  ships  and  the  running  of  boilers 
and  engines  ought  to  be  put  at  a  more  useful  employment  than  count- 
ing passengers.     It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Uhler.  They  fill  in  what  would  otherwise  be  their  leisure. 
We  coimt  passengers  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  We  have  no  holi- 
days and  no  Sundays,  particularly  in  certain  ports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  if  you  were  authorized  to  employ  temporary  employees 
during  the  summer  excursion  season  to  assist  m  this  work  of  counting 
up  and  checking  passengers  on  excursion  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  if  the  bureau  of  naviga- 
tion had  their  corps  extended.  They  have  some  people  now  that 
they  take  on  in  the  summer  time  for  that  very  purpose,  who  do 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  have  a  temporary  force  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  you  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  nothing  but  our  regular  force. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  yet  the  duty  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  make 
this  coimt  of  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  so  construe  it  that  under  the  law  you  are  re- 
quired to  do  this  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  that  is  required  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  should  you  not  have  authority  to  employ  these 
temporary  employees  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  you  like  to  have  it? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  I  would  not  care  for  it.  In  employing  clerks,  or  that 
sort  of  talent,  I  would  rather— — 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing) .  Is  your  force  adequate  now  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  have  an  adequate  force. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  having  any  more  men  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  My  thought  was  that  you  could  cut  down  this  inspec- 
tion force  somewhat. 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  not  cut  down  the  force  any,  because  we 
would  still  retain  the  same  number  of  men.  They  would  simply  have 
a  little  less  work  to  do.  They  would  have  their  Sundays  and  nolidays 
and  nights  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  To  give  you  a  little  example  of 
what  we  do  in  the  way  of  counting  passengers,  there  are  three  or  four 
little  steamboats — I  may  say  now  that  this  service  has  been  dis- 
continued, but  I  speak  of  when  it  was  in  force — a  service  from  Long- 
f)ort,  just  below  Atlantic  City,  over  to  Ocean  City.  They  had  six 
ittlc  boats  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  that  carried 
EasseHgers  from  Longport  over  to  Ocean  City,  and  on  Sundays  and 
olidays  particularly  you  would  see  two  of  our  Philadelphia  men 
stationed  on  the  dock  at  Longport  counting  passengers  going  on  and 
counting  those  that  came  over  in  the  boat  as  they  got  oflf. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  or  not  they  had  any 
more  people  on  board  tnan  her  certificate  of  inspection  allowed  her  to 
carry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Those  little  boats  only  carry  40  or  50  or  60  people. 

Mr.  Uhler.  They  carry  90  people,  but  we  are  just  as  particular 
about  those,  because  their  excess  complement  would  be  just  as 
disastrous  and  just  as  dangerous  as  though  she  was  a  vessel  that 
carried  2,500  and  carried  200  additional. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  employ  two  inspectors  at  $2,100  or  $2,400 
during  the  summer  months  at  Longport  for  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  they  are  detailed  from  the  Philadelphia  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  on  your  salary  Ust  and  you  detail  these 
men  at  $2,400  a  year  to  that  work  during  the  summer  months? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  General,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  is  a  responsibility  which  has  been  laid  upon  us  by 
the  law,  and  we  can  neither  evade  it  nor  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  to  maintain  that  force  up  to  a  point  which 
will  permit  you  to  employ  those  men  for  the  work  during  the  summer 
months,  and  they  must  necessarily  be  idle  during  the  wmter  months. 

Mr.  Uhler.  As  it  is,  we  have  no  authority  to  employ  anybody  but 
inspectors  and  clerks. 

TEKIOD    AND    METHOD   OF   INSPECTIONH. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  the  periods  of  your  inspections  during  the 
year  ?     When  does  the  work  oi  inspection  go  on  during  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  At  any  time  from  the  1st  ol  January  until  the  31st  of 
December. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  there  not  months  when  the  load  of  the  work  is  at 
its  peak,  if  I  may  use  that  term  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  In  New  York  the  peak  of  the  load  would  be  in  the 
summer  months,  say  from  May  until  September  or  October. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  You  said  you  inspect  the  excursion  vessels  between 
March  and  June  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  they  begin  operating  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  refer  to  the  inspection  of  the  hulls,  the  boilers,  the 
machinery,  and  the  life-saving  appliances.  That  is  usually  done  in 
the  spring,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  With  the  excursion  boats,  yes;  but  with  the  larger 
boats  it  is  done  at  any  time  when  their  certificate  of  inspection 
expires.    As  soon  as  their  certificate  expires,  we  inspect  them  again. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  to  inspect  them  wherever  you  find  them  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  one  time  it  might  be  in  New  York  and  the  next 
time  it  might  be  in  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes.  Then  there  is  another  thing  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that  is,  wherever  that  ship  Ls  we  have  to  go  to' 
her.  As  soon  as  the  certificate  of  inspection  expires  we  have  to 
start  to  inspect  her  again,  and  the  vessel  may  be  at  Red  Bank  or  in 
the  ShrewsDuiy  River,  or  it  may  be  25  or  30  miles  up  the  Hudson 
River  in  the  New  York  district. 

Mr.  Oliver.  With  the  force  you  have,  have  you  been  able  to  do 
the  work  on  time  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  have. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  had  no  complaints  of  delay  incident  to  the 
inspections  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  had  some  complaints  lately,  when  we  have 
dropped  some  assistant  inspectors.  But  I  do  not  think  that  has 
really  been  on  account  of  any  delay. .  It  is  simply  because  they  have 
been  saying  that  we  have  not  used  the  number  of  men  we  should 
have  used,  and  in  that  case  the  operators  will  say  they  are  meeting 
with  delays. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  a  vessel  receives  this  extensive  inspection, 
how  long  is  it  required  to  lay  up  ?  How  many  days  does  the  inspec- 
tion cover  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  vessel  and  the 
boilers.  Sometimes  we  may  get  through  with  her  in  a  day,  but  at 
other  times  it  may  take  four  or  five  days. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  your  inspection  is  thorough  and  includes  this 
hydrostatic  test  of  tfee  boilers,  how  long  would  it  require  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  number  of 
boilers  the  vessel  has.  One  vessel  mav  have  one  boiler,  another 
vessel  may  have  two  or  three  boilers,  while  still  another  vessel  may 
have  as  many  as  eight  boilers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  the  average  time  of  inspection  runs  from  one  day 
to  six  days,  does  it? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  would  say  it  runs  from  one  to  five  days.  But  if  the 
vessel  is  in  fair  condition,  we  almost  always  are  through  with  her 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  usually  select  a  time  for  inspection  that 
is  agreeable  to  the  owners,  when  the  vessel  can  afford  to  lay  up  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  arbitrarily  fix  the  time  for  inspection  ? 
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Mr.  UiiLER.  No,  sir;  the  law  fixes  that.  The  vessel  must  be  in- 
spected annually,  so  if  she  is  inspected  on  the  29th  day  of  January, 
tnis  year,  her  inspection  certificate  expires  on  the  29th  day  of  January 
next.  That  vessel  can  not  run  for  an  hour  after  her  certificate 
expires.  The  commander  of  the  vessel  makes  an  application  for 
inspection  to  the  local  inspector  of  the  district  where  ne  happens  to 
be.  For  instance,  you  will  find  that  at  the  local  inspector's  office  at 
New  York  application  is  made  for  the  inspection,  say,  of  the  steamer 
Ileiidril'  Hud^^oTiy  which  will  be  found  lying  at  W.  &  A.  Fletcher's 
dock  at  Hoboken,  or,  say,  she  may  be  lymg  at  the  sugar  wharf. 
Then  our  inspectors  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  application  and 
tell  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  have  the  boilers  filled  and  the  vessel 
cleaned  so  that  the  men  may  be  able  to  get  around,  and  to  have  the 
water  as  near  the  temperature  of  70°  as  he  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  certificate  is 
that  application  filed  with  your  service  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  not  filed  jimtil  within  three  or 
four  days  of  the  date  of  expiration.  Sometimes,  under  certain 
circumstances,  they  will  want  to  anticipate  their  inspection  and  we 
will  allow  an  anticipation  of  30  days,  but  not  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  on  receipt  of  the  application  you  proceed  to 
the  inspection  of  the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  the  board  in  the  local  inspector's 
ofiice  is  the  detail,  of  each  inspector.  For  instance,  he  will  see  there 
a  sheet  showing  that  the  llendrik  Hudson^  lying  at  W.  &  A.  Fletcher's 
will  be  ready  for  inspection  at  9  a.  m.  on  May  26,  we  will  say. 
Inspectors  Jolmson  and  Williams  may  be  assigned,  for  the  inspection 
of  the  hull,  and  Inspectors  Henderson  and  Smith  for  the  inspection 
of  the  boilei*s.  They  proceed  to  that  vessel  and  inspect  her,  and 
when  they  get  through  they  make  their  report  to  the  local  inspector. 
Those  reports  are  made  in  little  books  which  we  call  840-A  and  840-B. 
One  is  the  hull  inspector's  book  and  the  other  is  the  boiler  inspector's 
book.  In  these  books  are  enumerated  all  of  the  things  required  by- 
law. In  that  book  there  are  noted  certain  requirements.  It  mav 
be  noted  that  the  vessel  is  short  50  life  preservers,  or  that  50  life 
preservers  have  been  found  to  be  defective,  or  there  may  be  two  oars 
missing  in  the  No.  6  boat.  In  the  case  of  an  ocean-going  steamer 
the  report  may  show  that  the  bread-breaker  or  the  water-breaker  in 
the  lifeboat  must  be  renewed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  do  you  usually  inspect  the  ocean-going  pas- 
senger ships  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  In  the  same  way,  when  their  certificates  expire. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  do  they  usually  expire? 

Mr.  Uhler.  They  expire  right  along.  They  may  expire  in  Decem- 
ber, or  they  may  expire  in  July. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  not  say  from  your  experience  in  what  month, 
approximately,  you  inspect  the  greatest  number  of  ocean-going 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  the  number  varies.  We  inspect  them  right  along 
from  January  to  December. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  particular  month  in  which  more  of  tnose 
vessels  are  inspected  than  in  any  other  month  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  I  think  not. 
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Mr.  Grcffin.  They  will  run  on  an  average  about  the  same  each 
month  through  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  They  will  run  on  the  average  about  the  same  each 
month;  yes,  sir. 

INSPECTION    OF    FOUKIGN   VESSELS. 

Mr.  Olcver.  Do  other  countries  require  the  same  inspection  of 
ships  from  this  country  which  touch  at  foreign  ports  as  tney  do  for 
their  own  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Olcver.  Do  you  get  copies  of  those  reports  relating  to  foreign 
ships  that  touch  at  American  ports  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  So  you  are  able  in  that  way  to  check  up  your  own 
reports  with  the  reports  from  foreign  ports  ? 

'  Mr.  Uhler.  Yes.  The  inspection  of  foreign  vessels  is  of  two 
classes,  first  of  vessels  that  come  under  what  we  call  the  reciprocal 
relations.  By  that  I  mean  that  they  have  said  to  us  if  we  will  accept 
their  certificate  of  inspection  they  will  accept  ours,  and  there  will  be 
no  fee  and  no  further  examination  than  that  which  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  inspectors  that  the  condition  of  the  vessel  and  her  life- 
saving  equipment  is  in  accordance  with  her  own  home  requirement. 
The  countries  that  come  under  that  reciprocal  relation  include 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  explain  what  that  reciprocal  agreement 
means  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  means  that  oiu*  vessels  will  not  be  subjected  to  the 
detailed  inspection  they  require  of  their  own  vessels.  When  one  OT 
their  vessels  is  in  one  of  our  ports  we  reciprocate  to  that  extent. 
When  one  of  their  vessels  comes  here  we  send  our  inspectors  aboard, 
and  they  make  a  single  inspection.  She  must  have  so  many  Iceboats, 
and  there  are  other  requirements;  that  they  be  in  good  shape,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  various  kinds  af  equipment,  and  our  mspectors 
look  into  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  merely  check  up  the  figures  given  in  their 
foreign  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  And  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  you  do  not  overhaul  their  boilers  or  subject  their 
machinery  to  careful  tests  as  you  do  in  the  case  of  American  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  the  case  of  American  ships  do  you  require  the 
prompt  substitution  of  the  things  you  recommend,  and  do  you  follow 
that  up  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  The  ship  does  not  get  her  certificate  until  all  of  the 
recommendations  and  all  of  the  requirements  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  there  any  foreign  countries  that  impose  inspection 
charges  on  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  are  only  one  or  two.  I  think  Austria  is  one  and 
Italy  is  another.  We  have  no  reciprocal  arrangements  with  those 
countries. 

Mr.  OuvER.  You  make  no  charges  for  the  inspection  of  vesseb 
flying  the  flags  of  those  countries  ? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  No;  we  have  no  charge  for  any  of  those.  We  make 
no  detailed  inspection  of  them. 

Mr.  Hltchinson.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  get  clear  in 
my  mind.  Mr.  Griffin  said  in  reference  to  the  expense  at  Longport 
that  ho  thought  it  was  a  usele>ss  expense.  Suppose  you  did  not  nave 
inspectors  down  there  and  those  boats  carried  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  passengers — carried  more  than  they  should  carry.  Would 
there  not  be  some  criticism  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  should  say  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  as  to  the  size 
of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Somebody  has  to  count  them,  and  we  do  our  part  in 
that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  law  and  you  have  to  carry  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  point  I  am  talking  about  is  that  those  are  small 
motor  boats. 

Mr.  Uhler.  They  are  steamboats. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  very  small;  I  traveled  on  them  last  summer. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  are  carrving  passengers  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are.  But  they  are  not  prone  to  overcarry. 
There  is  not  enough  traffic  between  the  two  places  to  warrant  that 
sort  of  thing. 

"  Mr.  Uhler.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  dock  at  Longport  one  day 
when  one  of  those  boats  had  60  over  and  above  a  complement  of  90; 
that  is,  instead  of  restricting  them  to  90,  they  had  1 50  people.  Those 
who  had  gotten  aboard  refused  to  get  off.  *'  Our  inspector  could  not 
stop  them  by  force,  but  we  would  not  allow  her  to  leave. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  look  upon  that  line  as  being  a  little  more 
than  a  ferry  line. 

Mr.  Uhler.  But  these  boats  that  ply  there  are  classed  as  steam- 
boats,  and  under  the  law  we  have  to  count  them.  The  law  says 
that  no  steam  vessel  carrying  passengers,  except  ferryboats,  shall 
carry  a  greater  number  of  passengers  man  specified  and  designated 
in  her  certificate  of  inspection.  So  there  is  nothing  that  is  exempt 
from  a  certain  allowance  of  passengers  except  ferryboats.  When 
that  law  was  enacted,  ferryboats  were  of  the  old  fashioned  double 
end  type  of  ferryboat,  and  they  could  carry  as  many  people  as  they 
could  get  aboard.  There  was  no  danger  in  those  boats  at  that  time. 
That  is  the  reason  why  they  were  exempted.  But  when  they  got  to 
classmg  these  river  steamers  as  ferryboats,  we  had  to  get  in  and 
put  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Oliver.  On  what  other  Government  service  is  that  same  force 
imposed,  if  any? 

Mr.  Uhler.  None.  In  addition  to  this,  we  inspect  the  boilers  of 
every  Army  post  in  the  country.  We  inspect  the  boilers  of  every 
public  building  in  the  country;  we  inspect  all  of  the  vessels  of  the 
engineer  department  and  of  the  transport  service  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  Army.  All  of  those  boats  are  inspected  by  my  service^ 
upon  the  request  of  the  particular  department  concerned. 

We  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Navy  Department. 
Of  course,  these  vessels  bemg  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  exempt  from  any  inspection,  but  the  inspection  is  provided 
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for  in  the  reffulations  of  the  engineer  department,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  the  lighthouse  force,  and  the  quarantine  service.  They  are 
all  inspectedby  our  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  reference  to  the  items  on  pages  38  and  39,  I  wish 
you  would  insert  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  proposed  inspectors  and 
of  the  clerks,  comparing  that  with  the  number  now  authorized, 
showing  the  salaries  and  the  increases  proposed.  I  wish  you  would 
arrange  that  in  parallel  columns  so  that  we  can  see  just  what  you 

fropose  to  do,  and  how  that  compares  with  what  you  are  doing  now. 
t  becomes  interesting  from  the  fact  that  a  reduction  is  proposed. 


CLERK   HIRE. 


On  page  40,  under  the  item  for  personal  clerk  hire,  there  is  a  small 
ncrease  proposed,  amoimting  to  $5,600.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  amoimt  appropriated  in  1922  and  the  estimate  for 
1923.     How  many  people  have  you  in  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  are  about  92  in  the  clerk  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  table  on  page  40  seems  to  show  a  total  of  93. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  had  94.     We  have  some  vacancies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  this  increase  of  $5,600  is  to  provide  for  an 
increase  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  that  you  propose  to  increase  the  number 
of  clerks  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,200  from  21  to  59,  and  you  propose 
to  decrease  the  niunber  of  clerks  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,000  by  38. 
That  merely  means  the  promotion  of  thirty-eight  $1,000  clerks  to 
$1,200  clerks,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  be  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  also  include  in  your  hearing  a  statement 
showing  how  these  clerks  are  distributed. 

Mr.  Uhler.  You  mean  so  many  at  each  port  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  and  also  their  present  rate  of  pay,  and  what 
the  proposed  increase  would  be. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  will  do  that. 

(The  matter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Clerks. 


Place. 


Honolulu 

Los  Angeles 

Portland,  Oreg. 

San  Franddco. . 

Albany 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Pliiladelphia... 
Baltimore 


Num- 
ber. 


Present    J^^ 


11,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,400 
1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
1,600 
1,200 
1,000 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 


$1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,100 
1,200 
1,200 
1,S00 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,'200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 


Charleston . . . 
Jacksonville.. 
Norfolk 

Savannah 

Dubmiue 

St.  Louis 

Bangor 

Boston 

Ne'A'  London. 
Portland,  Me. 

Providence... 

Evansville... 
Louisville.... 

Memphis 

Nashville 


Si,oo;) 

1,200 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,0(K) 

1,200 

1,0(M 

1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

1,200 

1,400 

1,000 

1,400  I 

1,200 

1,000 

1,500  1 

1,000  I 

1,200  I 


11,200 
1,200 
l,.500 
1,'200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,400 
1,2«J) 
1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,.'500 
1,200 
1,200 
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Clerks — Continued . 


Place. 


Num- 
ber. 


Present 


Pro- 


«^»^-,s?£^. 


Place. 


Num- 
ber. 


Present 
salary, 


Pro- 
posed 
salary. 


Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh.... 
Point  Pleasant 
Chicago 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Grand  Haven. 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Port  Huron 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 


200  I 
500  i 
200 
400  { 
000 
000  ' 
400  ' 
400  I 
000  ' 
400  , 

000 : 

400 
400 
200  I 
000 
500  I 


,200 

,500 

,200 

,400 

,200 

,200 

,400 

,400 

,200 

,400 

,200 

,400  I 

,400  i 

,200 

,200 

,500 


Cleveland., 


Oswego , 

Toledo 

Galveston 

Mobile 

New  Orleaus., 


San  Juan. 
Tampa . . . 

Juneau 

Seattle..., 


St.  Michael. 


Sl,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,400 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,000 
1,500 


11,200 

i.aoo 

1,200 
1,400 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,500 


Assistant  inspectors. 


Place. 


Los  Angeles 

Portland,  Oreg. 
San  Francisco. . 

Albany 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Savannah 

Boston 

Portland,  Me... 
Providence 


Num- 

Present 

1 
Pro- 
posed  ' 
salary. 

ber. 

salary. 

2 

$2,100 

12,400 

4 

2,100 

2,400 

12 

2,350 

2,400  1 

2 

2,100 

2,400 

34 

2,500 

2,500 

14 

2,350 

2,400  1 

8 

2.350 

2,400  1 

8 

2,100 

2,400  ' 

2 

2,100 

2,400   1 

6 

2,350 

2,400   1 

2 

2,100 

2,400 

4 

2,350 

2,400 

Place. 


I  I 

Num-  Present 

ber.    salary. 


Chicago 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Grand  Haven . 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

New  Orleans.. 

Seattle 

Galveston 

MobUe 


4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
6 
6 

2  . 
6  I 
12 


12,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,350 
2,100 


Pro- 
posed 
salary. 


12,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
3,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 


2' '      2,400 

2   2,400 


Mr.  Shreve.  Having  reduced  the  number  of  inspectors,  would 
it  be  necessary  to  keep  the  same  number  of  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  our  clerical  force  has  always  been  short. 
Furthermore,  thev  have  always  been  underpaid.  We  have  always 
had  a  shortage;  that  has  been  a  bad  feature  for  years  in  connection 
with  our  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  local  ports  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  48. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  clerks  have  you  at  each  port  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  The  number  varies.  At  the  western  river  ports  we 
will  have  one  clerk  at  each.  In  New  York  we  have,  I  tnink,  15 
clerks.     There  are  fouf  in  Boston  and  four  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Since  making  this  estimate,  under  which  you 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  38  clerks  from  $1,000  to 
$1,200,  have  you  not  found  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  change 
in  the  attitude  of  workers,  and  have  you  not  found  that  it  is  easier 
to  get  clerks  who  will  work  for  $1,000  a  year  than  it  was  six  months 
ago^ 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  sir,  we  do  not  find  it  so. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  condition  is  becoming  very  general  over  the 
country. 
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Mr.  Uhler.  There  is  a  peculiar  situation  in  the  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service.  Every  clerk  in  the  field,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
must  be  a  stenographer,  and  must  really  be  able  to  take  the  pro- 
ceedings in  court  and  in  investigations,  and  everything  of  that  kmd. 
They  ought  to  have  more  money. 

Nfr.  Oliver.  Are  you  able  to  get  that  character  of  clerical  service 
for  the  pay  yougive  them  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  been  able  to  get  them;  sometimes  they  prove 
satisfactory,  and  sometimes  they  do  not,  but  we  have  to  do  the  best 
we  can. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  anv  vacancies  now  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  In  the  entire  field  there  are  no  vacancies. 

Mr.  Oli\'er,  Are  there  any  per  diem  expenses  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir;  nothing  except  the  flat  traveling  expenses. 
If  we  want  a  clerk  to  accompany  a  local  inspector  we  have  to  make 
a  requisition  on  the  department  in  order  to  get  the  authority  to 
•send  that  clerk  with  the  inspector. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  the  majority  of  those  clerks  men  or  women? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  think  the  men  predominate;  at  least,  we  have  a 
majority  of  men  in  the  field — 51  men  and  41  women.  In  the  bureau 
the  proportion  is  about  8  women  to  4  men. 

CONTINGENT   EXPENSES. 
TRAVELING    EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  on  page  41  is  for  contingent 
•expenses,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  rediiction  there  for  traveling 
expenses.  Does  that  come  about  by  reason  of  the  reduced  number 
of  inspectors  and  clerks?  I  refer  to  your  estimate.  I  notice  that 
your  estimate  for  traveling  expenses  for  1923  is  $85,000,  whereas 
the  estimate  for  1922  was  $95,000,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $10,000 
for  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  because  of  the  reduction  of  the  force. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  general  increase  over  the  1922  appropriation 
is  only  $5,000.  The  appropriation  for  1922  was  $160,000,  whereas 
your  estimate  for  1923  is  $165,000. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Our  estimate  was  for  $200,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  had  an  appropriation  of  $160,000? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  now  asking  for  $165,000? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Although  you  are  reducing  your  traveling  expenses 
by  over  $10,000? 

Mr.  Uhler.  But  there  are  so  many  other  expenses,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  some  of  the  other  expenses  ? 


Mr.  Uhler.  There  is  the  expense  for  rent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  separate  item,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  all  comes  in  our  contingent  expenses.  Every- 
thing is  in  the  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses,  with  the 
•exception  of  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  amount  for  contingent  expenses  vary  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  never  had  enough. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  The  items  included  in  the  estimate  of  $165,000  are  all 
set  out  here  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  they  are  all  set  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  had  an  estimate  for  1922  of  $176,216.70,  and  you 
have  an  estimate  for  1923  of  $165,000.  There  would  be  a  deficiency 
there,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  estimated  $176,216  for  1922,  but  we  got  an  appro- 
priatioa  of  $160,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  jou  have  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  will  have  a  very  small  one. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  did  you  spend  in  the  first  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  \\all  vary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  have  not  those  figures  with  you,  you  might  put 
that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  will  do  that. 

Note.— They  are  $69,193.48. 

Mr,  Shreve.  At  the  time  you  made  these  estimates  it  was  upon  the 
assumption  that  you  have  a  deficiency  of  about  $16,000,  was  it  not? 
We  would  like  to  know  whether  tliat  was  correctly  estimated. 

Mi\  Uhler.  There  is  one  very  important  proposition  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  this  contingnt  fund 
articularly,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  rents.  We  enter  into  a  lease, 
or  instance,  for  offices  in  Philadelphia  or  Seattle,  or  wherever  it  may 
be,  for  a  certain  amount.  Basing  the  estimates  on  the  preceding 
year,  Congress  allows  us  so  much  money  for  that  purpose.  After 
those  appropriations  have  been  determined  and  the  money  allotted, 
the  lessor,  taking  advantage  of  his  privilege,  after  our  appropriation 
has  been  determined,  says  next  year  your  rent  will  be  so  much. 
The  money  has  been  apportioned  for  that  purpose.  We  can  not  go 
in  the  street ;  we  tried  tnat  this  year,  but  it  did  not  work.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  increase  amounted  to  44  per  cent.  In  one  or  two  of  the 
offices  it  amounted  to  over  100  per  cent;  in  some  of  the  offices  it 
amounted  to  20  per  cent  and  in  others  to  40  per  cent.  Our  money 
had  been  apportioned.  The  lessor  says,  '*  You  can  not  live  under  this 
lease  another  year  unless  you  pay  so  much  money.''  Secretary 
Houston  thouriit  that  was  very  strange.  But  we  could  not  get 
other  offices.  They  raised  our  rent  51+  per  cent  in  Boston,  and  there 
were  people  standmg  there  ready  to  break  in  the  doors  the  minute 
we  went  out.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Conmiittee  on  Appropriations  that  we  might  get  one  of  the  Shipping 
Board  ships  and  anchor  her  in  the  river  and  put  our  offices  there. 
That  could  have  been  done,  but  it  would  have  been  very  inconven- 
ient for  the  public.  Then,  too,  the  railroad  fares  went  up,  because 
we  get  no  reduction. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  compute  your  traveling  expenses,  so 
much  per  diem,  or  do  you  pay  the  actual  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  is  an  empirical  matter  entu-ely,  and  in  that  respect 
our  bureau  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  what  minute 
we  will  be  called  on  to  expend  a  large  amount  of  money  for  investi- 
gations, or  there  may  be  a  big  bunch  of  new  work. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  you  limited  in  making  your  leases  to  one  year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  make  them  for  only  one  year. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  assurances  that  the  amount  asked  for  here 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  your  leases  for  1923  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  think  probaDly  we  can  get  through  with  that  amount. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Has  not  the  Government  officers  operating  in  these 
various  places  where  your  men  are  stationed,  and  do  they  not  occupy 
building  which  you  could  share  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  gone  through  that,  and  we  find  that  it  is 
not  any  advantage.  They  are  pushing  us  out  of  the  public  buildings 
right  along. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the 
places  where  the  Government  is  renting  buildings,  and  the  rent  we 
pay,  with  the  number  of  square  feet  we  occupy  for  office  space,  and 
show  how  many  people  there  are  in  each  of  the  offices  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Rented  quarters. 


Place. 


Floor 
space. 


Portland,  Oreg 
Los  Aneeles.... 

HtHioluIu 

Philadelphia... 

CostesviUe 

Albany 

JadcsonvUle — 

Boston 

New  London... 
Portland,  Me.. 

Dubuque 

NashvlUe 

Pittsburgh 

Burlington 

Mobile 

Galveston 

Apalacfaicola... 

Tampa 

Juneau 

Seattle 

St.  Michael.... 


Square 

feet. 

1,850 

840 

1,200 

3,182 

506 

1,643 

684 

2,346 

2,569 

1,312 

538 

645 

728 

551 

844 

1,150 

563 

693 

1,628 

3,301 

320 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Rental, 
1921. 

8 

12,775.00 

5 

960.00 

3 

1,440.00 

20 

6,250.00 

2 

.       264.00 

6 

2,481.00 

3 

1,020.00 

12 

8,211.00 

3 

2,400.00 

6 

1,566.25 

3 

1,020.00 

3 

900.00 

4 

l,800.t» 

1 

700.00 

3 

1,560.00 

3 

i,2oaoo 

2 

264.00 

3 

750.00 

3 

480.00 

19 

7,470.00 

3 

240.00 

Rental, 
1922. 


$4,050.00 

960.00 

1,800.00 

11, 137. 00 

360.00 

2,481.00 

1,020.00 

8,211.00 

3,600.00 

1,566.26 

1,020.00 

1,296.00 

1,800.00 

700.00 

1,560.00 

1,200.00 

264.00 

84a  00 

480.00 

8,460.00 

24a  00 


Mr.  Uhler.  We  need  space  very  badly  to-day  in  New  York,  but 
we  can  not  set  another  room  from  the  customs  service.  They  have 
taken  our  offices  in  Milwaukee  and  put  us  over  into  a  great  big  court 
room,  where  last  year  our  people  suffered  intensely  from  the  cold, 
because  the  room  was  not  heated  half  the  time.  They  are  trying 
now  to  make  different  arrangements  there. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  chairman,  you  might 
aet  forth  just  what  efforts  you  have  made  to  secure  rooms  in  the  same 
building  ^ith  other  Government  agencies. 

FURNITURE,  INSTRUMENTS,  AND  STATIONERY. 


Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  item  on  page  41  for  furniture,  instru- 
ments and  stationery,  amoimting  to  $13,000.  Will  you  explain 
that? 

Mr.  Uhler.  From  that  appropriation  we  get  all  the  furniture  and 
stationery  that  is  used  in  our  bm-eau.     That  amount  is  practically 
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turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  The  Bureau  of  Supplies 
charges  us  so  much  for  everything  we  buy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  offices  are  all  equipped  at  this  time,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  they  are  equipped,  but  some  of  the  equipment  is 
wearing  out. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  If  you  need  anything  you  get  it  through  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Absolutely;  we  purchase  nothing  on  the  outside  at  alL 
There  is  not  a  nickel  of  expense  in  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  expended  through  a  requisition  from  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Some  of  those  materials  for  which  you  are  asking  an 
appropriation  are  a  good  deal  cheaper  now  than  they  used  to  be. 
For  instance,  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  be  given  us  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  if 
there  were  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  did  not  use  $13,000  for  that  purpose  you  would 
have  some  of  it  leit  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  only  a  very  little  left,  but  we  do  not  spend  it 
for  anything  else. 

TELEPHONES   AND  TELEGRAMS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  there  is  quite  an  increase  in  your  estimate  for 
telephones  and  telegrams.  You  are  asking  for  a  larger  appropriation 
with  a  smaller  force.     What  is  the  necessity  for  that  1 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  because  of  the  increased  business  over  the 
telephone  and  by  telegraph. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  notive  any  particular  increase  in  the  shipping 
business  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  have  a  great  deal  of  telegraphing  to  do  in 
connection  with  what  you  might  call  emergencies.  Then,  too,  we 
use  the  long-distance  telephone  sometimes  because  we  are  compelled 
to,  particularly  between  New  York  and  Washington  and  between 
Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  will  be  very  instructive  if  you  would  put  in  the 
record  a  statement  of  the  number  of  your  inspections  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  compared  with  the  number  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Of  inspections  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  the  purpose  being  to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  is 
in  the  minds  of  the  big  shipping  interests,  whether  they  are  antici- 
pating that  they  will  have  some  use  for  their  ships  this  year. 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  are  hundreds  of  ships  laid  up  now  that  we 
inspected  last  year  that  we  shall  not  have  to  inspect  this  year  or 
pernaps  next  year.  Then  if  you  will  go  beyond  that,  back  to  the 
year  before  you  will  find  that  there  were  twice  as  many  as  for  the 
succeeding  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  not  that  reduction  affect  your  service  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  looking  ahead  to  a  reduced  business  this 
year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  will  not  have  as  much  business  as  last  yean 
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Mr.  Shreve.  But  your  estimate  for  contingent  expenses  is  higher 
than  last  year. 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  is  no  difference  in  our  rents,  no  difference  in  our 
traveling  expenses.     The  Pullman  fares  and  railroad  fares  are  higher 

PER  DIEM    OF   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  cost  of  living  is  nigher? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes.  There  is  another  condition  I  want  to  speak  of. 
Of  course  you  are  powerless  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  yet  under 
this  appropriation  we  arc  limited  to  a  per  diem  of  $5. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes.  But  in  Alatska,  for  instance,  our  men  are  paying 
as  high  as  $5  or  $10  a  day.  Four  years  ago  I  furnished  some  menus 
from  Alaska  to  show  what  we  were  doing.  I  know  this,  that  everv 
time  I  go  off  on  an  extended  trip  for  two  or  three  weeks,  I  come  back 
always  anywhere  from  $35  to  S50  shv.  On  my  last  trip  I  went  South, 
and  1  paid  $6.50  a  day  for  a  room  alone  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  $7.50 
a  day  for  a  room  alone  in  an  ordinary  hotel  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Those  conditions  are  being  releived  to  a  consid- 
erable extent. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  do  not  find  it  so. 

Mr.  DicKCNSON.  You  will  find  it  so  next  year. 

Number  of  vessels  inspected  1920. 

First  district: 

San  Francisco .   256 

Honolulu 21 

Los  Angeles 25 

Portland,  Greg 53 

Total ; 355 

Second  district: 

New  York 1, 212 

Philadelphia. . : '308 

Total 1 ,  520 

Third  district: 

Norfolk 261 

Baltimore 200 

Charleston 53 

Jacksonville 37 

Savannah 36 

Total 587 

Fourth  district: 

St.  Louis 34 

Dubuque 24 

Total 58 

Fifth  district: 

Boston 154 

Bangor 22 

New  London 31 

Portland 47 

Providence 42 

Total 296 

Sixth  district: 

Louisville 10 

Evansville 25 

Memphis 24 

Nashville 20 

Total 85 
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Seventh  district: 

Pitteburph 42 

Cincinnati 14 

Point  Pleasant 15 

Total 71 

Eighth  district: 

Detroit 35 

OhicaRO 25 

Dulu  th 25 

Grand  Haven 17 

Marquette 9 

Milwaukee : 38 

Port  Huron 20 

Total 169 

Ninth  district: 

Cleveland ' 36 

Buffalo 72 

Burlin'^ton 4 

Oswetjo 14 

Toledo 20 

Total 146 

Tenth  district: 

New  Orleans 203 

Apalachicola 7 

Galveston 100 

San  Juan 24 

Tampa 32 

Total 366 

Eleventh  district: 

Seattle 145 

Juneau 10 

St.  Michael 17 

Total 172 

Total 3,825 

By  traveling  inspectors: 

First  district,  San  Francisco 11 

Ninth  district,  Cleveland 293 

Washington,  I) .  C 31 

Total 335 

Grand  total 47160 

Number  of  vessels  inspected  from  July  /,  1921,  to  Dec.  Sly  1921. 

First  district: 

San  Francisco 241 

Honolulu 21 

Loe  Angeles 18 

Portland,  Greg 43 

Total 323 

Second  district: 

New  York 1,373 

Albany 39 

New  Haven 34 

Philadelphia 220 

Total 1,666 

Third  district: 

Norfolk 214 

Baltimore 250 

Charleston 35 

Jacksonville 30 

Savannah 20 

Total 54d 
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Fourth  district: 

St.  Louis 15 

Dubuque 29 

Total 44 

Fifth  district: 

Boston ■ 92 

Bangor 17 

New  London 1 

Portland,  Me 37 

Providence 39 

Total 186 

Sixth  district: 

Louisville 14 

Evansville 22. 

Memphis 39 

Nashville 22 

Total 97 

Seventh  district: 

Pittsburgh 44 

Cincinnati 14 

Point  Pleasant 15 

Total 73 

Eighth  district: 

Detroit 23 

Chicago 26 

Dulufli 31 

Grand  Haven 9 

Marquette 11 

Milwaukee 29 

Port  Huron. 12 

Total 141 

Ninth  district: 

Cleveland 42 

Buffalo 77 

Burlington. 5 

Oswego 13 

Toledo 19 

Total 1 56 

Tenth  district: 

New  Orleans 182 

Apalachicola 3 

Galveston 82 

Mobile 80 

San  Juan 21 

Tampa 31 

Total 399 

Eleventh  district: 

Seattle 115 

Juneau 17 

St.  Michael : 12 

Total 144 

Giand  total 3,778 

Note. — With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  chairman  as  to  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  secure  rooms  in  the  same  building  with  Government  agencies,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  departnjient  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of  that  matter  and  endeavored  to 
group  all  of  the  bureaus  of  the  department  in  the  same  buildings  in  the  several  cities, 
but  without  any  satisfactory  results. 
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Monday,  Jancjary  30,  1922. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  E.  LESTER  JONES,  DIRECTOE;  GAPT. 
R.  X.  PARIS.  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR;  MAJ.  WILLIAM  BOWIE. 
CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  GEODESY;  AND  COMMAMDER 
W.  E.  PARKER,  CHIEF  OF  DIVISION  OF  HYDROGRAPHY  AND 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  we  would  like  to  have  you  make  a  generiJ 
statement  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

HYDROGKAPHIC  WORK. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  work  is  divided  into  several  parts. 
Tlie  principal  function  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  our  hydro- 

S'aptiic  work;  about  70  per  cent  of  our  work  is  done  on  the  water, 
riefly,  the  class  of  work  is  in  making  soundings  of  waters  that  here- 
tofore have  been  unexplored,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  revise  those 
charts  where  vears  ago  the  depths  that  they  took  do  not  provide  the 
facilities  for  the  larger  ships  at  this  time. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  hydrography.  There  is  offshore  hydro- 
graphy, 10  or  15  or  20  miles  from  the  coast,  where  the  sounding  ma- 
chine is  used;  that  is,  sounding  by  a  lead  from  a  machine  which  we 
have  installed  on  one  side  of  our  sliip  and  from  wliich  we  get  the  depth 
in  fathoms  (6  feet  to  a  fathom),  ana  which  is  recorded  or  plotted  on  a 
field  sheet.  And  I  might  say  rignt  here  that  in  order  to  locate  the 
exact  points  of  these  soundings,  if  we  are  far  from  shore,  we  have 
points  such  as  buoys,  so  that  we  know  their  exact  latitude  and  lon- 

E' tilde,  and  these  sliips  that  do  this  offshore  hydrography  arc  our 
rgest  vessels,  and  they  go  out  and  stay  for  a  week  or  more,  coming 
in  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  coal  or  to  take  pro\dsions. 

We  have  inshore  hydrography  which  is  carried  on  in  somewhat 
the  same  way,  especially  on  shore  line  where  there  are  no  rocks, 
simply  sand.  For  instance,  all  our  southern  seaboard  from  New 
Jersey  south  to  the  Florida  Keys  is  sandy.  It  is  changing  all  the 
time  but  there  are  no  rocks.  That  work  is  conducted  largely  with 
smaller  ships  and  by  the  use  of  the  lead  line.  Up  in  the  mouths  of 
streams  and  in  the  ports  of  our  important  cities  we  have  to  survey 
repeatedly  due  to  cnanges  by  man,  dredging  by  the  engineers,  and 
also  the  silting  changes  very  often  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  will 
fill  up  in  oneplace  and  dig  out  in  another.  The  question  is  often 
askeci  me,  *'Will  this  work  ever  be  done  ?^^  and  my  answer  is  that 
when  the  rivers  cease  to  flow  and  the  tides  and  currents  are  no  more, 
then  we  can  begin  to  think  of  not  paying  attention  to  our  charts 
and  keeping  them  up  to  date.  It  is  a  question  really  of  eternal 
vigilance. 

In  addition  to  that  matter  of  surveying,  on  the  New  England 
coast  and  on  the  coral  reefs  off  Florida  and  on  a  part  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Alaska  there  is  rock  formation. 
In  other  words,  you  can  picture  in  New  England  the  fields  there  of 
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these  big  bowlders.  You  can  then  picture  the  land  covered  by 
water,  and  you  will  find  the  same  conditions  from  New  Brunswick 
down  to  New  Jersey,  all  being  the  bowlder  type  of  rock,  and  presently 
I  will  tell  you  how  we  are  meeting  those  conditions. 

In  Alaska  we  find  the  church  steeple  type  or  the  pmnacle  rock,  just 
like  this  lead  pencil,  representing  a  pealc  several  nundred  feet  high 
where  it  runs  down  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
with  water  all  around  it.  i  ou  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  leadline 
would  never  do  to  survey  accurately  and  permanently  in  those 
waters,  because  if  the  lead  did  happen  to  strike  the  top  of  that  pin- 
nacle, it  would  drop  off  and  go  down  to  a  great  depth,  indicating  a 
great  deal  of  water,  when  in  reality  there  is  this  a  most  dangerous  rock 
sticking  up  there.  That  we  have  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  wire 
drag.  It  is  a  wire  that  is  stretched  about  8,500  feet,  using  the  most 
modem  equipment.  That  is  a  good  deal  over  a  mile.  It  has  two 
strong  launches  at  each  end,  the  hauling  launches.  That  is  dropped 
to  a  depth  of  85  feet,  we  will  say.  It  is  also  known  as  the  wire  sweep. 
Anything  from  a  depth  of  85  feet  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water  that 
that  strikes,  the  buoy  that  is  immeaiately  in  contact  while  it  is  being 
dragged  will  become  erect  and  the  little  launch  that  follows  will  drop 
a  buoy  over  that  and  release  the  wire  drag  and  go  on,  and  then  they 
will  come  back  to  where  that  stop  was  made,  due  to  whatever  the 
difficulty  was,  and  investigate  the  area  of  that  rock  or  whatever 
derelict  we  might  locate  there. 

There  are  two  points  I  want  to  bring  out  in  connection  with  this 
wire  drag.  We  use  it  where  the  bottom  is  rocky  and  not  sandy. 
There  is  no  object  in  using  it  where  it  is  sandy.  When  it  is  thor- 
oughly done  and  it  is  being  thoroughly  done,  when  we  have  finished 
it  IS  rinished  for  all  time  in  those  areas.  We  are  doing  it  at  a  depth 
that  will  insure  its  meeting  the  needs  of  vessels,  I  may  say,  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  come.  The  fault  in  the  early  days  of  the  survey 
was  that  the  officers  who  did  the  work  then,  were  not  looking  ahead 
in  the  development  of  shipping.  They  did  not  feel  that  there  would 
be  over  a  12  or  15  foot  draft  vessel  when  in  reality  we  have  a  35  or 
40  foot  draft  vessel.  They  are  not  common,  but  that  is  one  outside, 
so  we  are  now  trying  to  go  deep  enough. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  there  war  vessels  of  that  draft? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  but  one  or  two  of  the  ocean  hners 
that  are  being  built  have  a  draft  of  the  depth  I  indicated,  but  I  was 
thinking  of  the  big  dreadnaughts  when  I  made  the  remark.  We  are 
trying  now  to  not  only  provide  a  permanent  survey  of  this  la^e  area 
I  nave  indicated,  the  New  England  coast,  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida, 
Puget  Sound,  where  there  are  some  parts  that  are  rocky,  and  the 
great  area  in  Alaska,  but  we  are  trying  to  go  deep  enough  so  that  it 
will  insure  the  permanent  value  of  these  surveys  for  many  generations 
to  come. 

This  wire  drag  is  a  very  remarkable  instrument  for  carrying  on  this 
work.  I  caii  look  back  to  before  the  war  when  we  used  to  use  a  drag 
2,500  feet.  We  maintained  a  speed  of  perhaps  3  knots  an  hour,  which 
is  less  than  4  miles,  and  now  with  the  developments  that  have  been 
made  we  have  increased  it  over  three  times  in  length  and  we  can 
maintain  a  speed  of  over  two  and  a  half  times  the  speed  we  had  at 
that  time.  So  it  is  vastly  more  economical,  as  well  as  being  able  to 
get  the  work  accomplished  with  greater  rapidity. 
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In  connection  with  our  work  at  sea,  meaning  the  waters,  I  might 
say  there  is  no  duphcation.  We  are  the  only  service  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  construction  of  a  nautical 
chart,  and  I  refer  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Pacific,  Alaska, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  Panama  approach^, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  not  make  the  charts  for  the  Great  Lakes? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  might  say  the  survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
now  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  merely  a  manufacturing;  proposition 
of  reproducing  cnarts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  done  by  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army, 
I  suppose. 

TYPE    OF    VESSELS    USED. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  great  deal  to  contend  with  in 
connection  with  our  vessels,  and  I  speak  of  this,  although  probably 
it  will  be  taken  up  under  the  different  subdivisions.  We  require  in 
these  surveys  a  vessel  that  meets  our  peculiar  needs.  I  am  often 
asked  the  question,  why  we  do  not  use  a  large  vessel.  A  1,000-ton 
vessel  is  our  maximum,  economical  ship.  A  larger  vessel  is  im- 
wieldy;  but  we  do  need  a  vessel  that  is  built  along  unes  that  provide 
for  the  most  efficient  work.  Such  a  vessel  should  have  lots  of  room 
for  fuel  and  for  provisions.  It  should  have  strong  upper  works, 
because  of  the  heavy  instruments  being  placed  on  the  decks  as  well 
as  our  heavy  launches.  If  we  took  the  yacht  type  of  vessel  and  the 
cast-off  vessels,  which  we  have  had  to  do  sometimes,  it  would  not 
only  be  uneconomical,  but  there  would  be  danger  of  disaster. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  personnel  do  you  carry? 

Col.  Jones.  On  our  biggest  vessel,  the  Surveyor j  we  have  a  crew  of 
CO  men  and  12  officers. 

That  depends,  Mr.  Oliver,  particularly  on  where  we  are  goii^.  For 
instance,  in  Alaska  the  Surveyor  is  the  model  type  of  our  ships,  and 
we  can  take  about  four  parties  into  Alaska  and  tiiose  parties  work 
from  big  launches.  In  such  cases  we  would  have  a  maxunum  of  offi- 
cers and  men,  because  we  really  carry  on  four  distinct  parties. 

I  was  going  to  refer  simply  to  the  Surveyor.  She  was  built  in  1915 
along  lines  which  experience  had  taught  us  would  produce  the  best 
vessel  for  carrying  on  the  hydrographic  work.  She  is  a  vessel  of  1,000 
tons  displacement,  with  a  34-foot  beam,  and  can  stay  at  sea,  if  neces- 
sary^, for  two  months  or  more. 

Immediately  after  being  launched  the  war  broke  out,  and  she  was 
taken  over  by  the  Navy,  as  all  of  our  vessels  are  according  to  law, 
and  she  served  in  the  war  zone.  Since  then  she  has  been  in  Alaska, 
and  she  has  proven  many  times  that  a  vessel  of  that  type  can  turn 
out  double  the  amount  of  work  that  a  vessel  which  is  not  buUt  along 
those  lines,  and  which  has  to  be  handled  with  great  care,  can  tiun 
out.  You  take  one  of  the  vessels  I  have  in  mind,  which  we  have  got 
secondhanded,  or  which  the  Navy  has  turned  over  to  us;  we  are 
always  discovering  some  weakness  there. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel  you  are  describ- 
ing, and  what  is  its  draft  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  vessel  has  a  length  of  172  feet,  with -a  12-foot 
draft. 
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That  is,  briefly,  the  most  important  function  of  the  coast  survey. 
We  eonsti-uct  a  nautical  chart  from  the  field  work  up  to  the  actual 
production  and  turn  it  out  for  the  Navy's  use  and  the  use  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

GEODETIC    WORK. 

The  next  function  of  this  service  is  the  geodetic  work.  Geodesy 
means  measuring  the  earth's  surface.  I  think  the  best  illustration 
of  what  that  means  is  to  describe  it  in  this  way:  We  put  up  the 
steel  structure.  In  other  words,  we  lay  the  foundation  for  all  the 
development  in  the  interior;  we  furnish  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
the  starting  point  for  all  land  development,  reclamation,  and  building 
of  roads,  and  things  of  that  sort.-  In  connection  with  this  work, 
speaking  of  it  a  little  more  in  detail,  we  have  what  is  known  as  pri- 
mary tnan^ation.  I  want  to  say  here  that  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  duplication  in  the  Government  along  that  line;  we  are  the  only 
branch  of  the  Government  that  does  primary  triangulatioa. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  have  been  working  at  that  for  some  time, 
have  you  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  nearly  is  that  complete  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  would  take  $6,000,000  to  furnish  a  complete  trian- 
gulatien  net  of  the  continental  United  States,  and  this  includes  the 
computations.  Let  me  say  here  this  does  not  have  to  be  done  over 
asain.  We  mark  that  by  a  station  mark  in  a  concrete  base,  using  one 
01  these  disks  you  see  here,  and  each  of  these  disks  bears  a  number. 
Any  engineer,  whether  he  is  in  the  Government  service  or  outside, 
by  sending  to  our  office,  can  immediately  get  the  longitude  and 
'latitude  of  that  point,  and  it  is  perpetual.  You  might  ask  here,  Why 
do  we  not  put  that  on  these  disks  ?  That  is  for  two  reasons :  One  is 
that  when  the  engineers  finish  their  field  work  they  send  their  field 
records  in  to  be  computed  and  to  be  checked  up,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  they  ar^ accurate.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  put 
them  on  here,  because  they  are  sunk  and  located  with  a  number, 
and  that  number  is  included  in  this  data. 

The  second  reason  is  that  there  is  always  the  danger  of  somebody 
tampering  with  them  and  knocking  off  a  figure,  so  it  would  not  be 
nearly  as  good  a  way  to  handle  the  matter  as  simply  to  write  a  fetter 
in  to  our  oflBce  and  find  out  accurately  just  the  information  that  is 
desired. 

The  other  ohase  of  this  geodetic  work  is  that  in  cojmection  with 
the  levels.  We  furnish  levels  which  are  marked  in  the  same  way. 
In  every  locality  where  we  have  run  the  levels  you  will  find  a  disk 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  mean  sea  level. 
For  instance,  here  is  the  Government  with  a  reclamation  problem, 
or  running  a  big  water  system  through  several  States,  and  they  want 
to  know  the  heights  through  that  locality.  Instead  of  going  to  a 
great  expense  to  get  that  information,  they  simply  call  on  us  for  the 
Height  at  that  particular  point,  and  its  relation  to  the  mean  sea 
level.  These  are  the  two  primary  functions  in  relation  to  the  geodetic 
work. 

I  want  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact,  because  I  know  it  is  a  matter 
that  is  talked  of,  that  there  is  no  other  branch  of  the  Government  that 
does  that  precise  work  at  all. 
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In  connection  with  our  geodetic  work,  it  has  a  very  close  connec- 
tion with  our  hydrographic  work,  because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
have  those  same  reference  points  on  shore  so  we  may  locate  our  posi- 
tions at  sea.  So  these  two  branches  of  the  work  are  closely  tied 
up  to  each  other. 

Then  we  have  signals  along  rivers.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  those 
signals.  If  you  have  you  will  remember  tnat  you  saw  a  signal 
painted  white,  and  we  put  a  flag  on  it  when  it  is  used.  I  speak  of 
that  because  you  may  have  seen  that  on  the  rivers  around  the 
country.  Those  are  used  by  ships  at  sea,  and  knowing  the  exact 
position  of  that  mark  they  can  locate  their  sounding,  in  connection 
with  our  hydrographic  charts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Navy  does  that  work,  does  it  not? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  tfie  Navy  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  hydrographic  work  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States  or  our 
possessions  or  territories.  That  is  entirely  a  fimction  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  The  Navv  is  not  a  surveying  organization.  It  is  a  highly 
specialized  work  which  is  a  part  of  the  lifetime  efforts  of  the  oflScers 
oi  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Navy  does  hydrographic  siu'veying  in  foreign 
waters,  does  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  In  answering  that  general  (juestion,  I  may  say  this, 
that  they  have  done,  I  beHeve,  some  work  in  Hati,  in  Cuba,  etc.,  or  in 
some  possessions  that  the  United  States  have  a  little  hold  on.  But 
I  can  not  imagine  Great  Britain,  for  example,  allowing  one  of  our 
vessels  to  go  over  there  and  start  a  hydrographic  survey  of  any  of  the 
waters  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  because  ii  they  did  that,  we  would 
have  to  allow  them  the  same  privilege,  and  I  am  sure  this  country 
would  not  permit  that. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  What  does  this  item  mean  in  the  current  naval 
appropriation  bill:  *' Hydrographic  surveys,  including  the  pay  of  the 
necessary  hydrographic  surveyors,  cartographic  draftsmen,  and 
recorders,  and  for  the  purchase  and  printing  of  nautical  books, 
charts,  and  sailing  directions,  $105,000.'^ 

Col.  Jones.  The  hydrographic  office  of  the  Navy  reproduces 
foreign  charts.  That  is  their  principal  function.  Every  chart  that 
is  made  and  printed  by  a  foreign  country  is  sent  to  this  country  and 
the  Navy  duplicates  those  charts.  But  tneir  work  is  largely  of  a  man- 
ufacturing or  reproducing  plant.  Do  you  see  the  difference  ?  The 
Coast  Survey  is  a  constructive  orgamzation,  which  constructs  the 
chart.  The  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  is  largely  a  reproduction 
organization;,  it  reproduces  the  foreign  charts.  That  is  their  primary 
function. 

Mr.  HuTGinNsoN.  The  Navy  uses  your  work  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  all  their  charts  from  us.  In  one 
year  they  used  about  100,000  of  our  charts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  they  do  not  do  any  of  the  practical  work  in 
surveying  I 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  As  I  said,  when  they  do  any  of  the  work  it  is 
of  a  very  minor  nature.  For  instance,  they  might  have  a  vessel  in 
Cuban  waters,  and  they  wiU  do  field  work  in  the  shape  of  taking  some 
soundings,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  in  one  of  the  United  States  ports 
they  would  send  them  on  to  us  and  we  use  them. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  this  information  you  obtain  in  this  way  confidential 
information  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  We  do  have  a  number  of  requests  from  the  Navy  not 
to  divulge  certain  surveys  that  are  made.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  was  led  to  make  the  inquiry  from  jour  statement 
that  of  course  a  foreign  Government  would  not  permit  an  American 
ship  to  make  a  survey  of  any  of  its  ports,  and  1  inferred  from  that 
that  the  information  the  Navy  has  must  be  of  a  confidential  nature 
that  would  not  be  disclosed  except  to  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Col.  Jones.  I  meant  this,  when  I  made  that  remark,  or  this  was 
largely  in  my  mind,  that  if  a  foreign  vessel  came  over  here  and  w^nt 
into  a  certain  area  and  started  hydrographic  surveys,  it  mi^ht  be  a 
secret  water  that  they  had  no  idea  we  were  holding  conhdential, 
or  where  the  Navy  did  not  want  the  depths  divulged.  The  same 
thing  would  pertain  to  some  foreign  waters.  If  there  was  freedom  for 
our  vessels  to  go  into  any  foreign  water  and  make  surveys,  there 
would  be  no  confidential  survey.  I  know  there  are  foreign  surveys — 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  requested  us  to 
keep  certain  charts  confidential  We  have  made  the  surrveys  and 
have  transmitted  them  to  the  Navy,  but  we  do  not  give  them  out 
because  they  have  requested  us  not  to  do  so,  for  defense  purposes. 
That  is  the  second  function. 

TIDES  AND  CURRENTS. 

We  have  another  function  that  belongs,  in  a  measure,  to  hydrog- 
raphy, and  that  is  in  connection  with  the  tides  and  currents.  We 
provide  the  tide  tables,  not  only  for  the  continental  United  States, 
our  insular  and  territorial  possessions,  but  the  whole  world.  As  I 
said  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  before  the  hearing 
began,  that  is  done  by  the  use  of  a  tide-predicting  machine,  which  was 
conceived  and  built  right  in  the  Coast  and-  Geodetic  Survey.  It 
saves  approximately  the  work  of  60  mathematicians.  Those  tide 
tables  are  sold  to  the  maritime  services  or  anybody  else  who  cares  to 
have  them.  The  current  side  of  that  division  is  something  very  new 
and  very  important. 

Two  of  our  mathematicians  conceived  and  worked  out  this  tide- 
predicting  machine,  and  it  took  our  mechanical  engineer  to  put  it 
together.  We  have  recently  compared  some  of  our  predictions  made 
10  years  ago  with  the  actual  conditions,  and  the  variation  in  that 
machine  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon  it. 
It  proves  how  accurate  it  was,  and  it  remains  accurate.  We  have 
never  had  any  complaint  about  it  or  any  trouble  with  it.  So  it  is  a 
great  asset  to  the  institution,  and  one  of  the  men  who  worked  for 
years  on  this  wonderful  instrument  died  a  few  years  ago  and  he  was 
getting  the  magnificent  sum  of  $2,200  a  year.  I  will  venture  to  say 
he  contributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  saving  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Griffin.  He  got  that  amoimt  before  he  died  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  was  his  salary,  $2,200  a  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  not  anything  appropriated  by  Congress  to  his 
widow? 

Col.  Jones.  There  were  two  mathematicians  who  contributed  to 
the  construction  of  this  machine,  and  then,  as  I  said,  this  mechanical 
engmeer,  who  is  probably  the  genius  of  this  country  in  matters  per- 
taining to  these  wonderful  instruments,  which  have  been  developed 
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in  the  Coast  Survey.  He  gets  $3,000.  His  services  would  be  wel- 
comed in  a  number  of  outside  institutions  at  from  five  to  ten  times 
that  amount.  There  is  just  another  evidence  of  absolute  loyalty 
and  interest  in  the  Government  work. 

If  I  may  digress  just  a  moment,  I  have  been  hoping  that  vou 
gentlemen  could  spare  just  a  little  time,  inasmuch  as  we  are  next  door 
to  you,  to  see  this  instrument  and  some  of  our  other  instruments 
that  have  revolutionized  certain  phases  of  our  highly  specialized 
work  in  the  field,  and  also  to  see  what  the  institution  is  doing  to 
continually  improve  methods,  thereby  not  only  increasing  eflBciencv, 
but  saving  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  Government.  We  are  right 
across  from  tne  House  Office  Building,  and  I  hope  you  can  get  over 
and  see  these  things,  because  I  could  show  them  to  you  and  you 
could  appreciate  wnat  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing  in  an  hour 
much  better  and  more  satisfactorily  than  I  could  talk  to  you  about 
them  for  xn^my  hours  here,  because  you  would  gain  a  picture  of  what 
we  have  done  in  the  service  in  the  last  107  years. 

MAGNETIC   DIVISION. 

The  other  branch  of  our  work  that  I  want  to  speak  of  is  the  mag- 
netic division,  which  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  field  work.  We 
have  five  observatories  where  we  carry  on  continuous  observation, 
distributed  in  places  where  we  will  get  the  area  of  disturbance.  The 
great  value  of  that  information  is  to  keep  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
compass,  that  is,  to  furnish  on  our  charts  the  variations  in  the  area 
for  which  each  chart  is  printed  so  that  the  navigating  officer  of  a  ship 
will  know  how  to  steer  his  vessel  and  how  to  make  allowance  for  the 
deviation  in  the  magnetic  needle. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  are  those  stations  located? 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  one  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  at  Honolulu^ 
one  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  one  at  Cheltenham,  Md.,  one  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  one  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  those  the  only  stations  you  have  for  observing 
the  variation  of  the  needle  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Those  are  the  only  permanent  observations.  We 
have  field  stations,  about  180  repeat  stations,  that  our  field  parties 
try  to  reach  periodically,  so  we  will  have  the  observations  made 
every  certain  number  of  years.  We  find  that  satisfactory,  but  we 
do  see  the  need  of  the  establisliment  of  more  observatories,  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  demand,  locally,  as  well  as  the  information  to  be  fur- 
nished to  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  your  bureau  furnish  the  tables  of  variations 
for  the  almanacs  which  are  published  in  the  United  States  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Speaking  of  weather  almanacs;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  referred  to  almanacs  because  I  assumed  that  if  you 
furnish  them  to  one  you  will  furnish  them  to  all. 

Capt.  Faris.  We  furnish  them  to  everybody  who  asks  for  them. 

Mr.  Griffin,  How  about  the  Nautical  Almanac? 

Capt.  Faris.  There  are  no  variations  in  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  do  not  publish  that? 

Capt.  Faris.  No,  sir.  We  do  furnish  periodically  a  book  which 
gives  the  variations  all  over  the  country. 

Col.  Jones.  I  show  you  that  map  in  order  that  you  may  see  where 
the  permanent  field  stations  are  located. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Those  indicated  by  a  red  circle  are  permanent  field 
stations  ? 

Col.  Jones.  They  are  our  observatories.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  one  at  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  and  here  is  the  one  at  Cheltenham,  Md. 
[indicating  on  map].  Those  are  permanent  observatories  making 
observations  every  day  of  the  year.  At  these  in  the  field,  which  1 
call  your  attention  to,  numbering  180,  we  make  the  observations 
periodically,  trying  to  go  there  at  a  fixed  time,  once  about  every  five 
years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  want  you  to  come  to  the  general  points  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  I  have,  sir,  in  indicating  to  you  the  principal 
functions.  Of  course,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  said  there 
are  many  details  that  bring  out  other  things  we  do  that  are  closely 
allied  with  these  various  suEjects.  The  process  of  making  a  nautical 
cliart,  as  I  indicated,  is  first,  our  field  work.  Then  they  are  sent 
in,  and  the  result  is  communicated  bv  our  mathematicians,  and  by 
the  cartographers  and  the  trained  and  skilled  men  of  engineer  train- 
ing to  determine  what  features  that  are  indicated  in  the  field  lines 
should  be  made  part  of  a  permanent  nautical  chart,  both  in  cx)nnec- 
tion  with  a  new  chart,  ana  the  new  material  that  has  been  obtained 
by  a  resurvey. 

MAINTENANCE,     REPAIR,     AND     OPERATION    OP     MOTOR-PROPELLED   AND   PASSENGER - 

CARRYING    VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Turn  to  page  112.  There  is  an  item  here  which  in- 
cludes motor-propelled  vehicles  and  repairs,  etc.  I  wish  you  would 
explain  for  what  purpose  you  use  motor-propelled  vehicles  and  how 
many  you  have. 

Col.  Jones.  The  motor-propelled  vehicles  and  horse-drawn  vehicles 
are  used  for  our  geodetic  work.  It  is  all  land  work,  and  sometimes 
we  have  great  areas  which  we  cover  by  automobiles,  where  the  roads 
are  good  or  where  we  are  in  the  desert  where  we  can  travel  just  as  well 
as  if  there  was  a  road.  It  not  only  brings  the  amount  of  parapher- 
nalia— meaning  horses — down  to  a  very  small  unit,  as  one  large 
automobile  wm  cover  very  much  more  territory  than  a  horse,  so 
much  more  that  we  have  found  it  very  economical  to  use  automo- 
biles wherever  possible. 

Our  working  unit  cost  has  decreased  very  materially  since  we  began 
the  use  of  automobiles.  These  are  all  trucks.  They  are  not  pleasure 
vehicles.  Since  we  were  able  to  use  them  our  working  unit  cost  has 
decreased  very  materially.  For  instance,  where  we  had  to  have 
several  horses  and  a  wagon  or  two,  it  is  reduced  now  to  one  auto- 
mobile. And  with  one  machine  we  are  able  to  go  so  much  farther  in 
a  day,  which  means  an  increase  in  output. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  machines  have  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  22. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  maintenance  also  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  I  can  give  you  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  that  information  for  the 
record. 
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(The  data  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  the  witness 
and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Maintenance  of  trucks  (total  number ^  ^'^)y  1921. 

Cost  of  repairs $4, 851.  71 

Co8t  of  gasoline,  oil,  and  grease 4, 132. 57 

Ck)6t  of  tires 1, 837.  73 

Total 10, 822. 01 

Average  per  truck 491.  91 

PURCHASE    OP   SURVEYI.NfO    INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  the  purchase  of  surveying  instruments. 
Is  that  a  very  large  item  of  expenditure  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  varies.  Last  year  and  year  before  last  we  were 
drawing  out  of  our  office  expense  monev  with  which  to  purchase 
our  instruments  used  in  the  field.  I  explained  that  that  should  be 
done  in  a  way  to  indicate  how  the  money  was  spent  and  what  it  was 
spent  for,  so  they  included  it  in  this  first  paragraph. 

You  asked  me  if  that  amounts  to  very  much. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Yes. 

Col.  Jones.  It  varies,  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  supplies  we 
have  on  hand.  We  are  very  much  behind  in  our  instruments,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  money  to  have  additional  and  extra  parts 
in  our  office— about  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record  with  the  other  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  runs  about  $10,000  a  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  runs  about  $10,000  a  year  to  get  such  new  ones  as 
we  need,  and  to  put  in  new  ones  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  that 
are  worn  out. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  repair  your  own  instruments? 

Maj.  Bowie.  We  do  as  long  as  we  can.  They  wear  out  after 
4t  while. 

('Ol.  Jones.  I  think  Mr.  Griffin^s  idea  was,  do  we  hire  people  to  do 
the  repairing?  No,  sir;  we  do  our  own.  We  have  an  instrument 
shop.  It  is  severely  handicapped  all  the  time,  due  to  the  inroads  of 
others.  Our  men  .as  far  as  possible  do  all  of  the  repairing  of  the 
instruments. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  was  what  I  was  aiming  at,  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  you  did  the  repairs  yourself,  in  your  own  bureau,  by  your  own 
employees. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

EXTRA   COMPENSATION    FOR   OBSERVING   TIDES   AND   CURRENTS. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Extra  compensation,  not  to  exceed  $1  per  day  for 
each  station,  for  employees  in  lighthouse  service.  What  service  is 
that? 

Col.  Jones.  That  has  relation  to  observations  regarding  currents. 
If  we  maintain  ships  in  place  of  these  lighthouses  they  will  cost  us 
many  hundreds  of  dollars.  We  found  that  the  employees  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  when  off  duty — and  somebody  is  always  off — 
would  make  these  observations  for  us«and  furnish  quite  satisfactory 
service.     We  furnish  extra  food  for  them,  which  they  have  to  have 
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in  order  to  do  this  extra  work.     It  is  a  very  economical  way  of  doing 
it,  and  satisfactory. 

Now,  we  have  been  asked  this  question,  and  it  is  natural  to  arise  in 
your  mind:  ''Why  do  they  not  do  it  for  nothing?"  Well,  it  is  a 
function  that  does  not  belong  to  them  at  all.  If  we  hired  somebody 
to  go  on  this  ship  we  would  probably  have  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
dollar  a  day  subsistence,  $100  or  $125  a  month  for  a  man  to  go  there. 
So  we  simply  pay  into  that  mess  $30  per  month  or  $365  per  vear,  and 
time  has  shown  that  it  is  a  well  invested,  comparatively  small  amount. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Do  they  do  that  work  outsiae  of  the  regular  working 
hours? 
Ck)l.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  many  men  are  employed? 
Col.  Jones.  It  just  takes  one  man  while  he  is  off  duty  to  go  around 
and  make  these  observations. 
Mr.  Griffin.  And  to  make  his  report? 
Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  How  much  did  you  expend  for  that  purpose  last  year  ? 
Col.  Jones.  We  had  17  lightships,  and  about  $300  each,  approxi- 
mately $5,100. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  I  notice  also  something  along  the  same  line  in 
connection  with  employees  of  the  weather  bureau. 

Col.  Jones.  In  some  towns  where  we  have  no  field  station,  we  have 
to  pick  up  most  anybody  we  can  get  to  make  these  necessary  readings 
of  our  tide  gauges.  We  have  either  got  to  get  somebody  who  is  very 
unsatisfactory  and  pay  a  large  amount  of  money — that  is.  $150  or  $175 
a  month — or  make  some  arrangement  like  this.  We  nnd  wherever 
there  is  a  weather  bureau  man  stationed  who  is  available  in  his  off 
hours  he  is  willing  to  perform  the  same  functions  for  a  dollar  a  day 
as  the  lighthouse  men  do.  Not  only  do  we  need  that  information, 
but  it  is  really  a  saving  to  the  Government  to  have  that  provision 
already  available.  For  instance,  you  take  a  town  like  Portland, 
Oreg.,  or  San  Diego,  or  Savannah — and  I  am  not  thinking  of  any 
town  in  particular — but  we  have  no  field  stations  there  and  no  men 
stationea  there.  For  $365  we  can  secure  a  reliable  man  who  will 
submit  to  us  on  our  forms  exactly  what  we  are  looking  for.'  If  we 
sent  a  man  to  any  of  these  places  to  carry  on  that  work  it  would 
cost,  instead  of  $365,  perhaps  $2,000  or  $2,500. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  those  places  you  usually  cooperate  with  either  the 
Weather  Bureau  or  the  lighthouse  people  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Air.  Griffin,  I  was  especially  referring  to 
these  two  services,  because  they  are  available.  They  are  in  the 
locahty  and  area. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  proper  form  of  coordinating 
between  Government  agencies. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  The  men  get  comparatively  little  who  are 
working  in  these  positions.  I  mean  with  respect  to  their  fixed  duties. 
A  good  many  of  them,  especially  those  who  are  on  land,  probablv 
when  they  have  finished  their  work  go  off  and  do  something  else.  If 
the  Government  can  use  them  to  advantage  at  a  small  cost,  it  appeals 
to  me  not  only  as  economy,  but  getting  a  good  deal  of  information 
that  we  are  very  much  in  need  of. 
Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  mimy  Weather  Bureau  men  do  you  use  ? 
Col.  Jones.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  over  five  or  six  as  a  maxi- 
mum, but  we  have  no  authority  to  use  even  one  now. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  ta 
incorporate  in  the  record  at  this  tijne  his  summary  of  his  utilization 
of  these  bureaus  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  number  of  men  so  used  from  the  different 
bureaus  which  cooperate  with  you. 

Col.  Jones.  All  we  used  in  this  past  year  has  been  17  lightships, 
and  that  means  some  men  employed  on  those  lightships  durmg  their 
off  hours. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  said  that  by  cooperating  with  these  weather 
bureaus  you  secure  this  information  through  their  employees  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  never  done  that.  We  have  to  first  get  the 
authority. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  never  done  that  i 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had. 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  employed  them  to  make 
these  observations  for  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  you  want  to  do 
that  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  asking  it  in  this  language:  ''And 
with  the  Weather  Bureau.''  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  quite  understand 
you. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  lightships  are  you  now  using  that  service 
from  ?    You  can  also  furnish  that  for  the  record. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  now  using  14. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  these  men  make  reports  to  you? 

Col.  Jones.  On  forms  we  furnish. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  they  wire  the  information? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  send  it  in  by  mail  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Also  the  Weather  Bureau  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  they  will  when  we  have  the  authority  to- 
pav  them. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  were  their  expenses  paid? — out  of  a  lump  sum^ 
.or  do  you  ask  for  special  funds? 

Col.  Jones.  We  nave  that  covered  in  an  item  which  you  will  see 
later. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  finding  that  information  useful  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  we  are  finding  it  so  useful  we  are  about  to 
publish  our  first  Pacific  coast  current  table.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  tides  and  currents,  or  wait  imtil  we  get  to 
that  item  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Wait  until  we  reach  that  item. 

Col.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  speak  on  that. 

COMMUTATION    OF  TECHNICAL  FIELD  FORCE    WHILE   ON   DUTY  IN    WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  explain  this  item  of  commutation  of 
oflScers  from  field  forces. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  the  item  of  men  who  are  in  the  field  called  into 
the  office — $3  a  day. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  limitation  of  $4  ? 

Col.  Jones.  $4  is  the  flat  rate,  and  $5  if  it  is  itemized. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  what  assistance  are  those  officers  ? 

Col.  Jones.  For  instance,  here  is  a  man  who  has  been  off  on  recon- 
naissance work,  planning  advance  work  as  a  triangulation  party. 
He  might  be  neecied  in  the  office  for  a  month  to  work  with  the  chief 
of  that  division,  and  it  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  help  materially 
by  being  in  contact  with  the  very- men  who  are  going  to  carry  it  for 
the  following  year  or  the  following  season.  It  is  not  overdone  at  all. 
It  is  of  comparativelv  short  duration,  but  it  means  a  good  deal  as  a 
matter  of  economy  oi  time  to  bring  those  men  in  for  a  snort  period. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Give  us  a  concrete  example  as  to  how  that  informa- 
tion is  of  value. 

Col.  Jones.  This  item,  as  I  understand  it,  is  used  entirely  as  the 
words  say  here,  **  Persons  employed  in  the  field  work  and  commuta- 
tion oflBcers,  etc.,  not  to  exceed  $3  a  day."  We  have  magnetic 
observers  and  signalmen  for  extra  duty,  experts  in  these  various 
lines,  and  they  are  given  this  commutation  while  on  field  duty,  in 
addition  to  their  regular  pay.  They  are  not  given  a  subsistence  in 
the  office  here.  There  are  some  cases,  however,  where  a  man  is 
ordered  to  the  oflfice  for  three  or  four  days  or  something  of  that  sort, 
where  he  would  be  given  his  expenses  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Those  are  commissioned  officers? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  The  commissioned  officer  gets  nothing  what- 
ever in  addition  to  what  is  provided  in  this  statement  here.  This  is 
for  ofiicers  other  than  commissioned  officers,  what  we  call  signalmen, 
magnetic  observers,  etc.  None  of  the  commissioned  officers,  deck 
officers,  or  junior  engineers  get  anv  of  this  commutation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Were  they  formerly  commissioned  ? 

C>ol.  Jones.  The  commissioned  officers,  previous  to  May,  1920, 
received  commutation  at  the  rate  of  $3  a  aay  in  the  field,  but  that 
was  changed  in  May  of  1920,  and  they  receive  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  commutation  here  provided  for.  That  is  a  per  diem  for  wnat 
might  be  called  our  technical  field  force,  who  are  not  commissioned. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  this  language  should  be  changed  to 
correct  the  situation  ? 

You  could  put  in  there,  '*  exclusive  of  commissioned  officers."  It 
would  probably  be  a  good  idea  to  do  that. 

Col.  Jones.  You  mean  so  as  to  relieve  the  possibility  of  commis- 
sioned officers  coming  under  that  language  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Col.  Jones.  A  commissioned  officer  has  certain  allowances  which 
certaiiJy  removes  him  from  possibly  coming  under  this  language. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  that  the  same  language  used  in  last  yearns 
Appropriation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  find  any  embarrassment  in  connection  with 
that? 

Col.  Jones.  No  sir.  There  is  no  possible  chance  of  a  commissioned 
officer  coming  within  the  scope  of  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  willing  to  let  it  stand  as  it  is  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  don't  advocate  its  change,  because  it  is 
*W)lutely  impossible  for  a  commissioned  officer  to  take  any  advan- 
ce of  that. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  The  officers  who  have  received  a  commissioned  status  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Thev  are  entitled  imder  the  law  to  certain  commuta- 
tions and  certain  allowances  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Whether  they  are  in  Washington  or  in  the 
field  they  have  those  allowances,  but  they  could  not  possibly  come 
under  this  wording. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  if  you  attempted  to  bring  them  under  it  you 
would  run  up  against  a  stone  wall  m  the  comptroller's  office  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  would  be  violating  the  law,  the  same  as  misappro- 
priating any  funds. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  right. 

Col.  Jones.  I  would  call  it  a  clear  misappropriation  of  funds. 

Maj.  Bowie.  There  is  a  little  ambiguity  there  as  to  whether  it  is 
officers  in  the  field  force,  exclusive  of  commissioned  officers.  It 
might  be  well  to  insert  there,*^  officers  of  the  field  force  other  than 
commissioned  officers. '' 

Col.  Jones.  I  can't  conceive,  unless  you  want  to  make  more  work 
for  yourselves,  any  idea  of  anybody  on  the  commissioned  force  taking^ 
advantage  of  that.  It  does  not  saj  anything  about  commissioned 
officers.     The  commissioned  officer  is  provided  for  in  another  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  appellation  used  here  is  ^* officers,''  not  *^ com- 
missioned officers,"  and  the  term  ^^ officers"  in  your  use  of  the  term 
applies  only  to  the  employees  of  your  office  or  the  bureau,  and  not  to 
to  those  having  a  commissioned  status. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  it  exactly. 

SURVEY    OF   ATLANTIC    AND    GULF    COAST,    ALSO    AT    PANAMA    CANAL. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  there  is  a  subsequent  item  on  page  125  which 
clears  up  the  situation,  anyway. 

You  had,  for  the  field  expense  of  the  Atlantic  coast  service  for  1922^ 
$104,000? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  now  asking  for  $159,400  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  makes  up  the  increase  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trving  as  far  as  I  am 
permitted  to  do  it,  to  keep  our  vessels  in  the  field  for  a  full  season. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  enough  money  for  field  expenses 
we  have  generallv  been  able  to  keep  them  active  only  seven  months 
in  the  year,  whicn  is  not  only  imeconomical  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tying  up  a  vessel,  but  it  has  other  serious  drawbacks.  We  are  com- 
pelled very  often  to  discharge  our  men.  Now,  I  don't  believe  there 
IS  any  service  of  the  Government  that  needs  or  requires  trained  per« 
sonnel  in  our  vessels  as  much  as  the  coast  survey.  If  we  are  com- 
pelled each  season  to  let  part  of  a  crew  or  all  of  a  crew  leave  one  or 
any  of  our  vessels,  it  is  necessary  to  take  new  men  the  foUowing^ 
season  and  break  them  in.  That  requires  the  services  of  our  officers, 
in  a  measure.  It  requires  the  services  of  some  of  our  petty  officers- 
who  are  held  over,  it  delays  our  service,  and  then  we  have  to  go 
through  the  same  course  another  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  up  ships  five 
months  during  the  year  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  Very  often. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  that  entail  the  complete  strippmg  of  the  ship 
of  its  crew  and  ofl5.cers  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  not  entirely.  We  kept  some,  because  there  are 
different  things  we  can  do  with  thenn. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  would  vou  generally  keep  on  a  ship  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  woula  vary,  Mr.  Griffin.  It  depends  on  where 
the  vessel  was.  If  it  was  over  here  in  Baltimore  we  could  perhaps 
get  along  with  half  a  crew  of  a  small  ship. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  the  average  manning  of  these  ships  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Our  big  vessels,  which  are  only  two  or  three,  have  a 
crew  of  40  or  50. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Including  officers  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  officers  and  men  ? 

Col.  Jones.  In  our  big  ships,  eight  or  nine  officers.  That  would  be 
about  50. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  they  nm  all  the  way  down  from  that  to  about 
how  many  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Seven  or  eight  on  our  smaller  boats. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  when  you  lay  them  up  for  five  months  you 
generally  strip  the  crew  about  one-naif  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Cut  it  in  two. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  only  keep  enough  to  maintain  the  vessel  in 
good  condition  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Do  you  lay  up  these  ships  at  any  time  by  reason  of 
weather  conditions  or  on  account  of  the  season  ? 

Col."  Jones.  No,  sir.     Let  me  get  your  question  again. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  lay  a  vessel  up  when 
you  could  not  carry  on  the  work  on  account  of  weather  conditions. 

Col.  Jones.  We  could  have  carried  on  the  work  if  we  had  the 
money.  For  instance,  take  our  Atlantic  coast  vessels.  We  tried  to 
use  them  in  the  northern  waters  in  the  summer  and  in  the  southern 
waters  in  the  winter.  The  same  way  on  the  west  coast.  We 
endeavored  to  do  all  the  work  we  could  m  Alaska  during  the  summer 
season,  and  then  bring  them  back  to  the  west  coast  States  in  the 
winter.     That  is  the  logical  way  to  carry  on  that  work. 

Afr.  Griffin.  You  tmnk  if  you  had  enough  latitude  in  the  way  of 
means  you  could  keep  that  work  going  contmually  through  the  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  leave  tne  time  necessary  for  repairs, 
which  each  year  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  a 
ship  that  goes  in  some  pretty  rough  weather. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast?  That  is  the  subject 
you  are  discussing  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

SALARIES   AND    WAGES. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  this  appropriation  you  have  estimated  for  1923 
S14,000  for  salaries  and  $31,000  for  wages.  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  suflficient  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  boats  in  operation  all  the 
year? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  briefly  what 
that  $55,000  extra  is  to  be. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  $44,000. 
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Col.  Jones.  It  is  the  difference  between  $104,000  and  $159,000. 
Mr.  Griffin.  My  question  was  simply  directed  to  wages  and  salaries. 
Col.  Jones.  Of  course  that  is  all  involved  in  the  whole  appropria- 
tion, sir. 

WIRE   DRAGOINO   NEW    ENGLAND  COAST,  PORTO   RICO,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  us  find  out  just  how  you  are  going  to  spend  that 
$104,000  this  year. 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  show  you  the  data  concerning  this  year,  sir 
[referring  to  a  map].  This  in  blue  is  the  work  we  have  completed  this 
year.  Tne  red  is  what  we  are  contemplating.  There  is  the  steamer 
jBache,  right  here  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is  one  of  our  Atlantic 
coast  ships.  That  is  what  we  expect  to  do  if  we  get  the  money  the 
coming  year.  This  red  is  in  contemplation  to  fill  these  gaps  on  the 
•New  England  coast,  which  is  needed  very  much,  and  which  we  have 
not  had  tunds  for  since  the  war.  If  we  get  that  money  $43,000  of  it 
will  go  in  this  wire  dragging. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  That  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that? 

Col.  Jones.  $43,000  for  those  two  items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  vessels  are  in  that  service  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  will  take  launches,  and  that  will  take  the  steamer 
Bache,  our  largest  vessel  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  referring  to  the  blue  and  red  markings  on 
the  map  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  blue  is  completed,  and  the  red  is  what  we  con- 
template doing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  wanted  to  get  in  the  record  the  location  of  those 
markings. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  off  the 
coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  we  have  two  wire-drag^g  parties. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  will  it  cost  to  keep  the  steamer  nache  going 
during  the  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Bache  and  the  Ranger  for  10  months  will  cost 
$7,000  more,  approximately  $3,500  apiece  for  the  additional  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  will  it  cost  for  the  other  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones.  This  wire  dragging,  we  have  not  done  any  wire  drag- 
ging on  the  Atlantic  coast  since  before  the  war.  The  operation  of 
these  two  wire-dragging  parties,  including  the  work  here  [indicat- 
ing on  map],  will  be  $43,000.  This  wire  dragging — for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  GrifTm  who  was  not  here,  I  think — on  the  New  England 
coast 

Mr.  Griffin.  Never  mind.  It  is  in  the  record  and  I  can  read 
it  there. 

Col.  Jones.  Here  is  the  work  here  [indicating].  We  are  on  this 
work  in  blue.  Here  is  what  we  contemplate  domg  in  1923,  marked 
in  red. 

Mr.  Griffin.  State  the  names  and  places  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  the  importance  of  that  work  off  the 
North  Atlantic  coast. 

Col.  Jones.  Do  you  wish  me  to  explain  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes.  Go  on  with  that,  but  where  vou  indicate  the 
points,  name  them.  Indicate  what  part  of  the  world  you  are  refer- 
riiig  to. 

Col.  Jones.  Here  is  Porto  Rico.  This  in  red  is  east  of  Porto  Rico 
through  Vii^in  Passage  east  to  the  Virgin  Islands.    The  demand  for 
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that  work  is  based  on  request  from  the  Navy.  They  request  that  we 
do  that  work.  And  not  only  for  them,  but  it  has  another  soimd  side 
to  it,  that  it  is  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  mariner's  vessel  as 
well  as  the  naval  vessel . 

ISir.  Shreve.  How  important  is  it  to  expedite  that  work  by  two 
months  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Well,  coming  right  down  to  whether  the  service  is 
completed  within  the  year  or  two  months  of  the  next  year,  I  don't 
suppose  it  makes  any  real  difference,  except  it  seems  too  bad  to  take 
vessels  that  are  equipped  and  ready  to  go  on  with  the  work  and  to 
lay  them  up  in  a  certain  measure,  and  get  no  return  from  them. 
It  does  not  look  to  me  like  an  economic  investment,  that  is  all.  It 
really  costs  more  to  equip  them  and  send  them  out  than  to  continue 
them  while  carrying  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  With  respect  to  the  work  between  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  that  you  have  indicated,  you  can  very  well  carry 
that  work  on  all  through  the  year,  and  if  you  don't  do  it  it  simply 
delays  you  that  much  in  your  operations  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  past  you  have  had  to  discontinue  that  work 
for  five  months  in  the  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin  .  On  account  of  your  need  of  financial  means  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  laying  them  off  in  that  way  affect  the  eflSciency 
of  the  crew  ? 

Col.  Jones.  If  we  don't  have  enough  money  to  pay  the  crew,  it 
will,  as  I  have  indicated.  Every  time  we  hire  greenmen,  it  takes 
up  much  time  to  train  them,  ana  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  them. 
Tliey  are  not  laying  aroimd  very  often  waiting  for  a  job.  When 
we  do  get  them,  we  get  somebody  that  is  probably  not  as  good  as  the 
one  we  let  go. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Some  men  are  retained  on  the  ship  during  that 
time? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Quite  a  large  number? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  manv  new  men  do  you  take  on  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  may  take  on  20,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  part  of  that  work  has  oeen  surveyed  ? 

Col.  Jones.  All  that  work  vou  see,  i£r.  Oliver,  is  sounded,  but  it 
has  been  done  in  an  incomplete  manner.  It  has  not  been  a  close 
enough  survey. 

WAGES  OF  MEN  ESTIMATED  FOR  FULL  YEAR. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  notice  in  the  estimates  of  1921  and  1922  you 
had  107  men  to  whom  jrou  paid  $7,170.  In  this  year's  estimate 
you  have  83  men  and  their  wages  are  double.  How  can  you  explain 
that  ?    Is  that  an  increase  in  wages  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Where  do  you  find  that? 

irlr.  Hutchinson.  Page  113. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  I  think  they  are  only  employed  a  part  of  the  year. 

Col.  Jones.  All  these  estimates  we  have  submitted  to  you  this 
year  are  on  the  basis  of  working  full  time. 
88283—22 19 
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Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  not  increasing  the  wages  of  the  men  ? 
,  Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  explained. 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  tell  you  there  will  be  reductions  in  wages  all  the 
way  through  this  year.     We  are  figuring  on  that. 

Mr.  OuvER.  If  you  paid  last  year  $7,170  to  107  men,  and  this 
year  you  are  going  to  pay  83  men  twice  that  amount,  how  can  we 
explam  that  to  the  House,  unless  you  tell  us  something  about  it  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Some  of  these  men  are  onlv  on  for  three  months. 
There  will  actually  be  about  twice  as  much  labor  as  we  employed 
last  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  set  that  out  in  the  record  I  think  that  will 
inake  it  clear.  The  men  you  employed  last  year  were  employed  part 
time. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Some  for  two  or  three  months  and  others  for  longer 
periods. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Whereas  in  the  present  appropriation  it  is  figured 
upon  employing  one  set  crew  on  each  vessel  continuously  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  other  words,  you  propose  to  do  with  83  men 
twice  as  much  work  as  you  did  last  year  with  104  ? 

Col.  Jones.  One  hundred  and  four  individuals,  but  not  104  men 
through  the  entire  year;  less  than  half  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  going  to  work  the  full  year,  and  propose 
to  do  twice  as  much  work  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  but  with  more  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  With  more  men  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  had  some  107  men.  That  is  the  number  of 
individuals.  Some  only  work  two  months  and  some  three  months. 
We  had  some  107  men.  We  propose  to  employ  83  men  during  the 
entire  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Spending  twice  as  much  money  and  doing  twice  as 
much  work  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  complete  this  survey  ? 

Col.  Jones.  One  more  year.     It  will  be  done  by  1924. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  prepare  a  table  for  us  showing  the  ships 
you  had  in  service  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  how  many  men  there 
were  in  the  service  and  what  their  regular  pay  was,  and  then  make 
a  comparison  between  what  you  have  done  and  what  you  propose 
to  do  with  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  should  be  imderstood  that  the  men 
whose  pav  is  estimated  for  in  this  item  are  not  the  regular  crews  of 
the  vessels,  but  are  the  extra  men  employed  from  time  to  time  and 
the  men  employed  on  the  launches  for  wire  drag  work  and  in  the 
shore  parties.  The  crews  of  vessels  are  provided  for  under  the 
item  on  page  124. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  show  us  the  crews  operating  a  vessel  in  com- 
parison with  last  year. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  data  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  the  witness 
and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 
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Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  stips  will  be  engaged  in  that  service  ? 

Col.  Jones.  One  in  Porto  Rican  service  along  the  Atlantic,  inclusive 
of  the  launches  that  will  be  used. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  want  you  to  show  the  details  of  the  operations  this 
year  as  compared  with  last  year.     You  might  include  tne  field  force. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  might  indicate  tne  number  of  vessels  laid 
up  last  year. 

Col.  tJoNEs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  personnel  will  be  on  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Porto  Jlican  service  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Ranger  has  36  men  and  7  oflScers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  table  the  chairman  has  asked  for  will  supply 
that  information,  will  it  not? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

CONDITION   OF  COAST  AT   BOSTON  AND  HARBOR  AT  SALEM,  MASS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  something  about  these  two  wire- 
dragging  parties. 

Col.  tK)NES.  I  just  want  to  show  you  how  little  we  knew  right  at 
home  of  the  dangers  in  waters  that  the  average  person  would  have 
been  amazed  to  know  about  [indicating  on  map].  All  these  red 
circles,  red  figures,  are  the  result  of  wire  dragging  off  the  coast  of 
Boston,  every  one  of  those.  Multiply  them  by  6  and  you  will  see 
that  many  oi  the  largest  ships  have  a  good  chance  of  hitting  one  of 
the  rocks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  mean  those  points  you  have  indicated  on  the 
map  by  the  red  circles  are  places  where  you  foimd  reefs  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Rocks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  bowlder  type. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  far  away  from  the  main  channel  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Here  is  the  central  channel  coming  into  Boston. 
There  is  one  at  4^  fathoms — 27  feet  of  water.  To  my  best  knowledge 
it  was  only  a  few  days  before  the  Wyoming,  drawing  some  30  feet  of 
water,  went  close  to  that  rock  in  Boston  Harbor.  There  was  quite 
a  lot  of  newspaper  talk  about  it  at  the  time.  The  value  of  the  wire 
dragging  is  to  meet  these  large  increases  in  draft  in  the  later  built 
vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Had  it  not  been  marked  in  any  way? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  The  only  way  it  was  marked  was  by  these 
lead  soundings. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Was  the  Wyoming  in  any  danger  so  long  as  it  followed 
the  main  channel  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  was  foggy,  and  it  would  not  have  been  sti*ange  for 
her  to  have  been  a  little  off  her  course.  It  is  the  same  way  in  oalem 
Harbor. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  the  channel  marked  with  bells  and  buoys  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  not  so  close  together. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  wide  is  tne  channel  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  rock  inside  the  channel  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  deep  water  all  around  it,  close  to 
66  feet  of  water.  We  give  it  as  11  fathoms,  66  feet.  And  right 
under  it  is  this  wire  drag  where* we  foimd  this  rock. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  How  wide  is  the  channel  at  that  point  contiguous 
to  the  reef? 

Col.  Jones.  It  is  a  mile  or  more,  but  sometimes  they  don't  hear  the 
beUs,  they  don't  see  the  breakers,  and  don't  see  the  lighthouse. 
Why  ?  Because  it  is  thick  weather.  It  is  in  one  of  our  biggest  ports 
which  we  think  we  know  so  much  about,  and  yet  right  in  the  channel 
we  find  that  bowlder. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  did  you  discover  that? 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  it  was  in  1916,  just  before  the  war.  [Indicating 
on  map.]  Just  look  at  this  shore  here.  Lots  of  vessels  cut  across 
here,  coming  up  from  New  York,'  and  even  coming  from  the  high 
seas,  and  yet  you  will  see  they  are  of  a  depth  of  only  22,  24,  26  feet, 
lliey  are  supposed  to  be  in  anywhere  from  30  to  80  feet  of  water. 
My  point  is  tnat  for  a  comparatively  few  thousand  dollars  we  can  make 
the  New  England  coast  safe  for  all  times,  and  here  is  a  outlay  of  about 
$43,000  where  the  wrecking  of  one  vessel  may  be  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Have  you  any  of  that  work  going  on  up  there  now? 

Col.  Jones.  None  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  both  these  parties  operate  out  of  Boston  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  We  have  finished  in  that  vicinity.  It  would 
be  north  of  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  discover  one  of  these  reefs,  what  do  you 
do  to  designate  it  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  wire  dra^  is  drawn  through  the  water  with  a 
latmch  at  each  end.     It  will  indicate  a  submerged  obstacle,  a  derelict. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  how  do  you  indicate  the  location  of  that  reef  for 
the  guidance  of  the  ship  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  am  trying  to  show  you.  The  launches  follow  those 
buoys.  They  release  that  wire  drag  and  go  on  and  finish  their  work. 
Then  they  come  back  and  go  over  tfiat  area  and  notify  the  Lighthouse 
Service  immediately  just  what  location  that  rock  is  m,  and  they  put 
a  permanent  buoy  there,  or  if  it  is  not  in  the  direct  channel  they  may 
indicate  it  on  a  cnart. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  want  to  know  if  you  do  anything  to  mark  it? 

Col.  Jones.  Right  awav.  My  mstructions  to  all  commanding 
officers  are  to  notify  me  last;  to  notify  the  port  and  to  notify  the 
lighthouse  people,  so  we  can  avert  disaster,  and  then  send  the  cietails 
to  the  office  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  are  those  two  parties  operating  this  summer? 

Col.  Jones.  This  wire  drag  party  number  one  is  here  south  of 
Rockland  and  down  to  Portland,  these  two  red  sections  here  [indi- 
cating. Here  is  Rockland,  and  here  is  Portland,  Me.  Then  from 
Cape  Elizabeth  which  is  south  of  Portland,  down  to  Cape  Porpoise. 
It  is  a  little  strip  in  here  north  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  just  across 
from  the  boimdary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  territory  in  the  line  of  any  ocean  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones.  All  the  coastwise  vessels  use  that  route  coming  into 
Portland  and  into  Portsmouth.  A  very  slight  deviation  from  their 
course  might  put  them  on  a  rock  that  we  didn't  know  anything  about, 
because  tney  have  never  been  wire  dragged.  We  have  warned 
mariners  that  from  eastern  Maine  down  to  Hells  Gate  there  are  cer- 
tain sections  which  we  indicate  have  not  been  wire  dragged,  in  which 
we  fear  there  are  bowlders,  because  our  surveys  to  date  nave  given  us 
some  information  we  ought  to  have  kno^^ro  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  That  territory  has  been  sounded;  has  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  has  been  sounded  with  a  lead,  but  when  a  lead  is 
heaved  it  might  strike  on  top  of  a  point  of  rock  and  go  down  100 
feet,  and  we  would  indicate  so  many  fathoms  of  water. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  had  any  losses  of  ships  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  struck  any  of  the^e  obstacles  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  of  any  riffht  in  Boston  Harbor, 
but  we  have  had  wrecks  all  over  the  country  oy  hitting  submerged 
rocks.  I  don't  recall  at  this  moment  of  any  accident  at  the  entrance 
to  Boston  Harbor,  but  it  has  been  my  observation  that  where  these 
great  disasters  have  taken  place,  if  we  can  only  make  haste  and  safe- 
guard our  waters  we  could  obviate  the  danger  of  losing  the.^e  big 
valuable  ships  loaded  down  with  men. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  can  give  you  a  concrete  example.  The  Navy  had 
a  ship  that  went  into  Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.  That  bay  ordinarily  is 
flat,  with  muddy  bottom.  She  had  gone  in  all  right,  out  in  coming 
out  she  was  drawing  25  feet,  and  she  hit  a  bowlder,  a  big  rock,  and 
damaged  her  to  a  great  extent. 

That  rock  was  very  little  to  one  side  of  the  sailing  hne,  which  was 
marked  by  hghthouses  on  shore.  She  deviated  only  a  little  bit  and 
hit  her  side,  and  damaged  her  very  much. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  wide  was  the  channel  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  I  suppose  the  channel  altogether  was  a  mile  wide. 

Mr.  Ouver.  They  neld  the  navigator  was  at  fault,  did  they  not  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  I  don't  know  what  the  result  of  that  examination, 
was,  out  nobody  knew  the  rock  was  there,  and  it  was  almost  on  the 
sailing  line.  It  was  one  of  the  closest  sm*veys  with  the  lead  line  that 
we  had  ever  had. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  these  surveys  now  suggested  by  the  fact  that  you 
hope  to  widen  the  channel,  or  are  you  simply  attempting  to  discover 
what  hidden  obstacles  there  are  outside  tne  regular  channel,  which 
is  amply  large  for  ships  to  go  in  and  out  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  When  that  nappened  we  found  that  we  could  not  tell 
whether  there  were  other  bowlders  there  or  not.  We  know  that  bowl- 
der was  there,  although  the  bottom  is  supposed  to  be  muddy  there. 
We  dragged  that  later  on,  and  found  a  number  of  bowlders,  not  right 
in  that  cliannel,  but  just  off  of  it.  That  has  been  our  experience  in 
all  that  coast,  that  there  are  a  good  many  rocks  that  ordinary  methods 
of  making  surveys  do  not  discover,  and  we  can  not  tell  where  they 
are,  the  Navy  or  anybody  else,  from  only  a  lead  line  survey,  nor  where 
there  are  otner  rocks;  but  when  we  run  a  wire  drag  over  a  certain 
depth  we  know  they  will  not  hit  anything  at  that  depth. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  imagine  the  Navy  in  that  instance  held  the  navi- 
gator at  fault  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  I  don't  know  the  result  of  the  case,  but  I  don't  see 
how  it  could  have  been. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  obstruction  was  not  in  the  regular  channel  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Any  ship  might  have  gotten  that  far  off.  It  was 
right  alongside  the  sailing  line. 

Mr.  Oliver.  This  was  a  channel  a  mile  wide. 

Capt.  Faris.  The  channel  may  be  a  mile  wide,  but  not  of  the  same 
depth. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  would  be  a  considerable  variation  to  get  that  near 
the  outside  markings  of  that  channel. 
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Col.  Jones.  That  rock  was  not  in  the  channel  itself. 

Capt.  Faris.  It  was  right  alongside  the  lines  that  were  drawn. 
When  you  go  into  a  harbor  you  keep  as  near  in  a  straight  line  as  you 
can.  You  don't  steer  all  over  a  channel  a  mile  wide.  I  have  steered 
a  good  deal  myself,  and  we  tried  to  stay  in  the  middle  of  a  channel. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  would  imagine  that  would  be  the  safe  thing  to  do. 

Capt.  Taris.  Of  course,  the  rule  in  coming  into  a  harbor  channel  is 
to  keep  to  the  right  side. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Would  not  the  markings  indicate  that  it  was  not  safe  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  That  man  was  coming  out,  and  that  was  on  his  right 
side. 

SALEM    HARBOR,    MASS. 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  another  side  to  that.  There  is  alwavs  danger 
of  buoys  moving.  Very  often  there  are  complaints  of  that  kind. 
You  take  right  here  in  Salem  Harbor,  Mass.  There  was  nobody  in 
1915  who  didn't  think  that  port  was  easy  to  reach  by  a  vessel  drawing 
35  feet  of  water.  We  happened  to  be  working  there  at  the  time  the 
Connecticut^  I  think  it  was,  went  in  there.  From  what  I  understood, 
there  had  never  been  a  vessel  in  there  of  any  such  tonnage.  You 
will  see  in  one  place  you  will  find  15  feet;  and  close  by  42  feet,  and  a 
rock  is  shown. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  she  find  it  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  We  had  finished  our  work  the  day  before  she 
went  in  there.  There  is  another  illustration.  She  would  unques- 
tionably have  gotten  into  trouble  if  we  had  not  by  good  fortune  pre- 
ceded her  with  that  wire-dragging  work. 

-   Mr.  OuvER.  You  think  she  would  have  been  justified,   in  the 
absence  of  more  definite  information,  in  going  in  ? 
Col.  Jones.  The  Connecticut  f 
Mr.  Ouver.  Yes. 

Col.  Jones.  Well,  it  is  Just  a  question.  People  pick  up  a  chart 
and  see  it  is  the  last  chart  published,  and  take  it  for  granted  that 
everything  must  be  all  right.  People  say,  *'  Why  don't  they  hit  these 
rocks?"  My  answer  is,  give  them  enough  time  and  they  will. 
Eventually  they  will. 

Mr.  OuvER.  You  are  completing  a  survey  to  establish  a  well- 
defined  channel  into  all  these  important  ports  of  entry.  Now,  the 
([uestion  is  whether  at  this  time  the  importance  is  so  great  as  to 
justify  any  increased  appropriation  for  tne  purpose  of  completing 
a  survey  all  up  and  down  the  coast.  We  recognize  it  would  be  very 
useful  information. 

Col.  Jones.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  think  I  have 
failed  to  i^ipress  upon  vou  gentlemen  the  seriousness  of,  and  I  want 
to  go  on  record  that  I  beheve  that  section  of  our  coast  is  dangerous 
to  navigation.  Thev  have  big  storms.  The  vessels  that  ply  between 
Portland  and  Rockland,  or  Boston  and  Portland,  are  in  danger  of 
going  off  their  course  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  they  have  information  of  that  kind,  and  you 
doubtless  have  given  it  to  them,  does  that  not  suggest  the  importance 
of  those  vessels  avoiding  any  possible  chance  of  an  accident  by  getting 
out  of  the  well-surveyed  channels  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  Yes,  it  does  on  paper;  but  again  I  have  to,  if  I  may, 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  always  correctly  gauge  the 
position.     Fog  or  something  else  puts  them  off  their  coin^e. 

ACnVITIKS  ON   ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  us  get  at  it  in  another  way.  To  what  extent 
have  you  dragged  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  only  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  that  needs  drag- 
ging is  from  the  east  coast  of  Maine  down  to  Hell  Gate.  We  have 
completed  everything  you  see  in  blue  [indicating  on  map],  and  I  have 
indicated  for  a  good  many  years  the  imperative  need  of  this  work. 
It  is  an  old  part  of  our  country;.  They  are  using  larger  vessels,  and 
we  are  not  supplying  information  that  is  accurate  for  those  vessels 
that  have  a  draft  that  was  never  used  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Oliver.  From  information  received  from  jou,  the  vessels 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  territory  marked  m  red  is  not  safe 
and  they  should  avoid  it,  if  they  would  avoid  disaster.     Is  that  true  ? 

Commander  Parker.  That  means  they  can  not  go  into  some  of 
these  ports. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  would  like  to  have  that  brought  out.  What  ports 
are  within  that  territory  marked  in  red,  where  vessels  would  find  it 
unsafe  to  go  in  the  absence  of  the  completion  of  the  survey? 

Col.  Jones.  Bath  and  Portland,  Me.,  and  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  no  well  defined  channel  into  either  of  those 
ports  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  no  accurate  surveys  regarding  the  possible 
presence  of  rocks. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  get. 

Col.  Jones.  If  I  have  not  gone  into  enough  detail,  you  will  pardon 
me.  I  assume  each  year  that  what  I  have  said  has  sufiSced,  and  that 
I  do  not  need  to  go  over  it  again.     I  don't  mean  to  avoid  any  details. 

Where  we  have  indicated  on  our  charts  20  feet  of  water  for  sailing 
vessels  on  the  New  England  coast  for  the  last  40  vears,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  we  were  right,  but  in  the  increase  of  shipping  and  the 
doing  away  of  sailing  vessels. and  having  vessels  that  are  propelled 
by  steam  instead  of  sails,  the  drafts  are  increased.  We  know 
that  the  shipping  of  those  ports  is  being  interfered  with  because  the 
big  vessels  are  not  going  in  there.  We  are  nearly  done  in  New 
England,  and  it  is  just  as  imperative  to  me  to  finish  that  work  as 
anything  I  know  of  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  or  Pacific  coasts. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Then  the  unsurveyed  sections  marked  on  this  map 
in  red,  and  which  you  are  urging  this  appropriation  for,  represent 
unsurveyed  channels  to  these  ports  on  the  New  England  coast  that 
you  have  referred  to? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  unsurveyed  waters  by  the  use  of  the  wire-drag. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  in  the  absence  of  this  completed  survey,  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  vessels  to  use  the  old  information  that  you  nave  given 
in  going  into  these  ports  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  New  England  ports  would  you  say  your 
old  surveys  render  unsafe  and  are  liable  to  prevent  ships  from  entering 
those  ports? 

Col.  Jones.  Three.    Also  coastwise  navigation. 
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Mr.  Outer.  What  part  of  the  unsurveyed  territory  which  is  indi- 
cated in  red  would  the  entrance  or  passageway  to  these  three  ports 
occupy  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  red  territory? 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  hard  to  say,  Mr.  Oiiver,  because  those  ships 
might  be  coming  from  another  port,  m  a  very  different  direction 
than  if  it  had  cotne  from  the  high  seas.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  accu- 
rately define  that,  because  some  of  those  harbors  are  small.  I  mean 
they  have  no  long  winding  channel,  as  in  such  places  as  Savannah  and 
New  York  Gty. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  propose  to  have  these  two  parties  work  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  ports  you  nave  mentioned  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  1  have  indicated.  We  start  south 
from  Rockland  and  come  down^jumping  this  blue  spot  here,  to  Port- 
land, 660  square  miles  in  all.  Tnen  they  are  down  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portsmouth  and  Porpoise  Island.  That  is  all  work  for  one  wire- 
dragging  party.  Then  we  have  what  we  call  wire-dragging  party 
No.  2;  does  the  work  down  to  Newburyport. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  it  would  strengthen  the  committee  in  getting 
through  the  appropriation  if  it  could  oe  made  clear  that  in  order  to 
reach  developed  places,  naming  those  places,  you  find  that  this 
survey  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  safe  for  ships  to  enter  those 
ports.  If  we  go  before  the  House  with  a  general  statement  that  you 
want  to  complete  the  survey  fgr  all  the  New  England  coast,  not  pomt- 
ing  out  the  exact  importance  to  certain  of  the  ports  of  that  survey,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  get  it  through. 

Col.  Jones.  In  answer  to  that,  following  your  suggestion,  I  will 
say  that  this  contemplated  wire-dragging  work  of  the  New  England 
coast  involving  Maine  and  Massachusetts  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  approaches  to  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Portland  in  Maine  and 
the  city  of  Newburyport  safe  for  vessels.  With  the  present  informa- 
tion We  have  basedf  on  old  surveys,  the  information  is  Aot  accurate 
enough  to  insure  the  safety  of  vessels  that  are  drawing  more  water 
than  IS  indicated  on  the  present  charts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  we  understand  that  pretty  well.     That 
item  covers  $43,000  in  the  estimated  appropriation  ? 
Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

CHANGING  OP  tOA&t  LINE — CONSTANT  R^SURVEYINO   tlEQUIRED. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Your  total  estimate  for  1923  is  $15^,400.  You  have 
told  us  what  you  eipeCt  to  speiid  $43,000  for.  That  leaves  $116,400. 
Tell  us  how  you  expect  to  spend  that  amount. 

Col.  Jones.  Travel  expense  and  instruments,  $10,000.  Vessels^ 
$68,000.  This  item  includes  An  addition  of  $7,000.  I  mean  in  that 
$68,000  is  $7,000  more  than  we  had  last  year,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Bam  and  the  Ranger  working  for  10  months.  We  also  have  land 
parties  amoimting  to  $34,000.  They  are  doing  revision  work,  as  I 
explained  a  little  while  ago,  and  I  want  to  show  you  on  these  two 
Aarts.  The  coast  line  is  changing  all  the  time  [indicating  on  map]. 
There  is  the  Mississippi  Delta,  wmch  indicates  how  the  entrance  to 
the  tirer  is  constantly  shifting.  We  are  called  upon  frequently  by 
vessels  to  go  down  there  and  locate  a  certain  bar.  Look  at  New  i  ork 
Harbor.  Here  is  the  original  Sandy  Hook.  Look  where  it  has- 
pown  to.    All  this  sectidn  nere  has  been  filled  up.    I  bring  these  two 
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charts  here  to  show  you  what  we  are  contending  with,  all  the  way 
from  the  New  Jersey  coast  to  Florida  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
These  conditions  are  created  by  the  silting  from  our  big  rivers,  and 
also  by  the  currents  and  tides.  Our  force  is  so  small,  compared  with 
the  great  area  we  cover,  that  it  does  not  take  10  or  20  years  very 
long  to  sUp  by,  before  we  suddenly  awake  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
dangerous  situations. 

}&.  Shreve.  What  did  vou  say  was  the  cost  of  those  two  vessels? 

Col.  Jones.  $68,000,  which  keeps  them  in  service  for  the  entire 
period  that  we  have  in  mind,  10  months. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  designated  on  this  map  the  original 
location  of  Sandy  Hook,  how  was  it  designated  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  was  pointing  out  to  you  how  it  has  grown  up  here. 
Here  was  the  original  nook;  see  where  it  is  now  [indicating  on  map]. 

Take  Assateague,  Va.  They  have  moved  the  lighthouse  twice, 
created  a  harbor  in  there.  It  has  made  our  charts  absolutely  useless. 
Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  great  demand  tor  those 
charts.  Perhaps  there  is  not,  but  if  a  vessel  has  to  go  in  that  region 
the  chart  is  absolutely  useless.  Therefore  if  our  665  charts  are  going 
to  be  kept  up,  if  they  are  going  to  be  of  real  service,  we  will  have  to 
be  on  the  alert  and  keep  up  with  our  work.  We  are  behind  in  money, 
we  are  behind  in  vessels,  we  are  behind  in  men.  We  are  not  going 
ahead  and  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  a  number  of  published  charts  for  a  large 
part  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  up  as  far  as  New  York  and  extending  on 
down  to  Geoi^ia,  that  require  constant  resurveying  in  order  that 
ships  may  feel  safe  in  using  them  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  this  appropriation  is  asked  for  in  order  that  you 
may  carry  on  this  continued  service  which  you  think  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  information  that  will  make  navigation 
safe  along  those  points  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  An  old  service  like  that  rather  pays  a 
penalty.  Sixty  years  ago  they  made  surveys  down  here  with  the  idea 
in  mind  that  these  sauing  vessels  drawing  8  or  10  feet — it  would 
suffice  for  all  time. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  facts  that  the  surveys  are  not  close 
enough;  that  is,  the  soimdings  are  to  far  apart.  They  are  not  out 
far  enough.  For  instance,  we  may  go  out  to  the  10  fathom  curve 
when  we  ought  to  have  gone  out  to  the  100  fathom  curve,  to  make 
sure  there  are  no  shelves  out  here.  Another  thing.  A  lot  of  our  cities 
on  the  coast  are  building  up.  They  have  dredged  the  river  to  these 
cities.  They  can  get  a  vessel  of  20  feet  draft  up  there,  where  25  or  30 
years  ago  it  was  hard  to  get  10  or  12  feet  draft  in.  That  always 
comes  back  to  the  Coast  Survevand  reminds  us  that  we  are  trailing 
instead  of  leading.  Many  people  in  the  country  who  can  not  navigate 
vessels  think  '^On,  well,  the  Atlantic  coast  was  surveyed  years  ago." 
It  was,  but  it  was  done  to  meet  the  conditions  that  existed  in  1840  or 
1850.  This  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  not  simply  new  service  but 
it  is  resurveying,  revision  work. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  find  any  shipwrecks  that  indicate  the  impor-  . 
tance  of  resurveving  that  territory  f 

Col.  Jones.  Most  of  the  vessels  that  run  on  those  sand  bars  ^oing 
up  into  one  of  these  rivers  will  generally  get  oflF.     I  mean  conditions 
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are  such  that  they  don^t  get  into  serious  trouble,  as  if  they  had  struck 
a  rock.  But  we  have  complaints  repeatedly  that  vessels  are  not 
going  into  ports  because  they  are  not  even  taking  the  ordinary 
chances  of  danger. 

Let  me  show  you  another  feature  which  the  great  demand  for  our 
survey  brought  about  by  the  increase  in  shipping  as  done  for  our 
charts.  We  didn't  do  any  topographical  work  except  on  the  shore 
3  miles  back.  That  was  done  to  improve  or  enhance  the  value  of  our 
charts.  If  a  mariner  comes  into  a  port,  and  if  he  has  a  little  fog,  and 
he  looks  over  on  the  land  and  sees  a  church  steeple,  he  knows  exactly 
where  he  is;  he  sees  some  woods,  and  he  knows  wnere  he  is.  That  is  of 
infinite  value  to  a  mariner.  But  we  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the 
topography  off  o^  charts,  because  it  is  old,  it  is  not  reliable. 

1  mignt  say  that  my  experience  in  the  war  and  since  the  war  has 
been  tfiat  we  should  get  better  cooperation  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  air  service.  We  have  proven  by  our  aerial  service  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  that  it  costs  about  three  times 
less  to  do  the  revision  work  in  the  air  than  it  does  on  land  with  a 
party.  We  feel  that  this  whole  Atlantic  seaboard,  its  topography, 
shoiild  be  revised.  It  is  of  enough  value  to  the  mariner  and  to  the 
safety  of  his  ship  to  go  over  that  and  revise  it  and  put  it  back  ac- 
curately on  our  charts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  the  conditions  changing  all  the  time? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  that  not  affect  the  value  of  your  charts? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the 
topography  of  sand  bars  or  any  features  involved  in  the  water,  as 
I  was  in  the  land.  For  instance,  we  took  a  picture  of  AtJ^tic  City, 
of  our  triangulation  and  wire  party.  We  took  a  mosaic  in  tWo  days 
that  wouid  have  taken  a  good  part  of  a  year  for  a  party  to  produce, 
and  we  brought  it  down  to  the  office  and  tied  it  up  right  up  with  our 
old  field  sheets,  and  the  new  features  we  were  able  to  place  on  our 
charts  and  the  old  features  that  had  disappeared  we  took  off.  I  am 
showing  you  how  we  make  an  effort  to  use  all  means  at  hand  by  co- 
operation to  reduce  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  trailing 
when  we  ought  to  be  providing  for  future  development. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  have  $48,000  unaccounted  for.  Will  you  tell  us 
about  that  ? 

Col.  Jones.  There  wore  $34,000  for  land  parties,  revision  work, 
which  I  am  just  now  discussing.  That  is  triangulation  work  in 
coimection  with  our  hydrographic  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  be  doing  that  work  this  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.     We  have  the  Ranger  in  thai  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  in  connection  with  what  is  called  the  North 
Carolina  work  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  that  is  off  Porto  Rico.  The  HydrograjyJier, 
which  we  have  not  mentioned,  is  now  in  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  our  third  vessel.  She  is  doing  that  work  here  now.  SBe  is  a 
small  vessel,  but  just  the  kind  we  need  for  that  area.  She  is  covering 
that  work.  We  want  her  to  continue,  in  order  to  complete  that  work 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  River.  We  have  not  touched  that 
work  for  years  and  we  found  one  of  the  entrances  had  moved  nearly 
a  mile. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  it  cost  to  maintain  that  outfit  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  $12,000.  The  Ranger  work  is  $38,500,  and  the  Bache 
is  $17,500. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Where  these  channels  are  constantly  changing,  for 
the  reason  you  have  suggested,  shifting  sands  and  silt,  is  not  the  War 
Department  aware  of  tnat,  and  do  they  not  maintain  a  constant 
system  of  dredging  so  as  to  disclose  these  dangers  that  occur  fre- 
quently ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  in  a  measure,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  appropriation  for  that.  For  instance,  they  will  come  into 
Ambrose  Channel  and  dredge  that  channel,  keep  it  that  depth,  but 
think  of  all  the  spurs  into  New  York,  going  to  Staten  Island  and  other 
places  where  so  manv  vessels  want  to  go.  Their  work  is  limited  to 
what  Congress  specincally  designated.  You  take  large  a  river  and 
enter  a  harbor  Ukc  New  York  City,  and  there  are  a  dozen  different 
places  like  Ambrose  Channel,  in  wnich  vessels  wish  to  go  in  order  to 
go  to  some  other  place  out  of  the  channel,  and  we  must  show  that 
depth  accurately  in  order  to  protect  those  vessels  just  as  much  as  the 
War  Department  protects  the  big  ocean  liners  that  are  going  up  to  a 
dock  adjacei;it  to  New  York  Harbor  or  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  point  I  wanted  to  emphasize  was  that  if  these 
channels  are  subject  to  such  frequent  changes  and  necessitate  con- 
stant dredging,  then  that  possibly  would  be  a  matter  addressing  itself 
to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  with  a  view  to  extendmg  its 
dredffing  service. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Oliver,  I  don't  want  to  convey  to  you  the  idea  that 
these  changes  occurred  within  a  few  months  or  even  in  a  yeat  or  two. 
There  has  been  such  a  great  amount  for  us  to  do  and  the  facilities 
have  been  so  limited  that  these  changes  extend  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

REVISION   WORK   OP  TRIANOULATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tell  us  briefly  about  the  land  parties. 

Col.  Jones.  The  land  parties  carry  on  the  revision  work  of  triangu- 
lation.  That  work  is  done  by  the  men  who  are  on  some  other  vessels. 
We  use  the  triangulation  in  connection  with  our  hydrographic  service. 
For  years  we  used  nothing  but  a  block  of  wood,  and  that  rotted  out 
or  was  dug  up  and  people  made  fires  of  it.  These  metal  markers 
are  being  put  in  their  places  in  a  concrete  base,  which  shows  we  are 
making  an  effort  to  perpetuate  our  work  and  not  have  to  go  back 
in  10  or  15  years  and  start  all  over  again.  It  is  cheaper  to  tAke  an 
officer  and  two  or  three  men  and  put  them  ashore  t^  locate  these 
places,  which  might  mean  a  month^s  work  or  two  weeks,  than  to 
send  another  party  down  there  to  do  all  that  Work  at  great  expense. 

Mr.  Oliver  asked  if  the  engineer  did  not  do  certain  work  up  the 
river  in  the  way  of  making  channels.  They  do  that  work  as  author- 
ized  by  Congress,  and  we  don't  duplicate  that  in  any  way  or  enter 
into  tnat  area.  I  thought  that  ought  to  go  in  the  record.  We 
simply  take  the  result  of  their  work  and  put  it  on  the  chart. 
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Tuesday,  Januaby  31,  1922. 

COMPARISONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  WORK,  1915-1021. 

Col.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  sum  up  the  question  of  our  estimate  for 
the  Atlantic  coast  party  expenses  for  1923.  We  are  asking  for 
$159,400  for  1923  against  an  appropriation  for  1922  of  $104,000.  I 
would  like  you  to  note,  please,  that  we  asked  for  $170,000  for  1922 
but  onl^  got  $104,000.  I  speak  of  that  to  show  that  we  are  con- 
sistent in  following  each  year  the  desire  to  keep  our  vessels  active 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Inasmuch  as  you  refer  to  that,  do  you  not  think  you 
should  explain  why  in  1915  and  1916  you  had  an  appropriation  of 
$65,000  and  why  there  has  been  this  growth  in  six  years  from  $65,000 
to  $104,000  in  1921  and  1922? 

Col.  Jones.  You  will  note  that  we  asked  in  1915  for  $99,000  and 
in  1916  for  $99,000,  and  I  can  only  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
laying  up  of  our  vessels,  which  has  been  characteristic  ai;id  which  has 
interfered  with  the  carrying  on  uniformly  of  our  work,  has  been  an 
impediment  and  has  led  to  inefficiency  and  has  meant  the  disdiargin^ 
of  crews  and  the  hiring  of  what  is  left  when  we  resume  our  "work;  and 
year  after  vear  I  have  simply  emphasized  the  necessity  of  carijin^ 
on  our  work  throughout  the  year  and  keeping  our  vessels  in  the  field. 
I  think  if  you  would  read  back  in  the  hearings  you  will  see  that  what 
I  am  saying  now  is  simply  reiterating  what  1  said  at  tixht  time.  In 
1915,  things  were  cheaper  than  in  1921.  We  are  still  paying  20  to 
50  per  cent  more  for  materials.  Coal  and  oil  are  not  nearly  as  cheap 
as  they  were  then.  They  have  reduced  somewhat  over  last  year  and 
OTer  1920. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  get  your  coaJ — ^from  the  Grovemment 
fuel  yard  or  the  General  Supply  Committee  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  always  do  that,  because  we  have  to 

fet  it  at  the  nearest  ports  or  the  port  that  we  make  the  temporary 
ome  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  While  you  are  on  this  subject  of  a  comparison  of 
your  appropriations  in  1915  and  1921,  would  you  mind  stating  here 
what  is  the  comparison  between  the  number  of  your  ships  and  your 
crews  and  forces  generally  in  those  years  ?  First  of  all,  did  you  have 
more  or  less  men  m  1915  than  you  nave  now? 

Col.  Jones.  We  had  more  men. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  had  more  men  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  as  to  the  work. 

Col.  Jones.  We  accomplished  less  this  last  year  than  we  did  in 
1915. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  to  be  expected,  since  you  had  fewer  men. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  comparison  as  to  the  ships  in  service  in 
1915  and  in  1921  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  the  same  number  of  ships  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  now  that  we  did  then,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  keeping  them  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  do  you  ascribe  the  disparity  in  the  amount 
spent  in  the  two  years  to  the  diflFerence  wholly  in  the  cost  of  living  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  Largely,  yes,  sir,  or  almost  entirely.  Then  we  pro- 
pose now  to  keep  the  ships  going  all  the  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  for  the  $104,000  spent  in  1921  you  actually 
got  no  more  in  results  than  you  did  from  the  $65,000  spent  in  1915. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  it  exactly,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  jet  there  have  been  no  salary  raises  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them.     The  salaries  of  all  our  crews 

and  petty  officers  were  raised  materially  because  the  standard  was 

set  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  we  had  to  meet  it  or  we  would  not 

get  anybody  on  our  vessels,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  the  salary  was 

.  doubled.     We  used  to  be  compelled  to  take  just  what  was  left. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  those  salaries  still  obtain  on  your  vessels  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  are  figuring  this  year  to  reduce  the  salaries 
of  our  crews,  which  we  will  note  later  when  we  come  to  the  pay  of 
officers,  men,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Colonel,  can  you  give  us  an  itemized  statement 
of  your  overhead  charges  ? 

Col.  Jones.  On  the  vessels? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  the  whole  organization.  Can  you  give  us 
an  idea  of  what  it  costs  you,  whether  you  are  working  or  not? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  we  can  do  that  in  a  manner.  On 
this  sheet  which  I  have  just  handed  you  I  have  tried  to  show  you, 
on  page  3,  for  example,  just  what  we  anticipate  it  will  cost  to  run 
those  vessels  when  they  are  operating,  when  they  are  laid  up,  the 
outfit,  the  cost  of  fuel  when  they  are  operating,  the  cost  of  fuel 
when  they  are  laid  up,  and  the  unit  cost.  Is  that  what  you  have 
in  mind,  sir? 

Mr.  Hl^chinson.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  on  page  3,  where  we  request  $68,000  of  the 
total  amount  estimated  for,  giving  the  vessels  by  name  and  showing 
exactly  what  part  of  that  money  would  be  allotted  to  each  one  of 
those  ships  when  they  are  actually  in  the  field  and  when  they  are 
laid  up  for  repai^l,  and  also  the  amount  of  fuel  when  they  are  in  the 
field  and  when  they  are  at  the  dock. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  you 
are  asking  $68,000  for  that  purpose  this  year,  running  10  plus  2 
and  11  plus  1.     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Col.  Jones.  Ten  months  at  work  and  two  months  idle.  There 
is  a  certain  time  when  you  must  overhaul  those  vessels  because  they 
necessarily  receive  some  pretty  strenuous  treatment,  and  they  are 
out  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  1921  vou  expended  practicalhr  $62,000  and 
worked  only  nine  months,  and  six  months  under  the  first  two  items, 
which  is  only  a  difference  of  about  $6,000. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  because  there  is  some  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
operation.  In  making  these  estimates  we  figured  iust  as  close  as  we 
could  in  approximating  what  the  reduction  would  be,  based  on  the 
outlook,  ana  in  each  item,  whether  it  was  an  item  of  suppUes  of  crew 
or  coal  we  have  endeavored  to  cut  off  20  or  25  per  cent,  where  we 
thought  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  and  that  is  why  we  can  accomphsh 
more  work  based  on  this  schedule;  that  is,  a  greater  number  of 
months  in  the  field,  at  a  lower  unit  cost,  because  we  have  figured 
on  a  reduction  in  operating  expenses. 
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Commander  Parker.  If  you  will  look  at  that  first  item,  you  will 
see  where  we  propose  to  operate  the  Bache  10  months  at  a  <50st  of 
$17,500  as  agamst  nine  months  in  1921  at  a  cost  of  $17,756.  That 
is  on  account  of  taking  into  consideration  the  reduced  cost  of  fuel 
and  the  other  necessary  expenses  of  operation.  I  think  it  should  be 
said  that  in  addition  to  these  laid-up  costs,  there  is  also  the  cost  of 
wages  that  comes  out  of  another  appropriation,  which  go  on  whether 
the  vessel  is  laid  up  or  not.  As  the  director  told  you  yesterday, 
we  reduce  the  crew  but  we  must  maintain  a  certain  personnel  even 
when  the  vessel  is  laid  up  in  order  to  care  for  the  plant. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  point  I  was  getting  at  in  asking 
how  much  of  this  appropriation  was  for  overhead  charges.  That  is 
practically  an  overhead  charge. 

Commander  Parker.  That  item  and  what  we  have  shown  here 
as  the  laid  up  operating  expenses.  We  must  burn  coal  and  we  must 
use  some  supplies  even  if  the  vessel  is  laid  up. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  notice  that  information  is  given  here,  and  it  is 
in  very  good  shape. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  thing  which  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  know.  When  these  vessels  are  laid  up  the 
crews  are  not  idle.  Often  we  haVe  some  work  in  a  harbor  where  we 
can  utilize  some  of  the  officers  and  crew.  The  balance  are  working 
on  that  ship  in  making  the  necessary  repairs  of  a  minor  kind.  Often 
we  have  to  go  into  a  shipyard  where  there  are  extensive  repairs  and 
have  the  work  done  there,  but  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  is  that 
these  men  are  not  loafing  wHen  the  vessels  are  undergoing  repairs. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FTEMS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  I  notice  you  have  an  increase  of  about 
$10,000  in  your  miscellaneous  item  form  1921  to  1923. 

Col.  Jones.  In  connection  with  this  question  of  miscellaneous 
expenses,  we  have  not  operated  our  wire-drag  parties,  as  I  indicated 
yesterday,  since  before  the  war.     In  order  to  put  these  two  wire-drag 

Earties  in  the  field  off  the  New  England  coast,  we  have  got  to  buy 
uoys,  wire,  sinkers,  and  floats;  in  fact,  the  outfit  for  our  wire  drag 
has  got  to  be  largely  replaced  because  it  wore  out  in  the  years  before 
the  war,  and  we  figure  that  that  will  cost  approximately  six  or  seven 
thousand  dollars  per  party. 
Mr.  Shreve.   i  ou  may  now  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

LAND  PARTIES. 

Col.  Jones.  On  page  4  of  this  schedule  I  have  just  handed  you  are 
the  land  parties,  $34,000.  The  principal  item  in  that  $34,000  is  the 
item  of  $17,000  for  wages  and  $2,208  for  fuel,  about  10,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  at  23  cents  a  gallon.  We  are  figuring  on  the  current  price. 
Hiis  work  is  revision  of  our  triangualtion  stations  along  the  coast 
which  are  necessary  to  be  recovered. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  years  ago  when  we  did  the 
original  work,  instead  of  making  the  permanent  reference  marks,  a 
concrete  base  with  a  disk  imbedded  in  it  with  the  number  on  it,  they 
used  wooden  marks.  The  result  is  that  when  we  are  making  the  re- 
vision of  our  charts  and  need  these  reference  marks  on  land  to  locate 
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our  exact  positions  at  sea  in  connection  with  om*  soundings  for  our 
nautical  charts,  we  must  either  recover  those  positions  or  locate 
them  anew.  So  in  order  to  revise  our  charts  we  must  start  these 
parties  who  are  connected  very  often  with  our  ships.  Sometimes 
it  is  more  economical,  if  the  work  is  vast,  we  send  special  parties  and 
recover  the.  triangulation  stations  in  the  revision  of  our  topography 
and  hjrdroCTaphy.  The  gasoline  is  used  for  the  launches  in  connec- 
tion with  Tittle  bays  and  approaches  to  rivers  and  in  moving  the 
Earties  and  also  in  doing  some  revision  work  that  can  be  readily 
andled  by  this  small  craJt  and  not  by  a  big  ship.  So  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  carrying  on  the  work  by  piecemeal;  tnat  is,  small  projects 
with  small  launches  and,  small  parties  along  the  coast  where  revision 
due  to  development  is  necessary,  as  well  as  due  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
approaches  to  rivers  and  bays  by  silting  and  the  effect  of  the  tides 
and  currents.  The  second  party  on  the  same  work  would  be  from 
North  Carolina  to  Texas,  and  we  move  rapidly  because  in  some  sec- 
tions we  recover  these  stations  and  it  does  not  mean  very  much  work. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Wtich  is  the  more  important,  the  wire-drag  parties 
or  the  land  parties,  or  do  the  two  go  together  ? 

Col.  Jones.  They  are  both  important.     As  I  indicated  yesterday, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  steamers  that  go  into"  the  ports 
and  use  the  waters  of  the  New  England  coast  that  this  work  be  not 
deferred.     This  other  work  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  country 
is  of  equal  importance  to  that  section.     As  I  saicl,  while  our  char^ 
that  we  are  selling  to  the  merchant  marine  and  also  furnishing  to 
the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  are  accurate  as  far  as  the  information 
we  have,  we  are  compelled  to  offer  in  many  instances  an  antiquated 
chart;  that  is,  the  surveys  are  20  and  even  40  years  old,  ana  they 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  craft,  and  we  have 
more  or  less  inquiry  and  complaint  because  we  are  not  revising  our 
charts  more  rapidly.     I  could  not  very  well  lay  peculiar  stress  on 
the  general  proposition  because  it  is  all  vital  both  to  the  safety  of 
vessels  as  well  as  to  commercial  development.     That  is  the  thought 
that  dominates  the  suggestion  as  we  convey  it  to  you.     We  know 
in  some  cases,  of  course,  where  there  are  dangerous  rocks  that  we 
could  single  out  as  being  an  especially  important  piece  of  work,  but 
as  I  stated  yesterday,  with  665  charts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
New  Jersey  down  to  Florida,  where  we  have  got  the  shifting  sands 
at  the  mouth  of  streams,  at  the  mouth  of  many  harbors,  a  chart 
becomes  absolutely  useless  unless  we  keep  it  up  to  date.     In  other 
words,  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  mariner  unless  we  can  assure  him  that 
the  survey  was  made  at  such  a  time  and  within  a  reasonably  modern 
period  so  that  it  is  a  safe  instrument  for  him  to  base  the  navigation 
of  his  ship  upon.     So  in  answering  your  question,  I  lay  great  em- 
phasis on  the  need  of  operdng  those  ports  in  New  England  that 
actually  are  prevented  from  encouragmg  certain  draft  vessels  to 
enter;  also,  the  coastwise  vessels.     If  we  do  not  show  a  rock  on  a 
chart  simply  because  we  have  not  made  close  enough  surveys  and  a 
ship  hits  tnat  rock,  the  mariner  is  excused  when  he  is  nauled  up  by  the 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service  to  make  an  explanation,  because  he 
immediately  says,  **It  was  not  on  your  chart.       Now,  coining  down 
the  coast,  vessels  do  not  adhere  literally  to  a  fixed  channel.     Accord- 
ing to  the  weather  and  to  the  seasons,  they  will  ply  different  courses. 
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WRECKS  DUE  TO  UNCHARTED   ROCKS. 


Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  any  information  showing  the  acci- 
dents or  the  detrimental  results  from  this  work  not  having  been 
done  last  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Dickinson,  we  know  that  in  some  parts  of  our 
waters  there  are  a  great  many  accidents.  Most  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  of  a  sandy  bottom,  and  while  I  know  of  cases  of  vessels 
running  their  nose  into  the  sand,  they  get  oflF  more  rapidly  than 
if  they  hit  a  rock.  We  have  not  at  this  moment  any  recent  specific 
case  of  where  a  vessel  has  been  lost  due  to  a  lack  of  surveys,  but 
what  I  want  to  convey  is  that  we  do  not  want  any  vessels  lost, 
and  we  are  reminded  every  day  that  a  lack  of  precaution  costs  lives 
and  as  you  will  see,  as  I  go  on,  with  reference  to  other  parts  of  our 
work,  tne  failure  to  provide  surveys  of  the  proper  kind  has  been  the 
direct  cause  of  vessels  being  lost. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  We  find  that  we  had  inspectors  and  yet  the 
Eastland  was  sunk,  and  we  find  we  had  inspectors  but  the  Knicker- 
bocker roof  fell  in. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  the  question  in  my  mind  is  how  much  we 
are  suffering  by  reason  of  not  doing  the  things  you  suggest. 

Col.  Jones.  These  charts  we  furnish  are  pretty  clear-cut  results 
of  our  efforts.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  the  107  vears  of  existence  of 
this  bureau,  there  has  never  been  to  our  knowledge  a  wreck  or  an 
accident  due  to  a  defect  in  a  chart,  which  I  think  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  accural;  but  we  must  remember  that  with  the  increase  in 
shipping  and  the  increase  iir  the  draft  of  the  vessels,  if  we  do  not 
precede  the  construction  and  operation  of  those  vessels,  then  when 
our  charts  are  needed,  they  are  not  available.  I  cited  yesterday 
the  town  of  Newburyport,  which  used  to  be  a  big  shipping  port, 
and  Portland,  which  is  the  largest  port  in  Maine,  and  outsiae  of 
Boston  about  the  largest  port  m  New  England,  there  are  certain 
vessels  that  can  not  and  will  not  go  into  that  port  because  we  have 
indicated  certain  dangers. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Right  there,  can  you  be  a  Uttle  more  specific 
and  give  any  list  of  wrecks  that  have  occurred  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
by  reason  of  these  charts  not  properly  setting  forth  the  location  of 
Pocks  and  so  forth. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  could.  I  have  not  here  anything  directly 
bearing  on  the  Atlantic  coast  but  I  would  like  to  snow  you  what 
has  happened,  if  I  may  distress,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  taKc  that  up  when  we  reach  the  item  for 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Getting  back  to  the  number  of  ships  that  may  have 
been  wrecked  owing  to  uncharted  rocks,  are  there  not  a  number  of 
vessels  that  have  sailed  away  and  have  never  been  heard  from,  and 
there  is  no  record  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  May  not  that  open  up  a  suggestion  of  their  having 
atnick  one  of  these  rocks  that  was  uncharted  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  has  the  chart  got  to  do  with  that  ualess  you 
can  show  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  an  uncharted  rock  ?  It  may 
have  been  wrecked  on  a  charted  rock. 

-22 ^20  ^  T 
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Capt.  Faris.  I  can  answer  the  question  with  two  specific  cases,  if 
you  would  like  to  hear  them.  One  was  the  case  of  the  battleship 
Brooklyn  in  Buzzards  Bay  where  we  had  reason  to  believe  the  channel 
was  clear.  She  was  coming  down  along  the  channel  line,  or  very 
nearly  so,  when  she  struck  a  rock.  We  have  another  instance  in  the 
case  of  a  Coast  Guard  cutter,  the  Tahoma,  out  in  Alaska,  along  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  She  was  sailing  where  she  thought  she  was  40 
miles  from  any  rocks,  yet  she  fetched  up  on  a  reef  which  was  just 
awash,  and  was  a  total  loss.  There  are  just  two  cases  of  that  kind 
where  if  the  chart  had  shown  the  rock  was  there,  they  would  have 
kept  oflF.  There  was  a  blank  space  there  absolutely  white,  and  there 
was  not  any  rock  supposed  to  be  there,  as  far  as  the  chart  was  con- 
cerned, in  either  one  of  those  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  wrecked 
steamer  Tdhoma,  our  steamer  Patterson  rescued  a  part  of  her  crew. 

Mr.  Shrev^e.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  steamer  Patterson  when  she  made  the  rescue  of  part  of  the 
Tahoma's  crew  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Capt.  James  B.  Miller,  one  of  our  Survey  officers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Capt.  Miller  was  formerly  from  my  home,  Erie,  Pa., 
,  and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  him ;  also  his  family. 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  his  home  was  Erie,  Pa.  Of  course,  you 
know  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  our  vessesls  to  assist  vessels  in 
distress,  and  as  this  instance  was  one  of  peculiar  hazard  and  was 
successfully  carried  out  under  exceptional  difficulties,  a  brief  account 
of  the  circumstances  as  reported  by  Capt.  Miller  himself  to  the  office 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  will  interest  you  in  showing  that 
the  commanding  officers  of  our  vessels  must  be  prepared  to  handle 
any  emergency  arising  at  sea,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  their  work  of 
charting  the  waters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  put  Capt.  Miller's  report  in  the 
record. 

(Capt.  Miller's  report  is  as  follows:) 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  on  the  rescue  of  survivors  of  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter  Tahoma,  wrecked  on  a  reef  near  Attu  Island,  Aleutian  Islands,  on 
September  20,  1914.  There  were  87  persons  on  board  the  Tahoma  and  of  this  number 
58  were  found  by  the  steamship  Cordova  and  29  were  found  by  the  Patterson.  One 
boat  had  been  four  days  and  nights  at  sea  when  found,  and  the  others  had  been  three 
days  and  nights  at  sea  and  three  days  on  the  uninhabited  islands  of  Agattu  and  Semichi . 
All  the  boats  had  traveled  100  to  150  miles  in  rough  weather. 

On  September  20  the  revenue  cutter  Tahoma  was  on  her  return  from  Attu  Island,  and 
at  9  p.  m.  of  that  day  she  struck  on  a  reef  31  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  At  11  p.  m. 
of  the  same  day  her  distress  signals  were  received  by  the  radio  station  at  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  600  miles  distant  from  the  wreck,  and  from  there  were  received  by  the  Pat* 
terson.which  was  700  miles  distance  from  the  wreck.  The  Patterson  was  on  her  return 
from  Goodnews  Bay  with  the  crew  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Steamer  Yuk&n 
on  board  and  had  reached  shelter  from  a  northwest  gale  a  few  hours  before.  On 
receiving  the  distress  call  the  vessel  started  at  once  for  Unalaska  to  take  coal  and  dis- 
charge her  passengers.  The  gale  continued,  and  she  arrived  aft«r  16  hours'  steaming. 
She  was  coaled  on  the  night  of  the  21st  and  started  for  the  wreck  at  5  a.  m.  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  30  hours  after  the  distress  call  was  received.  No  other  ships  had 
started  at  that  time. 

The  following  ships  also  received  the  distress  signal:  The  revenue  cutter  Bear  was 
near  Nome,  960  miles  from  the  wreck,  and  her  captain  refused  to  give  assistance  on 
account  of  lack  of  coal  and  because  he  was  then  relieving  the  steamer  Corwin^  aground 
near  Nome.  The  Japanese  steamer  Tacoma  was  supposed  to  be  400  miles  from  the 
wreck,  but  cuold  not  be  reached  by  radio.  The  steamship  Senator  was  near  Unimak 
Pass,  1,000  miles  from  the  wreck,  and  offered  assistance,  but  was  delayed  by  the  north- 
west gale  and  later  declined  to  50.  The  steamship  Cordova  was  at  Nome,  950  miles 
from  the  wreck,  and  offered  assistance;  she  started  at  once,  turned  back  once,  and 
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finally  arrived  at  Kiaka  Island  at.  the  same  time  as  the  Patterson  and  proceeded  to 
Agattu  Island,  near  which  place  she  found  four  boats  containing  58  persons.  The 
steam  whaler  Kodiak  started  from  Unalaska  18  hours  after  the  Patterson  and  arrived 
at  the  wreck  at  almost  the  same  time. 

The  Patterson  is  not  a  seaworthy  vessel.  She  is  slow  and  underpowered  and  must 
depend  to  a  laeat  extent  on  her  sails.  All  the  other  vessels  mentioned  above  are 
faster;  and  although  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  situation  called  for  every 
effort  to  be  made  to  save  the  wrecked  crew,  it  was  expected  that  other  relief  would 
arrive  sooner,  and  that  it  would  then  be  possible  to  turn  back.  The  weather  proved 
unexpectedly  favorable,  however,  with  favorable  winds,  and  the  Patterson  arrived  at 
the  w^reck  on  September  26  at  noon. 

The  Tahoma  was  found  to  have  been  abandoned;  she  lav  partly  on  one  side,  with 
decks  awash.  The  reef  extended  for  about  a  mile  on  all  sides,  and  was  covered  with 
thick  kelp:  on  the  shoalest  part  near  the  wreck  were  breakers,  and  the  least  depth 
is  lees  than  2  fathoms;  there  are  no  rocks  above  water.  There  was  a  16-foot  swell  at 
that  time.  I  boarded  the  wreck  and  found  evervthing  apparently  a  total  loss;  the 
ship  was  entirely  filled  with  water  to  the  upper  deck.  The  weather  was  unrsually 
clear,  and  Buldir  Island  could  be  seen,  31  miles  away;  in  ordinary  weather  no  land 
can  be  seen. 

A  good  lookout  had  been  kept  from  the  Patterson  the  previous  nij^ht  for.CJoston 
lights,  and  electric  lis^hts  had  been  shown  from  the  rigging,  and  the  same  was  done 
the  following  night;  during  the  day  the  lookout  was  kept  from  the  foretop,  bridge, 
and  deck.  The  steamship  Cordova  had  reported  by  radio  that  4  boats  with  58  per- 
sons had  been  found  before  dark  on  September  26,  near  Agattu  Island,  80  miles  north- 
west of  the  wreck;  this  arrangement  had  been  made,  that  she  should  search  there  and 
the  Patterson  nearer  the  wreck;  she  therefore  did  not  visit  the  wreck  at  all.  From 
the  wreck  the  Patterson  proceed e<l  northwestward  searching  for  boats;  bi  t  neither 
she  nor  the  Cordova  had  any  success  on  the  27th.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  the  Cordova 
started  on  her  return  to  Unalaska,  as  she  had  insufficient  fuel  to  remain  longer.  On 
the  28th  the  Patterson  proceeded  to  the  western  point  of  Agattu  Island  and  found 
there  the  remaining  three  boats  with  29  persons,  thus  accounting  for  all.  The  sur- 
vivors were  in  good  condition,  but  had  no  provisions,  and  were  reduced  to  one  meal 
a  day;  they  were  living  on  sea  gulls,  puffins,  mussels,  and  snails.  They  had  no 
clothing  except  what  they  wore. 

The  Patterson  then  started  at  once  for  Unalaska,  and  having  favorable  winds, 
reached  there  October  3,  before  the  other  ships.  The  return  passage  was  made  south- 
ward of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  voyage  out  and  retumini:  amounted  to  1,600 
miles.  The  engines  were  not  forced  at  any  time,  as  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  attempt 
this:  and  it  was  only  on  accoimt  of  favorable  weather  that  the  vessel  was  able  to 
make  the  trip  as  she  did.  (^ales  and  rough  seas  were  experienced  on  the  return, 
but  the  wind  was  generally  favora')le. 

Copies  of  distress  calls  from  the  Tuhomn  are  attached.     It  is  not  considered  neces- 
sarv*  to  inclose  copies  of  the  voluminous  radio  corresjwndence  with  other  steamt^hips 
and  with  the  commandant  of  the  Bering  Sea  revenue  cutter  fleet  at  Unalaska. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

James  B.  Millkk. 
Assistant  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surveif,  Co.nmnnding. 

Unalaska,  October  4,  1914. 

Mr.  Faris.  But  for  the  ability  of  the  Coast  Survey  steamer  to 
continue  the  search  after  the  Cordova  was  obliged  to  return,  the  29 
men  stiU  missinc  at  that  time  would  probably  have  perished  before 
their  rescue  would  have  been  effected. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  reef  which  wrecked  the  Tahoma 
was  located  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Patterson,  and  an 
exammation  of  the  general  character  and  extent  was  made. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  Pacific  coast  item,  unless 
you  have  something  further  to  submit  with  reference  to  the  Atlantic 
coast. 
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NEW   VESSELS. 
MINE  SWEBPBR8  FROM  THE  NAYT. 

Col.  Jones.  I  want  to  speak  of  a  letter  that  was  sent^  and  I  should 
do  it  here,  because  it  refers  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  have  got  to 
digress  a  moment  in  order  to  open  up  the  matter.  We  had  m  our 
estimates,  a^d  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  an  item  of  ,$1,000,000 
for  two  new  vessels.  When  I  went  before  Gen.  Dawes  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  him  on  the  Question  of  the  vessels,  and  he  asked  me  u 
there  was  anything  in  tne  Government  that  would  meet  our  needs. 
I  told  him  there  was.  He  asked  what  it  was,  and  I  told  him  we  could 
use  to  great  advantage  two  of  the  mine  sweepers  of  the  Navy,  the 
Navy  having  a  great  many  of  them,  and  most  of  them  tied  up.     I 

fave  him  a  note  about  it,  and  he  took  it  up  with  Secretary  Denby. 
P^ithout  going  into  the  details,  the  net  result  was  that  following  out 
the  law,  the  president  had  the  authority  to  transfer  two  of  these 
mine  sweepers  to  the  Coast  Survey  and  turn  them  over  permanently. 
In  doing  tnat,  first,  we  saved  that  part  of  the  estimate,  $1,000,000. 
To  put  those  vessels  in  shape  and  talce  them  where  we  need  them  we 
release  a  smaller  vessel  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Lydonia,  These 
mine  sweepers  are  about  1,000  tons  each.  If  we  get  the  money  we 
are  requesting  in  this  supplemental  estimate,  which  Gten.  Dawes 
telephoned  me  to  bring  up  oefore  you,  because  he  had  approved  it, 
and  he  said  it  would  be  m  your  hands  before  this  committee  adjourned, 
and  he  suggested  that  I  broach  the  subject  and  see  if  j^ou  would  hear 
the  points  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  two 
new  vessels  which  may  or  may  not  be  tied  up  for  18  months. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  we  are  not  considering  anything  that  is  not 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  li  tins  matt^er  comes  in 
later  on  in  a  supplemental  estimate,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you 
on  that  one  item  alone,  but  I  do  not  care  to  take  it  up  now,  because 
it  is  not  before  us. 

Col.  Jones.  I  am  suggesting  it  because  he  said  the  letter  was  en 
route,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  it  is  before  us  in  regular  form,  we  will  be  glad 
to  take  it  up  with  you. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  was  only  a  digres- 
sion.    Wliat  is  the  point  you  were  leading  up  to  ? 

TRANSFER  OP   VESSEL   "LYDONIA"   PROM   PACIFIC  TO   ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Col.  Jones.  The  point  is,  if  the  Lydonia  is  brought  around  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  we  need  $27,000  to  operate  her  for  the  fiscal  year 
1923,  which  comes  under  this  heading,  and  I  did  not  want  to  leave 
this  item  without  referring  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  mean  that  if  the  Lydonm  is  brought  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  that  will  involve  an  increase  in  your  estimate  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  for  the  fiscal  year  1923.  is  that  correct  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiUFFiN.  Assuming  you  get  these  two  mine  sweepers? 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  brings  it  under  this  particular  item. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  $27,000  for  bringmg  the  Lydonia  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Based  on  this  supplemental  esti- 
mate, that  will  add  $27,000  to  the  field  expenses  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Above  your  present  estimate  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  has  not  oeen  determined  upon,  however,  as  yet  f 

Col.  Jones.  I  was  just  repeating,  sir,  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Dawes 
that  the  estimate  had  been  approved  and  was  on  its  way  to  Congress, 
and  he  suggested  that  I  bring  it  up  before  the  committee  to  be 
disposed  otm  any  way  you  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  your  suggestion  is  that  the  appropriation  for 
the  Atlantic  coast  be  increased  accordingly  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  we  can  leave  it  open  until  the  estimate  comes  in. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  item  ? 

Col.  Jones.  $27,000  for  bringing  the  Lydonia  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  next  item. 

SURVEYS  AND  RESURVEYS  OF  COAST  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

'* Pacific  coast:  For  surveys  and  necessary  resurveys  of  coasts  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. '^  You 
are  asking  for  an  increase  from  $255,570  to  $294,000.  What  makes 
up  this  in'creasQ? 

Col.  Jones.  First,  I  may  say  that  the  estimate  for  1922  was 
$428,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  not  interested  in  what  the  estimates  were.  I 
am  talking  about  actual  results.  I  understand,  Colonel,  you  have 
been  very  ambitious  and  that  you  are  anxious  to  improve  your 
service,  and  every  time  you  come  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations you  ask  for  a  good  deal  more  money  than  you  get.  We  all 
understand  that.  Let  us  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  facts  before 
us  and  it  will  save  considerable  time. 

OPERATING   EXPENSES   OP   VESSELS. 

Col.  Jones.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  9  of  those  sheets  I  have  just 
handed  you  the  first  item  involving  the  Pacific  coast  estimate  of 
$294,000  is  $177,900.  This  covers  the  Surveyor y  the  largest  ship, 
$57,700,  working  10  months;  the  Lydonia.  $41  000,  working  10  months; 
the  Explorer y  $30,300,  working  8  months;  the  Wenonahy  $34,100, 
working  8  months;  the  Natomaj  $6,800,  working  10  months;  and  the 
Yukoriy  $8,000,  working  7  months.  These  vessels  with  the  exception 
of  the  NcUomay  work  in  Alas^ka  from  April  to  October.  Then  they  are 
brought  back  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  work  on  the  Pacific  coast 
during  the  winter  months.  Below,  on  that  same  sheet,  you  will  see 
that  I  have  made  a  memorandum  of  the  operating  expenses,  the 
expenses  when  they  are  laid  up,  and  also  the  outfit  in  the  last  column. 
On  the  next  page  you  will  see  the  operating  expenses  per  month  in 
the  matter  of  fuel,  both  when  they  are  operating  and  when  they  are 
laid  up.  In  figuring  on  oil,  the  Surveyor  is  the  only  oil-burning  ship 
we  have  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  On  page  9,  you  state  that  the  operating  expenses 
for  10  months  of  the  Surveyor  will  be  $4,950,  which  would  be  an 
average  of  $495  a  month,  and  you  state  that  the  expenses  for  two 
months  when  she  is  laid  up  will  be  $1,600,  or  an  average  of  $800  a 
month.  Does  it  cost  twice  as  much  to  lay  up  a  ship  as  it  does  to 
operate  her! 
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Col.  Jones.  That  is  misleading,  sir.  That  it^m  of  $4,950  is  the 
expense  per  month,  and  you  will  notice  it  is  extended  to  $57,700. 
The  other  item  of  $1,600  is  the  lump  sum  for  two  months. 


Col.  Jones.  In  Alaska  we  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  getting  coal. 
Mr.  vShreve.  Do  you  get  any  coal  from  the  United  otates  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  only  wish  we  did. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  do  that  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  none  available. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  have  your  service,  the  Coast  Guard  Service,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Bureau  oi  Fisheries,  with  a  large  number  of  ships 
operating  in  that  country.  I  was  a  member* of  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  when  the  first  appropriation  was  made  for  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, and  it  was  made  on  tne  assumption  that  we  were  going  to  secure 
coal  for  alj  of  our  ships  of  the  Navy  and  the  other  ships  operating  in 
that  vicinity,  and  I  am  unable  to  find  where  we  have  ever  had  any 
coal  out  of  that  expenditure  of  $56,000,000  or  more  for  the  purpose 
of  building  the  railroad,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  facts  are. 
Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  it,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  give  you  any  lacts  as  to  when 
we  are  going  to  get  the  coal.  I  can  only  tell  you  of  the  very  unfortu- 
nate conditions  that  exist  up  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Colonel,  first  tell  us  where  you  get  the  coal. 

Col.  Jones.  We  get  the  coal  wherever  we  can.  For  instance,  at 
Ketchikan,  which  is  the  entering  port  of  Alaska,  and  where  you 
would  think  that  coal  was  easily  obtainable,  I  have  been  in  Alaska 
when  vessels  were  tied  up  there  a  week  waiting  for  some  private 
concern  to  get  a  steamer  in  there  from  which  we  could  coal. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  get  coal  at  Ketchikan,  where  does  it  come 
from? 

Col.  Jones.  It  comes  from  British  Columbia  or  it  comes  from 
Australia. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  could  "get  the  coal  at  Seward  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Often  we  could  if  there  was  any  coal  available. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  coal  a  few  miles  up  in  the  country  from. 
Seward  where  the  Navv  is  building  a  road  in  order  to  get  the  mines 
opened  up.  I  know  that  last  year  they  were  asking  for  cleaning 
machines,  and  so  on,  to  be  used  at  the  mines. 

Col.  Jones.  They  were  largely  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value 
of  the  coal  for  purposes  usefm  to  the  Navy  and  other  services. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  Navy  is  operating  in  that  section,  too,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  Navy  very  seldom  has  any  vessels  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Wliere  does  the  Navy  get  its  coal  wfien  it  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ketchikan  or  operating  in  Alaska,  generallv  ? 

Col.  Jones.  They  get  it  the  same  way  we  do,  unless  they  have 
colliers  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  they  get  it  from  private  parties  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes.  As  I  say,  they  are  there  verv 
little.  I  can  tell  you  of  two  instances  I  saw  regarding  the  Navv  s 
coaling.  At  Sitka,  they  had  a  vessel  or  two  there,  and  I  noticed  a 
collier  there  loaded  with  coal  and  they  coaled  from  her.     At  another 
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time  I  saw  an  Eagle  boat  at  Juneau,  and  I  noticed  that  this  vessel 
was  securing  coal  irom  private  concern  and  that  was  in  1920. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  man  from  Alaska  stopping  at  my  hotel  who 
came  out  over  the  new  railroad,  and  he  states  that  they  have  plenty 
of  coal  and  are  operating  their  engines  with  local  coal.  If  the  railway 
can  secure  coal  lor  their  engines,  there  must  be  coal  up  there. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  coal  there,  and  it  is  of  a  quality 
that  would  meet  the  demands,  but  it  is  now  mined  in  such  small 
quantities  that  there  is  not  enough  for  all  the  interested  Government 
services.  I  anticipate  that  as  soon  as  they  complete  the  road  and 
have  the  rolling  stock  there 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  The  road  is  completed  now,  and  they 
have  the  rolling  stock  and  every  thing  and  the  only  thing  they  have 
to  build  is  one  of  the  big  bridges. 

Col.  Jones.  I  don't  imagine  they  have  dockmg  facilities  for  the 
ships,  or  cars  to  carry  coal. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  your  friend  disclose  how  these  mines  were  being 
operated,  whether  by  private  persons  or  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  private  operation  up  there  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  mines  are  operated  bv  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  operated,  I  think,  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  mines  are  operated,  perhaps,  just  for  the  use  of 
the  railroad. 

Commander  Parker.  I  think  you  gentlemen  should  understand 
that  we  always  buy  coal  from  the  navy  yard  or  get  it  from  the  navv 
coal  pile  when  we  are  working  in  their  vicinity,  and  when  they  will 
sell  it  to  us,  the  same  as  we  buy  all  our  ship  stores  from  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  in  that  connection  tnat 
you  coinmimicate  with  Gen.  Dawes  and  see  if  he  can  not  obtain  some 
coordination  between  jour  bureau  and  the  Navy  in  the  matter  of  fuel. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  GrifBn,  it  has  not  been  a  question  of  coordination. 
The  Government  has  not  met  the  situation  by  hauling  the  coal  out 
and  having  facilities  for  placing  it  on  the  ships.  At  Seward  there  is 
one  little  dock  which  at  times  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  up  to,  and 
they  have  got  to  change  all  that  situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  sailing  time  of  one  of  your  vessels  like 
the  Surveyor,  for  instance,  from  Portland,  Greg.,  to  Ketchikan  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Between  three  and  four  days. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  that  vessel  did  not  take  enough  coal  to  serve  for 
the  period  of  the  survey,  would  it  not  pay  you  to  run  back  to  Portland 
and  get  an  adequate  suppjy  of  coal  ana  luel  for  the  entire  period  of 
her  survey  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  would  take  8  or  10  days  to  make  the  round  trip  and 
in  the  meantime  we  might  have  to  wait  to  get  to  a  dock  after  she  gets 
down  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  large  a  supply  of  coal  can  she  carry? 

Col.  Jones.  She  bums  oil. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  a  supply  can  she  carry? 

Col.  Jones.  She  can  carry  a  supply  of  1,785  barrels.  We  are  not 
troubled  much  in  handling  the  oil  situation,  but  the  coal  situation  is 
much  more  serious. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  do  you  not  send  an  oil-burning  ship  up  to  that 
region  where  coal  is  so  difficult  to  procure  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  We  have  had  no  other  oil-burning  vessels.  The  two 
vessels  we  have  just  acquired  from  the  Navy  are  ou  burning. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  outside  of  the  surveyor  and  the  two  vessels 
that  you  anticipate  getting,  you  have  no  oill)umers. 

Col.  Jones.  No,  su-. 

SEWARD   HARBOR,  ALASKA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  a  little  more  about 
that  harbor  situation  at  Seward.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  the  ter- 
minal of  the  railroad  and  the  point  to  which  all  the  freight  from  the 
Pacific  coast  must  be  sent  in  order  to  be  shipped  over  the  railroad. 

Col.  Jones.  Resurrection  Bay,  which  is  a  harbor,  is  a  very  wonder- 
ful body  of  protected  water,  and  to  the  layman  or  to  one  wno  simply 
looks  at  it  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  it  is  fine,  but  the  great 
depth  of  water  close  to  the  shore  makes  anchoring  almost  an  im- 
possibility. For  instance,  there  is  100  fathoms  oi  water  right  off 
the  shore,  and  I  know  from  experience  when  trying  to  find  anchorage, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  place.  It  takes  considerable  time  before 
the  anchor  gets  any  hold  at  all,  and  then  it  is  a  question  of  watching 
•  the  ship  very  carefully  against  drifting.  There  is  one  dock  there  ana 
that  dock  is  the  only  one  from  which  you  can  coal  from  the  railroad, 
unless  you  use  lighters  and  dump  the  coal  and  take  them  out  and 
load  the  coal  into  the  ships  out  somewhere  in  Resurrection  Bay. 
They  have  not  got  those  lighters  and  they  have  not  the  machinery 
for  lifting  that  coal  on  to  the  lighter  or  taking  it  off  of  the  lighter  onto 
the  ship,  and  while  I  reaUze  that  they  are  getting  at  the  coS  proposi- 
tion, it  nas  been  a  most  amazing  thing  to  me  tnat  eight  years  ago  I 
recommended  the  expediting  of  this  matter,  and  there  has  been  so 
little  done  in  the  way  of  taking  care  of  Government  vessels  and  pro- 
tecting them  against  the  exorbitant  prices  we  pay  for  foreign  coal. 
I  know  of  an  instance  in  Unalaska  where  an  Australian  ship  tied  up 
there,  a  middleman  never  touched  the  coal  and  I  understood  he  got 
$4  a  ton  commission,  and  that  was  the  only  coal  available  for  our 
ship,  and  we  had  to  load  it  on  the  ship  and  use  k. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  per  ton  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  paid  at  that  time  about  $15  a  ton;  now  coal  in 
Alaska  has  gone  up.  We  have  had  to  pay  $20  at  times  in  order  to 
get  coal. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  coal  came  from  Australia? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  Australian  ship,  and  there  it  was  feed- 
ing the  Coast  Guard  vessels,  the  fisheries  vessels,  and  the  Coast  Survey 
vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  matter  with  our  Pacific  coast  business- 
men. It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  investment  and 
a  profit  ? 

Col.  Jones.  A  Pacific  coast  man  was  the  middleman  living  at 
Unalaska  and  getting  the  money;  and  in  my  report  of  1914  I  laid 
the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  Government  acquiring  land  there  with 
facilities  already  at  hand  for  handling  this  coal  situation,  and  I  will 
venture  the  assertion  that  it  has  cost  the  Government  half  a  milHon 
dollars  more  in  that  period  of  time  in  buying  coal,  which  could  easily 
have  been  obviated. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  appropriations  we  have  been  making  to 
build  the  raiboad  in  Alaska  are  just  a  beginning,  is  not  that  so  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  have  got  to  go  on  and  appropriate  consider- 
able more  million  doUars  before  we  get  the  necessary  arrangements 
so  we  can  get  that  coal  out. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  situation  at  Dutch  Harbor  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Dutch  Harbor,  which  I  recommended  so  strongly  that 
the  Grovemment  acquire  and  use  as  a  fuel  base,  I  understand,  has  been 
bou^t  by  a  private  concern  and  turned  into  the  very  thing  I  wanted 
the  Uoverament  to  use  it  for.  It  could  have  been  bought  for  about 
$20,000  then.  I  suppose  it  is  worth  five  times  as  much  now  aud  we 
have  got  no  Government  coaling  station  in  Western  Alaska  at  all. 
We  buy  oil  at  Akutan,  Aleutian  islands,  from  private  interests. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  ever  call  Col.  Dawes's  attention  to  that 
situation? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  talked  over  the  coaling  situation  in  Alaska 
at  length  with  Col.  Dawes,  and  he  was  very  much  interested  in  it. 
but  I  suppose  with  the  multitude  of  other  things  he  has,  he  coula 
not  give  it  immediate  attention.  There  is  nothing  to  me  that  looks 
so  impractical  and  so  wasteful  a^  the  way  the  Government  vessels 
are  forced  to  buy  their  fuel  in  Alaska,  and  I  state  this  from  my  own 
observations,  because  I  have  been  all  through  Alaska  and  have 
noticed  these  conditions. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Do  all  the  Government  vessels  bum  coal  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Not  all  of  them.  The  modem  vessels  like  the  Surveyor 
bum  oil,  but  manv  of  the  ships  bum  coal  simply  because  it  would 
not  be  a  practicable  proposition  to  convert  them. 

Mr.  OuvEE.  It  is  cheaper,  of  course,  to  operate  coal  vessels  from 
certain  ports  uow,  but  I  imagine  the  oil-burning  vessels  could  be 
operateci  more  cheaply  there;  is  that  a  fact  or  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  is  a  fact;  yes,  sir.  I  have  noted  in  several  instances 
a  Government  vessel  going  into  Ketchikan  or  Juneau  and  waiting 
there  for  days  for  a  private  or  local  concern  to  secure  coal  from 
British  Columbia  or  Australia,  or  elsewhere,  to  sell  to  a  Government 
ship,  losing  not  only  money  on  the  purchase  but  being  tied  up  and 
not  able  to  continue  their  work. 

VESSEL    "surveyor.*^ 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  expect  to  operate  the  Surveyor  this 
summer  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Surveyor  will  be  operated  in  Alaska.  I  have  a 
chart  there  marked  and  showing  exactly  where  she  would  be  com- 
pleting the  unsurveyed  area  in  southeastern  Alaska,  which  is  not 
only  the  most  dangerous  but  the  most  widely  used  of  any  of  the 
waters  in  Alaska.  1  would  like  to  show  you  just  the  rocks  we  found 
m  the  regular  channels.  There  [indicating]  is  a  pinnacle  rock  we 
found  right  in  the  course  of  a  steamer  and  one  which,  by  the  way, 
wrecked  a  steamer.  You  will  notice  there  the  names  of  vessels  that 
Jljve  been  lost  in  Alaska.  You  were  speaking  a  while  ago  of  wrecks. 
There  is  a  list  of  wrecks  in  southeastern  Alaska  amounting  to  some 
125,000,000  when  ships  were  cheap  to  build.  The  wrecks  are  way 
up  into  the  thousands  now.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impression 
^*t  the  loss  of  every  vessel  is  due  to  an  inadequate  charting  or  the 
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lack  of  a  chart,  because  it  is  often  due  to  very  careless  and  faulty 
navigating,  but  with  the  opening  of  Alaska,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  only  able  to  reach  Alaska  by  water,  makes  it  quite  imperative 
that  the  charting  of  Alaskans  coast  be  not  delayed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  in  1921  you  operated  the  Surveyor  6^  months 
and  in  1923  you  are  estimating  that  you  will  operate  her  for  10  months. 
Can  you  operate  10  months  up  in  those  waters  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  as  soon  as  the  Surveyor  leaves  Alaska  she  has 
regular  work,  as  indicated  on  this  chart,  off  the  coast  of  California 
and  Oregon  and  Washington.  There  are  no  complete  surveys  of  any 
of  that  coast,  so  that  as  soon  as  she  returns  from  Alaska  she  is  put  to 
work  the  same  as  the  other  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  she  works  the  year  around  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  off  San  Francisco? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  this  [indicating]  is  San  Francisco.  This  work 
is  completed  and  this  is  what  we  expect  to  continue.  There  is  a 
chart  there  which  I  am  very  anxious  lor  you  to  see,  because  I  have 
some  rather  graphic  illustrations.  Here  is  an  instance  right  here  at 
Chicagof  Island.  In  1921  I  was  in  Portlock  Harbor,  and  I  met 
different  people  there  who  were  talking  of  building  pulp  mills.  I 
could  show  you  many  requests  to  open  oil  fields  and  coal  lands  and 
build  pulp  mills  and  open  mines,  where  the  approaches  to  that  area 
are  without  a  single  sounding,  and  my  thought  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  spend  money  in  the  mterior,  like  spending  $60,000,000  or 
$65,000,000  on  a  railroad,  when  the  only  way  you  can  reach  that 
railroad  is  by  water,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  make  those  waters 
safe  for  the  vessels  that  have  to  go  to  the  various  ports.  In  other 
words,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  were  putting  the  blinds  on  our  windows 
before  our  steel  structure  is  erected.  The  principal  wrecks  which  I 
have  indicated  here  have  been  caused  by  strikmg  these  pinnacle 
rocks.  This  pinnacle  rock  here  [indicating]  is  quite  a  noted  one, 
because  the  lead  line  struck  the  apex,  bounded  x)ff,  and  went  down 
six  hundred  and  odd  feet,  and  the  wire  drag  found  it  and  there  was 
only  17  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  over  its  point. 

WIRE   DRAGGING   IN    ALASKA. 

Mr,  Shreve.  What  you  propose  to  do  then  is  to  wire  drag  this 
territory  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  to  wire  drac  all  of  southeastern  Alaska.  The 
blue  shows  the  work  that  is  completed  and  the  red  is  what  we  are 
anticipating  finishing.  I  have  established  a  rather  stringent  rule 
that  we  wul  not  jump  from  one  place  to  another.  For  instance,we 
will  get  a  letter  from  a  man  who  wants  to  develop  a  port  which  has 
no  survey.  You  can  readily  appreciate  that  if  we  had  a  vessel  and 
steamed  1,000  miles  to  undertake  a  piece  of  work,  it  would  not  only 
be  using  up  a  lot  of  money  going  to  and  from,  but  we  would  never  get 
anything  done  of  a  definite,  constructive  nature.  So  we  have  follow- 
ed the  policy  of  completing  the  work  as  we  go  along.  Here  [indicat- 
ing on  map]  is  Ketchikan,  and  this  is  the  way  up  to  Juneau,  the 
capital,  and  here  is  where  they  come  out  on  to  the  high  seas 
again.  All  this  water  area  in  here  has  to  be  wire  dragged  because 
this  picture  illustrates  just  what  the  bottom  is.     If  you  can  picture 
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Alaska  with  its  great  big  mountain  ranges  and  just  for  a  moment 
carry  that  picture  in  mind  as  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  in 
soutneastern  Alaska,  you  will  find  thousands  of  these  pinnacle  rocks. 
We  have  found  where  there  was  100  fathoms  of  water  in  an  area  of 
perhaps  1  mile  square,  and  right  in  the  center  of  that  area,  one  of 
these  spiral  rocks,  almost  like  a  church  steeple,  with  a  great  depth  of 
water  all  around  it. 

Mr.  OuvER.  What  deptlis  are  you  dragging  there. 

Col.  Jones.  Eighty-five  feet. 

ifr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  necessity  for  dragging  85  feet  ? 

Cbl.  Jones.  It  is  not  any  more  expensive  except  for  the  material, 
and  I  am  thinking  that  perhaps  the  submarines  some  day  will  utilize 
that  area,  and  we  are  looking  ahead  some  years,  which  will  save 
expense,  and  therefore  we  tnink  we  should  anticipate  somewhat 
when  we  are  incurring  comparatively  little  more  expense  in  order 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  wire  drag  parties  will  you  have  in  Alaska  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Explorer ^  which  you  will  notice  is  the  third  ship 
on  that  list,  carries  the  wire-drag  outfit.  While  she  is  doing  some 
hydrographic  work,  the  wire-drag  party,  which  I  spoke  of  yesterdav, 
can  carry  on  the  work  and  complete  it  as  they  go  along,  accomplish- 
ing a  double  function. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  wrecks  of  vessels  worth  two  or  three 
million  dollars.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  vessels 
were  all  lost  because  they  had  not  a  chart,  because  that  is  not  the 
fact,  but  many  of  them  have  hit  these  pinnacle  rocks,  and  you  can  go 
through  Soutneastern  Alaska  and  locate  on  the  chart  California 
rock,  Ohio  rock,  etc.,  which  are  all  commemorative  of  a  vessel  that 
has  gone  down  at  that  spot.  People  have  asked  me,  ^*  Why  do  thev 
not  nit  these  rocks"?  Give  them  time  and  they  will  hit  them  all, 
but  to  my  mind  that  is  not  the  way  to  locate  them,  and  Alaska  is 
developing  very  rapidly. 

When  I  was  there  in  1920,  I  had  the  captains  of  two  of  our  biggest 
ships  ask  me,  ''When  are  you  going  to  survey  this  port?  We  have 
a  large  amount  of  stuff  to  land  there  but  we  will  not  go  in  there  until 
you  make  a  close  survey  of  it."  That  illustrates  wnat  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  many  ways. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  wreck  of  the  Mihvaukee^  a  vessel  worth 
$8,000,000. 

Here  is  another  illustration  that  I  prepared  showing  the  contour 
of  the  bottom,  and  there  the  pinnacle  rocks  are  shown. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  many  years  have  you  been  working  in  Alaska  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  been  working  in  Alaska  for  20  or  25  years. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Can  you  not  get  a  safe  channel  through  there  so 
that  at  least  vessels  in  going  and  coming  will  be  comparatively  safe  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Dickmson,  we  are  doing  it  and  we  are  doing  it  very 
I'apidly,  but  the  first  surveying,  like  all  pioneer  work,  was  done  with  a 
very  small  outfit  and  everybody  wanted  this  little  port  surveyed  or 
that  little  port  surveyed. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  just  the  point  I  am  getting  at.  If  you  try 
to  comply  with  every  request,  they  will  want  you  to  make  a  detailed 
survey  oi  absolutely  every  little  cape  and  port  up  there. 

Col.  Jones.  But,  Mr.  Dickinson,  I  have  just  spoken  of  that  and 
have  said  that  it  is  a  fixed  rule  in  our  office  that  we  will  not  do  that 
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any  more.  It  is  expensive  and  is  not  good  business.  We  have  laid 
out  a  very  clear,  practical  plan  for  completing  the  important  surveys 
as  we  go  along,  and  we  do  not  jump  a  thousana  or  two  thousand  miles. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  long  will  it  take  to  complete  the  surveys  that 
you  have  planned  as  important  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  should  say  that  the  important  surveys  of  Alaska, 
going  at  the  rate  we  are  now,  would  take  15  years.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  vital  development. 

Mr.  OurvER.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  per  year  of  that  surveying  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000  for  me 
field  work.  Mr.  Oliver,  here  is  a  little  chart  showing  where  there  are 
oil  wells.  There  is  great  need  for  encouraging  the  opening  of  those 
oil  fields  and  yet  they  can  not  get  a  vessel  to  approach  that  harbor. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  do  you  determine  which  places  are  relatively 
more  important  than  others. 

Col.  Jones.  We  base  that  on  the  developed  ports;  for  instance, 
Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Juneau,  Skagway,  and  then  out 
here  on  to  the  hi^n  seas,  all  of  those  places  being  in  the  panhandle. 

Mr.  Oliver.  iSiere  are  many  surveys  that  must  be  made  then  to 
those  ports  before  you  can  safely  enter  them  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  those  are  the  surveys  you  are  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  making  at  this  time  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  bringing  out  entirely  those  surveys 
that  have  to  do  first  with  the  safety  of  the  vessels,  and  secondly,  with 
the  commercial  development  that  is  going  on  in  the  territory,  and 
we  are  not,  of  course,  laying  any  stress  on  any  individual  requests 
except  insofar  as  it  meets  the  general  proposition  of  proper  safety 
for  vessels  and  development. 

TRANSFER  OF  VESSEL    "LYDONIA*'    FROM   PACIFIC  TO   ATLANTIC   COAST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  we  had  up  the  item  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
you  mentioned  something  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  coast  ;  do  you  care 
to  sav  anything  about  that  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  was  in  reference  to  this  same  letter,  bearing  on 
a  supplemental  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  covered  that  ? 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  another  phase  to  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  $27,000  under  the  item  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  for  the  Lydonia^  and  that  means  that  the  $41,000 
item  you  have  here  on  page  9  would  come  out  of  this  estimate, 
does  it  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  am  going  to  speak  of  that  now,  if  I  may. 
Peradventure  this  letter  comes  through  to  you  and  you  give  it 
favorable  consideration,  the  $27,000  for  the  Lydonia  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  west  coast.  The  $41,000  that  we  are  asking  for  in 
Pacific  coast  expenses  would  be  applied  to  keeping  one  of  these  new 
vessels  turned  over  by  the  Navy,  plus  $58,739.30,  making  a  total  of 
$99,739  to  keep  both  of  those  vessels  in  the  field  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  cost  of  putting  them 
in  condition  for  your  use  ? 

Col.  Jones.  $72,300. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  And  you  think  that  they  can  be  more  economically 
operated  than  the  coal-burning  vessels  in  the  work  you  intend  to  apply 
them  to? 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  they  can  be  more  economically  operated  than 
many  of  the  vessels  we  have,  because  they  are  very  staunch  vessels. 
TTiey  are  nigged  ships  with  plenty  of  beam,  which  is  one  of  the  things 
we  nave  to  look  for.  For  instance,  right  after  the  war  we  hwi 
turned  over  to  us  two  or  three  of  the  yachts  that  they  had,  but  they 
were  so  weak  in  the  upper  structure  that  they  would  not  hold  the 
launches  or  the  machmery  which  we  have  to  erect  on  the  upper 
works.  We  have  known  for  several  years  that  these  vessels  would 
meet  our  needs,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  them 
unta  right  now,  and  they  are  simply  waiting  for  these  alterations 
to  be  made  before  being  put  to  work  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  tne  alterations  going  to  be  made  before  we 
make  the  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  said  they  are  waiting  for  the  alterations  to 
be  made.    We  do  not  spend  any  money  until  we  have  it  appropriated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  While  we  have  been  discussing  this  matter  this 
morning,  a  supplemental  estimate  has  come  in  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  wnich  provides  for  field  expenses  for  the  Atlantic  coast, 
$27,000,  and  for  field  expenses  for  the  Pacific  coast,  $58,739.30,  and 
for  pay  of  officers,  men  etc.,  on  vessels  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
$118,090.20,  and  there  is  the  following  statement  accompanying  the 
estimate: 

Theee  items  are  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation  of  two  vessels  transferred  to  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  by  the  Navy  Department.  In  the  original  estimates  submitted 
by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  an  item  for  the  construction 
of  three  new  vessels  was  included,  but  no  amounts  were  included  for  operating  those 
vessels  since,  if  authorized,  the  vesseb  would  not  have  been  ready  to  operate  during 
the  vear.  This  item  for  the  construction  of  three  new  vessels  was  eliminated  upon 
the  basis  of  providing  for  the  transfer  of  two  vessels  from  the  Navy  Department, 
which  transfer  has  since  then  been  accomplished.  No  provision,  however,  was  made 
in  the  Budget  for  the  cost  of  operating  these  vessels,  and  this  supplemental  estimate 
is  now  submitted  for  that  purpose.  It  is  proposed  to  utilize  both  of  the  vessels  trans- 
ierred  from  the  Navy,  which  are  oil-burmng  vessels,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  fuel 
<»1  is  cheaper  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  thereby  relieve  one  coal-burning  vessel 
now  in  Pacific  waters  for  use  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  coal  is  cheaper  dian  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

If  these  funds  are  not  provided  it  will  be  necessary  for  these  vessels  to  remain  tied 
np  and  idle  for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  which  will  not  only  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of 
^ligently  necessary  survey  work  to  be  done  but  will  be  much  more  injurious  to  the 
vessels  than  keeping  them  in  commission  and  using  them. 

Col.  Jones.  Briefly  analyzing  this  supplemental  estimate,  per- 
adventm'e  it  goes  tnrough,  the  Lydonia  now  on  the  Pacific  coast 
would  be  sent  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  will  she  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  know  that;  out  where  is  she  going  to  be  located  ? 

Col.  Jones.  For  instance,  on  this  work  right  here,  which  jou  will 
Botice  is  almost  void  of  any  surveys,  oflF  oi  Cape  Hatteras  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  indicated  in  white  on  the  map  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  not  put  it  in  colors  because  it  had 
^^l^ot  to  the  point  where  we  assumed  our  request  would  be  granted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  all  new  work  that  you  did  not  expect  to  have 
this  year? 
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Col.  Jones.  Yes.  We  see  the  necessity  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman:  but  I 
was  simply  bringing  before  you  what  we  definitely  had  in  our  original 
estimates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  you  have  had  one  ship  added  to  your  service 
for  this  work,  and  we  want  to  know  what  you  propose  to  do  with  it. 

Col.  Jones.  The  Lydonia  takes  the  place  of  a  vessel  we  lost  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  was  that  i 

Col.  Jones.  In  1919. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  it  has  been  some  time  since  you  had  that 
vessel. 

Col.  Jones.  And  in  the  meantime  the  surveys  in  certain  localities 
have  not  been  made. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  that  vessel  lost  on  one  of  these  hidden  rocks,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  she  struck  a  submerged  wreck.  There  was 
no  indication  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  immediate  need  for  the  survey  of  this 
particular  territory  off  Cape  Hatteras  which  you  have  just  pointed 
out? 

Col.  Jones.  The  survey  is  very  inadeciuate  because  it  is  very  old, 
and  it  is  simply  a  local  survey.  It  does  not  go  far  enough  out  into 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Does  the  survey  cover  any  regularly  used  routes  now? 

Col.  Jones.  It  is  used  all  the  time,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  most  of  the  ships 
went  as  far  as  they  could  off  Cape  Ilatteras. 

Col.  Jones.  They  all  try  to  sight  the  lightship  down  there  because 
it  is  a  check  on  their  position.  They  come  in  there  as  close  as  they 
dare,  because  that  shortens  the  voyage  between  the  North  Atlantic 
and  the  southern  ports.  The  bottom  is  of  shifting  sand,  and  there 
has  been  no  survey  there  for  20  years,  and  we  know  that  the  chart 
is  faulty  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Will  you  be  able  to  assist  shipping  by  shortening  the 
route  they  will  take  in  making  that  voyage  ( 

Col.  Jones.  We  hope  so. 

Mr.  OuvER.  So  that  in  ordinary  times  they  will  be  able  to  follow 
a  nearer  channel  which  will  be  entirely  safe  for  them  ? 

MINE    SWEEPERS   TO    TAKE   PLACE   OF    VESSELS    "MACARTHUR"    AND      'PATTERSON." 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  w^hat  we  hope  to  do.  Mr.  Oliver,  getting  back 
to  this  supplemental  estimate  for  the  Lydonia  coming  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  her  place  being  taken  by  one  of  the  mine  sweepers,  I  would 
like  to  add  here  that  just  before  tne  war  two  of  our  vessels,  the  Ma/;- 
Arthur  and  the  Patterson,  were  condemned  and  sold.  We  have  never 
replaced  those  vessels,  and  that  is  why  we  have  been  asking  each 
year  for  $1,000,000  to  have  two  vessels  built.  We  have  now  gotten 
them  without  having  them  built,  and  their  work  in  the  summer  time 
would  be  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Have  you  inspected  the  two  vessels  that  will  be 
turned  over  to  you  in  the  event  this  appropriation  is  made? 

Col.  Jones.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OuvER.  And  are  they  in  good  condition  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Very  good. 
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Mr.  OuvER.  And  the  money  which  you  are  askmg  for  will  place 
them  in  condition  to  be  operated  by  jou  as  first-class  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones,  Zes,  sir;  the  $72,300  is  simply  for  work  such  as  pro- 
viding a  drafting  room,  and  things  of  that  sort,  to  meet  our  special 
requirements. 

Mr.  Oliver.  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is  that  I  happen  to 
know  there  are  a  number  of  the  mine  sweepers  now  laid  up,  and  I 
thought  it  was  important  that  you  get  those  in  the  best  condition. 

Col.  Jones.  We  got  two  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  these  two  ships,  and  what 
will  be  the  expense  of  operation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  About  1,000  tons  each,  and  the  cost  of  operating  the 
vessel  is  about  the  same  as  the  Surveyor,  for  instance,  whicn  is  $57,700. 
based  on  this  detailed  estimate  given  on  page  9. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  you  say  they  are  both  oil  burners  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  this  arrangement  has  a  double  advantage  in 
that  if  the  Coast  Survey  is  permitted  to  put  vessels  of  this  type  in 
operation  and  keep  them  in  condition,  they  will  serve  as  very  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  the  Navy  in  the  event  of  need,  and  that  was  one  char- 
acter of  vessels  we  were  greatly  in  need  of  when  the  war  broke  out. 

Col.  Jones.  Just  let  me  tell  you  what  happened  in  the  last  war. 
As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  the  Surveyor,  which  proved  to  be  a  very 
valuable  asset  on  account  of  her  storage  capacity  lor  fuel,  was  turned 
right  over  with  the  officers  to  the  Navy,  and  that  vessel  went  right 
over  into  the  war  zone.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  being  uSed  to  great 
advantage  in  peace  time  in  very  hazardous  and  very  necessary  work 
for  the  protection  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Ouver.  In  other  words,  the  ready  convertibility  of  those 
vessels  should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  their  value  to 
both  services. 

Col.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  too  much  emphasis  can  6e  laid  on  the 
fact  that  through  the  help  of  everybody  that  had  any  part  in  the  trans- 
action, these  two  vessels,  which  otherwise  probably  would  not  be  used 
will  now  be  placed  in  a  service  greatly  in  need  of  them  and  will  be 
used  to  carry  on  work  that  must  be  done  in  a  pioneer  country  which 
ConCTess  is  going  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Can  the  Navy  appropriation  bill  be  correspond- 
ingly decreased  if  they  turn  these  vessels  over  to  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  you  will  have  to  ask  the  Navy 
about  that. 

I  have  here  a  picture  of  a  vessel  I  was  on  in  1914  in  Bering  Sea. 
The  following  month  she  struck  a  rock  and  was  a  total  loss.     She 
was  worth  about  $500,000  and  was  practically  a  new  vessel. 
Mr.  Griffin.  What  vessel  was  that? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Tahoma.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  vessel  taken  on 
the  day  I  was  on  her,  and  this  is  a  picture  just  before  she  sunk.  I 
just  show  this  as  evidencing  the  need  of  making  an  accurate  survey 

of  that  countrv  which  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  simply  by  saving 

ships  and  nothing  else,  not  to  mention  its  value  to  shipping.     The 

shipping  companies  that  go  up  there  write  us  letters  repeatedly 

asking,  '  When  are  you  going  to  survey  such  and  such  area  ? 
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NUMBER  OF  VESSELS   USED   IN   SURVET  WORK   OF  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  will  have  then  seven  vessels,  all  told,  surveying 
on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  have  six. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  would  have  seven  next  year  if  you  get  these 
two  ships  from  the  Navy  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  find  use  for  all  those  vessels? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  said  yesterday  that  when  this  wire-drag 
work  was  once  done,  it  was  finished  for  all  time. 

Col.  Jones.  The  wire  drag  has  not  a  great  part  in  connection  with 
the  large  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  particular  work  will  these  lai^e  vessels  perform  ? 

Col.  Jones.  These  large  vessels  do  the  work  that  is  indicated  here 
[indicating].  This  is  not  wire-drag  work.  It  is  offshore  hydrography 
all  the  way  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  for  some  2,500  miles,  and  all  the 
coastwise  shipping  has  got,  sooner  or  later,  to  have  an  accurate  chart 
to  use  in  toucning  the  various  places  of  importance  on  the  Alaska 
coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  their  work  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
making  charts  and  establishing  channels  in  that  locaUty  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  tnere  is  a  deinand  for  that  work.  I 
would  like  to  show  you  this  illustration  [indicating].  You  ask  if  we 
can  keep  the  ships  in  commission.  Here  is  California,  with  73  per 
cent  of  her  coast  line  not  surveyed,  83  per  cent  of  the  coast  of  Oregon, 
56  per  cent  of  the  coast  of  Washington,  while  the  Philippines  only 
has  36  per  cent. 

COOPERATION   OF  PHILIPPINE   GOVERNMENT. 

9 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  ?  They  are 
helping,  are  they  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  an  agreement  between  the 
insular  government  and  this  Government,  made  in  1899,  whereby 
we  are  compelled  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  help  in  the  shape  of 
oflScers,  ana  we  have  one  of  our  largest  ships  and  maintain  an  oflBce 
there. 

Mr.  vShreve.  Do  70U  pay  for  the  upkeep  and  repair  of  the  vessel  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  only  have  one  vessel  there.  We 
furnish  the  Pathfinder  for  that  work,  which  is  our  second  largest  ship, 
not  including  these  two  new  vessels  recently  acquired.  They  furnish 
two  other  vessels,  the  Marinduque  and  the  Fathomery  and  thw  also 
contribute  a  certain  proportion  to  the  upkeep.  In  our  office  at 
Manila  we  have  a  head  man  there  and  some  computers  and  drafts- 
men, but  they  pay,  in  a  measure,  part  of  the  expense.  For  instance, 
we  have  a  small  printing  plant  there  which  is  maintained  in  order  to 
expedite  the  printing  of  charts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  use  one  of  these  new  vessels  in  the  Philip- 
pines ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  would  probably  send  one  of 
them  for  a  win.ter  or  two  to  Honolulu. 
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WRECKS   ON   PACIFIC  COAST   DUE  TO   LACK   OF   ACCURATE   SURVEYS. 

Mr.  DiCKfNSON.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  already  covered  the 
important  ports  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific  coa^t? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  surveys  are  very  scattering  and  were 
jnade,  many  of  them,  when  we  first  went  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  For  instance,  this  percentage  shown  here  in  Cali- 
fornia is  made  up  of  the  entire  coast  line ;  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  practically  all  of  the  shipping  of  California, 
or  a  large  percentage  of  it,  is  either  at  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles. 

Col.  Jones.  The  ports  are  quite  well  looked  after.  I  am  talking 
about  the  coastwise  trade;  that  is,  a  steamer  leavmg  Portland,  Oreg., 
or  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  going  to  San  Francisco.  There  is  an  absence 
of  surveys  along  the  entire  route,  because  they  were  done  years  ago 
very  casually  and  have  never  been  supplemented  by  close,  accurate 
surveys  to  meet  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  is  it  not  true  that  vessels  leave  Portland 
Oreg.,  and  go  to  San  Francisco  day  after  day  and  day  after  day,  and 
know  an  absolutely  safe  route  that  they  can  follow. 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  There  have  been  more  wrecks 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  past  five  years,  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
a  lack  of  accurate  surveys,  tnan  any  part  of  our  coastal  waters. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Colonel,  I  do  not  loiow  whether  this  map  which  you 
have  submitted  has  been  put  in  the  record,  or  not,  but  it  is  a  map 
of  Alaska  prepared  by  the  Alaska  Bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1916. 

Col.  Jones.  I  have  a  more  nearly  accurate  one  than  that  which  I 
could  send  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  it  shows  that  97  vessels 
were  wrecked  between  1867  and  1915,  a  period  of  48  years,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  hulls  and  cai^oes  was  $7,916,500,  which  is  an 
average  annual  loss  of  about  $165,000. 

Col.  Jones.  And  those  vessels  were  built  at  a  time  when  the  cost 
of  construction  was  very  low.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  loss  of  the 
Bear  which  occurred  in  1916  off  the  coast  of  California.  That  was 
directly  due  to  lack  of  nautical  information,  and  that  vessel  was 
estimated  at  tie  time  to  be  worth  $1,500,000.  Then  there  was  the 
case  of  the  Alaska,  which  was  lost  off  the  California  coast  last  sum- 
mer, and  was  worth  approximately  $4,000,000.  While  there  may 
have  been  some  neglect  in  the  captain  maintaining  his  speed  during 
thick  weather,  yet  if  he  had  had  the  full  nautical  information  that 
we  hope  to  furnish  some  time,  the  wreck  probably  would  never  have 
happened.     That  is  what  we  firmly  believe. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Colonel,  I  suggest  that  you  do  with  this  map  which 
you  have  just  handed  me,  which  was  prepared  by  your  bureau,  the 
same  as  was  done  with  the  map  prepared  oy  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  that  is,  collate  all  the  information  giving  the  number  of 
wrecks  with  the  value  of  the  hulls  and  cargoes  as  far  as  you  are  able 
to  ascertain  that,  and  put  that  information  in  the  record. 

Col.  Jones.  This  information  is  published  in  hearings  on  sundry 
civil  bill  for  1916,  pages  536  to  539. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement,  gentlemen, 
which  I  think  will  clear  up  things  a  little  bit.  It  is  in  the  navigation 
88283—22 ^21 
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of  ships  particularly  in  thick  weather  that  this  information  is  of 
value.  Navigators  run  by  the  sounding  lead  and  they  get  two  kinds 
of  information,  not  only  the  depth  of  the  water  but  tne  character  of 
the  bottom  helps  them  also.  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Alaska.  She  was  wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Mendocino.  It  so  happens  that  we  now  know  that  at  the  north  of 
Cape  Mendocino  there  is  a  deep  submarine  valley  and  at  the  south 
of  Cape  Mendocino  there  is  another  one  verv  similar  in  depth.  In 
thick  weather,  of  course,  the  navigator  shoula  be  running  his  lead  lino 
to  find  out  the  depth  of  water.  The  north  one  of  those  was  only 
recently  charted,  and  the  south  one  had  been  charted  a  little  pre- 
viously. They  come  down  there  on  soundings,  so  to  speak,  less  than 
100  fathoms,  and  suddenlv  thej  get  into  this  submarme  valley  and 
they  get  no  bottom,  not  knowing  what  is  actually  there  because  it 
was  not  on  the  chart,  they  supposed  they  were  out  in  deep  water 
again  and  off  Cape  Mendocino. 

That  is  the  value  of  knowing  what  is  along  the  coast.     I  am  a 

Practical  navigator  and  have  navigated  ships  a  good  deal,  and  I 
ave  often  had  to  find  my  way  in  that  manner,  by  taking  a  long 
line  of  soundings,  plotting  them  to  the  scale  of  the  chart  to  find  the 
courses  you  are  steering  and  to  see  whether  they  fit  here  or  there 
or  somewhere  else,  so  that  you  can  find  out  somewhere  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  where  you  are.  That  is  the  reason  I  thought 
it  well  to  tell  you  that  we  must  know  something  besides  the  channel 
itself.  We  must  know  what  is  along  the  coast.  We  must  know 
what  is  along  the  coast  so  that  when  the  captain  is  running  along 
some  distance  from  shore  and  has  not  seen  the  sun  or  a  star  for 
several  days,  when  he  gets  his  soundings  he  can  plot  those  sound- 
ings and  tell  whether  he  is  here,  there,  or  some  other  place,  and  the 
very  character  of  the  bottom  mud  will  sometimes  tell  him  that.  I 
have  also  had  some  experience  in  coming  into  Puget  Sound,  which  is 
very  deep  water,  and  we  have  known  of  wrecks  there.  The  ValenciQj 
which  went  ashore  on  Vancouver  Island,  was  wrecked  due  to  two 
things,  one  was  that  the  captain  did  not  take  soundings  as  he  should, 
and  the  other  was  that  he  took  no  accurate  account  of  the  current. 
In  good  weather,  almost  anybody  can  run  a  ship,  and  it  is  in  bad 
Weather  that  vou  must  take  account  of  every  oit  of  information 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  in  order  sometimes  to  save  not  only  your  ship  and  its  cargo 
but  the  lives  of  the  people  who  are  on  board.  That  is  the  reason 
it  is  v6ry  essential  to  go  outside  and  tell  them  something  of  the 
bottom,  as  soon  as  their  lead  will  reach  it,  before  they  get  up  on 
the  shore.  I  have  been  coming  from  Alaska  in  a  hurricane  of  wind 
when  I  found  myself  instead  oi  being  30  miles  offshore,  as  given  by 
dead  reckoning,  actually  within  6  miles  of  the  shore,  and  if  the  weather 
had  not  cleared  up  a. little  bit  just  then  we  would  have  been  the 
other  6  miles. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  connection  with  the  statement  just  made,  I  tliink 
it  would  be  well  to  insert  in  the  record  the  information  set  out  on  the 
chart  which  you  have  just  exliibited  to  us. 

Col.  eToxEs.  This  is  a  map  prepared  by  our  bureau  sho\ving  that 
26G  vessels  were  lost  through  foundering,  stranding,  and  burmng  on 
the  coasts  of  Washington  and  Oregon  from  1906  to  1916,  inclusive. 
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CHAHTINO  OP  PMNCIPAX  CHANNELS   IN    SOUTHEASTERN   ALASKA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  we  will  next  take  up  the  work  of  the  WenonaJi, 
for  which  you  estimate  $34,100  for  eight  months'  work. 

Col.  JoxES.  The  plan  of  work  for  the    Wenonah  is  in  connection 
with  this  general  scheme  of  systematically  completing  the  charting  of 
the  principal  channels  in  southeastern  Alaska.     She  ls  a  smaller  ves- 
sel tlian  the  ones  we  iiave  heretofore  talked  about. 
Mr.  vShreve.  Is  !f  eward  shown  on  that  map  ? 
Col.  Jones.  No,  sir:  Seward  is  out  here.     This  does  not  go  any 
further  than  Cape  St.  Ehas. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Is  Cordova  shown  on  that  map  ? 
Col.  Jones.  No,   sir;  I   will  show   that   to  you;  it  is  right  hero 
[indicating  on  map].     Here  is  Seward. 
Mr.  Shreve.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  locations  clear. 
Col.  Jones.  You  asked  about  Cordova.     A  wagon  road  has  been 
built  through  to  Tanana  and  Fairbanks.     Here  is  Cordova  [indicating 
on  map],  where  the  Copper  River  Railroad  starts. 
Capt.  Faris.  That  is  about  half  way  to  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Col.  Jones.  All    these    vessels    which    are    working    throughout 
Alaskan  waters  are  simply  taken  there  in  sections  and  systematically 
completed,  and  an  available  chart  would  insure  the  safety  of  these 
vessels.     Then,  vou  must  remember  there  are  1,104  islands  m  Alaska, 
the  largest  one  being  135  miles  long.     That  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  area  of  southeastern  Alaska  alone.     It  looks  small 
on  the  chart,  but  we  feel  that  to  do  one  section  of  it  and  leave  another 
section  blank  or  incomplete  is  not  expediting  the  completion  of  an 
important  scheme.     This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  into  the 
manv  hundreds  of  undeveloped  ports.     We  are  simply  going  through 
Alaska  and  opening  up  the  principal  channels  and  the  approaches. 
Speaking  of  the  approaches,  take  Ketchikan,  for  instance.     When  I 
went  to  Ketchikan  the  first  time  there  were  two  or  three  docks. 
When  I  was  there  in  1920  there  were  30  docks.     So  you  can  see  how 
that  immediately  reauired  a  closer  survey,  because  heretofore  we 
had  kept  out  in  the  cnannel  and  not  approached  the  shore.     I  found 
out  that  considerable  freight  was  lying  on  certain  docks  because  they 
could  not  get  steamers  to  go  up  to  them  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  close  survey.     That  shows  how,  with  the  development, 
comes  this  very  practical  and  sane  request  for  additional  surveys. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Why  did  they  build  those  docks  there  ? 
Col.  Jones.  They  built  them  within  the  last  five  years. 
Mr.  Griffin.  I  say,  why  did  they  build  them  there,  if  they  did  not 
know  the  character  of  the  channel  ? 

Col.  Jones.  On  some  of  the  docks  were  built  salteries  or  canneries. 
The  small  fishing  boats  can  go  to  those  docks  and  unload  their  fish,  but 
when  they  want  to  ship  the  fish  to  the  States  they  can  not  get  one 
of  the  big  steamers  up  to  the  dock. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  not  in  existence  any  preliminary  survey  by 
your  bureau  or  any  other  bureau  showing  the  depth  of  the  water  at 
Ketchikan  up  to  these  docks  ? 

Col.  Jones.  When  we  first  surveyed  the  docks  we  made  our  survey 
close  up  to  them  and  all  around  them,  but  since  then  they  have 
extended  this  channel.  Take  these  two  lines,  for  instance,  as  indi- 
cating the  shore.     We  made  soundings  perhaps  half  a  mile  wide. 
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which  were  sufficient  for  the  time  being  to  insure  the  safety  of  those 
vessels  plying  around  there. 

Mr.  (jRiFFix.  Up  to  the  side  of  the  new  docks? 

Col.  Jones.  They  were  not  built  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  say  you  made  the  soundings  up  to  the  side  of  the 
docks? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  New  docks  have  been  built  there,  but  there 
are  no  surveys  beyond  those  sufficient  for  the  gasoline  boats  belonging 
to  the  fishing  interests,  and  those  are  the  only  boats  that  can  go  in 
there.  Larger  vessels  of  four  or  five  thousand  tons  will  not  go  to  the 
docks  until  we  make  a  resurvey,  and  when  that  resurvey  is  once 
made  it  is  good  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  you  expect  to  do  that  this  year? 

Col.  Jones.  Not  necessarily,  because  when  1  happened  to  be  there 
I  simply  instructed  the  commanding  officer  to  send  an  officer  and 
two  or  three  men  in  a  launch  to  make  a  survey  around  those  two 
docks  so  they  could  ship  their  freight  out  of  there.  Ordinarily  we 
can  not  respond  to  all  the  requests  that  come  in  yearly  for  scatterins 
surveys.  We  have  to  la}^  down  a  systematic,  economical  way  of 
handling  this  vast  proposition,  and  most  of  those  people  see  that 
and  understand  it. 

What  I  am  trying  to  convey  to  you  is  the  necessity  for  our  work 
being  the  forerunner  of  this  development  which  Congress  is  thinking 
about  and  the  country  is  thinking  about,  that  is,  taking  care  of 
Alaska  and  the  development  of  Alaskans  rasources.  Simply  be- 
cause we  get  a  letter  from  a  company  or  from  a  man  we  do  not  be- 
come stampeded  and  rush  men  out  to  the  point  where  a  company  or 
a  man  wants  a  survey  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tell  us  about  the  Natomu. 

Col.  Jones.  The  Natoma  is  on  the  Pacific  coast.  She  is  doing 
work  in  San  Francisco  Harbor. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  character  of  work  does  she  do? 

Col.  Jones.  She  is  doing  hydrography  and  correcting  charts. 
She  is  the  only  vessel  that  does  not  go  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Yuhori  goes  to  ^Vlaska? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  the  Yulcon  do? 

Col.  Jones.  She  does  close  hydrography  at  places  like  Cordova 
and  Valdez,  ports  where  a  big  vessel  is  not  needed. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  next  item  on  page  11,  which  I  have 
illustrated,  citing  our  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  order  to  carry 
on  our  hydroeraphic  surveys,  we  must  do  some  triangulation  ashore 
so  that  we  wfll  have  reference  marks  on  which  to  base  the  accuracy 
of  our  soundings  in  the  water.  Those  are  done  by  the  same  ofiicers 
and  men  we  have  on  the  ships,  the  only  difference  being  that  we 
separate  the  items  because  the  officers  are  engaged  on  a  different 
phase  of  the  work,  although  it  is  closely  allied  with  our  hydrographic 
work. 

On  page  12  vou  will  notice  that  we  have  no  money  set  down  for  a 
wire  ctrag.  W  e  did  have  one  wire  drag  out  completing  the  work  in 
the  chamiel  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  Explorer,  iov  which  we  ask  $36,300,  is  carrying  that 
wire  drag  up  and  is  doing  other  work  at  the  same  time,  we  simply 
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lump  with  the  Explorer's  expense  the  part  that  will  be  allotted  for  the 
wire  drag  party  which  works  from  the  Explorer. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  the  wire  drag  work  wfll  be  going  on  just  the  same  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

NEED  TO  DEVELOP  SAFE  SEA  LANES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  more  in  reference  to 
triangulation,  astronomy,  etc. 

Col.  Jones.  The  point  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  this 
amount  of  money  for  this  work,  which  I  have  briefly  outlined,  is  just 
as  important  as  the  money  for  the  hydrographic  work;  both  are 
closely  connected. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  had  $18,445  in  1921,  and  vour  estimate 
for  1923  is  $21,000.  These  increases  are  occurring  all  through  the 
department.  Why  can  you  not  continue  on  the  same  basis  that  you 
were  working  on  last  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  never  had  enough  money  to  keep  ahead  with 
this  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  do  jou  not  reconstruct  your  work  on  the  basis 
on  which  you  are  established  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  that  we  should  limit  our 
appropriation,  then  we  will  have  to  cut  our  coat  according  to  our 
cloth. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  been  up  against  this  same  thhig  for  several 
years. 

Col.  Jones.  But  I  think  I  would  be  very  derelict  in  my  duty — it  is 
not  a  question  of  enthusiasm — it  is  simply  a  plain  case  of  duty  in 
pre^entmg  the  seriousness  of  this  situation.  Having  faced  for  many 
years  the  complaints  about  conditions  that  lead  to  wrecks  and 
losses  of  life,  I  think  I  would  be  just  as  derelict  as  I  would  have  been 
five  years  ago  in  not  emphasizing  to  you  gentlemen  exactly  how  I  see 
this  proposition. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  field  of  service  is 
so  unlimited  that  Congress  could  practically  appropriate  all  the  money 
in  the  Treasury  for  it,  and  you  could  use  the  money  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  I  am  modest  in  presenting  this  case,  when  you 
think  of  the  need  and  the  demand  we  have  in  connection  with  our 
work.  Here  is  Alaska — and  I  am  not  criticizing  any  appropriation — 
but  here  we  ask  for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money,  which 
to  me  is  the  very  meat  of  the  whole  matter  in  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  Territory.  Why?  Because  you  can  not  get  into 
Alaska  unless  you  take  a  ship.  To-day  the  entrances  to  many  of 
the  important  areas  in  which  tnere  is  need  for  development  is  unsafe, 
and  every  year  we  have  the  same  story  of  the  toll  in  lost  ships  and 
more  or  less  lives  lost.  I  have  told  this  story,  beginning  way  back 
years  ago,  and  a  chairman  reminds  me  that  I  should  be  a  little  bit 
careful  m  the  matter  of  limiting  the  appropriations.  But  the  need 
now  is  infinitely  greater  than  it  was  before.  Why?  Because  the 
development  is  getting  in  there  ahead  of  our  work,  and  that  is  not 
a  gooa  or  safe  thing.  The  increased  shipping  is  found  to  bring 
a  greater  number  of  msasters,  and  I  feel  if  $65,000,000  can  be  spent 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  into  a  totally  unexplored  and  unde- 
veloped area,  less  than  $300,000,  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
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making  a  permanent  and  safe  track  for  vessels  going  to  that  land,  is 
a  verj  small  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  Atlantic'  coast  survey,  which  you.  have  stated 
to  the  committee  it  is  your  purpose  to  make  if  the  appropriation  is 
granted,  is  essential,  as  I  understand  you,  to  the  safety  of  our  coast- 
wise trade  on  the  Atlantic  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OuvER.  It  is  perhaps  more  important  to  the  coastwise  trade 
than  it  is  to  the  ingoing  and  outgoing  trade  through  the  regular 
channels,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  Pacific  coast 
survey  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  coastwise  trade  is  increasing,  is  it  not? 
,  Col.  Jones.  Very  much. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  if  free 
tolls  are  granted,  it  would  be  greatly  increased,  would  it  not? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  give  you  another  illustration:  More 
money  has  been  appropriated  per  annum  for  building  dirt  roads  in 
Alaska,  from  the  time  that  that  appropriation  started — that  is,  taking 
the  average  amount  per  annum — than  has  been  annually  available 
for  making  the  sea  lanes  safe. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Appropriated  by  whom  ? 

Col.  Jones.  By  Congress.  I  say  more  money  has  been  applx)- 
priated  for  road  work  than  the  averj^e  amount  we  have  received  per 
annum  since  we  started  our  surveys  in  Alaska.  Yet  the  road  bears 
no  comparison  with  what  this  survey  work  means  in  the  development 
of  Alaska  and  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  protection  of 
lives  and  property. 

Mr.  Griffin.  More  money  has  been  spent  by  the  Government  for 
dirt  roads  than  for  sea  roads  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Taking  the  average  per  annum  during  the  period  in 
which  they  have  had  an  appropriation  compared  to  the  period  in 
which  we  have  had  an  appropriation  for  our  hydrographic  work  in 
Alaska,  you  will  find  that  more  money  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  dirt  roads  than  for  the  hydrograpnic  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  a  dirt  road  is  not  in  commission  a  cart  costing  $200 
might  be  upset,  but  if  a  sea  road  is  not  in  good  condition  a  vessel 
costing  $200,000  might  be  sunk  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  fairly  compare  the 
appropriations  made  for  the  building  of  roads  in  Alaska  with  the 
appropriations  for  your  service,  because  we  have  only  been  making 
appropriations  for  Federal  roads  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Certainly  it  is  of  some  importance  to  make  provision  for  the  traflBc 
on  land  in  the  development  of  that  country. 

Col.  Jones.  Please  understand  that  I  have  not  been  intending  in 
any  of  my  remarks  to  criticize  either  the  building  of  good  roads, 
which  I  have  constantly  fought  for,  or  the  amount  of  money  which 
has  been  appropriated. 
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FIELD   8TATIOMS,  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  13  of  this  statement  you  have  estimates  for 
field  stations  on  the  racific  coast.  Where  are  they  gomg  to  be 
located  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Those  field  stations  are  already  provided  for. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  six  field  stations  in  the  country,  at 
Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  one  in 
Manila. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  had  $7,330  for  1922,  and  you  are  asking  for  only 
$5,500  for  1923. 

Col.  Jones.  I  suppose  that  sounds  strange  to  you,  but  I  tell  you  we 
are  conscientious  when  we  take  up  these  things,  and  if  there  is  any 
possible  way  of  not  having  to  worry  you  by  asking  you  for  increases, 
or  by  reducing  our  estimate,  we  certainly  want  to  do  it.  This  re- 
duction is  due  to  the  conditions  involving  the  purchase  of  some 
furniture  and  chart  cases,  and  when  we  do  not  need  them  we  are  not 
going  to  ask  for  them  in  another  year. 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  our  appropriation,  we  have  been 
cut  down  since  1919  on  the  west  coast.  You  will  notice  our  appro- 
priation was  cut  down  in  1919  to  $160,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Referring  again  to  this  Philippine  situation,  I  notice 
that  for  the  steamer  Pathfinder,  the  total  estimate  is  $79,200  for  1923, 
with  a  monthly  expense  of  $35,400,  and  the  amount  estimated  for 
your  Manila  office  is  $28,800. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

MANILA  OFFICE. 

INCREASE   IN    SALARIES   OF    EMPLOYEES — LITHOGRAPHER. 

Col.  Jones.  Our  Manila  office  was  created  in  1900  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. We  not  only  have  a  chief  there,  one  of  our  commissioned 
officers,  but  we  have  computers  and  draftsmen.  The  list  is  set  out 
on  page  114  and  includes  a  chief  clerk,  a  chief  draftsman,  a  chief 
computer,  etc.  But  among  those  items  the  only  new  one  is  that 
for  the  lithographer.  All  of  these  others  have  been  in  existence 
in  previous  estimates.  The  reason  the  lithographer  is  included  there 
is  because  it  appeared  to  the  office  that  the  method  of  sending  field 
sheets  all  the  way  to  Washington  and  sending  the  printed  charts 
back  is  not  an  economic  way  to  handle  the  business,  from  any  angle. 
So  the  Philippine  government  has  contributed  the  bulk  of  the  expense 
in  creating  a  printing  office  out  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  that  same  list  of  employees  you  have  done  away 
with  the  $2,400  man  and  put  one  in  at  $3,000. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  because  we  can  not  keep  them  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  will  be  easier  to  keep  next  year. 

Col.  Jones.  I  hope  that  will  be  so.  We  are  having  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  keep  the  men  there.  The  only  men  who  willingly  go  there 
are  the  commissioned  officers,  and  they  go  because  they  are  airected 
to  go.  So  far  as  our  other  employees  are  concerned,  we  have  the 
greatest  trouble  to  maintain  a  competent  outfit  there. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  very  delightful  city  to  live  in,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Jones.  Three  of  those  positions  are  vacant,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  fill  them.  I  want  to  say  in  reference  to  these  places, 
that  while  there  are  slight  increases  in  salary,  there  is  no  new  position 
except  the  one  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  1921  you  had  $70,000,  and  now  you  are  asking  for 
$79,200  for  1923,  which  is  an  increase  of  $9,200. 

Ool.  Jones.  That  includes  the  vessel  and  the  outfitting  of  the  ves- 
sel.    We  have  only  one  vessel  there  that  we  have  to  outnt. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  Pathfinder  out  there  now  and  working? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  kind  of  work  does  the  Pathfinder  do? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Pathfinder  is  doing  offshore  hydrography.  We  are 
fast  completing  the  work.  She  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Surveyor. 
The  party  which  is  working  is  to  work  in  1923  in  the  Sulu  Sea. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  somewhat  the  victims  of  circum- 
stances in  the  Philippines.  We  are  compelled  to  do  this  work  because 
we  have  an  agreement  with  the  insular  government. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  does  the  Philippine  Government 
cooperate  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Their  appropriation  last  year  was  $100,000.  They 
have  been  paying  at  least  half,  and  last  year  they  raised  their  appnn 
priation  $100,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  general  kind  of  business  does  your  branch  oflBce 
do  there;  what  is  your  output  of  charts  at  Manila? 

Col.  Jones.  In  connection  with  the  Philippine  charts,  when  the 
field  sheets  are  brought  in  and  the  results  are  computed,  the  drafts* 
men  not  only  put  them  in  shape  and  send  them  on  here  to  be  printed, 
but  hereafter  they  will  print  them  out  there.  As  I  think  I  explained, 
but  perhaps  not  fully,  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  argument  why  we 
should  not  delay  five  or  six  months  and  then  ship  these  vast  volumes 
of  charts  all  the  way  back  to  Manila. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  large  a  plant  have  you  in  Manila? 

Col.  Jones.  It  has  just  been  opened;  it  is  in  its  infancy.  It  has 
just  one  press. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  was  that  provided  for? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Insular  Government  was  doing  it,  and  we  fur- 
-  nished  the  lithographer,  because  they  did  not  have  a  man  who  was 
able  to  handle  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  will  be  your  output  of  charts  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  hard  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  sell  these  charts  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  we  get  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  Philippine 
charts,  or  do  the  FiHpinos  get  it? 

Col.  Jones.  We  get  a  revenue  from  all  charts  sold  in  our  Philippine 
oflRce,  and  we  get  66  per  cent  of  all  the  revenue  from  charts  sold 
through  agents. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  gjetting  to  be  quite  a  source  of  revenue  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  su-.     We  sell  Tide  Tables  and  Coast  Pilots  also. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  monopoly;  you  have  no  competitors ? 

Col.  Jones.  Sometimes  you  have  such  a  fine  article  that  nobody 
can  make  it  as  well  as  you  can.  You  would  not  want  competition  or 
duplication  in  this  worK. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  will  you  be  able  to  turn  into  the  Treasury 
from  the  sale  of  charts  ? 
Col.  Jones.  About  $60,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  are  not  charging  a  profiteer's  price  for  the 
charts  H 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  are  chaining  a  little  better  than  the  cost 
of  the  paper  and  the  printing.  There  is  nothing  that  would  be  so 
satisfactory  to  you  gentlemen  individually,  and  I  think  you  would 
appreciate  it  afterwards,  if  you  could  make  a  trip  to  our  office  and 
let  me  show  you  in  about  an  hour  the  high  spots,  showing  you  how 
we  handle  these  propositions,  and  also  letting  you  see  our  excellent 
and  efficient  printing  outfit. 

iir.  Griffin.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  your  cash 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  maps  ana  chart-s  with  the  total  expense  of 
the  bureau,  will  you  put  in  tne  record  a  statement  showing  the  total 
cost  of  maintaining  your  bureau  ? 

Col.  Jones.  You  mean  the  overhead? 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  year 
1921. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  it  in  the  Budget,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  will  put  that  in  the  record  at  this  point  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  your  cash  receipts,  it  will  be  of  assistance 
to  tne  committee. 

Col.  Jones.  People  ask  me  sometimes,  why  we  do  not  charge  for 
the  field  work  on  those  charts.  For  instance,  we  have  a  few  charts 
of  more  or  less  isolated  ports,  and  that  chart  might  cost  many 
dollars,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  publish  it. 
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PHYSICAL  HYDROGRAPHY. 
•TIDAL   AND   CURRENT   OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  like  to  take  up  now  the  item  on  page  115  foi 
tides,  currents,  and  so  forth:  For  continuing  researches  in  physical 
hydrography,  relating  to  harbors  and  bars,  and  for  tidal  and  current 
oDservations  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  or  other  coasts  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  You  had  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  1922,  and  you  are  asking  for  $29,841  for  1923.  Please 
explain  that  item  and  the  reason  you  are  asking  for  an  increase. 

fcol.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,'  there  is  no  branch  of  our  service  that  is 
more  vital  to  the  safe  navigation  of  ships  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
human  life  than  this  particular  subject.  It  has  been  sadly  neglected, 
simply  because  there  were  so  many  other  calls  on  our  service  for  work 
that  we  have  not  advanced  this  particular  work  as  we  should  have 
advanced  it.  This  increase  that  is  asked  for  is  largely  for  use  in 
New  York,  Jersey  City,  and  Hoboken  Harbors. 

Due  to  the  building  of  enormous  docks,  due  to  the  construction  of 
the  large  vessels,  with  increased  length  and  draft,  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  furnish  the  officers  of  those  vessels  with  adequate 
current  data,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  They  have  to  know,  almost  to 
the  minute,  when  they  can  dock  their  ships.  For  example,  we  know 
that  there  is  a  surface  current,  perhaps  with  a  velocity  of  2  knots  run^ 
ning  one  way,  and  10  or  12  feet  below  the  surface  there  is  an  opposite 
current  with  a  velocity  of  2  or  3  knots.  These  currents  at  times 
attain  a  velocity  in  East  River  of  5  knots. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  accidents  in  New  York  Harbor  due 
to  the  navigating  officers  or  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  docking  of  a 
vessel  not  naving  accurate  information.  I  saw  an  illustration  of 
that  myself  where  the  dock  was  ripped  out  for  a  hundred  feet. 

We  know  from  experience  that  oy  making  a  series  of  observations, 
that  is,  over  a  continuous  period,  we  can  gather  accurate  data  and 
furnish  predictions  in  a  current  table  just  the  same  as  we  do  in  the 
case  of  the  tide  tables,  which  will  be  the  means  of  providing  them 
with  valuable  information  so  they  can  dock  their  ships  at  the  right 
moment  and  not  run  the  danger  of  doing  considerable  damage  to  the 
dock  and  to  the  ship  or  to  the  people  on  the  ship,  and  avoiding  also 
the  possibility  of  having  to  wait  six  hours  for  the  next  slack  water. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  of  permanent  value  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  only  of  permanent  value  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  building  up  of  an  accurate  table  of  current 
predictions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  give  us  an  example  showing  how  a  captain 
can  use  this  information  you  refer  to  in  docking  a  ship  ? 

Col.  Jones.  He  would  come  to  the  dock  when  the  current  was  at 
its  minimum  velocity  or  at  slack  water.  There  is  less  force  exerted 
on  the  vessel  when  conditions  are  more  nearly  normal  or  at  this 
period  of  slack,  which  in  New  York  Harbor  is  extremely  short.  Dur- 
ing certain  changes  in  the  tide  there  is  a  greater  current,  and  also  the 
counter  current  which  I  spoke  about.  The  captain  of  the  ship  would 
know  from  the  data  furnished  what  time  tnat  current  would  be 
normal;  that  is,  what  time  slack  water  occurs  on  that  date,  or  when 
there  would  be  a  current  coming  in  with  a  speed  of  2  knots  on  the 
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surface,  and  10  or  12  feet  below  one  going  out,  very  much  like  an 
undertow,  if  I  may  describe  it  in  a  way  you  have  probably  heard 
it  spoken  of,  that  current  also  having  a  speed  of  2  knots  an  hour. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Would  not  the  captain  naturally  have  that  informa- 
tion, as  an  experienced  navigator? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  They  are  not  gwierally  informed  on  current 
or  tidal  data.  We  should  furnish  it.  We  would  predict  in  advance 
the  exact  minute  of  slack  water  and  furnish  this  information  in  a 
current  table  similar  to  the  tide  tables.     This  he  can  not  possibly  do. 

Mr.  Oliver.  To  what  extent  are  you  able  to  supply  mformation 
of  that  kind  in  New  York  ?  • 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  only  been  able  to  do  it  in  a  very  casual 
manner.  We  have  had  current  observations,  but  so  important  and  so 
great  is  the  demand,  not  only  by  commercial  vessels,  but  also  by 
naval  vessels  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  work  as  we 
should  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Has  that  information  been  connoted  by  anyone  in 
the  past  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  had  to  rely  m  a  measure  on  outsiders.  We 
have  asked  engineers  who  have  work  in  that  harbor  to  make  obser- 
vations wherever  they  can.  But  I  will  show  you  why  that  is  unsatis- 
factory. These  people  may  be  there  to-day,  and  to-morrow  they  are 
somewhere  else.  This  work  needs  a  continuous  Une  of  observations 
so  we  can  strike  a  more  or  less  accurate  average  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  It  is  such  a  comparatively  small  amoimt  in  order  to  provide 
lor  the  protection  of  vessels,  and  also,  you  know  what  it  means  to  tie 
up  a  steamer  for  six  hours,  especially  if  it  is  of  the  Olympic  type. 

Mr.  Oliver.  At  what  port  or  harbor  do  you  feel  it  is  most  urgently 
needed  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Right  now  I  would  say  New  York.  We  have  given 
that  the  most  attention  because  that  is  the  most  important,  and  the 
greatest  demand  emanates  from  that  center. 

Part  of  this  money  is  used  on  the  Pacific  coast,  including  the  matter 
I  brought  up  yesterday  in  regard  to  paying  $1  per  diem  to  the  light- 
house people  and  the  Weather  Bureau  people,  which,  in  the  latter 
case,  I  asked  permission  to  pay. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  you  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  implements 
for  making  the  survey  and  getting  this  information  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  the  mstruments,  and  all  we  need  is  some  pro- 
vision for  launch  hire,  local  laimches,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary 
men,  which  are  few. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  addition  of  the  Weather  Bureau  add  any- 
thing to  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Iso,  sir;  that  is  just  another  medium  through  which 
we  can  secure  this  information. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  how  long  a  time  in  advance  can  you  secure 
this  information  ? 

Col.  Jones.  For  instance,  if  we  just  suppose  that  for  one  year  we 
Were  able  to  carry  on  these  continuous  observations,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  we  would  put  this  material  in  the  proper  shape,  in  the  form 
of  a  book  or  bulletin,  and  that  would  be  sent  through  the  various 
channels  so  it  would  reach  all  the  men  interested,  and  that  would  be 
appUcable  for  many  years,  covering  certain  periods,  just  like  we  give 
out  other  nautical  mformation. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  been  working  at  this  for  some  time.  J 
notice  your  first  appropriation  was  in  1915. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct;  but  only  a  short  series  of 
observations  are  necessary  in  New  York  Harbor,  lor  we  have  not  the 
currents  due  to  wind  which  we  have  on  the  open  coast  and  that  is 
what  we  have  employed  the  appropriations  for  since  1915 — to  save 
the  vessels  on  the  open  coasts  from  the  effects  of  wind-driven  currents. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  current  is  a  con- 
tinuous proposition  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  at  the  same 
time  of  day  ? 

Col.  Jc^es.  No,  sir;  there  are  local  con(Utions  just  like  those  in 
New  York  Harbor,  which  only  affect  a  certain  portion  of  those  waters. 
For  instance,  at  the  Battery  there  is  a  peculiar  situation.  A  vessel 
going  into  the  East  River  with  an  8  or  10-foot  draft  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  reverse  current,  as  the  reverse  current  would  be  12  or 
14  feet  below,  and  that  is  a  current  which  would  only  affect  the  large 
steamers  with  a  deeper  draft.  That  is  pecuUar  to  the  special 
locality  which  we  will  take  care  of  and  warn  them  that  when  they 
are  in  that  locality  they  should  look  out  for  it. 

At  Fiftv-ninth  Street,  where  the  big  docks  have  been  built,  there 
is  a  totally  different  condition  which  we  will  lay  stress  on.  Due 
to  the  big  docks  which  have  been  built  there,  there  are  certain 
sections  of  that  part  of  the  harbor  where  the  water  is  affected  by  those 
docks. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  that  does  not  affect  the  current,  does  it? 

Col.  Jones.  Not  up  there,  but  it  has  an  effect  on  the  roughness  of 
the  water,  although  it  has  no  effect  on  the  real  movement  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  At  no  time  of  the  year? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  In  connection  with  this  current  data,  I  want 
to  show  you  what  happened  to  the  YuJcoriy  a  vessel  belonging  to  a 
private  concern.  I  am  showing  you  the  picture  of  that  vessel. 
She  was  coming  through  Unimak  rass.  She  plied  between  Nome  and 
Seattle,  being  a  vessel  of  6,000  or  7,000  tons.  So  strong  was  this 
current  through  the  pass  that  the  master  of  the  ship  changed  his 
course  before  he  got  into  the  pass.  But  it  was  worse  than  he  thought 
it  was.  In  reality  he  was  only  entering  the  pass.  Here  is  where  the 
vessel  was  wrecked,  on  Sannak  Island  [indicating  on  map].  He 
believed  at  the  time  that  he  was  through  the  pass.  The  current  was 
so  strong — 4  knots  an  hour — that  it  pushed  tne  vessel  back,  and  the 
ship  was  on  this  rock  while  the  master  of  the  ship  thought  he  was 
way  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

That  emphasizes  my  point  that  we  can  prevent  such  occurrences 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  by  furnishing  current  tables,  just  as  we 
furnish  tide  tables. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  this:  We  are  issuing  this  vear  for 
the  first  time  a  current  table  covering  a  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
That  is  going  to  be  of  infinite  value  to  navigators.  Here  is  the  Bear, 
here  is  the  course  she  should  have  taken  [indicating  on  chart].  This 
is  off  the  coast  of  California.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  error  occurred 
when  her  skipper  shifted  to  a  southeasterly  course.  He  thought  he 
was  below  Cape  Mendocino.  I  will  tell  you  why  that  was.  The 
ship's  log  indicated  a  speed,  say,  of  14  knots,  whereas  in  reality  he 
was  making  only  12  knots,  because  of  the  current.  If  he  had  had 
a  current  table  and  could  have  looked  at  that  and  found  that  during 
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certain  months  of  the  year  in  that  latitude  there  is  a  certain  head-on 
current,  he  would  have  guarded  himself  against  the  very  thing  that 
eventually  wrecked  his  ship.     He  was  being  pushed  shoreward. 

if r.  Shreve.  Do  these  currents  recur  at  fixed  intervals  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  because  there  will  be  more' or  less  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  identical  current  that  occurred  during  the  previous  year 
in  certain  localities. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  they  supplied  with  instruments  that  will  enable 
them  to  obtain  that  information  from  the  ship  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Capt.  Faris  explained  how  thev  could  be  helped  by 
the  use  of  the  chart.  If  the  captain  of  the  Bear  had  had  a  chart 
with  soimdings  over  the  course  he  had  shaped,  he  could  have  made 
soundings  and  traced  tnem  on  the  chart  and  located  about  the  posi- 
tion where  he  was.  But  he  did  not  even  have  that,  which  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  the  surveys,  and  also  the  need  of  the  current  ciata. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  involves  such  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  that  will  do  more  to  insure  the  safetv  of  the  vessels  in  localities 
where  currents  have  so  much  to  do  with  throwing  vessels  off  of  their 
courses.  Take,  if  vou  please,  Florida,  New  York  Harbor,  or  the 
Pacific  coast,  whicn  are  especially  susceptible  to  these  seasonal  or 
concurrent  currents,  which  appear  and  reappear  in  certam  localities 
at  about  the  same  period  of  tne  year. 

COMPILATION    OF   COAST   PILOT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  as  follows:  *' Coast  Pilot:  For  com- 
pilation of  the  Coast  Pilot,  including  the  employment  of  such  pilots 
and  nautical  experts  in  the  field  and  office  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  same,  $5,600.''  This  is  the  same  as  the  amount  you  have  for  the 
current  year.     Do. you  wish  to  make  any  statement  about  this  item? 

Col.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Coast  Pilot  is  a  guide  to 
our  charts.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  certain  important  localities  on 
our  chart.  For  instance,  here  is  a  navigator  with  a  chart  in  the 
pilot  house;  he  has  a  Coast  Pilot,  and  he  sees  a  more. or  less  obscure 
section  of  the  coast  or  approach  to  a  harbor;  he  looks  to  the  reference, 
and  there  it  describes  certain  natural  features  or  certain  artificial 
features  that  will  confirm  his  interpretation  of  the  chart.  It  is  merely 
a  manner  of  interpreting  what  we  furnish  in  a  nautical  chart,  in  the 
way  of  short  paragraphs  showing  certain  rocks  and  lighthouses,  etc. 
All  these  Coast  Puots  are  numbered,  and  we  propose  a  revision  of 
them  where  they  are  antiquated,  for  instance.  Coast  Pilot  D,  south  of 
Chesapeake  Bay;  that  is,  below  Cape  Hatteras;  and  C,  which  is 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay;  and  we  also  propose  a  revision 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  chart.     That  is  our  plan. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  sell  these  books  \ 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  they  bring  in  considerable  revenue  ? 

Col.  Jones.  They  bring  in  the  cost  of  their  printing  and  production. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  this  work  is  self-sustaining  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  often  are  these  Coast  Pilots  issued  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  depends  on  the  area  they  cover.  For  instance,  a 
Coast  Pilot  of  Alaska  or  remote  places,  we  will  probably  never  change 
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or  make  a  revision  of  them  until  we  have  made  some  new  surveys  or 
resurveyed  places  where  new  points  have  been  brought  out.  In  the 
areas  where  changes  are  being  made  rapidly,  and  they  become  anti- 
quated and  do  not  give  the  full  information,  we  go  back,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  and  make  a  revision.  It  has  probably  oeen  12  years  since 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  Coast  Pilot  was  revised. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  different  Coast  Pilots  do  you  issue  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Five  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Gulf,  one  on  the  Pacific, 
two  in  Alaska,  one  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  one  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
one  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  use  up  your  entire  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  generally  do.  In  1921,  through  failure 
to  have  the  personnel  and  officers,  \fe  did  not,  but  as  a  rule,  we  have 
good  use  for  all  the  money  that  is  appropriated.  We  will  expend  it 
all  this  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  money  spent  in  assembling  the  information 
or  in  compiling  the  information  after  you  obtain  it. 

Col.  Jones.  It  is  spent  in  doing  both.  We  feel  it  is  more  economical 
not  to  print  these  in  one  large  volume  on  account  of  the  necessity 
for  making  changes,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  volumes,  and  then, 
also,  this  makes  it  much  handier  for  the  man  who  uses  it  not  to  have 
it  in  an  unwieldy  volume,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  woyld  cost 
very  much  more  and  all  of  it  would  not  be  useful  to  him. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  uses  these  Coast  Pilots,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Jones.  All  the  marine  service,  the  Navy  and  the  merchant 
marine,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  use  for  it  by  small  craft  that  ply 
in  the  inside  routes.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  call  for  this  publica- 
tion. Just  to  illustrate  that  and  show  how  the  demand  has  m- 
creased,  in  1914  we  supplied  5,000  and  in  1920  we  supplied  17,000, 
which  not  only  proves  its  value  but  its  popularity.  It  must  have  a 
real  value  or  they  would  not  pajr  for  something  they  do  not  need. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  put  m  the  record  just  what  you  propose 
to  do  with  this  appropriation.  I  notice  that  the  statepient  which 
you  have  furnished  us,  says:  *^The  attached  estimates  for  1923  are 
based  upon  a  program  of  field  revision  of  the  following  Coast  Pilot 
volume:  Section  D,  Cape  Henry  to  Key  West;  Coast  Pilot  Notes 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  Section  C,  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape 
Henry.''     I  presiune  those  are  your  oldest  editions. 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  items  that  mak^  up  that 
estimate:  Field  parties  on  the  Pacific  coast,  $2,000;  field  parties 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  $1,800,  and  the  compilation  of  the  field  work, 
$1,800,  making  a  total  of  $5,600. 

magnetic  observations  and  meridian  lines — primary  trianou- 
lation  and  precise  regulations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  continuing  magnetic  observa- 
tions and  to  establish  meridian  lines  in  connection  therewith  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  You  had  for  this  purpose  for  the  current 
year,  $134,560. 
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Col.  Jones.  Here  is  a  statement  giving  all  the  projects  proposed 
under  that  item: 

Project  number  aivd  location  of  geodetic  work^  19 2S. 
Trianerulation: 

Xo.  1.  Triangiilation,  Peooe,  Tex.,  to  Colorado,  300  miles  of  arc $11,000 

No.  2.  Triangulation  in  Idaho,  450  miles  of  arc 21, 000 

Xo.  3.  TriaDgulation  along  forty-ninth   parallel,   northern   Idaho,   100 

miles  of  arc 7, 400 

Xo.  4.  Triangulation  northward  from  Stanfield,  Oreg.,  100  miles  of  arc..      9,000 

No.  5.  Triangulation  Lake  of  the  Woods  eastward,  loO  miles  of  ^rc 15, 000 

Xo.  6.  Trinagulation,  Nashville  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  200  miles  of  arc. . .     14,000 
Xo.  7.  Triangulation,  Ix)uisville,  Ky.,  to  Nashville,*  Tenn.,  150  miles  of 
arc 11, 500 

Total  cost,  triangulation.  United  States 88,900 

Traverse: 

Xo.  1 .  Traverse  in  Mississippi,  500  miles  of  line 21, 000 

Xo.  2.   Traverse,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  400  miles  of  line 18, 000 

No.  3.  Traverse,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  625  miles  of  line 25, 200 

Total  for  traverse  in  the  United  States 64, 200 

Precise  leveling: 

No.  1.  Precise  leveling  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  830  miles  of  line. . .  9, 960 

No.  2.  Precise  leveling,  Mississippi,  560  miles  of  line 6, 720 

No.  3.  Precise  leveling.  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  360 

miles  of  line 4, 320 

No.  4.  Precise  leveling,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  New  York  City,  400  miles 

of  line 4, 080 

No.  5.  Precise  leveling,  Centralia  to  Cairo,  111.,  110  miles  of  line 1, 320 

No.  6.  Precise  leveling,  Nashville  to  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  150  miles  of  line.  1, 800 

Precise  leveling,  total,  in  United  States 28, 920 

Miscellaneous: 

No.  1.  Astronomic  longitude  determinations,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Minnesota,  16  stations 3, 000 

No.  2.  Determination  of  intensity  of  gra^ity  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 

Kansas,  15  stations. 3,  000 

No.  3.  Traveling  expenses,  incident  to  inspection  of  field  parties 2, 000 

No.  4.  Deei^,  construction,  repair,  and  purchase  of  surveying  and  as- 
tronomic instruments,  station  marks 10, 000 

Total,  in  United  States,  miscellaneous 18, 000 

Oeodetic  surveys,  Alaska,  1923: 

Xo.  1.  Triangulation  and  precise  leveling,  on  line  from  Cook  inlet  toward 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  one  combined  party,  summer  and  autumn  of  1922. .    20, 000 
Progress  of  party  during  interv  al  of  four  months  can  not  be  acciuately 
eetimatea. 
No.  2.  Triangulation  and  precise  leveling,  continuing  the  work  along  the 
line  from  (  ook  Inlet  to  Fairbanks,  one  combined  party,  spring  of  1923.     15, 000 

As  for  project  No.  1,  the  progress  of  this  party  can  not  be  accurately 
estimatea. 
No.  3.  Determination  of  astronomic  longitudes  and  azimuths  in  south- 
east Alaska,  one  party  working  four  months 4, 000 

It  is  estimated  that  12  longitude  and  12  azimuth  stations  will  be  es- 
tablished during  the  four  months'  period. 

Total  cost  in  Alaska 39,000 

No  precise  leveling  or  triangulation  has  previously  been  done  in 
Alaska  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  progress  of 
the  party.  The  work  will  undoubtedly  cost  two  or  three  times  as 
mucn  per  mile  of  progress  as  in  the  United  States. 

-88283—22 ^22 
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Summary. 
In  United  States: 

Triangiilation $S8, 900 

Traverse 64.200 

Frecise  leveling 28,920 

Miwellaneoufl 18.  000 

Total 200.020 

In  Alaska: 

Triangiilation  and  precise  leveling,  combined ; 35, 000 

Astronomic  Jonpitudes  and  azimuths 4, 000 

Total 39, 000 

Total  Geodetic  work  in  United  States  and  Alaska 239, 020 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  are  proposing  to  strike  out  the  item  for 
continuing  magnetic  observations,  etc.,  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
two  items,  one  for  magnetic  work,  $25,000,  and  one  for  Federal, 
botmdary,  and  State  surveys,  etc.,  $239,020. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  years 
that  it  was  wrong  to  submit  to  Congress  two  important  functions  of 
our  work  embocued  in  one  set  of  language;  that  is,  the  geodetic 
work  and  the  magnetic  work.  So  this  year  we  spearatea  them. 
We  thought  the  analysis  would  be  clearer  to  Congress,  and  in  explain- 
ing this  let  me  go  a  step  further  to  show  you  what  is  happening. 
We  have  had  $35,000  for  magnetics,  but  for  some  unknown  reason 
which  I  can  not  solve,  after  these  estimates  had  been  approved  by 
the  budget  officer,  and  I  was  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  tw^o  gentle- 
men brought  in  from  the  outside,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
our  work,  got  the  idea  that  they  should  strike  out  the  entire  appro- 
priation for  magnetics.  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  knew  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  terrestial  magnetism.  *  The  result  was  that  they 
pared  that  item  from  $35,000,  which  we  have  had  for  several  years, 
to  $25,000. 

What  I  am  getting  at  for  the  moment  is  that  inasmuch  as  that  will 
mean  the  closing  of  one  of  our  important  observatories,  I  suggest 
that  if  we  can  not  increase  the  appropriation  to  its  normal  amount, 
that  you  ignore  our  request  for  this  new  arrangement,  and  keep  it  as 
it  is  for  this  year  and  lump  the  two  sums  and  let  us  divide  them, 
with  the  approval  of  Congress.  I  speak  of  that  now  because  the 
language  is  the  first  thing  for  you  to  consider,  and  I  simply  suggest 
that  jou  ignore  this  recommendation  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
take  it  up  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Very  well. 

Col.  Jones.  Then  the  $25,000  for  magnetic  observations  should 
be  added  to  the  item  for  Federal,  boundary,  and  State  surveys,  ek. 
I  mean  by  that  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  present  language,  it 
\yill  all  go  into  one  item,  and  then  we  will  have  to  take  some  oi  the 
money,  $10,000,  for  this  work,  if  that  meets  with  your  approval. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  $130,000. 

Col.  Jones.  I  am  going  to  take  that  up,  but  I  wanted  to  speak 
about  the  language  oi  the  appropriation  first,  so  that  that  would  be 
clear.     I  will  go  into  the  matter  of  the  magnetic  work  in  a  moment. 
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FEDERAL,  BOUNDARY,  AND  STATE  SURVEYS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  this  appropriation  for  Federal,  bound- 
ary, and  State  surveys,  determining  geographic  positions,  triangula- 
tion,  traverse,  and  so  on,  we  have  mcreased  this  amount  matenally 
and  largely  because  the  demand  on  us  by  another  Government 
bureau  has  not  been  only  prolonged  but  presented  to  us  with  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis,  and  that  is,  the  Geological  Survey.  It  is  impossible 
for  them  to  complete  throughout  the  United  States  and  Alaska, 
their  topographic  maps,  these,  quadrangles  which  you  have  seen, 
without  our  farst  giving  them  starting  points.  I  have  here  a  letter 
which  was  unsolicited,  written  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Siu'vey,  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  need  of  work  aggregating  $135,000. 
That  is  irrespective  oi  any  plan  to  continue  work  which  we  think 
is  also  necessary  and  which  for  good  reasons  we  have  undertaken  and 
which  we  want  to  complete. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Col.  Jones.  July  9,  1921.  They  have  no  other  source  from  which 
they  can  gather  these  fimdamental  bases  for  carrying  on  their  work. 

Mr.  HuTciUNSON.  Do  they  do  any  field  work  themselves  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  we  furnish  the  fundamental  control; 
that  is,  the  triangulation  stations,  the  latitude,  and  lon^tude,  from 
which  they  make  these  quadrangles.  Thev  arc  not  equipped  to  do 
this  initial  work,  and  not  only  the  triangulation  but  also  the  levels; 
besides,  Congress  requires  us  to  do  the  fundamental  control  work. 
There  is  no  duplication,  and  they  look  to  us  as  the  one  bureau  which 
should  precede  their  work. 

Mr.  HcTCHiNSON.  There  is  a  division  of  the  work  which  when 
brought  together  results  in  the  final  product;  that  is,  you  are  doing 
part  of  the  work  and  they  are  doing  part  of  it. 

Col.  Jones.  We  do  the  geodetic  work,  which,  as  I  have  already 
illustrated,  has  a  very  important  bearing  also  on  our  hydrographic 
work,  and  which  removed  from  us  would  delay  and  halt  our  hydro- 
graphic  work;  but  in  the  interior,  right  in  Ime  with  the  geodetic 
work  we  do  on  the  coasts,  we  furnish  not  only  the  Geological  Survey 
but  the  Reclamation  wService,  the  Land  Office,  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  road  commissions  with  this  same  information  on  which  they 
finish  their  work. 

TRIANGULATION    WORK   IN    UNITED   STATES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  has  the  triangulation  work  in  the 
United  States  been  completed  i 

Col.  Jones.  Here  is  a  very  comprehensive  chart  showing  that 
situation.  The  green  portion  is  the  completed  triangulation.  This 
[indicating]  is  the  reconnaissance.  The  portion  in  red  indicates 
what  we  contemplate  doing.  We  figured,  as  I  think  I  stated  yes- 
terday, it  would  cost  $6,000,000  to  complete  the  precise  triangula- 
tion and  precise  leveling  field  work  for  all  time,  and  that  includes 
the  compilation,  and  on  that  would  be  based  an  absolutely  accurate 
and  detailed  topographic  map  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  necessary  is  the  completion  of  this  work  at 
this  particular  time  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  We  have  been  putting  it  off  every  year  on  the  ground 
of  economy,  which  no  doubt  has  a  foundation,  but  yet  on  our  con- 
trol practically  depends  all  the  development  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Shreve.  With  the  vast  area  that  is  still  left  in  the  United 
States,  how  do  you  determine  what  portion  you  are  going  to  take  up? 

Col.  Jones.  We  are  trying  to  establish  these  controls  about  100 
miles  apart  all  over  the  country.  That  is  what  we  are  striving  to 
do,  believing  that  that  arrives  at  a  fair  point  where  it  is  universally 
useful  to  the  country,  and  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  a  land  proposi- 
tion or  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  division  of  forests  or  laying  out  a 
big  water  system  through  several  States,  thev  have  to  come  to  us 
both  to  get  the  positions  for  the  beginning  of  their  survey,  as  well 
as  to  get  the  levels  in  determining,  for  example,  which  way  the  water 
is  going  to  flow. 

It  is  also  necessary  in  the  development  of  new  towns  and  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  streets,  etc.  We  were  called  upon  once  by  the  city  of  New 
York.  They  found  Broadway  half  a  foot  out  and  tney  did  not  have 
a  man  over  there  who  could  find  out  just  where  the  discrepancy  was 
on  Broadway.  We  sent  one  of  our  officers  over  there  and  they  paid 
his  expenses  and  he  located  the  error,  which  involved  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  am  merely  referring  to  that  because  our  men  are  especially 
trained  in  this  very  highly  specialized  engineering  work,  ana  we  do 
not  go  beyond  that  specific  function.  It  is  exactly  like  erecting  a 
building.  You  put  up  a  20-story  building  and  the  principal  thmg 
in  the  construction  oi  that  building  is  to  get  your  steel  structure 
accurately  erected.  If  it  is  out  either  way,  that  building  is  in  danger 
of  collapsing.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  where  a  par- 
ticular winciow  goes  in,  whether  it  is  shifted  a  quarter  of  an  incn  or 
half  an  inch,  so  that  I  liken  the  initial  step  in  the  erection  of  a  big 
building  to  our  work  in  the  field.  We  put  up  the  steel  structure  ana 
the  initial  step  we  take  has  to  be  absolutely  accurate  or  everything 
resulting  in  the  matter  of  details  will  be  out.  These  things  are  useful 
to  all  the  big  railroads  in  their  development. 

Mr.  wShreve.  I  notice  the  total  amount  asked  for  next  year  for 
triangulation  in  the  United  States  is  $88,900,  how  much  have  you 
allotted  for  this  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  different  items  on  the  statement  which  I  have 
submitted  show  how  we  have  allotted  that  $88,900.  I  have  collated 
these  items  so  they  would  be  clear  to  you.  The  first  seven  items  on 
the  first  page  are  for  precise  triangulation.  The  second  items  are  for 
traverse  and  the  third  for  precise  leveling.  I  have  added  those  up 
simply  for  those  respective  classes  of  worK.  Continuing  on  the  next 
page  there  is  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  work  which  is  connected  up  with 
what  we  have  generally  started,  except  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  not  done  a  particle  of  geodetic  work  in  Alaska.  We  have  tried 
for  10  years  to  get  an  appropriation  to  start  the  pioneer  work  which 
has  so  much  to  do  with  tne  aivision  of  the  lands  up  there,  coal  fields, 
forests,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  railroad.  We  should  have  preceded 
that  railroad  and  furnished  the  triangulation  reference  marks. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  not  tell  us  just  what  your  allotments  are  for 
the  current  year  as  compared  with  1923  ? 

Mai.  Bowie.  I  can  phone  over  to  the  office  and  get  that  information 
exactly,  Mr.  Chairman.     I  have  not  that  information  with  me. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  put  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Col.  Jones.  I  will  furnish  that  in  detail.  ^  ^ 
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Geodetic  work,  1922. 

In  the  United  States: 

Triangulations $40,  700 

Traverse 15,460 

Leveling.-. 13, 460 

In  Alaska:  Triangulation  and  leveling? 14, 000 

Maj.  Bowie.  I  may  state  that  it  is  somewhat  in  this  same  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  whether  this  shows  an  increase  or  not  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  this  shows  an  increase  in  each  one  of  the 
items. 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  an  increase  of  $132,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  estimate  is  nearly  double  the  amount  appro- 
priated and  I  was  trying  to  find  out  where  you  propose  to  use  this 
extra  money. 

Col.  Jones.  We  are  doubling  the  amount  of  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  is  that  necessary  just  at  this  time  ? 

TRIANGULATION    WORK   IN   ALASKA. 

Col.  Jones.  I  was  just  finishing  my  remarks  about  Alaska.  We  are 
asking  $39,000  for  that  work.  We  have  a  number  of  demands  to  go 
into  that  territory  where  they  are  laying  out  roads,  where  they  are 
dividing  and  leasing  forests,  and  where  they  are  building  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  not  going  to  build  any  more  railroads,  are 
they? 

dol.  Jones.  I  understand  that,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
ground  on  which  they  built  that  road  was  merely  conditional  traverse 
work  which  is  not  permanent  triangulation.  It  is  local  observation 
and  not  based  on  any  permanent  arc  of  triangulation  which  establishes 
the  points  from  whicn  they  continue  their  road  accurately. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  proportion  of  this  amount  estimated  for  do  you 
allot  to  the  Alaska  service  ? 

Col.  Jones.  $39,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  how  this  appeals  to 
you  and  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  but  the  point  is 
that  here  is  the  Geological  Survey  repeatedly  coming  to  us  and 
saying,  **  You  are  holding  up  the  completion  of  our  topographic  map 
of  the  United  States.'' 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  understand  that,  but  we  can  not  complete  every- 
thing in  the  United  States  at  once. 

Col.  Jones.  I  reaHze  that,  but  we  are  not  meeting  the  demands. 
These  quadrangle  sheets  which  I  showed  you,  every  one  of  them,  are 
sold. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  this  triangulation  work  pay  for  itself  in  any  way  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  receive  nothing  for  furnishing  that  information  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Nothing,  except  indirectly  through  the  sale  of  the 
topographic  sheets.  For  instance,  we  locate  a  permanent  point  of 
longituoe  and  latitude  and  wo  sink  in  the  ground  a  cement  base, 
and  while  it  is  soft  we  place  one  of  these  bench  marks  in  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  you  told  us  about  that  yast^rday. 

Col.  Jones.  Now,  an  engineer  goes  there  and  he  is  trying  to  locate 
some  comer,  for  instance,  for  the  Land  Office.  He  >\Tites  to  us  and 
asks  for  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  that  corner,  and  we  furnish  the 
information  to  him  by  return  mail.     That  is  all  we  do,  but  that  work 
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requires  the  utmost  accuracy  in  giving  the  first  step  because  every- 
thing follows  from  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  already  done  some  work  in  Alaska  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  only  on  the  coast  in  connection  with  our 
hydrographic  surveys  where  we  needed  the  reference  points  on  land 
to  check  up  with  our  positions  in  the  water;  that  is,  our  soundings. 
As  far  as  running  an  arc  as  indicated  on  this  map  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  not  done  anvthing  of  that  sort,  and,  of  course,  as 
Alaska  is  developing,  the  need  becomes  greater,  and  we  are  not  doing 
a  thing  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Colonel,  we  have  been  carrying  cm  work  in 
Alaska  for  20  or  25  years,  have  we  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  will  find,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  when  the 
time  comes  to  connect  up  some  of  those  towns,  the  maps  are  going 
to  overlap. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  not  the  population  of  Alaska  diminishing  all 
the  time? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes;  in  the  interior.  Due  to  the  cheap  price  of  gold, 
a  good  many  people  who  were  engaged  in  placer  mining  have  been 
driven  out  of  Alaska,  but  I  must  get  this  reaction  in  arguing  for  this 
appropriation,  when  we  spend  $65,000,000  for  a  railroad,  that  is 
going  to  help  to  take  people  back  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Because  we  made  one  mistake  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  keep  on  making  them.     That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Col.  Jones.  Of  course  I  would  not  have  chosen  the  time  to  build 
the  railroad  when  they  did  because  I  thought  there  were  some  things 
that  were  more  needed,  such  as  charting  the  waters,  but  I  believe  the 
railroad  is  going  to  prove  a  useful  proposition  in  bringing  out  the  coal 
and  feeding  the  people  of  Alaska,  oecause  that  is  where  they  have  to 
look  for  their  food  supply. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  There  are  less  people  up  there  now  than  five  years  ago. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes;  and  thev  nave  reduced  in  the  last  year  1,500; 
but,  as  I  say,  they  are  people  who  were  on  the  Yukon,  for  example, 
in  some  of  tnese  placer  propositions,  and  gold  was  so  low  they  could 
not  aflFord  to  pay  the  wages  and  get  anything  out  of  it;  but  I  will 
tell  you  this,  from  some  experience  in  Alaskan  matters,  as  soon  as 
we  enact  laws  that  will  take  away  the  division  and  subdivision  of 
authority  which  is  now  centered  in  35  bureaus  and  commissions  we 
are  going  to  see  Alaska  improve. 

MJ.  Shreve.  How  did  they  conduct  the  Alaska  Railroad  without 
this  triangulation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  As  I  have  stated,  they  made  some  local  observations 
in  order  to  locate  the  original  positions  by  astronomy  and  have  worked 
from  those  points  in  determining  the  various  reference  points.  Some 
-day  when  tney  tie  up  the  surveys  to  triangulation  they  are  going  to 
find  that  they  are  out  several  hundred  feet.  That  is  something  which 
has  occurred  all  through  the  West.  For  instance,  I  know  of  instances 
where  a  man  has  foimd  out  that  his  fence  was  100  feet  over  on  another 
man's  propertv,  and  that  simply  goes  back  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
precede  that  development. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Colonel,  you  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  this 
Government  is  going  to  straighten  out  the  lines  of  all  the  farms  and 
things  of  that  sort  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  but  eventually  we  will  have  to,  because  it 
affects  every  State.  It  affects  the  plotting  of  the  State  maps,  and 
we  have  got  to  do  as  we  are  doing  now  and  give  these  permanent 
controls  and  from  them  the  local  engineers  have  the  material  with 
which  to  straighten  out  their  own  troubles.  My  point  is  that  to  do 
this  twice  or  once  and  a  half  is  much  more  expensive  than  going 
ahead  of  the  development.  In  other  words,  when  they  need  it  so 
much  we  often  do  not  have  the  information  to  give  them,  and  then 
they  proceed  on  their  own  hook  and  make  lots  of  mistakes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  got  a  great  proposition  before  you. 

Col.  Jones.  I  have  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  United 
States  is  going  to  have  a  complete  topographic  map  which  is  going 
to  prove  of  infinite  vlue  to  every  community,  every  county,  ana 
every  State.  The  engineers  can  not  complete  those  topographic 
maps  until  we  comply  with  their  requests,  and  whether  you  appro- 
priate the  money  to  the  Geological  Survey  and  have  it  transferred 
to  us,  or  whether  we  get  it  direct,  it  will  accomplish  the  same  results. 

TRIANGULATION  FROM  PECOS  TEX.,  TO  COLORADO. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  us  now  take  up  some  of  these  individual  items* 
What  is  the  importance  of  the  tnangulation  from  Pecos,  Tex.,  to 
Colorado,  300  miles  of  arc,  $11,000. 

Maj.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  work  from  Pecos,  Tex.,  running 
north  to  Colorado,  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  for  breaking  up  big  areas 
of  the  country.  This  past  year  we  completed  the  line  irom  Okla- 
homa City  to  the  Needles.  That  w(yrk  can  not  be  finally  adjusted 
and  ffiven  final  latitude  and  longitude  until  we  complete  this  north 
and  South  arc.  We  will  then  fit  that  into  this  work  that  has  already 
been  adjusted.  The  Geological  Survey  has  asked  for  that  work  in 
years  past;  in  fact,  they  have  asked  us  to  give  them  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  this  precise  character  within  50  miles  of  every  place 
in  the  United  States.  They  want  us  to  get  that  so  they  can  have  their 
topographic  maps  made  m  any  locality  where  a  request  from  a 
State  is  made.  The  Geological  Survey  is  charged  with  making  the 
topographic  map  of  the  country,  and  if  they  do  not  have  this  fun- 
damental control  and  the  longitude  and  latitude  and  the  precise 
elevations,  whenever  maps  come  together  working  from  two  direc- 
tions or  working  toward  each  other,  you  will  have  overlaps  or  gaps 
or  oflfsets  which  confuse  the  engineer  very  much.  Their  maps  are 
very  small,  and  if  you  will  look  at  this  one  of  those  maps  you  will 
see  two  sets  of  projections,  meridians  and  parallels,  and  that  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  go  out  into  that  particular  area  ahead 
of  our  triangulation  and  estimate  or  determine  astronomically  the 
longitude  and  latitude  which  will  not  fit  in  to  the  general  triangula- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  question  comes  up  frequently,  why  is  not  astronomy  all  you 
need  for  getting  this  longitude  and  latitude.  We  have  a  very  peculiar 
case  down  in  Porto  Rico  that  is  typical  of  all  areas  where  you  have 
mountains.  There  you  have  a  mountain  range,  the  backbone  of  the 
island,  about  90  miles  long,  and  about  30  miles  north  and  south. 

When  we  went  there  to  make  a  survey,  just  after  the  Spanish  war. 
we  found  a  latitude  station  at  Ponce,  on  the  south  coast,  and  a  lati- 
tude station  at  San  Juan,  on  the  north  coast  about  33  miles  apart  in 
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a  north  and  south  direction,  one  a  little  further  east  than  the  other. 
One  of  my  first  pieces  of  geodetic  work  was  to  make  an  accurate  tri- 
angulation  across  that  island,  which  was  done  in  1900,  and  when  we 
connected  those  two  astronomic  stations  we  found  that  the  width 
of  the  island,  as  shown  on  the  old"  chart  and  map  was  just  1  mile 
greater  than  the  actual  distance  given  hy  the  triangulation.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  all  astronomic  observations  are  referred  to  a 
vertical  line  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  water  surface,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  S?a  tilted  toward  the  island  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  tilted  toward  the  island,  so  that  these  two  vertical  lines  at 
Ponce  and  San  Juan  opened  up  and  took  too  much  of  the  sky  by 
just  a  mile.  Now,  just  think  of  what  happens.  Suppose,  for  instance 
you  go  out  to  your  western  States  and  want  to  run  a  boundary.  You 
have  an  astronomic  station  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  range 
and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  range,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  those  two  stations  determined  astronomicallv  may  be 
a  mile  or  half  a  mile  too  great,  and  you  have  two  boundary  fines 
depending  upon  whether  you  use  the  north  station  or  the  south  sta- 
tion. That  same  trouble  is  involved  in  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
now  in  connection  Vith  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado,  and  the  same  situation  applies  to  every  one  of  those  topo- 
graphic maps  of  the  Geological  Survey.  If  you  use  only  the  latitude 
and  longitude  determined  oy  astronomic  observation,  the  maps  will 
not  fit  when  you  bring  them  together. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  every  piece  of  development,  and  you 
might  sav  all  human  activit}^  outside  of  the  cities,  is  dependent  upon 
maps.  You  must  know  the  location  of  roads,  streams,  mountams, 
etc.,  and  you  must  know  the  configurations  of  the  ground.  We  are 
spending  money  for  soil  surveys,  timber  surveys,  reclamation,  and 
so  on,  and  unless  you  know  the  configuration  of  the  ground  and 
where  it  is,  it  is  very  difficult  for  an^^one  not  right  on  the  field  to 
know  just  what  you  have  there.  We  are  beginning  to  agitate  the 
development  of  water  power,  and  if  we  do  not  do  that  we  are  goinff 
to  be  outstripped  by  industries  of  all  the  other  countries  of  the  worlo! 
Switzerland,  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries 
are  developing  their  water,  systems  for  power,  and  there  is  a  big 
movement  of  that  kind  afoot  here.  Congress  appropriated  $250,000 
to  make  a  water-power  survey  from  somewhere  near  the  Potomac 
River  up  to  Maine.  They  can  not  tell  what  water  power  they  have 
unless  triey  know  first  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  the  location 
of  the  streams,  places  where  they  can  make  dams,  and  know  what 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  basin  would  be,  and  know  how  much  area 
is  to  be  flooded  when  they  put  up  the  dam.  They  must  know  all 
those  things  in  order  to  do  that  work  eflectively.  Following  that 
you  must  make  a  survey  of  the  streams  to  know  what  the  run-off  is 
per  year.  Of  course  the  Weather  Bureau  gives  you  the  rainfall,  and 
that  is  just  one  of  the  activities.  You  have  vast  areas  in  the  West 
that  can  be  irrigated.  Without  knowing  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  there  is  no  use  putting  in  a  dam  and  storing  water  unless 
you  know  whether  you  nave  a  sufficient  area  to  be  irrigated  by  the 
water  you  impound. 
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TRIANOULATION    WORK   IN   IDAHO. 


Mr.  SiiRRVE.  What  is  the  nec^essity  for  the  triangulation  work  in 
Idaho  at  this  time,  for  which  you  estimate  $21,000? 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  exactly  a  similar  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  ex- 
tending a  piece  of  triangulation  through  an  area  that  is  as  large  as 
France,  with  not  a  single  triangulation  station  in  it.  Every  civilized 
nation  or  every  well-developed  nation  of  the  world  has  extended  its 
triangulation  almost  entirely  over  its  whole  area.  This  has  heen 
done  in  England,  Japan,  and  all  the  European  countries  except 
Russia. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  But  their  land  area  is  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
with  ours. 

ifaj.  Bowie.  But  not  any  more  important  per  square  mile.  The 
Geological  Survey  has  refused  to  cooperate  witn  the  State  of  Montana 
in  making  topographic  maps  because  they  claim  that  they  must  wait 
until  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  extends  its  triangulation  into 
that  area,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are  earring  this  work  up 
through  the  northeast  comer  of  Idaho  and  into  Montana. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  some  of  this  land  desert  land  that  can  not  be 
used  for  any  purpose  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  it  is  desert  land,  but  when  this 
t»-iangulation  is  carried  over  these  arcs,  we  follow  the  line  it  is  the 
easiest  to  travel  over,  and  if  we  put  our  triangulation  here  [indicating] 
the  lines  can  be  extended  in  all  directions  from  there  to  the  area  where 
the  topographic  surveyino:  will  be  done.  I  should  judge,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  of  the 
Government,  to  anticipate  the  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment that  is  going  on,  and  will  certainly  increase  with  greater  rapidity 
in  the  very  near  future,  and  this  is  work  that  can  not  be  done  imme- 
diately, on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  you  need  it.  You  must 
break  up  these  great  areas  in  order  to  have  only  short  distances  to 
carry  spuis  to  any  particular  region  where  you  are  going  to  make  the 
surveys. 

TRIANGULATION    WORK,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I^et  us  take  up  the  item  for  triangulation  work  at 
Nashville,  Tonn.,  $14,000. 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  triangulation  work  at  Nashville  is  shown  here  in 
red  [indicating].  There  is  one  piece  from  Nashville  to  Memphis  and 
another  one  from  Nashville  up  here  to  I^ouisville.  That  is  done  at 
the  recj[ue«st  of  the  Geolo^cal  Purvey.  They  are  making  topographic 
maps  m  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  jn  cooperation  with  those  States, 
those  States  paying  about  one-half  of  the  field  expenses  of  the  topo- 
graphic work,  and  that  is  for  the  immediate  control  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey's  topograpliic  sheets.  If  we  had  no  request  from  the 
Geological  Survey  on  our  books  we  would  shnply  ^o  into  these  graet 
areas  where  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to-day.  For  instance,  here 
[indicating]  is  the  State  of  Iowa  with  not  a  single  geographic  position 
in  it  that  can  be  used  for  charting  the  State.  South  Dakota  is  almost 
as  bad  as  well  as  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  Nebraska  has  had 
a  little  work  done  across  the  eastern  end  of  the  State  here  [indi- 
cating]. 
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MONEY   ALLOTTED   BY  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Pid  you  have  any  money  allotted  to  you  by  the  War 
Department  for  this  work  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  some  money  allotted  to  us  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  war,  and  we  used  that  for  the  establishment  of 
geographic  positions  along  our  southeastern  coast,  which  was  considered 
the  most  important  strategic  point  of  our  country.  If  Germany  had 
broken  through  on  the  other  side,  or,  rather,  had  defeated  the  Allies, 
before  we  got  into  the  fight,  it  was  assumed  by  the  War  Department 
that  landings  would  be  made  at  any  one  of  those  innumerable  harbors 
along  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  troops  moved  to  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  and  then  Pittsburgh  would  have  been  attacked.  The 
plans  of  the  War  Department  were  that  they  anticipated  that  the 
plan  of  Germany  would  be  to  come  in  here  where  there  was  little 
<;hance  of  defense,  march  overland  to  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  so 
on,  and  attack  the  big  industrial  centers.  They  knew  that  if  they 
^ould  attack  Birmingham,  Pittsburgh,  and  some  of  the  big  industrial 
centers,  we  would  be  very  badly  crippled.  They  also  gave  us  some 
money  for  making  this  geodetic  work  on  the  Rio  Grande  when  they 
were  expecting  they  would  have  to  either  defend  the  frontier  there 
or  go  across.  To  snow  the  advantage  of  this  work  for  the  Military 
Establishment,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Army  in  anticipating 
the  Geological  Survey,  because  the  Geological  Survey  had  not  the 
money  to  do  the  work  for  them,  made  reconnaissance  topographic 
maps,  by  their  Cavalry  officers  and  others,  and  started  over  nere  at 
San  Antonio  and  worked  over  here  to  Laredo,  a  distance  of  something 
like  150  miles.  When  their  surveys  met,  coming  from  the  two  direc- 
tions, they  overlapped  exactly  2  miles,  and  thev  have  not  been  able 
to  straiehten  them  out  since.  I  think  they  have  practically  dis- 
carded tnem  except  for  local  purposes. 

Now,  there  is  also  the  question  of  airplane  surveying.  Undoubt- 
edly we  are  going  to  have  lots  of  routes  surveyd  by  the  Air  Service. 
We  must  get  these  longitudes  and  latitudes  establisned  in  order  that 
we  can  hitch  up  the  photographs  made  from  airplanes  onto  these 
State  maps;  otherwise,  you  will  have  State  maps  by  airplanes,  State 
maps  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  State  maps  by  somebody  else, 
ana  you  will  find  different  distances  and  positions  from  the  several 
maps.  Our  triangulation  is  really  the  foundation  for  all  kinds  of 
surveys,  and,  eventually,  every  farm  comer  is  going  to  be  tied  into 
this  system,  but  not  until  the  land  becpmes  more  valuable.  Massa- 
chusetts to-day  has  a  law  that  every  survey  of  a  farm  must  be  tied 
into  the  triangulation  system  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
The  State  has  extended  a  lot  of  this  control  work  in  between  our 

Eoints,  and  if  a  county  surveyor  there  locates  a  farm,  in  running  its 
oundaries,  he  must  hitch  that  farm  up  to  this  coordinating  system 
50  as  to  give  longitudes  and  latitudes  for  each  comer  of  themrm. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Are  naany  States  providing  for  that  now? 
Maj.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  Massachusetts  is  the  only  one  but  I  am  sure 
these  older  States  like  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  and  many  parts 
of  New  York,  are  going  to  do  it.  They  have  got  to  do  it,  because, 
otherwise,  they  will  have  confusion.  More  law  suits  are  the  results 
of  bad  boimdaries  than  any  other  one  thing,  and  tlie  money  saved  in 
lawsuits  alone  would  go  a  long  way  toward  making  accurate  maps 
•of  the  country. 
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I  think  vou  would  be  interested  in  seeing  the  situation  with  regard 
to  some  of  these  coim tries.  All  of  these  maps  [indicating]  are  on  the 
same  scale;  but  before  I  go  into  that,  I  would  like  to  show  you  really 
what  this  triangulation  is.  Here  is  a  book  that  has  a  lot  of  this 
work  in  it  [indicating]. 

VALUE   OF   TRIANGULATION   WORK. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  what  practical  value  is  this  work  just  at  this 
time  ?  Land  titles  are  pretty  well  established  now  in  almost  all  the 
States. 

JVfaj.  Bowie.  I  should  say  that  the  principal  value  of  this  work 
at  the  present  time  is  to  anticipate  mucn  of  the  surveying  and  map- 
ping that  is  being  done  and  is  going  to  be  done,  and  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  Government  can  afford  to  delay  this  kind  of  work  with  a 
small  appropriation  that  is  going  to  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  As  I  said  before,  there  is  hardly  a  human 
activity  that  is  not  directly  dependent  upon  an  accurate  map,  and 
you  can  not  get  an  accurate  map  without  having  proper  control. 
I  know  you  do  not  want  to  be  burdened  with  letters,  but  I  have  just 
picked  up  three  letters  that  came  to  our  office  within  the  last  day 
asking  for  certain  information.  Here  is  one  from  Mr.  McArthur,  of 
Oregon,  who  wants  certain  information  in  reference  to  the  lakes  in 
that  State. 

Here  is  a  man  in  New  York  who  wants  to  get  accurate  control 
data  in  Florida.    He  states: 

I  was  in  charge  of  the  soil  survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  several  years  and  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  along  such  lines,  but  I  must  have 
a  good  base  map  constructed  first  in  order  to  make  a  soil  survey  and  drainage  survey 
and  estimates  on  this  project. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  in  reference  to  the 
development  of  mineral  resources,  etc.  They  are  all  based  on  the 
map.  This  money  for  precise  triangulation  does  not  affect  the 
Coast  Survey  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  If  we  do  not  jget  this 
money  we  will  simply  hold  off  until  we  do  get  it,  but  I  thmk  it  is 
affecting  the  Nation  adversely  by  not  having  accurate  topographic 
maps.  Fortv-three  per  cent  of  our  area  has  been  topograpnically 
mapped,  with  various  degrees  of  accuracy,  and  only  20  per  cent  of 
it  is  adequately  mapped  for  engineering  needs,  and  we  have  80  per 
cent  to  do  now,  and  we  believe  we  ought  to  bring  this  to  your  atten- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  development  of  the  country,  and  reafly,  in  order 
to  enable  the  people  to  malce  money  so  we  can  tax  them  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  a  number  of  things  we  would  perhaps  like 
to  do,  but  this  is  a  period  of  economy. 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  certainly  true. 

TRAVEB6B  WORK  IN  MISSISSIPPI,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  just  what  you  mean  by 
traverse  in  Mississippi,  500  miles  of  Ime,  $21,000. 

Maj.  Bowie.  Traverse,  Mr.  Chairman,  gives  the  same  results  as 
triangulation.  Instead  of  measuring  one  base  line  an  actual  dis- 
tance over  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  then  forming  triangles  by 
prominent  points  on  hills  and  measuring  the  angles,  we  measure 
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direct  distances  along  a  railroad  or  country  road  where  the  land  is 
very  flat  and  heavily  wooded  so  that  you  can  not  see  from  one  point 
to  another  a  long  distance  away.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  kind  of 
work  you  do  in  running  a  survey  for  a  highway  or  for  a  railroad 
extension,  but  we  do  it  with  extreme  accuracy  so  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  positions  we  furnish. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  $64,200  for  this  kind  of  work? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  that  work,  in  addition  to  the  work 
in  Mississippi,  will  be  from  Wisconsin  across  southern  Minnesota  and 
down  through  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  Geological  Survey,  as  1 
understand  it,  has  informed  the  State  officials  of  Minnesota,  who  are 
cooperating  with  them,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  start  the  topo- 
graphic work  in  the  southern  part  of  their  State  until  the  Coast 
Survey  has  completed  that  line  of  control.  So  we  are  telling  you  the 
hard-luck  story  of  the  other  man,  because  we  are  simply  the  agency 
to  help  him  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  great  damage  would  be  done  to  that  country 
if  this  work  was  delayed  for  a  little  while  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  You  can  not  estimate  that  in  dollars  and  cents,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  may  be  mineral  surveys  needed  there,  and  they 
have  to  make  soil  surveys.  They  have  to  know  the  configuration  of 
the  ground  before  they  can  develop  an  area.  Many  of  the  eastern 
States  are  well  off  in  this  respect.  Maryland,  for  instance,  has 
topographic  surveys  over  its  whole  area,  and  the  engineers  and  the 
State  geologist  say  it  has  been  of  immense  value  to  the  State.  Each 
of  the  otate  engineering  associations  has  backed  this  project  of  having 
the  country  mapped  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  As  you  probn 
ably  know,  Congressman  Temple  of  Pennsylvania  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  topographic  mapping  of  the  country  within  20 
years,  tne  total  cost  to  the  Government  oeing  something  like  $37,000,- 
000  or  less  than  the  cost  of  one  battleship. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  laid  out  your  work  so  that  the  country  can 
be  covered  in  the  20-year  period  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  plans  to-day  by  which  every  bit  of 
the  country  will  be  controlled  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,00i0,  We 
will  have  accurate  geographic  positions  and  elevations  within  some 
25  or  30  miles  of  any  point  in  the  country,  and  then  that  will  be  done 
forever  and  it  will  never  be  any  further  expense  to  the  country.  Now, 
you  might  say  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  the  States,  and  this 
is  a  very  important  point.  When  you  consider  that  here  is  a  line 
that  goes  through  four  States,  you  can  imagine  the  difficulty  of 
getting  those  four  States  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  is  that  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  from  central  Wisconsin,  I  have  forgotten  for 
the  moment  the  name  of  the  place,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Minne- 
sota, westward  in  southern  Minnesota  to  a  point  in  South  Dakota  just 
above  Sioux  Falls,  and  then  southward  through  the  State  of  Iowa 
down  to  Kansas  City  in  Missouri.  There  are  really  five  States  in- 
volved. You  could  not  possibly  get  five  States  to  do  that  work  con- 
jointly. We  would  have  the  same  difficulty  in  doing  this  work  in 
that  manner  that  they  have  had  in  Australia.  There  they  have  a 
number  of  provinces  or  whatever  they  call  their  divisions,  and  things 
were  so  chaotic  when  the  map  of  one  State  or  province  joined  another 
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that  they  had  what  they  called  a  conference  of  the  surveyors  general 
in  about  1914,  and  they  held  up  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  as  a  model  of  what  they  should  have  in  Australia,  and  said 
that  until  they  could  have  one  central  organization  to  do  all  of  this 
ivork  they  would  have  chaos  in  all  of  their  surveys  and  maps. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  wide  a  strip  does  that  cover? 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  shown  here  [indicating  on  map]  very  much 
^der  than  it  is.  It  is  simply  a  line  following  a  railroad.  This  line 
is  following  a  railroad  in  Indiana  and  this  one  in  Ilhnois. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  have  tried  all  kinds 
of  boundary  line  lawsuits  in  northern  Iowa,  and  I  never  heard  of  that 
survey  up  through  that  part  of  the  State. 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  what  we  want  this  money  to  do.  Your  State 
geologist  is  howling  for  some  control.  There  is  not  a  single  point  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  whose  latitude  and  longitude  is  known  accurately. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Suppose  you  did  run  that  line  through  down  there, 
wha*  public  purpose  would  it  serve,  and  let  me  imply  in  this  question 
that  where  a  man  out  there  has  lived  on  a  farm  for  25  years,  his  bound- 
ary line  is  fixed  by  his  right  of  possession  whether  you  run  a  survey 
through  there  or  not. 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  he  has  4  acres  more  land  and  his  neighbor  is 
therefore  4  acres  short  in  his  land,  his  title  is  fixed  by  right  of  adverse 

Possession,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  just  what  practical 
enefit  there  is  in  this  work. 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  first  benefit  would  be  that  after  that  line  was 
run,  the  Geological  Survev  would  begin  cooperating  with  your  State 
in  making  a  topographical  map,  and  they  will  not  go  into  your  State 
until  those  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  determined. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  are  making  maps  of  various  counties  in 
Iowa,  because  I  have  had  two  or  three  of  them  in  my  district. 

Maj.  Bowie.  I  think  they  are  soil  survey  maps. 

Mr.  Dic:kin80N.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  map  I  am  talking  about,  Mr.  Dickinson,  is  a  real 
engineer's  map;  a  map  that  you  can  sell  a  farm  by,  and  that  is  no 
joke.  They  really  can  do  it.  If  you  have  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  of  your  area  followed  by  a  soil  survey,  and  the  amount  of 
rainfall  ^ou  get  in  that  area,  you  can  tell  whether  that  land  is  suitable 
for  certain  kinds  of  crops,  whether  you  can  run  a  binder  over  the  land 
or  not,  or  whether  there  are  a  lot  of  bluff's  or  swamps  on  it. 

We  know  that  in  Iowa,  because  one  quarter  section  is  just  about 
the  same  as  another. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  can  answer  Mr.  Dickinson's  question  bv  giving  one 
specific  case  that  happened  in  Iowa.  It  happened  that  the  Doundary 
line  was  down  on  the  line  between  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  they 
called  on  us  to  go  up  there  and  tell  them  whether  this  particular 
land  was  in  Missouri  or  in  Iowa,  and  we  determined  that  by  these 
methods. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  only  purpose  of  my  inq^uiry  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  practical  thing  to  do  m  spreading  the  work 
over  the  country  or  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  worth  what  it  is 
costing. 

Maj.  Bowie.  Well,  I  should  say  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  are  putting  up  haft  th(^  money  for  their  topographic 
maps,  and  they  must,  therefore,  want  them  pretty  badlv^ 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  are  doing  that  themselves,  are  they  not  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  States  are  giving  the  Geological  Survey  one-half 
of  the  cost  under  a  cooperative  plan,  and  you  are  appropriating  the 
other  half. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  just  what 
States  have  that  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Government  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  you  would  have  to  find  out  from  the  Geological 
Survey.  I  know  that  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  Pennsvl- 
vania,  and  New  York  are  now  m  a  cooperative  agreement,  and  I 
know  that  Montana  wants  to  be,  but  the  Geological  Survey  will  not 
go  in  there  to  do  topographic  work  until,  these  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes are  established  for  them,  because  they  say  it  wul  be  very  waste- 
ful, and  they  have  so  much  other  work  to  do  where  they  liave  the 
control  that  they  prefer  not  to  go  into  those  areas  ahead  of  us. 

PRECISE   LEVELING  IN   WISCONSIN    AND  MINNESOTA,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  we  will  take  up  the  item  of  precise  leveling,  for 
which  you  estimate  $28,920.  I  wish  you  would  t^U  us  the  necessity 
for  precise  leveling  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  first  item,  for 
which  you  estimate  $9,960. 

Major  Bowie.  The  precise  leveling  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  was  all  requested  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  the  skuxG  purpose  that  they 
requested  the  geographic  positions.  All  of  their  topographic  map- 
ping is  based  upon  these  accurate  elevations  that  we  furnish  by  our 
precise  leveling. 

Mr.  HuTCuiNsox.  Do  you  send  out  three  different  men  to  do  these 
three  different  kinds  of  work  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  very  small  units.  A  triangu- 
lation  party,  for  instance,  will  consist  of  the  observer,  3  assistants, 
and  6  li^ht  keepers,  about  10  in  all,  and  they  are  doing  work  that  is 
totally  different  from  this  leveling,  wliich  must  be  done  along  rail- 
roads and  highways.  A  leveling  party  would  consist  of  an  engineer 
and  five  assistants,  and  our  engineers  do  the  actual  observing  them- 
selves. They  do  not  stay  in  tne  nearest  town  and  send  somebody 
out  to  do  it  lor  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Could  not  one  party  do  the  whole  thing  ? 

Maj.  Bou^E.  Not  at  the  same  time.  You  understand,  we  are  not 
running  any  leveling  out  here  in  Idaho,  for  instance,  because  that  is 
a  mountainous  country. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  doing  precise  leveling  work  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  and  also  traverse  work  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  It  really  makes  no  difference,  because  if  you  had  one 
party  doing  it  you  would  simply  have  to  increase  it  by  six  men,  and  we 
find  we  have  better  control  of  the  work  to  send  an  engineer  out  in 
charge  of  one  piece  of  work  and  let  another  man  follow  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  thought  this  was  perhaps  like  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  sending  out  a  half  dozen  different  people  to  kill  boll 
weevd,  etc.     I  was  on  that  committee  for  several  years. 

Maj.  Bowie.  But  we  are  doing  two  different  kinds  of  work;  one  is 
to  determine  geographic  positions  and  the  other  is  to  determine 
elevation.     They  use  different  instruments  and  different  methods. 
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^Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  traverse  work  is  simply  determining  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another. 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  length  and  direction. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Almost  anybody  could  do  that  work. 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes;  we  tried  that  during  the  war  and  we  had  to  do  a 
lot  of  it  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  try  to  get  the  levels  of  your  triangulation 
stations  as  you  go  along  ? 

Maj.  Bo\^aE.  Only  approximately.  We  only  need  the  elevations 
of  triangulation  stations  for  the  purpose  of  referring  those  observa- 
tions down  to  sea  level.  That  is  one  of  the  little  corrections,  and  for 
practical  purposes  we  do  not  depend  upon  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  must  have  tne  levels,  though,  pretty  accurately 
determined  in  order  to  make  use  of  your  triangulation. 

Maj.  Bo\^aE.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  sir:  When  we  measure  a  base 
line,  a  line,  say,  5  mues  long,  between  two  hills,  we  run  accurate 
elevations  along  that  line  and  refer  every  one  of  the  inclined  tape 
lengths  to  the  horizontal,  and  then  we  need  to  know  the  elevation  of 
that  base  line  as  a  whole  above  sea  level,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  sea 
level. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  level  of  the  base  line  must  be  accurately  deter- 
mined at  the  beginning  of  your  work? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  then  vou  approximate  the  levels  of  the  various 
triangulation  points  by  calculation? 

Maj.  Bowie.  We  simply  take  vertical  angles,  but  that  is  a  very 
crude  way  of  getting  differences  of  elevations  as  compared  with  this 
spirit  leveling  that  the  engineers  use. 

ASTRONOMIC    LONGITUPE     DETERMINATIONS,     NEW     MEXICO,     COLORADO,    IDAHO,     AND 

MINNESOTA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Major,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  these  various 
miscellaneous  items  for  which  you  estimate  $18,000,  for  instance, 
astronomic  longitude  determinations.  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Minnesota,  $3,000. 

Maj.  Bowie.  We  are  using  those  longitude  determinations  in  order 
to  get  what  we  call  true  azimuths  for  adjusting  this  triangulation  into 
its  final  position  as  an  incident  to  the  triangulation. 

DETERMINATION    OP  INTENSITY   OP   GRAVITY   IN   TEXAS,  OKLAHOMA,  AND    KANSAS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  mean  by  *^ determination  of  intensity 
of  gravity  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,^'  for  which  you  estimate 
$3,000? 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  a  problem  that  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  surveying.  We  are  carrying  on  that  work  to  help  geologists. 
We  have  found  that  by  means  of  gravity  determinations  we  can  arrive 
at  a  fair  value  of  the  densities  of  the  earth's  material  down  to  about 
60  miles  below  sea  level.  In  other  words,  we  have  found  that  moun- 
tainous areas  are  lighter  than  those  along  the  coast.  We  have  also 
found  that  we  can  locate  ridges  of  very  dense  crystalline  rock  that  are 
not  exposed  at  the  surface,  and  down  here  in  northern  Texas  and  in 
eastern  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  they  have  bored  innumerable  wells  to 
prospect  for  oil,  and  in  a  certain  oelt  thay  have  found  these  granite 
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rocks  within  1,000  feet  or  so  of  the  surface,  and  the  geologists  of  the 
Geological  Survey  feel  that  we  can  take  our  pendmums  there  and 
outline  that  ridge  and  tell  the  oil  people  where  they  should  not  bore. 
We  have  a  very  remarkable  case  up  here  in  Minneapolis.  We  deter- 
mined the  intensity  of  gravitv  there  some  years  ago  and  the  intensity 
of  the  gravity  was  very  much  greater  than  we  had  anticipated.  We 
had  no  explanation  at  the  time,  but  a  few  years  ago  they  bored  a  w^ell 
there  and  within  one  or  two  thousand  feet  of  the  surface  they  struck 
crystalline  rock  and  that  gave  us  the  explanation,  showing  that  grav- 
ity observations  may  give  us  some  indication  as  to  the  density  of  the 
material  under  the  surface,  not  exposed  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  you  express  the  comparative  gravity  or  the 
intensity  of  the  gravity  at  different  points  ?  You  must  refer  back  to 
-some  base.     What  is  the  base  'i 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  base  is  Washington,  over  here  in  the  office  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  vSurvey.  Everything  is  dependent  upon  that. 
The  way  we  get  the  difference  in  gravity  between  two  places  is  to 
swing  a  small  pendulum  about  one-quarter  of  a  meter,  or  about 
9  inciies  long,  at  this  base  station,  and  find  out  within  a  ten-millionth 
or  so  of  a  second  how  long  it  takes  to  make  an  oscillation,  and  then  we 
go  to  the  field  station  and  determine  the  period  of  the  pendulum  at 
that  place,  and  knowing  the  difference  in  the  time  of  the  swinging  of 
the  pendulum  at  the  two  places  we  get  the  difference  in  gravity  and 
compute  the  value  of  gravity  to  within  about  one-millionth  part. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then,  you  consider  the  intensity  of  gravity  in 
Washington  as  one,  do  you  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir! 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  your  unit? 

Maj.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  use  it  that  way.  We  use  what  we 
call  dynes  or  centimeters.  It  is  really  the  acceleration  that  a  falling 
body  will  have  at  this  place  in  centimeters. 

MAGNETIC   OBSERVATIONS    AND   MERIDIAN    UNES. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  We  have  gotten  quite  far  away  from  the  subject  of 
the  magnetic  work.  We  will  now  take  up  again  the  item  '*for  con- 
tinuing magnetic  observations  and  to  estaolish  meridian  lines.'' 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  detailed  statement  in  reference 
to  the  magnetic  work.  As  I  said  in  opening  up  this  specific  appro- 
priation, we  asked  for  $35,000  in  order  to  mam  tain  the  work  the  same 
as  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  Two  men  were  brought  into  the  Budget 
office  who  had  never  been  in  the  Government  before,  and  in  a  week's 
time  they  knew  all  about  the  Coast  Survey,  and  thought  that  terrestrial 
magnetism  had  no  place  in  the  Government,  so  they  tried  to  cut  out 
all  the  appropriation,  and  finally  struck  off  $10,000,  which  would 
result  in  tne  abandonment  of  one  of  our  field  parties  and  one  of  our 
observatories  that  has  been  in  operation  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  observatory  would  be  abandoned  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Cheltenham,  Md.,  for  example,  or  any  one  of  them. 
They  all  have  the  same  relative  importance,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  ask  you  to  consider  adhering  to  the  present  language  of  this  year's 
appropriation,  and  not  change  it  as  suggested  in  the  estimates, 
because  that  would  give  us  an  opportunity  of  having  it  all  under 
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Federal  survejrs  and  magnetics  and  would  not  take  away  from  us 
something  that  has  taken  so  long  to  build  up,  and  has  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  compass,  the  magnetic  needle,  and  which 
would  result  in  a  very  serious  situation.  Furthermore,  we  will  be 
deprived  of  one  of  our  field  parties,^  and  by  way  of  explanation, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  these  repeat  stations  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  about  180  of  them  and  every  five  years  we  go 
back  and  check  up  the  information  we  have  to  see  if  there  is  any 
variation  at  that  point  as  conipared  with  five  years  before.  We  will 
have  to  abandon  that  work  ii  we  do  not  get  as  much  money  as  we 
did  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  shown  anywhere  in  the  record  specifically 
the  occasion  for  these  magnetic  observations,  and  their  effect  upon 
naviffation  and  upon  surveying? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  put  that  in  the 
record. 

Col.  Jones.  The  argument  for  magnetic  work  is  purely  a  service  to 
the  public.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  constant  program,  especially 
in  these  observatories  which  work  day  and  night. 

OBSERVATORIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  observatories  have  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Five. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Col.  Jones.  One  in  Honolulu,  one  in  Sitka,  Alaska,  one  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  one  in  Cheltenham,  Md.,  about  20  miles  from  Washington,  and 
one  in  Porto  Rico.  Those  have  all  been  established  about  20  years. 
We  should  not  reduce  the  number,  because  we  really  need  more. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Colonel,  you  have  not  told  us  the  necessity  for  them. 
What  is  the  use  in  navigation  of  these  magnetic  observations  with 
reference  to  the  variation  of  the  needle. 

Col.  Jones.  The  requests  we  have  from  surveyors  and  others  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  represent  the  value  of  the  magnetic  declina- 
tions; that  is,  the  variation  in  various  parts  of  the -country  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  It  varies  in  almost  everv  section  of  the  country. 
Some  are  more  active  areas  than  others.  In  each  one  of  our  charts 
we  show  the  true  north  and  the  magnetic  north  and  also  on  every 
one  of  our  nautical  charts,  which  is  a  guide  immediately  to  the  navi- 
gator in  reading  his  position. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Furthermore,  navigators  in  sailing  along  the  coast 
and  in  coming  into  and  leaving  our  ports  steer  by  the  needle,  do  they 
not? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  in  order  to  steer  correctly  they  must  have  some 
reliable  information  as  to  true  north. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  get  it  right  on  these  charts  which 
we  kept  up  to  date,  and  any  variations  we  find  over  the  previous 
observation  are  immediately  placed  on  a  new  issue  of  these  charts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  your  estimate  for  1923  about  the  same  as  you  have 
had  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  get  $35,000. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Does  your  estimate  include  any  increase  in  salaries  t 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  it  will  require  $35,000  to  take  care  of  the  various 
observatories  that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  will  take  that  amount  to  continue  the  present  work; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  if  you  did  not  get  that  simi  you  would  have  to 
close  up  one  of  them. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  cut  out  one  of  our  two  field  parties. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  why  is  it  necessary  to  maintain  all  of  them  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Because  the  disturbances  in  the  areas  are  so  different. 
For  instance,  Cheltenham  would  take  care  of  a  certain  locality  of 
several  himdred  miles,  whereas  the  one  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  would  nave 
no  bearing  on  the  Cheltenham  observatory  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Furthermore,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  needle  varies 
from  year  to  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  constant  variation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  strong  point.  If  we  could  come 
to  you  and  say  that  this  year  we  will  finish  because  the  magnetic 
needle  remains  just  as  our  observations  have  shown,  that  would  end 
the  work  J  but  in  five  years  or  even  in  a  year  or  six  months  we  find 
quite  a  difference  due  to  local  disturbances,  and  we  find  out  by  con- 
stant observations  whether  that  is  temporary  or  permanent;  that 
is,  whether  it  is  permanent  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  relatively  permanent? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  never  permanent  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  have  an  estimate  here  of  $4,290  for  field 
parties;  what  do  thev  do  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  field  parties  go  out  to  these  180  repeat  stations 
and  they  stay  there  for  a  few  days  and  are  supposed  to  visit  each 
station  about  once  in  five  years  to  check  up  the  past  records  and  see 
if  there  is  any  variation.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  do  that  then  to  try 
to  establish  any.  permanent  stations  which  would  need  buildings  and 
a  permanent  oDserver  at  each  one  of  the  points.  So  that  we  take 
care  of  all  of  these  repeat  or  field  stations  at  certain  periods  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way,  and  do  not  have  to  establish  any  permanent  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  one  party  in  Alaska. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  at  Sitlca. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  they  are  there  only  about  three  months. 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  they  are  there  all  the  year.  At  Sitka  we  have 
an  observatory  also. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  man  busy  there  for  the  whole  year? 

Col  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  busy  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Jn  your  increased  estimate  for  Federal,  boundary, 
and  State  surveys  of  about  $130,000,  are  there  any  increases  in 
salaries  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  no  increase  in  salaries.  I  would  like  to  show 
vou  this  picture,  showing,  for  instance,  what  is  necessary  in  the 
Philippines.  These  towers  are  over  200  feet  high  and  have  to  be 
built  by  our  commissioned  officers,  and  we  have  to  use  them  because 
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Mr.  iiCTcraNSO.v.  Are  tnose  towers  ouiit  out  ot  your  appropriation  i 
Col.  Jones.  Part  out  of  it  comes  of  the  insular  government,  but 
we  furnish  the  officers  to  do  the  work. 

CHELTENHAM,  MD.,  OBSERVATORT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  you  are  estimating  for  a  new  office  building 
at  the  Cheltenham  Observatory,  $4,500. 

Major  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  mistake.  When  they  cut 
the  estimate  from  $50,000  do\^Ti  to  $25,000,  that  item  should  have 
been  omitted. 

Mr.  SnBEVE.  What  about  the  item  for  the  erection  for  an  observa- 
torv  in  the  Canal  Zone  or  Guam,  $10,000. 

Col.  Jones.  That  was  also  a  mistake.  The  budget  officer  cut  that 
out,  too,  so  that  neither  one  of  those  items  shoiud  be  in  there.  I 
have  simply  drawn  a  pencil  through  them  in  this  book. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  there  is  an  increase  here  in  the  item  for 
"outfit"  from  $12,600  to  $23,900. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  field  work.  That  would  be  cut  down  proportionately  if 
we  were  %ot  allotted  the  amoimt  we  have  asked  for. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  also  quite  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
item  of  fuel. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  for  the  same  reason,  sir. 

FOB  EXECUTING   PRECISE   TRIANOULATION   AND   LEVELING   IN    EARTHQUAKE    REGIONS 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  ''  executing  precise  trian^atiou 
and  leveling  in  regions  subject  to  earthquakes,  $15,000." 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  item  nas  been  made  necessary  and 
advocated  bv  practically  the  whole  State  of  California.  We  have 
reaUzed,  without  any  coaching,  the  need  of  a  resurvey  of  that  area. 
In  some  places  our  marks  have  moved  as  high  as  25  feet;  that  is,  the 
earth's  crust  has  shifted.  I  do  not  know  just  what  argument  you 
would  like  to  hear,  but  I  have  here  quite  a  number  of  letters 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  We  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  let- 
ters.   We  would  rather  hear  the  necessity  for  this  appropriation. 

Col.  Jones.  Some  Congressmen  have  written  to  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
Mr.  Hoover  asked  me  to  bring  them  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  Mr.  Lea  say  about  it  2 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Lea  says: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Seismo- 
lo^cal  Society  of  America,  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  in  reference  to  an  extra  appro- 
priation for  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  enable  that  bureau  to 
carry  on  investigations  in  California  in  order  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  land 
due  to  earthquaikes.  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
oi  a  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Here  is  another  one  from  Mr.  Osborne: 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ralph  Arnold  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  information  in  regard  to 
the  results  of  the  California  eartnquake  of  1906,  and  Mr.  Arnold  told  me  that  it  was 
Qeceeeary  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  do  this  work. 
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Mr.  Sheeve.  What  is  the  extreme  necessity  for  this  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  They  are  absolutely  needed,  both  in  the  cities  as  well 
as  throughout  the  farm  sections  to  help  them  in  future  development. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  the  same  character  of  work  you  have  been 
doing? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  is  simply  going  over  the  same  work  and  doing 
it  again,  so  far  as  California  is  concerned  t 

CoL  Jones.  We  did  that  work  accurately  and  we  felt  it  was  per- 
manent. But  the  earthquakes  have  upset  many  of  our  records  and 
the  information  we  have  is  unreliable.  It  is  q^uite  an  unusual  situa- 
tion, of  course,  but  we  thought  we  ought  to  bring  it  to  you  in  a  very 
definite  manner  because  there  are  a  large  number  of  letters  that  we 
have  received  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  lai^e  an  area  does  that  disturbance  cover? 

Col.' Jones.  It  covers  California  and  will  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
go  into  New  Mexico  to  locate  the  positions  accurately. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  what  point  do  you  find  that  great  changes  have 
occurred  ? 

Col.  Jones.  In  the  vicinitv  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  change  of  25  feet  in  the  level? 

Col.  Jones.  A  change  in  the  triangulation  stations  and  th#  shaping 
of  the  earth^s  crust. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Suppose  you  recheck  that  this  year  and  have 
another  earthquake  next  year.  It  will  be  necessary  under  those 
circumstances  to  recheck  a^ain,  will  it  not? 

Col.  Jones.  Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  nature  we 
have  got  to  meet  the  condition  which  is  presented. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  done  in  countries  like  Italy,  where  they 
have  earthquakes  much  more  frequently  than  we  have  here  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  imagine  from  what  I  know  about  it  that  they  imme- 
diatelv  go  down  there  and  resurvey  those  sections,  because  I  have 
talked,  to  Italian  geodesists  and  astronomers  and  they  have  advised 
me  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  any  such  change  so  that  there  is  any 
practical  necessity  for  this  checking  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  there  is  a  change  up  to  25  feet.  In  other 
words,  the  surface  over  a  certain  area  has  snif ted.  Of  course,  that 
is  rather  extreme.  I  should  say  5  or  10  feet  would  be  more  nearly 
the  average. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  A  shift  of  2  feet  would  wreck  all  the  buildings 
there  are  in  any  locality,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  wrecked  them  all  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Might  not  another  earthquake  shift  it  back? 

Col.  Jones.  Hardly  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  it  would  not  shift  the  buildings  back. 

Col.  Jones.  I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  arguments  as  to  why  we  should 
not  do  anything,  but  while  I  have  my  job  I  feel  that  I  can  not  ignore 
these  pleadings.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Day,  the 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  in  seismology  of  the  Cam^e 
Institution  of  Washington,  and  here  is  a  letter  from  L.  W.  Wallace, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies, 
who  asked  me  to  present  this  matter  to  this  committee.  So  you  see 
I  did  not  initiate  it. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  The  thing  we  want  to  know  about  is  the  practical 
necessity  for  this  appropriation. 

Col.  tJoNES.  I  think  there  is  not  only  the  necessity  for  correcting 
the  control  points  in  that  area,  which  is  very  important,  but  it  wiU 
also  have  a  bearing  on  what  tne  possibilities  or  the  indications  are 
for  the  future. 

If  you  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  these 
letters  in  the  record.     They  show  the  need  of  doing  this  work  as  a 

Eart  of  comprehensive  investigations  now  being  done  which  are 
oped  to  lead  to  the  prediction  of  the  time  and  place  of  future  earth- 
quakes. 
The  Chairman.  They  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

January  25,  1922. 
Col.  E.  Lester  Jones, 

Director  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Col.  Jones:  There  is  one  item  in  the  Coast  Survey  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year  in  which  a  great  many  scientific  men  throughout  the  country  and  many 
prominent  citi^^ens  ol  California  have  a  deep  interest.  1  refer  to  the  item  of  $15,000 
lor  primary  triangulation  and  precise  leveling  in  California  with  the  specific  purpose 
of  obtainin)^  trustworthy  facts  regarding  the  land  movements  in  that  State. 

Astronomical  observations  in  the  two  chief  obser\'atorie8  of  (California  (lick  Obser- 
vatory and,  Uidah)  in  a  series  of  observations  extending  over  some  -0  years  have 
given  reason  }o  believe  that  a  definite  land  movement  or  drift  northward  has  been 
going  on  throughout  that  time.  This  movement  is  not  an  insignificant  matter.  It 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  1  foot  or  18  inches  per  year. 

In  confirmation  of  this  we  know  that  the  ^eat  earthquake  which  caused  such 
tremendous  destruction  to  San  Francisco  and  vjicinity  in  1906  was  a  land  slip  amounting 
to  from  10  to  15  feet  in  many  localities.  Now,  such  a  destructive  land  slip  can  hardly 
mean  anything  else  to  an  ei^neer  than  the  result  of  accumulated  strains  which  have 
continued  to  the  breaking  j>oint  and  then  found  release  in  a  sudden  destnictiveslip. 
Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  business  forethought,  as  well  as  one  of  great  scientific 
interest  to  geologists  ana  others,  that  we  should  find  out  as  soon  as  possible  the  direc- 
tion and  amount  of  these  strains,  and  ascertain  the  location  where  they  are  liable  to 
become  dangerous.  Whether  we  are  considering  the  proposed  \'iadu'ct  across  San 
Francisco  Bav  or  the  protection  of  the  wat^r  supply  of  Los  Ange!es,  the  problem  is 
the  same.  We  must  know  precisely  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  movements 
to  be  expected,  whether  they  are  likely  to  increase  to  dangerous  magnitude  so  as  to 
cause  slipe,  and  finally  where  such  slips  may  be  expecteo  to  occtu".  If  they  are  found 
to  threathen  regions  of  considerable  population,  appropriate  protection  by  building 
regulation  must  oe  provided. 

There  is  only  one  agencjr  in  this  coimtry  which  is  competent  to  give  us  precisely 
this  information  and  that  is  the  United  States  CV>ast  and  Geodetic  SurVey,  with  its 
well  developed  system  of  primary  triangulation  and  precise  leveling.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  astronomers  that  they  have  discovered  tnis  situation  with  instruments 
of  low  precision  compared  with  those  which  the  Geodetic  Survey  can  bring  to  bear, 
but  th6  astronomers  can  never  tell  us  what  we  now  must  find  out,  namely,  the  exact 
direction  and  amount  of  this  movement.  This  problem  must  be  undertaken  by  the 
Geodetic  Survey  or  must  remain  un'^lved  so  Ions:  as  the  survey  is  unalie  to  undertake 
it.  The  United  States  Geological  Survev  is  prepared  to  cooperate  through  studies  of 
the  character  and  relations  of  the  rod  s  involved;  the  leading  universities  of  (Califor- 
nia are  aroused  to  bring  to  your  aid  local  geological  and  other  data;  the  oil  men  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  have  contributed  all  their  information  derived  from  lor- 
ings;  the  Carnegie  Institution,  of  Washington,  has  provided  an  appropriatior  for  Feld 
work  in  coordinating  these  studies;  the  Geophysical  Laliorator}',  the  Mount  Wil  on 
Solar  Observatory,  and  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  are  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  development  of  suitable  instruments  for  detecting  and  registering  under- 
ground movements.  All  these  agencies  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
file  question  which  the  astronomers  have  raised.  Can  we  not  count  on  the  Geodetic 
Survey  to  contribute  its  indispensable  part  to  get  the  precise  information  through 
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which  alone  these  movements  can  be  described,  defined,  and  located,  eo  as  to  be 
useful  to  engineers  and  made  directly  applicable  to  tiie  protection  of  human  I'fe? 

I  hope  you  will  not  omit  any  step  which  lies  in  yotu*  poww  to  secure  the  necessary 
appropriation  and  to  prosecute  this  work  most  vigorously. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

(Signed)  Arthur  L.  Day, 

Chairman  Advisory  CommiiUe  in  Seismology, 

Carnegie  InsiittUion  of  Washington. 


January  24, 1922. 
Col.  E.  Lester  Jones, 

Director  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Cor .  Jones:  At  the  September  30  meeting  of  the  American  Engineering 
Council  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  a  letter  from  an  engineer 
in  California  was  presented.  This  letter,  written  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  that 
section,  requested  the  American  Engineering  Council  to  ^ve  consideration  to  the 
need  for  surveys  in  California  to  determine  the  present  position  of  points  on  the  Pacific 
coast  which  are  known  to  be  mo\  ing  with  a  slow  creeping  motion  that  leads  to  earth- 
quakes. Inasmuch  as  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Suney  is  the  only  agency  properly 
equipped  to  make  such  surve>'s,  it  was  requested  that  the  appropriations  oi  tne  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  be  increased  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  make  the  neceesary 
surveys. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  affairs  of  the  American  Engi- 
neering Council  for  investigation  and  report.  The  committee  submitted  a  report  on 
January  5,  1922,  as  a  result  of  which  the  American  Engineering  Council  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

"Whereas  there  is  need  of  a  special  appropriation  for  the  execution  of  certain  surveys 
in  California  b^  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surv  ey  to  determine  the  present 
position  of  pointa  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  are  known  to  be  mo\ing  with  a  slow 
creeping  motion  that  leads  to  an  earthquake:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  American  Engineering  Council  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  this  subject  and  believes  that  suitable  appropriation 
for  the  work  should  be  made." 

The  American  Endneering  Council,  as  the  passage  of  the  resolution  indicates,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  such  a  survey  is  of  great  public  importance  and  should  be  executed 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  you  to  inform  you  of  the  action  taken  by  the  American 
Engineering  Council  and  to  assure  you  of  ite  desire  to  be  of  assistance  in  securing  the 
necessary  appropriation  for  this  important  work. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  W.  Wallace, 
Executive  Secretary  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  the  State  of  California  doing  anything  in 
this  matter  ? 

Col.  Jones.  They  have  done  a'great  deal  in  the  way  of  investiga- 
tion. The  local  organizations  have  made  investigations  and  are 
expending  consideraole  monev  studying  earthquake  problems,  but 
as  far  as  the  readjustment  of  the  triangulation  is  concerned,  they 
have  not  done  much,  in  fact  we  are  the  only  organization  that  can 
do  this  work. 

ADJUSTING   triangulation   OF  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  have  another  new  item,  for  adjusting 
the  triangulation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  including  the  employ- 
ment of  such  computers  in  the  filed  and  office  as  may  be  necessary, 
for  which  you  are  asking  $7,500. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  contemplated  hydro- 
graphic  surveys  which  we  hope  to  undertake,  and  which  have  been 
requested  by  the  Navy.  This  has  been  asked  for  and  is  very  neces- 
sary because  the  triangulation  is  far  from  being  complete. 
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FOR   SPECIAL   SURVEYS   REQUIRED   BY  BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUflES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $450  in 
the  next  item,  for  special  surveys  that  may  be  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  or  other  proper  authority,  and  contingent 
expenses  incident  thereto.  The  appropriation  for  1922  was  $4,450, 
and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  $5,000. 

Col.  Jones.  I  want  to  explain  what  these  special  surveys  are. 
The  question  was  asked,  *^  Wny  do  we  not  put  these  in  our  regular 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  surveys?"  It  has  not  been  done  for  this 
reason:  We  do  not  take  out  of  our  regular  appropriation  for  field  ex- 

genses  anything  except  what  we  feel  nas  a  general  and  an  important 
earing  on  commercial  development  or  the  safety  of  vessels  m  such 
waters  as  we  think  are  important.  But  when  the  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses or  the  Navy  come  along  and  have  a  specific  project  which 
only  has  a  bearing  on  their  bureau,  it  is  taken  out  of  this  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  special  surveys  were  you  called  ui>on  to  make 
last  year,  and  what  bureaus  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  had  requests  from  the  Navy  and  from  the  Bureau 
of  Lighthouses  last  vear,  and  for  this  coming  year  we  have  already 
had  requests  made  oy  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses. 

Sfr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  do  in  a  special  survey? 

Col.  Jones.  Take,  for  mstance,  Lake  Tahoe,  in  California.  The 
Reclamation  Service  and  the  Lig;hthouse  Service  have  reguested  that 
we  survey  that  large  lake,  and  it  would  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Pacific  coast  survey  because  the  language  does  not  indicate 
that  we  should  take  it  from  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  desire  to  lower  that  lake  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, do  they? 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  they  do,  but  it  is  full  of  stumps  and  logs,  and 
there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  traffic  on  the  lake.  So  they  have  made 
that  request. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  your  special  survey  consist  of  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Making  certain  sounding  so  buoys  could  be  properly 
placed  by  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  can  give  you  another  example  at  Cape  Hatteras. 
The  shore  where  the  lighthouse  is  located  has  oeen  eroding,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  recently  wanted  to  know  by  means  of  a  new 
survey  what  the  rate  of  erosion  has  been,  so  that  they  would  know 
when  their  lighthouse  would  be  right  against  the  shore.  They  asked 
for  a  special  survey  to  determine  the  depth  of  the  water  and  to  deter- 
mine where  the  shore  line  is  now.  They  can  compare  that  with  pre- 
vious surveys  made  30  or  40  years  ago,  and  get  the  rate  of  erosion 
and  the  present  depths  of  the  water.  They  want  to  see  whether  the 
water  along  the  coast  is  deeper  now  than  it  was  before.  In  other 
words,  they  want  to  get  some  idea  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to 
lose  their  fighthouse,  and  how  soon  that  is  likely  to  happen.  Inat 
is  the  character  of  surveys  that  are  made  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  what  purpose  do  you  ask  $450  additional?  Is 
that  for  increase  of  salary  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  increase  is  for  motors  and  teams,  fuel,  and  launches. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  hire  launches  to  do  that  work  in  Lake  Tahoe. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  Accordinj^  to  the  table  given  in  the  estimate,  $400 
of  this  increase  is  for  additional  wages,  and  $50  is  for  motors  and 
teams. 

Col.  Jones.  And  $600  is  for  launches,  which  is  not  in  the  1921 
estimate. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  have  the  same  amount  for  launches  for  1923 
that  vou  had  for  1922.    In  1921  there  was  nothing  for  laimches. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Dickinson,  these  increases  which  you  ask  about 
include  an  increase  for  motors  and  teams,  and  miscellaneous,  because 
it  will  require  more  help  in  doing  the  work  in  Lake  Tahoe.  I  may 
say  we  have  had  that  request  repeated  for  several  years,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

OBJECTS    NOT   HEREINBEFORE    NAMED. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  121,  you  have  an  item  for  objects  not  here- 
inbefore named  that  may  be  deemed  urgent,  including  the  prepara- 
tion or  purchase  of  plans  and  specifications  of  vessels  and  the  em- 
ployment of  such  hull  draftsmen  in  the  field  and  office  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  same,  etc.  The  current  appropriation  is  $5,000, 
and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  for  the  same  amount.  Will  you  explain 
that  item  ?    • 

Col.  Jones.  The  estimate  for  1923  is  the  same  amount  we  had  for 
1921  and  1922.  The  principal  item  in  that  is  $1,700  for  rent  of  our 
Seattle  office.  It  is  the  only  office  for  which  we  pay  rent.  I  made 
strenuous  appeal  to  put  our  office  in  a  Government  building  out 
there,  but  there  is  notning  available.  We  pay  no  rent  for  any  of  our 
other  offices,  because  in  me  other  cities  we  are  in  the  customhouses. 
There  is  no  opportimity  for  securing  quarters  in  Seattle  without 
paying  for  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  they  not  a  customhouse  at  Seattle  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  have,  but  it  is  crowded. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  the  item  for  preparation  or  purchase  of  plans 
and  specifications  of  vessels.  You  will  not  need  any  of  those  plans 
this  year,  will  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Unless  we  have  some  drafting  to  do  in  connection  with 
the  remodeling  of  one  of  our  old  vessels.  If  we  take  those  old  mine- 
sweepers, for  example,  we  will  need  that  draftsman  and  we  will  use 
the  amount  of  money  I  referred  to  this  morning  for  that  piu-pose. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  purchase  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  vessels,  for  which  you  are  estimating  $1,500. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  all  embodied  in  the  same  language.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  not  only  for  Duilding  new 
vessels,  but  for  tne  alterations.  We  do  not  use  that  money  for  that 
specific  purpose  unless  we  have  something  to  do  which  directly 
comes  under  that  language. 

Commdander  Parker.  Those  plans  apply  not  to  new  vessels  alone, 
but  to  repair  work,  and  we  have  to  keep  a  draftsman  on  duty  all  the 
year  around  to  do  that  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  paragraph  also  covers  reimbursement  of  officers 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and 
other  supplies  furnished  for  the  temporary  relief  of  distressed  persons 
in  remote  localities  and  to  shipwrecked  persons  temporarily  provided 
for  by  them.     Has  that  money  been  very  largely  used  in  the  past? 
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Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  but  I  can  think  of  a  specific  case  of  that  kind 
that  happened  when  the  Tahoma  was  wrecked.  That  was  a  Coast 
Guard  vessel  that  was  wrecked  in  Bering  Sea,  and  one  of  our  ships, 
the  PaUerson,  went  to  the  relief  of  those  men  on  the  vessel  and  took 
them  off.  But  they  lost  everything  they  had.  In  providing  clothes 
for  these  men  from  their  ship  stores,  wnether  they  were  individual 
supphes,  or  whether  they  had  to  replenish  the  Government  supphes, 
it  was  natural  when  they  got  back  that  they  would  need  the  money 
with  which  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  you  want  the  money  only  as  a  safeguard,  a 
matter  of  foresight  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Our  vessels  are  always  equipped  to  render 
service  to  other  vessels  in  distress. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  1921  you  received  $5,000  under  this  head  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  part  of  that  unexpended  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  $2,119.50  unused.  This  is  some- 
what of  an  emergency  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  have  you  spent  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  ?  - 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  spent  half  of  it.  That  is  all  we  can  spend, 
unless  there  is  some  emergency. 

ACTUAL  NECESSARY  EXPENSES  OF  OFFICERS  OF  FIELD  FORCE  TEMPORARILY  ORDERED 

TO   WASHINGTON   OFFICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  item  included  in  this  paragraph  for 
actual  necessary  expenses  of  officers  of  the  field  force  temporarilv 
ordered  to  the  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  consultation  witn 
the  Director.     Do  those  officers  not  get  commutation  and  mileage  ? 

Commander  Parker.  The  officers  who  come  to  the  office  here  for 
consultation  have  their  mileage  paid  out  of  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  they  not  get  their  regular  mileage  ? 

Commander  Parker.  They  get  it,  but  it  is  paid  out  of  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  not  paid  in  any  other  way  or  from  any  other 
appropriation? 

Conmiander  Parker.  If  they  are  traveling  on  field  work  it  is  paid 
out  of  the  field  appropriation,  but  if  they  are  ordered  to  the  office 
here  for  consultation  it  is  paid  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  there  is  no  dupUcation  ? 

Commander  Parker.  No;  it  aepends  on  the  duty  on  which  the 
officer  is  serving.     It  is  fixed  by  law  at  8  cents  a  mile. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  also  have  an  item  in  this  paragraph  for  the 
expenses  of  the  attendance  of  representatives  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  who  mav  be  designated  •as  delegates  from  the  United 
States  at  the  meetings  of  the  International  Research  Council  or  of  its 
branches.     Do  you  attend  those  meetings  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  not  done  that  since  before  the  war.  It  is 
important,  because  it  involves  all  of  our  work  internationally. 
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TOTAL  ESTIMATE   FOR   FIELD  EXPENSES,  1923. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  On  page  122  your  total  estimate  for  field  expenses 
for  1923  is  $785,361,  to  which  is  to  be  added  $85,000  in  a  supple- 
mentarr  estimate,  which  just  came  in,  making  your  total  estimate 
for  fiela  expenses  approximately  $870,000  as  against  an  appropriation 
for  1922  of  $524,280,  or  an  increase  of  approxmiately  $340,000.  Do 
you  think  this  Congress  would  be  justified  in  making  such  an  increase 
m  that  appropriation,  considering  the  present  stringency  in  the 
finances  oi  the  country  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  onlv  say  this,  that  we  prepared  these  estimates 
for  the  various  phases  of  our  work  with  care,  believing  that  there  was 
not  only  a  necessity  for  the  best  interests  of  the  coimtry,  but  from 
the  angle  of  making  navigation  safe,  and  viewed  from  other  angles 
we  believed  it  was  an  investment  that  would  make  ample  return  to 
the  people  and  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Under  present  conditions,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
feeling  that  no  increases  should  be  made  except  in  case  of  absolute 
emergency,  as  the  head  of  this  department  oi  the  Government,  do 
you  feel  that  there  is  any  emei^ency  existing,  so  far  as  the  great 
majority  of  these  increases  you  are  asking  for  are  concerned  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  must  say  yes,  sir;  in  connection  with  the  hydro- 
CTaphic  work  and  the  work  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  undertake 
that. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  you  were  a  business  man  running  voiir  own 
enterprise,  would  you  "feel  that  you  would  be  justified  in  borrowing 
money  to  make  an  additional  investment,  under  such  circumstances! 

Col.  Jones.  It  depends  on  the  degree  of  return  and  the  percentage 
of  income  on  my  investment. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Our  only  return  on  this  coast-survey  work  is 
safety  to  property  and  life,  as  I  understand  it,  and  this  expense  is  for 
the  further  protection  of  property  and  life.  Do  you  think  that  the 
additional  protection  that  would  accrue  to  property  and  life  would 
be  sufl[icient  to  warrant  Congress  in  adding  this  additional  amount  to 
the  financial  burden  of  the  country  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  would  not  want  to  demoralize  our  country;  if  it  is 
going  to  ruin  it,  I  would  say  we  should  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  This  country  can  stand  quite  an  emergency,  and  I 
am  not  saying  it  will  niin  the  country.  I  am  saying,  however,  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  an  emei]gencv  must  exist  before  we  will 
consider  ourselves  justified  in  increasin^he  appropriations. 

Col.  Jones.  My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Dickinson,  is  just  this.  The 
need  for  this  hvdrographic  work  becomes  more  imperative  every 
year.  This  is  tne  same  story  I  have  heard  every  year  I  have  come 
before  the  committee,  without  qualification,  that  we  can  not  afi'ord 
to  expand.  I  am  not  unsvinpatlietic  with  the  need  of  handling  our 
work  economically  and  witli  judgment.  That  is  what  I  am  there  for. 
But  I  am  just  as  mindful  of  putting  proper  emphasis  on  these  projects 
that  I  believe  are  needed.  Furthermore,  the  need  for  them  is  more 
vital  to-day  than  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

Now,  the  question  of  our  land  service  is  just  as  Maj.  Bowie  has 
said;  we  are  the  pioneers  in  connection  with  the  progress  and  the 
development  of  the  interior  of  our  country.  We  base  our  estimates 
for  the  geodetic  work  largely  on  what  other  bureaus  of  the  Govem- 
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ment  are  asking  for.  If  I  did  not  present  these  to  you,  I  believe  I 
would  not  be  doing  my  duty.  It  is  a  matter  for  you  gentlemen  to 
decide. 

REPAIRS   AND   MAINTENANCE  OF  VESSELS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
the  complement  of  vessels,  including  traveling  expenses  of  persons 
inspecting  repairs,  ^nd  exclusive  of  engineers  supplies  ana  other 
ship  chancellery,  $97,400.  For  1922  you  had  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000,  so  you  are  asking  for  quite  an  increase. 

Col.  Jones.  This  is  an  old  story  too.  Last  year  we  asked  for 
$82,500,  which  was  the  same  amount  we  asked  for  in 'the  i>revious 
year.  The  failure  to  get  the  amount  of  money  from  Confess  that 
we  ask  for  from  year  to  year  means  the  further  deterioration  of  our 
vessels,  so  that  now  some  of  our  vessels,  principally  the  Pathfinder ,  are 
in  very  bad  condition.  That  vessel  is  20  years  old,  and  unless  we 
preserve  her  and  cure  the  defects  when  we  find  them  we  have  got  to 
scrap  her.  But  that  would  not  be  necessary  if  we  were  to  get  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  for  these  repairs  that  should  be  made  on 
her,  in  order  to  save  her.  Most  of  our  vessels  will  last  a  number  of 
years.  But  if  our  estimate  is  cut  down  $20,000,  then  next  year  we 
will  not  simply  fall  behind  $20,000  on  repairs,  but  we  will  go  back 
$40,  000,  because  the  present  weaknesses  will  lead  to  greater  weak- 
nesses in  the  construction  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  1921  you  expended  $64,000  upon  these  vessels, 
and  in  1922  you  estimated  that  you  would  need  an  expenditure  on 
them  of  $75,000,  while  for  1923  you  estimate  you  will  need  $97,400 
to  expend  upon  these  vessels  in  repairs.  Was  the  amount  allowed 
you  in  1921  expended  upon  them,  and  if  it  was  expended,  ought  there 
not  to  be  an  end  to  the  repairs  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  emphatically  no*  These  vessels  need  repair- 
ing every  single  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  First  of  all,  did  you  expend  the  $64,000  which  you 
received  in  1921  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  all  except  $878. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  expend  the  $75,000  which  was  allowed  you 
for  repairs  for  1922? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Notwithstanding  that,  do  you  think  you  will  need 
to  spend  $97,400  more  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  our  estimate  is  moderate,  covering  our  24  large 
and  small  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  value  of  these  vessels? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Surveyor  is  worth  half  a  million  dollars.  The 
Pathfinder  would  probably  cost  $400,000  to  build  at  this  time.  I  am 
not  giving  you  tne  amounts  they  cost,  but  what  it  would  cost  to 
build  them  now. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  does  it  take  to  keep 
a  vessel  in  repair  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Col.  Jones.  The  Pathfinder  is  rather  nard  to  value.  She  is  20 
years  old,  and  she  has  not  had  the  amount  of  money  put  on  her  that 
would  have  kept  her  from  deteriorating  sooner  than  otherwise.  We 
have  never  had  enough  money  to  properly  take  care  of  our  vessels 
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during  the  period  when  they  should  be  repaired.  I  know  this,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  is  not  for  any  other  reason 
than  that  we  do  not  have  quite  enough  money;  therefore  we  only  do 
the  most  important  things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  more  vessels  will  you  have  in  1923  than 
you  had  in  1921? 

Col.  Jones.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  had  two  new  vessels  from  the  Navy,  and  you 
lost  one. 

Col.  Jones.  We  would  not  have  any,  outside  of  these  large  launches, 
I  am  speaking  now  of  seagoing  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  average  value  of  these  launches  upon 
which  you  spend  about  $6,000  a  year  for  repairs  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Some  of  those  launches  are  worth  $25,000.  We  use 
the  launches  both  in  connection  with  the  wire  drag  work  and  in 
connection  with  the  surveyor,  as  I  described  to  you  yesterday. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  cost  of  repairs  would  be  much  less  now  than  in 
1921,  would  it  not? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  figured  too  closely,  if  anything. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  feel  that  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  repair 
work  to  be  done  next  year  than  heretofore? 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  more  repair  work,  as  indicated  in  the  case 
of  the  Pathfinder, 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  reduction  did  you  make  in  these  estimates  ? 

Col.  Jones.  1  think  the  clearest  way  to  put  that  is  to  state  that 
because  we  did  not  get  the  money  we  asked  for  in  1921  and  1922,  we 
had  to  set  aside  certain  items  of  repairs  and  overlook  them.  They 
have  accumulated  to  the  amount  oi  $23,000  at  the  present  cost  for 
doing  that  work.     I  have  a  memorandum  showing  wnat  that  is. 

Itemized  statement  of  repairs  estimated  for  various  vessels  ^  192S. 
Bache: 

Miscellaneous  deck  and  niachinerv  repairs $3, 000 

Dock  twice *. 1,000 

Renewal  planking 1, 000 

Renewal  stem  post  and  repairs  rudder 4, 000 

New  7i  kilowatt  generator 500 

Total 9,600 

Cosmos: 

Deck  repairs : 500 

Engine  repairs 700 

Bofler  repairs 300 

Total •. 1.500 

Explorer: 

Docking 800 

Miscellaneous  deck  and  engine  repairs 3, 000 

Boiler  repairs 700 

New  stack 1, 000 

Dynamo 700 

Total ; 6,200 
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/lydro^apher: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs : $500 

Miscellaneous  en^ue  repain* 800 

Mbcellaneous  boiler  repairs 1. 000 

Docking 900 

Recalk ,  resheath 1, 000 

Kenew  rotted  timbers  aft  and  olanking 3, 000 

.New  launch '. 2, 200 

Total 9.400 

Lydonia: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 1, 200 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs : 2, 300 

Docking  and  renewing  rivets 850 

Anchor  and  chain 650 

New  boats 1, 000 

Total 6,000 

Natoma: 

Miscellaneous  deck  and  engine 1, 000 

New  cylinders,  main  engine 400 

Docking  and  repairs,  plating  and  rivets 600 

New  boat 2, 000 

New  davits 800 

Total 4,800 

PlUhfinder: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 900 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 2, 500 

Docking 1, 800 

Launch  repairs 600 

Awnings 1,000 

Renew  plating » • 10, 000 

Renew  propeller 3, 000 

Total 19,800 

Ranoer: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 1 ,  000 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 1, 000 

Docking  and  hull  repairs 800 

Boiler  condenser  repairs 1, 000 

New  awnings 800 

Total 4,600 

Surveyor: 

Deck  repairs- 
Dock  and  paint  (l^ ,: 1,000 

New  bronze  propeller 2, 500 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 1 ,  500 

Engin  repairs — 

Main  engine 1, 000 

Auxiliary 1, 500 

Launch  and  boat  repairs 2, 500 

Total 10,000 

Wenonah: 

Miscellaneous  deck  and  engine  repairs 3, 000 

Docking  and  renewing  rivets,  etc 1, 000 

Boiler  repairs 1 ,  000 

Anchor  and  chain 300 

.    Launch  repairs 700 

Total 6,000 
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Ytdim: 

Deck  repairs ; $600 

Engine  repairs 600 

Boiler  repairs 300 

Total 1,500 

LAUNCHES. 

Audwin: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 500 

New  jras  engine 5, 200 

Auxiliary  repairs 300 

Total 6,000 

EUie: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 300 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 700 

Total 1,000 

HeliarUhus: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 500 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 750 

Auxiliary  machinery  and  tender 350 

Total 1,600 

Mikawe: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 300 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 850 

Auxiliary  machinery  and  tender 150 

Total 1,300 

Scandanavia: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs .*. 600 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 800 

Auxiliary  machinery 300 

Total 1,700 

Wildcat: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 600 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 500 

Auxiliary  machinery  and  tender 600 

Total 1,700 

Mitchell  B.nd  Marindin: 

Engine  repairs 700 

Deck  repairs 300 

Hauling,  paint,  etc 300 

Total 1,300 

Ogden  and  Rodgers: 

Engine  repairs 300 

Deck  repairs 300 

Hauling,  etc 150 

Total 760 
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Mr.  Shreve.  What  areyou  going  to  do  with  this  $97,400 ? 

Commander  Parker.*  Would  you  like  to  have  an  itemized  state- 
ment in  reference  to  that  ? 
.  Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  include  in  that  the 
age  of  the  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  each  vessel,  and  the  necessary 
repairs  for  each  one  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  include  that  in  your  statement. 

Commander  Parker.  I  will  do  that. 


Vessels  of  the  Coast   and  Geodetic  Survey   requiring   repairs   in   192S,   with   data  on 

description  and  values. 


Name  of  vessel. 


Regis- 
tered 
length. 


Regis- 
tered 
dis- 
place- 
ment. 


Date  of 
con- 
struc- 
tion. 


Original 
cost. 


EsU- 
mated 
coetof 
repro" 
duction 
to-day. 


EsU- 
mated 

value 
toKlay. 


Cost  of 

repairs, 

1023. 


Percentage  of 
costofrefAirs^ 


To  esti- 
mated 
value 
of  ves- 
seL 


Tore- 
pro- 
auo- 
tlon 

cost  i; 

vessel. 


Bacbe 

Cosmos 

Explorer 

Hyoroerapher 

Lydonui 

Natoma 

Pathfinder 

Ranger 

Surveyor 

Wenonah 

Yukon 

Launches: 

Audwin* 

EUiellli 

Helianthus^ 

Mikawei 

Mitchell 

Marindin 

Ogden 

Rogers 

Scandanaviai... 

WUdcat» 

InspecticH)  of  vessels . 


Fed. 
153 

52 
135 
101 
181 
118 
168 
131 
172 
143 

75 


Ton' 

nage. 

472 

40 

450 

146 

585 

150 

875 

220 

1,143 

390 

50 

28 
24 
37 
41 
36 
36 
36 
36 
25 
36 


1001 
1887 
1904 
1001 
1012 
1913 
1809 
1910 
1917 
1912* 
1898 


Total. 


1919 
1919 
1919 
1910 
1016 
1015 


$50,4(M 

8,072 

100,543 

20.000 
170,  COO 

45,000 
169,903 

80,000 
236,000 
145.000 

10,028 


12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 


$212,000 

40,000 
2C2,500 

66,O0C 
234,000 

67.500 
350,000 

OO.OCO 
457,000 
175,500 

5O,0C0 

18,000 
15,000 
22,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
22,000 
22,000 


$63  600 
3,000 

81,0CO 

20,000 
164,000 

47,000 
100,000 

63,000 
381,000 
123  000 

10,000 

0,000 
9,000 
15,000 
15,000 
0,000 
0,000 
0,000 
0,000 
15,000 
17,000 


2,112,500 


1,171,600 


10,500 
1,500 
6,200 
0,400 
6,000 
4,800 

10,800 
4,600 

10,000 
6,000 
1,500 

6,000 
1,000 
1,6C0 
1,300 
1,300 
1,000 
750 
750 
1,700 
1,700 
1,000 


15.0 

5ao 

7.7 
47  0 
3w6 

ia2 

10.8 
7.3 
2.6 
4.0 

15.0 

66  7 
11.1 
10.6 
8.7 
14.5 
ILl 
8.3 
&3 
11.3 
10.0 


07,400 


a3 


4.5 
8.8 
3.1 
14.3 
2.6 
7.1 
5.7 
4.7 
2  2 
3.4 
3.0 

33.3 
6.7 
7  3 
6.5 
13  0 
10.0 
7.5 
7.5 
7.7 
7.7 


4.6 


1  These  launches  received  from  Navy;  cost  not  known. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  explain  this  new  language,  ^*For  the 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  complements  of  vessels.  What  does 
that  mean  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  why  that  was  put  in  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Should  it  not  read  simply  for  repairs  to  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  should  be  simply  for  repairs,  including  traveling 
expenses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  item  for  traveling 
expenses  of  persons  inspecting  repairs  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  a  very  small  amount.  For  instance,  here  is  a 
vessel  in  Baltimore  undergoing  repairs.  Our  chief  of  vessels  and 
repairs  might  go  over  there  once  or  twice  to  look  that  vessel  over  to 
see  if  they  are  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  bid. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  generally  have  those  repairs  made  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  They  are  made  at  different  places.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  we  have  had  repairs  made  at  Seattle  ^nd  sometimes  at  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  persons  or  corpora- 
tions who  do  the  repairs. 

Col.  Jones.  They  bid  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  work  is  done  after  you  advertise  for  bids  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  award  the  work  to  the  lowest  bidder  ? 

Col.  Jones.  If  their  bid  complies  with  the  conditions  under  which 
we  offered  the  bidding. 

Mr.'  Shreve.  You  never  employ  the  navy  yards  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  alterations  or  repairs  to  your  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  do,  but  they  are  very  uncertain.  They  will  not 
make  a  positive  bid,  aAd  that  might  get  us  into  serious  trouble,  if 
they  charge  us  more  than  we  have  the  money  to  pay  for.  It  might 
raise  a  serious  Question  between  two  Government  departments. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  will  furnish  you  with  an  estimate,  will  they  not? 

Col.  Jones.  A  tentative  bid. 

Mr.  Faris.  They  do  not  say  they  will  do  the  work  for  the  amount 
of  their  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  that,  is  it  ? 

Col.  Jones.  If  our  appropriation  is  so  much  we  might  run  over 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

Comdr.  Parker.  Tnat  authority  for  traveling  in  connection  with 
repairs  is  very  necessary.  We  do  not  know  what  repairs  are  neces- 
sary until  an  inspector  goes  to  the  vessel  and  makes  an  inspection. 
The  commanding  officer  or  the  chief  erfgineer  may  ask  for  everything 
he  can  think  of,  but  we  send  an  inspector  to  the  vessel  to  find  out 
what  the  minimum  amount  of  repairs  will  be  to  keep  the  vessel  going. 
We  can  then  see  that  the  repairs  are  kept  down  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  making  these  appropriations,  if  we  make  a 
specific  appropriation  of  $1,500  for  a  particular  item,  do  you  spend  it 
all  for  that  item  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  if  there  is  a  balance  it  goes  back  to  the 
Treasury  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  does  not  stand  to  your  credit? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

pay,  etc.,  officers  and  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  all  necessary  employees  to  man  and  equip  the 
vessels  we  have  been  talking  about,  there  was  an  appropriation  for 
1922  amounting  to  $528,000.  The  estimate  for  1923  is  $507,000,  and 
a  supplemental  estimate  has  come  in  for  $118,090.20,  making  a  total 
of  $625,090.20,  or  an  increase  of  $97,090.     Will  you  explain  that? 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  answer  that  in  a  way  that  I  think  will  be  very 
gratifying  to  the  committee.  Taking  the  estimate  for  1923,  there  is  a 
difference  of  $21,000  as  compared  to  the  current  year  because  of  the 
fact  that  when  we  made  up  the  estimates  the  wages  of  the  officers  and 
seamen  were  going  down.  These  estimates,  you  will  recall,  were 
made  more  than  six  months  ago.     Since  then  wages  have  taken  a 
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further  drop.  Therefore,  if  we  are  giren  $528,000,  the  same  as  we 
have  for  1922,  for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  instead  of  $625,090,  we  can 
operate  all  our  ressels  in  addition  to  these  two  new  vessels,  the 
Discoverer  and  Pioneer,  So  that  is  a  further  saving  of  $97,000.  In 
other  words,  if  it  meets  with  your  pleasure  to  appropriate  $528,000, 
you  can  include  in  the  amount  imder  this  item  the  two  new  vessels  for 
which  we  have  submitted  a  supplemental  estimate. 

Mr.  Gmpfin.  Your  estimate  for  1923  originally  was  only  $507,000. 

Col.  Jones.  But  we  have  sent  in  a  supplemental  estimate  of  $1 18,090 
for  these  two  new  vessels.  Now,  we  can  operate  those  vessels  for  the 
same  amount  that  was  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  That 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reauction  in  wages  makes  it  possible.  We 
did  not  know  that  eight  months  ago. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
$118,090.20  added  to  the  esthnates,  making  in  all  $625,090,  yet  you 
can  reduce  the  amount  of  the  item  to  $528,000  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  did  it  happen  that  that  supplemental  estimate 
just  came  in  ? 

Col.  Jones.  At  the  time  I  went  before  Gen.  Dawes  regarding  our 
estimates,  the  question  in  regard  to  this  figure  of  $1,000,000  which  I 
asked  for  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  two  new  vessels  came 
up.  Our  estimates  were  passed  on,  and  then  this  Executive  order 
went  through,  transferring  two  vessels  from  the  Navy  to  the  Coast 
Survey,  but  that  was  not  until  these  estimates  had  been  printed. 
Therefore,  I  had  to  immediately  submit  a  supplemental  estimate, 
otherwise  these  vessels  would  lie  idle  until  tne  fiscal  year  1924. 
In  fact,  I  talked  with  Gen.  Dawes  and  Secretary  Hoover  about  it 
and  they  agreed  that  if  it  were  thought  wise  to  transfer  those  vessels 
immediately  so  that  they  would  become  the  property  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  Congress  would  very  likely  want  to  know  where  they  were  to 
work,  and  how  much  it  would  cost  to  operate  them.  So  I  simply 
complied  with  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Budget 
oflScer. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understood  that  you  wanted  $92,000  for  mak<^ 
ing  changes.  You  would  have  to  add  $92,000  to  the  $97,400,  would 
you  not  ?    Did  you  not  say  that  you  wanted  $92,000  to  change  thetn  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  $72,300.  Gen.  Dawes  said  this  amount  for 
these  expenses  and  for  pav  of  officers  and  men  would  supplement  our 
estimates  in  this  bill.  1  am  speaking  now  of  the  supplemental 
estimates.  But  the  $72,300  for  alterations  of  these  two  vesesls 
would  come  in  a  deficiency  bill.  Why  that  is  so,  I  do  not  know. 
But  those  were  his  instructions,  and  I  only  spoke  of  that  because  I 
thought  you  should  have  that  information  at  the  time  1  told  you  the 
story  of  the  transfer.  Those  are  not  repairs  to  that  vessel;  this 
amount  is  for  putting  in  shape  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  vessel 
outfitted  to  carry  on  hydrographic  surveys.  When  those  changes 
are  made  they  will  be  permanent.  The  smps  are  in  good  condition, 
but  we  need  certain  additions  on  the  ships  in  order  to  meet  our 
peculiar  requirements. 

Mr.  Ghikfin.  What  would  be  required  for  the  alterations? 

Col.  Jones.  The  amount  is  $72,300. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  can  not  they  be  run  without  that  change 
now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Certain  things  would  have  to  be  done;  that  would 
otherwise  handicap  us  more  than  you  realize.  They  have  no  drafting 
rooms  at  all,  and  accommodations  for  only  enough  officers  to  navigate 
the  vessels  but  not  to  carry  on  survey  work.  We  have  no  place  to 
put  our  charts  and  field  sheets. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  fix  the  wages  of  the  crews  and  officers  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  base  our  wages  laigely  on  the  Shipping  Board 
rates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  Shipping  Board 
wages? 

Col.  Jones.  We  follow  them  as  they  reduce  their  wages;  they  make 
the  market.  We  are  a  comparatively  small  outfit  with  only  about 
1,000  men  on  the  ships,  exclusive  of  the  commissioned  force. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  item  also  includes  professional  seamen  serving 
as  mates,  etc.     What  does  that  language  mean  ? 

Col.  Jones.  You  notice  that  under  employees  we  have  chief  engi- 
neers, watch  officers,  and  mates,  surgeons,  and  deck  officers. 

The  first  two  nalned  officers  we  have  on  all  our  ships.  We  have 
only  these  surgeons  on  the  ships  remote  from  ports.  That  includes 
the  surveyor. 

Then  we  come  down  under  wages  to  chief  engineers  and  other  men 
in  various  grades,  boatswains,  carpenters,  coxswains,  masters  at  arms, 
and  quartermasters.     Those  are  professional  seamen. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  are  those  wages  fixed  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  usually  follow  the  Shipping  Board  scale. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  often  do  you  adjust  them? 

Col.  Jones.  We  adjust  them  whenever  necessity  makes  it  impera- 
tive. A  year  or  two  ago  we  could  not  get  any  seamen  because  we 
were  not  paying  the  standard  wage,  and  we  had  to  raise  our  wages. 
Now  the  wages  are  going  down,  and  we  are  following  the  line. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  subsistence  do  you  give  these  officers  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  chief  engineer  gets  $2  a  day,  and  the  subsistence 
rate  for  the  lower  grades  is  85  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  you  are  figuring  your  ration  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  at  85  cents  a  day  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  95  cents 
a  day  per  man .  1 1  is  my  recollection  that  subsistence  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  some  of  the  departments  of  the  Government.  Can  not 
this  amount  be  reduced  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  have  already  indicated  a  reduction  by  taking  off 
$118,090,  which  includes  all  phases  of  the  hire  of  seamen.  I  nave 
indicated  that  since  these  estimates  were  made  up,  eight  or  nine 
months  ago,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  almost  every  phase  of 
the  pay  of  these  men. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  amount  for  your  ration  on  page  23  of  your 
estimate  is  given  as  $103,374,  and  on  our  printed  schedule  it  is  the 
same. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  very  true,  because  these  estimates  were  xnade 
up  eight  or  nine  months  ago,  and  we  simply  see,  in  a  general  way, 
from  contract  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  general  reduction.  So  we 
come  back  at  the  first  opportunity  and  telTyou  what  amount  we  can 
deduct  from  the  total  amount  of  our  estimates. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Colonel,  I  would  like  to  get  it  clear  on  the  record  as 
to  just  what  you  mean.  Your  estimate  for  1923  is  $507,000.  You 
estunate  that  the  alterations  to  the  mine  sweepers  which  you  will 
obtain  from  the  Navv  will  cost  $72,300.  Those  figures  are  submitted 
in  the  supplemental  estimate.  That  would  appear  to  make  your 
demands,  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate,  $579,300.  But  you  say  you 
can  get  along  with  $528,000. 

CJoI.  Jones.  Please  do  not  confuse  alterations  with  the  pay  of  officers 
and  men. 

Mr.  Griffix.  I  am  not  confusing  those  two  things;  I  want  to  be 
sure  you  are  not  confusing  them. 

Col.  Jones.  Just  eliminate  for  a  moment  this  question  of  alterations 
to  these  mine  sweepers,  and  eliminate  the  mine  sweepers  themselves. 
We  have  estimated  for  1923  $507,000,  or  a  saving  of  $21,000  over  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year.  Now,  we  are 
asking  in  a  supplemental  estimate  imder  the  same  title  of  pay,  etc., 
$118,090.20,  in  order  to  operate  these  two  new  vessels.  We  sav  now, 
after  seven  or  eight  months  have  elapsed  since  we  submitteci  these 
estimates,  due  to  the  reduction  of  wages,  etc.,  under  this  heading, 
that  if  you  will  give  us  $528,000  we  can  save  the  difference,  which  is 
$97,070.  If  you  will  add  to  the  $507,000  which  we  are  requesting 
in  the  estimate  for  1923,  $21,000  we  can  take  care  of  the  items  for  pay 
of  officers  and  men  in  connection  with  these  two  new  vessels.  In 
other  words,  you  may  eliminate  $118,090.20,  and  give  us  $528,000. 
The  same  amount  for  1923  as  we  have  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  $118,090.20  represents.an  intended  outlay  upon 
your  part  for  new  vessels,  does  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Operating  new  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  since  you  have  the  mine  sweepers,  you  will  not 
need  those  new  vessels. 

Col.  Jones.  Those  are  the  new  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  includes  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
new  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  does  not  include  maintenance,  but  simply  operating 
the  vessels  and  paying  the  officers  and  men. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  for  you,  in  con- 
nection with  your  estimates  for  1923,  to  state  the  number  of  vessels 
you  expect  to  operate,  the  amoimt  of  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  the 
seamen  and  also  how  you  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  ration,  so  that  we 
will  have  a  complete  statement  of  the  matter  to  present  to  the  House, 
showing  how  this  expense  is  made  up. 

Col.  Jones.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Dickinson,  you  would  Uke  to 
have  a  revised  statement  embodying  the  cost  of  tne  pay  of  officers 
and  men  of  the  two  mine  sweepers. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  also  the  other  vessels. 

Col.  Jones.  1  will  put  that  in  the  record. 
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Name  of  vessel. 


I  Number 
|0f  officers, 
exclusive 
I  of  com- 
missioned. 


Bache 

Ccsmos 

Explorer 

Hydroprapher 

Lydouia 

Natoma 

Pathfinder 

Ranger , 

Surveyor , 

Wenonah 

Yukon 

Pioneer ' , 

Discoverer  1... 
Launches 

Total... 


53 


Number 
ofnetty 
officers. 


(«) 


174 


Num- 
ber of 
men. 


(«) 


349 


Pay  of 
officers. 


$7,593.00 

4,ooaoo 

5,9a5  00 
5,905.00 

»4,845.00 
2,000.00 
7,153.00 
7,265.00 

10.525  00 
6,085.00 

4,ooaoo 

8,920  00 
8,920.00 
18,000.00 


$1,600.00 


100,  98a  00 


Subsist- 
ence of 
officers. 


i,3oaoo 
i,3oaoo 

1,000.00 

760  00 

2.332.00 

i,6caoo 
3,2oaoo 

1,300.00 


Pay 

of  petty 

officers 

Mid  men. 


2,200.00 
2,200  00 


18,792.00 


$35,062.00 
5.100.00 
35,962.00 
15,866.00 
38,872.00 
16.491.00 
14.740.00 
31,708.00 
46,702.03 
33,382.00 
11,040.00 
37,906.50 
37,906  50 


360,798.00 


RttioBS. 


$13,923  00 
l,6aK00 
13  614.  GO 
5,569  00 
15  4m  CO 
5,f7i.C0 
93S2.00 
13,488.00 
l»,2S5wOQ 
12.M6.CO 
2,864  00 
15,S22  50 
15,822.50 


144, 2n.« 


1  These  vessels  are  the  former  Navy  mine  sweepers  Auk  and  Osprey. 
« Maiuied  by  temporary  bauds. 

SALARIES  OF   COMMISSIONED   PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  125  you  have  an  item  for  pay  and  allow- 
ances prescribed  by  law  for  commissioned  officers  on  sea  duty  Mid 
other  auty,  holding  relative  rank  with  officers  of  the  Navy,  for  which 
you  are  asking  $614,755.25.  Your  appropriation  for  that  item  for 
1922  was  $527,000.  The  act  of  May  18,  1920,  granted  a  temporary 
increase,  but  that  expires,  as  I  understand  it,  on  June  30,  of  this 
year 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  deducted  the  bonus,  leaving  a  total 
amount  of  $524,005.25. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  1922  the  appropriation  was  $527,000,  but  your 
estimate  for  1923  as  it  appears  in  the  committee  print  of  the  bill 
if  $614,755.25. 

Col.  Jones.  From  that  amount  I  deducted  the  bonus,  which  I 
understood  Mr.  Madden  asks  to  be  deducted  because  it  expires  cm 
the  30th  of  June.     That  leaves  a  balance  of  $524,005.25. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  little  less  than  the  amoimt  you  have  for 
1922? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  commissioned  officers  have  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  141. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Colonel,  is  there  any  increase  in  wages  provided 
for? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  they  are  fixed  by  law.  Seventy  per  cent  of  our 
officers  are  on  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  they  distributed  now? 

Col.  Jones.  Seventy  per  cent  of  them  at  sea,  3  to  12  on  a  vessel. 
In  our  five  field  stations  we  have  one  officer  stationed  at  each  one  of 
those  places,  including  Manila.  In  command  of  each  one  of  our 
vessels  is  a  commissioned  officer,  who  not  only  is  a  surveyor,  a 
geodesist,  and  a  hydrographer,  but  also  an  expert  oceanographer  and 
navigator,  and  he  has  charge  directly  and  indirectly  oi  the  funds 
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functions. 

Mr.  Shreye.  How  many  of  those  men  have  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  One  hundred  and  forty-one.  . 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  ships  have  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  13  large  ships,  and  then  we  also  have  these 
\9sm  launches.     We  have  24  in  all. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  the  other  men,  not  enumerated,  assimed  ? 

Col.  Jones.  There  are  10  officers  in  Washington.  The  balance 
are  distributed  as  I  have  described.  Seventy  per  cent  are  on  ship- 
board, 5  in  the  field  stations,  1  in  each  station,  and  the  balance  with 
the  interior  parties,  usually  only  1  with  each  party. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Can  you  not  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  officers, 
showing  the  pay  they  are  receiving  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  get  the  same  pay,  exactly,  as  officers  of  correspond- 
ing rank  in  the  Araiy,  Navy,  Marme  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  Public 
Health  Service. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  to  go  back  to  the  fourth  line, 
after  the  word  "  director. '*  That,  inadvertently,  was  left  out.  There 
ought  to  be  inserted  there  the  words  ^^hydrographic  and  geodetic 
engineer,"  to  correspond  with  the  others.  It  would  correspond  with 
the  law  that  was  enacted  in  a  naval  bill.  It  is  simply  to  make  the 
language  complete. 

Mr,  Shreve.  How  would  it  read  with  the  change  you  suggest? 

Col.  Jones.  It  would  read  '*one  director,  hydrographic  and  geo- 
detic engineer  with  relative  rank  of  captain.'' 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  anv  vacancies  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  have,  but  we  have  eligibles  to  fill  vacancies. 
An  officer  in  our  service  must  serve  as  a  deck  officer  for  at  least  six 
months  and  then  he  takes  the  physical  and  mental  examination 
before  he  can  qualify  for  our  lowest  commission.  I  stated  specifically 
last  vear  that  we  could  not  fill  those  vacancies  in  1922,  but  we  can 
fill  them  all  m  1923. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Will  you  have  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  officers  to 
man  all  of  your  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  can  you  not  make  up  a  table  for  us  showing 
the  number  of  your  conamissioned  officers  and  other  officers  and  your 
various  engineers,  including  everything  that  is  enumerated  here, 
showing  their  present  rates  of  pay,  so  that  we  shall  have  before  us  a 
complete  picture  showing  how  you  expect  to  spend  this  money  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  will  see  that  that  is  inserted.  The  reason  we  did  not 
do  it  was  because  the  pay  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  so  well  known 
that  we  did  not  think  it  was  necessary.  This  legislation  comes  in 
another  bill.  This  is  merely  appropriatmg  in  accordance  with  legisla- 
tion that  already  exists. 

Mr.  Shreve.  i  our  revision  of  the  amount  for  this  item,  $524,005.25, 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  old  pay,  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  18 , 
1920? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  based  on  the  Army  and  Navy  pay  in  law 
passed  in  1908. 
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(The  statement  above* referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Commissioned  officers. 


Rank. 

Num- 
ber. 

Relatlverank  with  of- 
ficers of  the  Navy. 

Pay  and  allowances. 

Director,  hydrographic  and  geodetic  en- 

1 

2 
7 
9 

38 
55 

29 

Captain 

Same  as  for  officers  of  the 

gineer. 

Hydrograpbic  and  geodetic  engineers 

Do 

do 

Navy  of  equivalent  rank 
as  providecf  by  the  act  of 
May  18, 1920. 

Commander 

Do. 

Do 

Lieutenant  comman- 
der. 
Lieutenants 

Do. 

Do  

Do. 

Junior  hydrographic  and  geodetic  engi- 
neers. 
Aids 

Lieutenant      Outiior 

grade). 
Ensign 

Do. 
Do. 

Total 

141 

OFFICE    FORCE. 

INCREASES   IN   SALARIES — MATHEMATICIANS,    ETC.,   CHANGES   OP   DESIGNATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  the  pay  of  your  office  force  for  1922  you  have  an 
appropriation  of  $307,110,  and  for  1923  you  have  an  estimate  of 
$442,310.  Does  that  contemplate  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
eniployees,  or  an  increase  of  their  pay? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  involves  the  civil  service  force. 
I  heard  what  Mr.  Madden  had  to  say  in  his  opening  address  to  this 
committee,  and  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  thought  back  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege,  for  the  use  of  any  legislative 
committee,  of  stating  briefly  what  the  proposition  we  are  facing  at 
home  is.  I  told  you  what  we  are  doing  at  sea  and  in  the  field, 
generally,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  bnefly,  if  I  may,  the  serious 
situation  w^e  are  facing  here,  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  mav  proceed. 

Col.  Jones.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  discontent,  not  of  a  belligerent  character,  but 
based  on  justification,  as  I  see  it,  due  to  the  low  salaries  paid  to  all 
our  men,  who  are  technical  men  of  the  highest  training,  and  semi- 
technical  men  who  are  not  even  getting  a  living  wage.  In  one  or 
two  instances  we  have  gotten  so  lar  as  to  have  these  increases  pass 
the  House,  but  they  have  been  taken  out  in  conference,  due  to  pro- 
tests from  other  bureaus.  I  see  the  reason  in  that;  it  is  perfectly 
logical.  I  do  not  think  we  are  the  only  bureau  in  Washington  that 
needs  help,  but  my  point  is  that  I  can  only  speak  for  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  burvcy,  and  if  there  are  other  bureaus  that  are  facing  the 
serious  dangers  that  we  are  facing  they  should  be  helped  also. 

Take  the  matter  of  our  topographic  draftsmen,  where  we  ask  for 
a  change  in  the  titles.  Four  or  five  years  ago  an  increase  was  granted 
in  the  House,  but  it  was  thrown  out  in  conference.  Each  year  we 
have  lived  in  anticipation  that  the  merit  of  these  men  would  be 
recognized. 

Now,  here  is  what  we  are  facing  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
In  1919,  a  reclassification  commissjion  was  authorized  by  Congress. 
They  took  up  this  matter  most  intelligently.     They  came  to  me  and 
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and  on  that  information  they  based  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fair 
report. 

After  three  years  we  see  a  bill  going  through  the  House  that  in 
no  wise  meets  the  situation  at  all.  It  does  not  relieve  the  situation 
in  so  iar  as  paying  a  uniform  just  compensation  is  concerned  to 
these  valuable  men  who  are  assets  to  the  Government.  Action  in 
this  bill  is  deferred  until  July,  1923,  to  be  effective  in  the  1924  budget. 

The  result  of  that  is  that  these  men  who  have  been  patient — and 
I  am  their  spokesman;  they  do  not  get  much  chance — they  be- 
heved  that  the  help  would  be  forthconmig  before  now.  I  have  had 
many  resi^ations,  and  some  of  our  best  men  are  still  contem- 
plating resigning.  But  I  have  asked  them  and  pled  with  them  to 
remain.  Of  course,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  lot  of  those  men  to  get  out. 
They  are  established  here  and  have  families;  some  of  them  have 
little  homes  they  are  paying  for.  But  in  spite  of  all  that,  we  are 
having  a  serious  reaction,  and  many  of  these  men  are  working  else- 
where at  night.  Thev  never  refuse  to  stay  overtime  if  they  see  the 
necessity  for  it,  or  if  I  request  them  to  do  so.  But  I  know  that 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  our  valuable  men  who  work  at  night, 
or  if  they  do  not  work  at  night  themselves  they  stay  at  home  and 
attend  to  the  children  so  their  wives  may  work. 

I  want  to  cite  one  case  of  one  of  our  ablest  mathematicans  who 
has  contributed  in  information  to  this  country  and  foreign  coun- 
tries concerning  applied  science  which  can  not  be  estimated  in 
money.  He  gets  $2,060  a  year.  For  some  time  he  has  been  going 
home  and  cooking  supper  for  himself  and  his  children  while  his 
wife  went  to  work.  She  comes  home  from  work  at  2  or  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  gets  up  in  the  morning  and  cooks  his  own 
breakfast  and  breakfast  for  nis  children,  gets  them  off  to  school, 
puts  up  his  own  lunch,  and  comes  to  work.  He  has  remarkable 
ambition  and  value  in  many  ways.  But  I  know  his  efficiency  in 
his  Government  work  must  necessarily  deteriorate  because  the 
man's  spirits  are  low.  Not  only  that,  but  he  phjrsically  and  mentally 
can  not  be  at  his  best.  I  do  not  mean  there  is  any  outward  sign 
of  it,  but  I  mean  that  a  man  who  is  not  contended,  who  is  facing 
bills,  doctor's  bills,  and  grocery  bills,  as  so  many  of  them  are,  can 
not  give  his  best  efforts  to  the  Government,  not  because  he  does  not 
want  to,  but;simply  because  he  can  not  do  it. 

This  is  not  a  new  thing;  it  is  a  condition  we  have  been  facing  for 
the  last  10  years.  But  it  is  getting  worse,  and  as  I  see  it  to-day  there 
is  the  most  chaotic  condition  in  the  very  backbone  of  our  Federal 
organization  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  percentage  of  your  turnover? 

Col.  Jones.  From  40  to  60  per  cent.  In  that  connection  let  me  say 
that  we  do  not  get  generally  the  most  competent  man  any  more;  we 
have  to  take  what  they  give  us,  because  we  have  nobody  else  to  take 
his  place.  Now,  it  happens  that  in  the  course  of  this  big  turnover  it 
is  necessary  for  the  chiefs,  subchiefs,  or  the  experienced  mathema- 
ticians and  cartographers,  and  even  the  director,  to  go  to  this  man 
who  has  not  the  necessary  basic  training  and  educate  him.  He  either 
turns  out  to  be  absolutely  hopeless,  in  which  event  we  have  to  let  him 
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go,  or  he  is  of  some  service,  and  if  he  is  of  some  TOod  to  us  because  of 
the  training  we  give  him,  he  acquires  enough  Knowledge  to  go  out 
and  get  a  larger  salary.  You  can  see  how  trying  it  is  to  our  heads  to 
be  continually  worrying  over  this  turnover.  It  is  a  most  serious  situ- 
ation. Now,  in  connection  with  our  instrument  makers,  we  have  had 
men  who  were  trained  to  a  point  almost  bordering  on  that  of  a 
mechanical  engineer  or  physicist.  We  have  had  them  to  leave  our 
bureau  and  go  over  to  tne  Navy  Department  and  take  a  mechanic's 
job,  where  tneir  higher  training  goes  for  naught,  and  there  they 
receive  more  money  than  we  could  pay  them,  because  our  salaries  are 
statutory  and  they  have  lump  sums. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  it  not  true  that  thenavy  yards  are  now  letting 
them  out  by  the  hundreds,  and  that  they  will  be  glad  to  get  ba(^ 
into  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  may  be  true,  but  we  have  never  had  any  of 
those  men  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  was  a  scientist  here  who  was  offered  $7,000 
a  year  bv  the  Du  Fonts.  He  was  getting  $2,200  in  the  Government 
service,  but  he  left  the  Government  service  to  go  with  the  Du  Fonts. 
Now  he  is  down  here  begging  three  or  four  Congressmen  to  get  any 
kind  of  a  job  for  him. 

Col.  Jones.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  scientist  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  He  is  a  chemist. 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  although 
I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Government  as  a 
whole.  I  like  to  see  other  people  get  along  well.  I  like  to  see  them 
thrive  as  well  as  the  bureau  of  which  I  am  the  head.  However,  at 
this  moment,  I  must  face  the  situation  as  it  exists  within  our  own 
confines.  I  am  simply  trying  to  hold  together  the  backbone  of  our 
institution,  and  we  are  being  everywhere  further  depleted. 

It  will  take  10  or  15  years  to  get  back  on  our  feet  unless  something 
is  done.  Every  field  sheet.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  hydrograpliic, 
magnetic,  or  geodetic  field  sheet,  has  got  to  come  into  our  office,  and 
has  to  be  computed.  The  cartographers  must  take  hold  of  it,  and  it 
is  not  simply  a  nuestion  of  plotting  a  map,  but  it  is  the  work  of  men 
many  of  wHom  nave  the  basic  training  of  engineers  and  who  know 
how  to  diflFerentiate  between  valuable  features  and  those  that  are  not 
valuable  in  the  construction  of  nautical  charts. 

Mr.  Dickenson.  Your  turnover  will  not  be  so  great  now  since 
things  are  settling  down  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  war  was  the  only  thing  that  held  me  oflF  from 
advocating  the  increase  in  1916.  At  the  time  of  the  war  I  believed 
that  the  Question  of.  pay  should  be  held  somewhat  in  abeyance.  I 
believed  tnat  that  was  not  a  time  to  present  any  selfish  considera- 
tions. There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  emphasize:  I  do  not  want 
you  to  think  that  simply  because  we  have  vacancies,  we  fill  them, 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  men  who  may  be  put  in  the  positions. 
We  can  not  do  that.  Our  men  must  measure  up  to  the  proper 
standard  or  those  places  remain  vacant. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Has  not  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  made  a  surrey 
of  your  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  eflFect  the  new  salary 
schedules  that  are  proposed  in  the  Executive  ordet  ? 
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for  relief,  rather  than  to  this  committee  ? 

0)1.  Jones.  The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  can  not  appropriate  money 
or  l^late  for  us.  They  can  merely  recommend,  and  tney  approved 
these  schedules  which  I  "have  submitted  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  am  referring  to  the  reorganization  imder  the 
£xecutiye  order. 

Col.  Jones.  Judge  Bartlett,  he  is  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  This  commission  is  headed  by  a  man  named 
Brown. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Walter  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Col.  Jones.  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  conclusion.  I  want  to  speak 
for  our  lithographers  and  lithographic  draftsmen,  in  fact  our  whole 
printing-office  force.  Here  are  men  who  might  be  bound  in  a  measure 
by  rules  of  the  union,  but  so  interested  are  they  in  the  work  of  the 
Ck>ast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  so  loyal  are  they  in  spirit,  that  they 
remain  at  these  salaries.  When  I  called  on  those  men  to  hurry  witn 
some  work  ordered  by  the  Navy,  they  worked  continuously  in  three 
shifts,  day  and  night,  including  Sundays,  without  one  cent  of  extra 
compensation.  In  other  words,  they  were  continuously  employed 
for  about  seven  or  eight  days  without  any  extra  compensation. 
These  men  receive  less  pay  to-day  than  is  paid  to  men  of  similar 
qualifications  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  a  disgrace. 

Col.  Jones.  That  applies  to  the  other  branches  of  our  work.  For 
instance,  take  the  instrument  makers,  or  take  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer, or  the  genius  who  put  this  wonderful  tide-predicting  machine 
into  operation.  He  has  made  other  instruments  that  are  of  infinite 
value  to  many  branches  of  our  service,  the  Government  in  general, 
and  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  he  getting  ? 

Col.  Jones.  $3,000.  That  man  could  get  a  large  salary  from  some 
big  instrument-making  concern,  but  there  is  a  certain  innate, 
inherent  loyalty  that  induces  them  to  stay.  There  is  a  special  spirit 
in  that  service  that  holds  them  to  it,  but  at  some  time  the  worm 
must  turn.  I  do  not  care  how  big-hearted  and  generous  a  man 
may  be,  he  must  at  some  time  think  of  himself  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. I  am  telling  you  these  things  because  we  need  your  assistance, 
even  if  our  relief  must  come  through  a  legislative  bill.  We  have 
several  old  buildings  over  there.  One  used  to  be  a  bam,  one  a 
private  residence,  and  one  a  hotel.  If  you  could  see  what  we  have 
to  contend  with  in  handling  our  business  in  that  antiquated,  unsani- 
tary building,  you  would  realize  the  great  difficulty  we  labor  under 
in  order  to  meet  the  daily  routine  and  demands  tnat  are  presented 
to  us. 

Mr.  Shrsve.  Under  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
you  are  carrying  44  positions,  at  total  salaries  amounting  to  $57,950, 
and  in  the  estimates  for  1923  you  provide  for  the  same  number  of 
positions  at  total  salaries  of  $74,880. 
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Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  the  clerks  under  that  ixmnediate 
headii^.  The  salaries  we  are  asking  there  for  our  disbursing  agent 
and  chief  clerk,  for  instance,  are  based  on  the  reclassification  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  want  to  know  the  necessity  for  these  44  positions 
that  were  given  you  under  the  appropriation  for  1922. 

Col.  Jones.  The  chief  clerk  has  charge  of  the  office  force  and  has 
the  care  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  estimating  for  the  same  number  of  people 
that  vou  have  now,  but  at  advanced  salaries  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  increase  being  from  $57,950  to  $74,480.  That 
is  really  a  large  increase. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  keeping  with  the  reclassification 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  testified  that  during  the  past  year  you 
derived  $60,000  from  the  sale  of  charts.  With  this  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  charts  you  will  derive  an  additional  income  of  about  how 
much  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Approximately  ^30,000.  I  just  want  you  to  realize 
that  I  am  making  an  effort  to  cut  things  down  as  much  as  I  can  in 
order  to  meet  anv  necessary  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  very  illuminating  diagram  to  which  I  am 
just  going  to  refer  for  a  minute,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
reorganization  and  high  standard  of  efficiency  that  I  think  exists. 
In  1915  we  manufactured  some  110,000  charts  and  last  year  300,000. 
That  was  largely  due  to  a  reoi^anization  and  the  spirit  that  existed 
of  meeting  what  we  actually  had  to  contend  with.  Do  you  get  my 
point?  That  with  what  we  had  we  so  arranged  and  rearranged, 
with  a  great  deal  of  overtime,  so  as  to  bring  about  results.  You 
would  be  surprised  to  know  the  number  of  men  in  our  institution  who 
work  nights  and  ^Sundays.  My  secretary,  now  the  chief  clerk,  has 
worked  all  but  a  few  Sundays  during  the  past  seven  y6ars,  and  he 
puts  in  about  10  or  12  hours  every  day.  That  is  characteristic  of  a 
number  of  men  in  the  institution,  so  much  so  that  a  number  of  them 
have  actually  impaired  their  health  in  trying  to  meet  these  demands. 
I  speak  of  that  because  we  have  reached  the  apex  of  our  efficiency 
with  the  conditions  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  we  must  have  some  help  or  we  are  going  to  be  seriously 
handicapped. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  say  that  the  Lehlbach  bill  does  not  give  your 
bureau  relief? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Wood-Smoot  bill, 
and  whether  that  will  give  you  any  relief  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  vastly  better.  It  comes  nearer  meeting 
the  conditions  that  were  expected  by  the  forces  in  Washington  than 
any  other  bill  that  has  been  presented.  I  could  show  you  the  defects 
in  the  Lehlbach  bill,  not  that  I  am  critical  or  have  any  idea  of  reflect- 
ing on  any  pending  legislation,  but  I  am  merely  speaking  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested,  and  it  has  been  carefully  studied. 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  On  page  127  you  have  some  new  language,  and  I  take 
it  that  represents  salary  increases  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  lan^age,  '^cartographers,  associate  cartographers, 
etc.,"  is  merely  something  that  I  have  asked  for  a  number  of  years  in 
order  to  ^ve  proper  titles  to  the  men  who  fill  those  places,  but  in  con- 
nection with  that  all  of  those  positions  need  increases  in  salaries.  The 
sameisapplicable  to  the  astronomical,  geodetic,  tidal,  and  miscellaneous 
computers.  Those  titles  are  not  correct,  and  should  be  changed  to 
matnematicians,  associate  mathematicians,  and  so  on,  and  their  sala- 
ries should  be  increased.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  these 
mathematicians  that  one  or  two  of  them  are  in  my  mind  above  any- 
one else.  The  maximum  salary  is  $3,000.  During  the  war  one  of 
those  mathematicians,  who  gets  a  salary  of  $2,260,  took  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  French  artillery  manual,  which  was  turned  over  to  him  by 
the  War  Department,  and  he  not  only  translated- the  text,  but  all  the 
problens  in  there,  which  was  a  remarkable  accomplishment.  I  bring 
that  out  because  that  is  in  line  with  the  man*s  gen.eral  ability. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  he  paid  for  that  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  He  did  that  gratuitously  for  the  Government? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  sent  to  us  in  the  same  way  that 
many  other  things  are  sent,  and  such  things  are  done  because  of  the 
spirit  that  exists  among  the  force.  I  could  cite  many  cases  of  similar 
nature  where  we  have  helped  other  bureaus  and  departments  because 
we  feel  that  that  is  our  duty  and  that  we  should  cooperate  always. 
I  simply  bring  out  his  case  as  an  example  because  it  shows  the  paltry 
salary  ne  gets,  and  that  it  is  not  commensurate  with  what  he  earns, 
even  in  the  Government,  and  there  are  many  similar  cases. 

COPPERPLATE    ENGRAVERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  129  you  have  some  new  language  for  copper- 
plate en^avers  ? 
Col.  tK)NES.  They  are  the  engravers  who  take  our  material  and 

flace  it  on  our  new  charts  and  who  make  revisions  of  our  copperplates, 
might  sajr  in  connection  with  our  copperplate  engraving  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  this  method  in  vogue  because  many  of  our 
charts  have  small  numbers  printed  on  then!  that  it  would  not  do  to 
print  them  on  one  of  our  presses,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  print  from 
copperplates  in  such  cases.  These  men  are  only  asking  lor  salaries 
that  are  paid  in  other  institutions.  The  same  is  true  of  the  instru- 
ment makers;  we  are  asking  for  increases  in  their  salaries,  and  again 
1  mvite  you  gentlemen  to  come  over  and  see  the  instruments  in  our 
modern  instnmient  shop,  of  which  there  is  not  the  like  in  the  country. 
I  would  like  to  show  you  what  we  have  invented  there  and  what  its 
reaction  has  been  in  our  country's  development,  and  these  are  the 
men  who  are  getting  down  to  $1,800  and  SI, 600.  They  are  doing 
this  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  men  enumerated 
on  page  130? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  the  lithographers  and  lithographic  drafts- 
men, etc. 
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OFFICE   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  we  come  to  page  132,  office  expenses.  I  notice 
that  in  1922  you  had  $100,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  the  same 
amount. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  the  largest  expense  is  for  paper.  The  paper 
has  to  be  bought  well  in  advance,  so  as  to  be  seasoned.  It  is  very 
essentia]  that  our  chart  paper  shall  not  be  printed  when  green. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  paper  much  cheaper  now  than  it  was  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  going  to  explain  that  to  you.  Thw^ 
fore  all  the  paper  we  get  should  be  in  our  office  six  or  eight  months 
before  we  actually  need  it,  so  it  will  be  thoroughly  seasoned.  We 
figiwe  that  the  chart  paper,  based  on  the  current  price  of  27  cents, 
will  cost  $40,500  for  the  fiscal  year  1923. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  does  that  27  cents  refer  to  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Twenty-seven  cents  per  poimd.  The  cost  of  the  paper 
in  1916  was  16  cents,  and  in  1921  it  was  all  the  way  from  34  to  41 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  are  basing  this  price  on  27  cents.  The  next  largest 
item  is  for  electricity,  copper  plates,  photographic  supplies,  buildmg, 
and  repairs.  Now,  the  last  part  of  what  I  have  said^  building  and 
repairs,  is  the  principal  item  m  the  $26,000.  We  have  16  levels;  all 
of  our  buildings,  except  one,  are  very  old  and  antiquated,  and  it 
requires  eternal  vigilance  to  keep  them  in  even  fairly  decent  shape. 
The  woodwork  is  old,  and  the  walls  are  thin,  and  we  have  to  watch 
certain  sections  of  our  buildings  all  the  time  to  see  that  some  acci- 
dent does  not  happen. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  item  of  $3,000  for  the  repair  of  buildings  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  included  in  the  $26,000  item.  I  was  doublmg 
them  up  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  are  only  picking  out  the  large  items. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  tne  others  are  stated  there,  and  if  you 
desire  an  explanation  of  them,  I  can  give  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  reduction  from  the  expenditure  in  1921  in 
the  item  for  machines  and  equipment. 

Col.- Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  oecause  we  are  fairly  well  equipped 
over  there  now,  and  our  printing  office  is  in  pretty  good  shape. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  contingent  expenses  remain  the  same  as  in  1921 1 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  show  something  else  that  shows  the  desire  on  our 
part  to  economize.  For  jears  we  published  a  book  like  that  lindicat- 
mg],  which  cost  approximately  60  cents  apiece  to  send  out.  If  a 
man  wanted  that  much  information  [indicatmg]  the  whole  book  was 
sent  to  him.  If  a  man  wanted  some  information  about  the  State  of 
Illinois,  we  sent  that  book  out  to  him.  In  order  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense, we  are  making  these  digests  for  each  State.  We  can  give  that 
document  to  a  man  in  Illinois,  and  get  it  to  him  at  a  cost  of  3  or  4  cents 
as  against  a  cost  of  60  cents  in  the  case  of  this  larger  document.  That 
simply  shows  you  another  way  in  which  we  are  trying  to  save  money. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  thank  you  for  the  complete  analysis  you  have 
given  us  of  your  estimates. 

Col.  Jones.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  con- 
sideration.    This  is  the  most  complete  hearing  we  have  ever  had. 
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BUKEAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 

statement  ahatving  field  offices  of  the  Bureau^  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce where  rent  is  paid,  their  location,  etc. 


Location  of  offlc«. 


Berlin,  Germany . . 
Brussds.  Belgium . 


Bucharest.  Rumania. . 
Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina. 
Copenhagen.  Denmark 
Haoana,  Cuba 


The  Hague,  Nether- 
lands. 

Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

London,  England 

Lima,  Peru 


Madrid,  Spain 

Melbourne,  Australia. . 

Mexico  City,  Mexico. . 
Paris,  France 


Peking,  China 

Prague,  Csecho-Slova- 

Rigia,  Latvia 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Rome,  Italy 


Annual  rent. 


Ap- 
proxi- 
mate 
equiva- 
lent in 
United 
States 
doQars. 


, ;  $1,200 

4,800  Belgian  francs        368 


120.000  lei.. 
4,400  pesos.. 


925 
.      1,543 

10,000  kroner !    1,7«9 

800 


£154  4s.  sterling.. 

£671  16s.  sterling. 
288     Peruvian 
pounds. 


5.000  pesetas 

£266108.  sterling 


3,000  pesos... 
20,000  francs.. 


2,400  Mexicans 

48,000  crowns 


Italy.... 
Santiago,  CThile... 

Shaoghai,  China. . 

Tokyo,  Japan 


Vienna,  Austria 

Vladivostock,  Siberia. 


Warsaw,  Poland. 
Chkago,Ill 


St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


0,050  milreis.. 

9,600  lire 

3,000  pesos... 


1,140  tads.. 
1,200  yen... 


700 

566 

2,600 
942 

647 
997 

1,500 
1,465 

1,373 

960 

780 

1,084 

416 

312 

855 


360 
960 


400 
2,160 

1,440 

1,140 


Appropriation  from 
which  paid. 


Commercial  attachd^ 

Promoting       com- 
merce. 

do 

Commercial  at  tach^s 


....do 

Promoting  com- 
merce, South  and 
Central  America. 

Promoting  com- 
merce. 

....do 


Commercial  attaches 
Promoting  com- 
merce. South  and 
Central  America. 
Commercial  attach^ 
Promoting  commerce 

Commercial  attach^ 
do 


do 

Promoting  commerce 


do 

Commercial  attaches 

do 

....do 


Promoting  commerce 

Far  East. 
Commercial  attaches 

Promoting  commerce 

Promoting  commerce 

Far  East. 

Promoting  commerce 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


Num- 
ber of 
sQuare 
feet. 


1,350 
960 

950 

973 
(») 

(») 

320 

1,366 
1,784 

400 
800 

836 
810 

1,056 

'% 

1,064 

800 

(») 

600 

587 
321 


140 
700 


552 
946 


Services  Included. 


Heat,  lieht,  and  jani- 
tor service. 
Do. 

Heat  and  light. 
Do. 

No  ser\ices  included. 
Heat  and  light. 


Janitor  service. 

Heat     and     janitor 

service. 
No  services  included. 
Heat  and  light. 


Do. 

Heat  and  janitor 
service. 

Heat  and  light. 

Heat,  light,  and  jani- 
tor service. 

Messenger  and  jani- 
tor service. 

Heat,  light,  and  jani- 
tor service. 
Da 

Heat  and  light. 

Heat. 

Heat,  light,  and  jani- 
tor service. 

No  services  included. 

Heat,  light,  and  jani- 
tor service. 

N  o  services  Included. 

Heat,  light,  messen- 
ger, and  janitor 
service. 

Heat  and  light. 

Heat  and  janitor  ser- 
vice. 

Heat,  light,  and  jani- 
tor service. 
Da 


^  Number  of  square  feet  occupied  by  these  oflElces  not  available  at  this  date. 
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Statement  showing  number  of  emplof/ees  and  saJarf/  paid  to  employees  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  payable  from  the  $2oM00  author- 
ized for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  appropriation 
for  **  promoting  commerce.  Department  of  Commerce.** 


As  of  Jan.  1,  1922. 

Estimated  for  1923. 

Offlclftl  designation. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Annual 
salary. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Annual 
salary. 

Special  agent 

1 

H^ 

Do 

1 

$3,500 

Do 

3' 

1 
»3 

2,'566 
2,000 
3,000 

Do                    .                                     .            

Expert  (derks) 

2 

1 
2 

1 

3,000 

Do 

3,»0 

Do 

2,000 

Do 

!> 

Do 

1 

1,600 
1,200 
1,000 

Do 

6 

1,200 

Do 

Total 

12 

28  000  .              13 

25,000 

' 

>  Two  of  these  employees,  owin?  to  a  change  in  assignment  of  duties,  were  transferred  to  other  appropria- 
tions effective  Jan.  1,  1922,  therefore  actual  salaries  to  be  paid  from  this  authorisation  will  not  exceed  the 
$25,000. 

Puhlications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  sold  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  during  the  years  ended  June  30,  1919,  1920, 
and  1921. 


1019 

1920 

1921 

Titles. 

Subscrip- 
tions. 

Receipts. 

Subscrip- 
tions. 

Receipts. 

Subscrip- 
tions. 

Receipts. 

Commerce  Ronorts 

7,196 
72 
66 
573 

133 

envies. 
86,996 

$17  869. 70 

14.35 

384.00 

850.80 

99.75 
16,836.74 

6  703 

86 

60 

925 

a*? 

Cnpiffi. 
89,497 

$16,894.93 

17.55 

380.30 

1,007.75 

68.10 

18,642.80 

5,187 
95 
63 

1,078 

86 

Cnpiei. 
84,886 

$15,670.70 

Quarterly  Index  to  Commerce  Re- 
ports  

18.85 

Bound  volumes  of  Conuncrce  Re- 
ports  

3S».00 

Monthly  Suramarv  of  the  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. . . 

Quarterly  Statement  of  Imported 
MerchandLse    Entered    for    Con- 
sumption   

1,076.15 

saw 

Miscdlaneous  publications 

26,536.S2 

Total 

36,055.34 

37,011.43 

43,701.62 

Wednesday,  February  1,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  D.  B.  CAESON,  COMMISSIONEB,  AlH)  MB. 
ABTHTJB  J.  TTBEB,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONEB. 

DUTIES   AND   ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Carson,  this  committee  is  unfamiliar  with  work 
of  this  particular  character,  and  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  us 
in  considering  the  individual  items  if  you  would  make  a  general 
statement  about  the  duties  and  activities  of  the  Bureau  oi  Navi- 
gation. 
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lion,  ana  as  Mr.  lyrer  is  perfectly  familiar  with  every  detail  and  is 
fully  prepared,  I  will  delegate  to  him  the  answering  of  your 
questions. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  put  in  concise 
form  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  as  the  scope  of  our 
activities  is  very  broad.  We  administer  the  navigation  laws,  prac- 
tically all  of  them,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  this  volume 
contains  those  laws. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  take  a  vessel 
from  the  time  she  is  constructed  and  just  touch  the  high  spots  until 
the  time  she  is  abandoned  or  sold  foreign.  When  a  vessel  is  under 
contract  for  construction,  the  statistics  of  that  vessel  are  sent  to 
the  bureau  and  form  the  basis  of  the  construction  records  of  the 
country.  After  she  is  constructed,  we  admeasure  the  vessel.  This 
admeasurement  service  is  a  technical  one,  and  is  appropriated  for 
later  on.  Perhaps  we  can  best  give  the  details  of  that  service  when 
we  come  to  that  item.  It  is  an  exceedingly  technical  service.  The 
work  is  performed  through  the  collectors  of  customs. 

Mr.  Shre\*e.  Does  this  apply  to  any  vessel,  or  simply  to  vessels 
flying  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  This  applies  to  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  and 
to  foreign  vessels  that  wish  to  be  measured  for  the  Suez  Canal  or 
the  Panama  Canal. 

After  the  vessel  is  measured,  there  is  filed  in  the  customs  house  a 
carpenter's  certificate  showing  the  details  of  the  vessel  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  admeasurement  certificate  which  shows  the 
construction  of  the  vessel.  I  am  giving  you  now  only  the  work  we 
do  ourselves.  This  carpenter's  certificate  or  the  bill  of  sale  estab- 
lishes the  title  to  the  boat,  and  that  is  passed  upon  by  the  collector 
of  customs  acting  as  our  agent. 

Based  on  this  information,  there  is  issued  to  this  vessel  by  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  an  official  number,  on  application,  and  signal 
letters.  Tlie  issuing  of  these  official  numbers  is  the  bas^s  for  the 
statistics  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States.  Our  list 
of  merchant  vessels,  which  is  the  Blue  Book  of  American  shipping, 
the  code  list,  all  of  the  statistics  that  we  issue  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  vessels,  the  different  trades  of  vessels,  and  the  running 
record  from  year  to  year,  are  all  based  on  these  official  numbers  that 
are  issued  to  them.  After  the  official  number  is  issued  to  this  par- 
ticular vessel,  she  is  registered,  for  instance,  for  the  foreign  trade 
by  the  collector  of  customs.  At  that  point,  the  Steamboat-Inspection 
Ser\ice  have  already  inspected  the  vessel,  her  boiler,  and  her  hull 
and  equipment,  and  have  examined  and  licensed  her  officers.  After 
she  is  documented,  the  cargo  that  is  taken  on  board  is  manifested, 
under  forms  prepared  by  us  and  under  directions  from  us,  by  the 
collector  of  customs.  If  she  has  wireless  on  board,  that  is  inspected 
by  our  wireless  service.  The  station  is  inspected  for  license,  which 
takes  about  half  a  day  or  a  day.  They  carry  two  operators  and  they 
are  examined  and  licensed.  After  that  is  done  the  vessel  takes  on  her 
cargo  and  then  ships  her  crew. 

The  shipping  of  the  crew  is  before  our  shipping  commissioner. 
That  is  where  the  shipping  service  comes  in.    She  then  leaves  port 
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and  in  leaving  port  our  inspectors  see  to  it,  if  it  is  after  sunset, 
that  she  has  proper  lights;  or  if  it  is  in  the  daytime  they  see  to  it 
that  she  gives  proper  passing  signals,  and  in  a  fog  sees  that  she 
proceeds  at  the  proper  speed  and  gives  the  proper  fog  signals.  We 
do  that  as  far  as  our  inspection  force  will  permit.  After  the  vessel 
arrives  on  the  other  side  she  ffoes  to  the  consul.  The  consul  handles 
the  matter  of  the  vessel  itself,  her  papers,  etc.,  and  especially  the 
crew.  Very  often  seamen  are  sick  and  must  go  to  the  nospital  or 
the  seamen  desire  to  be  discharged,  or  perhaps  their  articles  of  agree- 
ment have  expired  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  foreign  port. 
Tliei-e  arf^  a  great  many  questions  of  that  sort  handled  by  the  consul, 
but  the  instructions  that  are  sent  to  the  consul  in  regard  to  the 
matter  are  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  through  the  State  De- 
partment. We  pass  on  all  new  questions  that  come  up  in  relation 
to  such  things. 

There  also  arises  in  foreign  ports  the  matter  of  purchase  of  foreign 
vessels  by  American  citizens  and  their  documenting,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  American  vessels  between  foreign  ports  and  the  ITnited  States. 
There  are  a  number  of  questions  arising  in  regard  to  them. 

After  this  vessel  comes  back,  if  she  is  carrying  steerage  passen- 
gers, we  enforce  the  steerage-passenger  act,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  cleanliness  of  the  quarters,  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  hospital 
facilities,  the  food  that  is  furnished,  and  numerous  other  things  that 
are  in  the  steerage  passenger  act  for  the  protection  of  the  immi- 
grants that  come  in.  When  she  gets  into  port  she  enters  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse, files  the  manifest  of  her  cargo,  all  under  forms  and  in- 
structions furnished  by  us.  After  she  nas  made  entry  the  crew  is 
discharged  before  the  shipping  commissioner,  usually  through  his 
deputy,  unless  there  are  important  controversies  on  between  the 
master  and  the  seamen,  in  which  case  those  controversies  go  to  the 
conmiissioner  himself  for  decision.  We  will  say  more  about  that 
when  we  come  to  that  particular  service. 

Our  radio  inspectors  then  go  aboard  to  see  that  her  instruments 
are  still  in  proper  order.  The  radio  instruments  are  very  delicate, 
and  the  average  operator  who  is  in  charge  of  those  instruments  is 
not  competent  to  make  repairs.  His  instruments  may  not  work,  but 
he  does  not  know  how  to  repair  them.  We  found  one  big  passenger 
ship  going  out  with  her  wireless  instruments  apparently  in  perfect 
working  order,  and  yet  when  we  came  to  make  an  inspection  with 
our  inspection  instruments  we  found  that  if  they  had  given  a  dis- 
tress signal,  the  signal  would  not  have  gone  out  at  all,  because  the 
antennse  was  out  of  tune  in  some  way.  I  do  not  know  just  how,  be- 
cause I  am  not  familiar  with  the  technical  side  of  wireless,  but  the 
antennas  was  out  of  tune,  and  but  for  our  inspection  that  ship  would 
have  gone  out  with  that  important  life-saving  device  utterly  useless 
and  not  a  man  on  the  ship  would  have  known  about  it. 

After  we  have  discharged  the  crew  it  is  possible  that  the  ship  is 
sold  to  another  owner.  In  that  case  there  is  recorded  a  new  bill  of 
sale  to  the  new  owner  in  the  customhouse.  This  bill  of  sale  must  be 
on  a  form  which  we  draw  up  under  regulations  which  we  issue, 
and  the  purchaser  may  give  back  a  mortgage  on  the  boat.  That 
mortgage  is  also  recorded  in  the  customhouse.  That  is  covered  by 
section  30  of  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1920,  which  has  caused  us 
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cnaiige  or  uwuersnip  oi  tne  vessel  tney  may  aesire  lo  cnange  ine 
name.  That  can  only  be  done  under  permission  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation.  The  couits  have  repeatedly  held  that  changes 
of  names  must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  because  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  cover  an  old  boat  with  a  new  name  and  with  new 
paint.  xVfter  this  vessel  has  changed  ownership  she  operates  along 
the  usual  lines  until  she  is  abandoned.  At  that  time  her  document 
is  surrendered  and  that  is  the  end  of  that  vessel.  If  she  is  sold  for- 
eign, her  document  is  surrendered  but  we  still  keep  open  her  account, 
because  she  may  come  back  under  American  ownership.  The  official 
nuinl)er  which  is  awarded  to  that  vessel  stays  with  her.  If  she  goes 
foreign  and  comes  back,  it  is  still  with  her.  If  she  is  repaired,  even 
to  a  great  extent,  that  official  number  still  remains  with  that  boat 
and  not  until  the  boat  is  finally  lost  is  the  end  of  the  official  number. 
The  official  number  is  the  means  of  identification  of  the  boat  and  that 
is  carved  on  the  main  beam  in  a  permanent  manner. 

In  addition,  we  have  assigned  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce from  time  to  time  since  1884,  when  the  bureau  was  organ- 
ized, a  great  many  things  that  pertain  directly  to  vessels.  There 
are  penalties  for  the  violation  of  all  of  these  laws,  and  those  pen- 
alties are  pretty  heavy.  The  Congress,  in  1802,  I  think,  it  was, 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  now  the  Secretary  of 
( ouirnerce,  should  have  the  power  of  mitigation  and  remission  of 
penalties  that  arose  in  regard  to  violations  of  laws  relating  to  ves- 
sels; in  other  words,  to  adjust  the  penalties  to  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  violation.  We  have  from  10,0()0  to  12,000  of  those 
cases  a  year.  The  draft  of  all  such  letters  for  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
Many  times  they  involve  very  close  construction  of  the  law,  espe- 
cially the  documenting  laws  and  the  coastwise  laws.  We  have  some 
difficult  questions  involved  in  those  laws.  We  have  a  great  many 
questions  as  to  what  boats  are  entitled  to  documents.  There  are 
numerous  ramifications  from  these  high  points  I  have  given  you 
that  involve  a  considerable  legal  construction.  I  presume  60  per 
cent  of  the  work  of  our  bureau  is  legal,  perhaps  30  per  cent  of  it  is 
statistical,  and  the  balance  we  would  say  is  administnitive.  Such 
a  small  part  is  administrative  because  our  field  service  practically, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  men  we  have  appropriated  for,  is  in 
the  customhouses.  While  the  estimate  may  be  a  little  strong,  yet  I 
think  it  is  about  right;  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the 
customs  service  works  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  of 
tiiat  one-third  a  very  large  proportion  Avorks  for  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation. 

They  form  our  real  field  service,  but  we  do  not  have  to  appoint, 
them,  look  after  their  housing  or  supplies  or  leaves  of  absence  or 
accounts.  That  relieves  us  of  a  considerable  administrative  work. 
We  have,  as  you  know,  a  bureau  of  only  38  people  in  Washington, 
and  yet  we  have  a  very  large  field  force,  considering  the  forces  ap- 
propriated for  and  those  that  are  in  the  customhouses. 

1  might  say  in  this  connection,  as  of  possible  interest  to  you,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  a  revenue-producing  bureau.    We  col- 
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lect  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,(K)0,000  in  revenue  from  tonna^ 
taxes.  Decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Naviffation  on  matters 
relative  to  tonnajre  taxes  and  admeasurement  of  vessels  are  final. 
We  have  navigation  fees  for  service  to  American  and  forei^  ves- 
sels amounting  to  about  $175,0()(),  and  then  we  have  an  income  from 
the  fines  which  we  impose  for  violations  of  the  navigation  laws.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  arc  turning  in  large  sums  in  the  way  of  inter- 
nal-revenue taxes  on  pleasure  boats  and  water  transportation.  I  will 
speak  of  that  later  AA'uen  wc  come  to  that  particular  item.  I  think 
that  is  a  general  outline  of  all  our  <luties.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  minor  duties  and  various  ramifications  of  the  duties 
I  have  outlined  to  you  generally. 

NAVIGATION   RECEllTS. 

Mr.  IIi'TciiiNsoN.  You  say  your  receipts  amount  to  about  $2,001),- 
000? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  have  here  an  exact  statement  of  that,  which  I  will 
submit  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

NAVUJATION   KKCKIP-IS. 

The  tliree  iimiii  sourres  of  Ft»(U*raI  revniie  from  navijjutioii  yielded  the  f««l- 
lowinj^  receipts  for  the  p;ist  live  years: 


Tonnage  duties.. 
Na^^Kation  fees.. 
Navigation  fines. 

Total 


1917  1918  1919  1920 


1921 


$1,393,713,16  1    $1,171, 41H.36       $1,255,229.23'    $1, 707, 9W.  44  I  $2, 208, 539. » 
159,S08.03  I  146,50K02  143,492.19  L  176,087.39'        225,822.» 

49,962.37  1  32,097.68  162,146.50  i  114,265.96)         63,58t23 


1,603,513.56  j       1,350,024.06         1,570,867.92 


1,998,287.79      2,497,946.81 


Mr.  Shreve.  When  you  speak  of  one-third  of  the  people  in  the 
customhouses  performing  work  for  you,  you  mean  that  they  do  that 
as  an  incident  to  their  other  work.  They  are  not  employed  all  the 
time,  are  they? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Many  are  employed  all  the  time.  We  have  custom- 
houses that  do  practically  nothing  for  the  Treasury.  Collectors  of 
customs,  under  the  law,  section  4503,  R.  S.,  act  as  shipping  com- 
missionei-s  at  ports  where  the  work  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  ship])ing  commi.ssioners'  offices.  The  collectors 
of  customs  act  as  ship])ing  commissioners  under  our  instructions. 
They  document  vessels  and  admeasure  vessels.  They  act  on  all  these 
penalties  that  are  incurred.  The  marine  division  of  the  custom- 
house in  New  York  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation in  Washington. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  And  that  is  all  under  your  direction? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  YeSySir:  that  is  all  under  our  direction.  They  work 
directly  under  instructions  from  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Offsetting  your  collections  against  the  appropria- 
tion allowed  for  the  administration  of  your  bureau,  it  would  appear 
that  you  received  in  1921,  $:n5,140.  'Was  that  your  total  appro- 
priation ? 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  That  was  the  total  appropriation  made  directly  to  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  your  bureau  brings  in  about  six  times  the 
expense  of  administration? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  hardly  a  fair  statement,  gentlemen,  because, 
there  is  such  a  large  expense  in  the  customhouses  for  the  work  that 
is  done  for  us.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
would  bring  in  such  a  surplus  as  that,  because  of  the  navigation 
work  in  the  customhouses.  While  the  approj)riation  is  made  to  the 
Treasury,  nevertheless  that  is  an  expense  of  the  bureau,  so  that  I 
presume  we  should  feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  practically 
a  selfsustaining  bureau. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  consider  the  statement  as  overflattering. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  consider  it  overflattering  if  you  take  only  our  ap- 
propriation. I  hesitated  a  little  in  making  that  statement  of  colVc- 
tions  for  this  reason. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  these  collections  you  make  are  all  made  in  pur- 
suance of  your  enforcement  of  the  various  laws  governing  shipj)ing. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  they  come  from  fees  for  duties  which  your 
bureau  performs  and  from  the  collection  of  fines. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Except  the  tonnage  tax,  which  is  hardly  a  fee.  It  is  a 
tax  of  6  cents  a  ton  on  vessels  coming  from  distant  foreign  ports  and 
2  cents  a  ton  on  vessels  coming  from  contiguous  foreign  iK)rts.  That 
is  our  principal  item  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  HxrrcHiNsoN.  $2,208,589.69  for  1921.  This  tax  is  outside  of 
the  tariflr?  " 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  entirely  outside  of  the  tariff;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  statement  which  you  have  submitted  for  the 
record  will  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  sorry  we  can  not  add  to  that  the  amount 
we  are  collecting  for  internal  revenue  taxes  on  pleasure  boats. 

DUTIES  of   inspectors. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  referenc  e  to  your  inspectors,  do  they  follow 
the  boat  across  or  simply  meet  it  when  it  comes  back  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  remain  on  this  side  entirely. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  how  can  you  ins[)ect  the  boat  with  refer- 
ence to  the  food  of  the  steerage  passengers,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  When  they  arrive  in  this  countrj-  our  inspectors  go  on 
board  and  the  quarters  are  thoroughly  examined  and  the  steerage 
passengers  are  interviewed  and  they  look  into  what  they  had  to  eat, 
what  was  furnished  them  day  after  day,  and  they  even  look  after 
the  quality  of  it.  The  law  goes  into  details  as  to  what  shall  be  fur- 
nished steerage  passengers,  specifying  the  number  of  toilets  and  the 
proper  cleanliness  of  such  toilets,  the  hospital  space,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  that  space,  the  protection  of  the  females  on  board,  etc.  The 
crew,  for  instance,  is  not  allowed  in  the  steerage  quarters  at  all,  and 
there  are  numerous  requirements,  and  we  look  after  all  of  that  work. 
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WASHINGTON  OFFICE. 
INCREASES    IN     SALARIES — ADDITIONAL    EMPLOYEES. 


? 


Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Tyrer,  the  first  item  is  for  salaries.    The  appro- 

riation  for  1922  is  $42,780,  and  your  estimate  for  1928  is  $48,880. 
A^ill  you  explain  what  makes  up  this  increase? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  estimate  provides  for  an  increase  from  $4,000  to 
$6,000  for  the  Commissioner  of  Xavi<i:ation,  from  $3,000  to  $4,000 
for  the  deputy  conmiissioner,  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  for  the  chief 
clerk,  one  new  clerk  at  $2,000,  two  new  clerks  at  $l,2t)0,  but  we  ask 
that  two  $900  clerks  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  increases  in  salaries. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  did  not  know  whether  we  could  avoid  that  being  a 
raise  in  salary  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  those  two  places  at  $900 
at  present  are  vacant. 

Ml".  SiiREVE.  You  were  present  tl^  mornin*):  we  be^an  the  hearing 
and  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Madden,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee i 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shrkve.  So  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  those  details. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 
T'^nless  the  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Xavitration  be  improved,  I  am  afraid 
our  condition  is  <roinof  to  be  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  For  some 
time  we  have  been  losing  our  best  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  hear  that  from  every  bureau. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  Since  we  made  up  these  estimates  we  have  lost 
two  of  our  men.  The  work  of  our  bureau  being  technical  and  legal, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  replace  men. 

Mr.  i^HREVE.  I  think  that  applies  to  all  the  departments. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  This  item  for  the  $2,000  man  is  open  for  discussion,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

INCREASE    IN    WORK — ADDITIONAL    Dl'TIES    IMPOSED    BY    SEAMEN'S    ACT. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  has  increased 
very  materially  since  1917.  and  before  that,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  our  clerical  force.  In  1917,  for  instance,  we  had  in  sea- 
going vessels,  steel  vessels  of  1,000  tons  and  over,  about  3,000,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  appreciate  that:  but  we  are  looking  at  the  situation 
as  it  exists  to-day,  and  we  know  that  the  shipping  busineas  is  re- 
duced about  50  per  cent,  and  we  want  to  bring  ourselves  down  to 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  present  condition  is  that  it  has  increased  to 
13,000,000  tons,  and  the  increase  of  each  vessel  means  an  increase  in 
practically  every  branch  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Shremi:.  What  was  the  increase  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  increase  in  this  particular  class  of  vessel  fi'om 
1917  was  from  3,000,000  tons  to  13,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Shrem-:.  What  is  the  situation  to-day?  You  are  counting  in? 
nf  course,  the  war  period. 
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Mr.  Ttrer.  The  condition  in  the  a(  timl  shippino:  is  about  a  four- 
times  increase,  but  that  is  not  a  fair  statement,  for  the  reason  that 
at  present  at  least  50  per  cent  of  our  shipping  is  laid  up,  and  when 
the  ships  are  laid  up,  of  course,  our  work  in  connection  with  those 
ships  ceases. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  what  is  the  necessity  for  these  additional  men  ? 
Mr.  Tyrer.  We  still  have  an  increase  of  100  pev  cent  over  tlie 
work  we  had  in  1917,  because  of  the  ships  in  operation  there  is  still 
fully  double  the  number  of  ships  that  we  had  at  that  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  have  been  a  numl^er  of  laws  passed  that  we  ad- 
minister. For  instance,  there  was  the  seamen's  act  of  March  4, 
1915,  which  was  practically  suspended  durin^r  the  war,  but  that  act 
is  now  in  full  operation  and  effect.  Then  there  is  the  merchant 
marine  act  of  1920  which  has  added  very  materially  to  our  work 
in  the  construction  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  turnover  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  »^8  clerks  at  the  present  time  including!:  the 
wireless  branch,  and  I  think  we  now  have  eight  of  the  clerks  we  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  TIave  you  any  vacancies  now  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  two  vacancies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  By  the  seamen's  act,  I  suppose  you  refer  to"  what  we 
call  the  La  FoUette  Act? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  additional  duties  did  that  act  impose  upon  your 
bureau? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  More  in  the  additional  fines  that  have  been  coming  in 
for  violations  of  the  law,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  the  construction 
of  the  law,  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  act.  For  instance,  the  con- 
struction of  section  13  especially  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
respondence and  a  great  deal  of  additional  work.  The  merchant 
marine  act  has  also  caused  us  an  increase  of  work,  section  30  of  that 
act  being  exceedingly  difficult. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  to  keep  a  record  of  the  mortgages  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Not  in  Washington,  but  this  is  done  in  the  custom- 
houses throughout  the  country  under  instructions  from  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  that  is  really  a  function  of  the  customhouse 
officers. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  act  under  our  instructions.  That  is 
where  we  get  our  correspondence  and  also  from  attorneys  and  in- 
terested parties  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  ships 
in  operation  in  the  past  year  and  in  previous  years,  so  that  we  can 
get  some  information  as  to  the  additional  work  imposed  on  your 
bureau  by  the  increased  number  of  ships  in  operation? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  1917,  we  had  26,397  vessels  of  8,871,037  gross  tons. 
In  1921,  we  had  28,012  vesels  of  18,282,136  gross  tons. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  much  of  that  tcmnage  is  now  tied  up? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  estimate  a  little  over  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  the  gross  tonnage  in  operation  would  be 
very  much  less  in  1921  than  it  was  in  1917,  because  in  1917  the  ton- 
nage was  all  in  operation,  I  take  it. 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  All  the  Sliippin^  Board  vessels;  yes,  sir.  We  treat 
the  Shipping:  Hoard  vessels  exactly  the  same  as  we  do  private  vessels. 
They  are  under  the  navi<ration  laws  just  the  same  as  private  vessels. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  I  believe  it  appears  in  the  hearings  of  the  Shipping 
Board  that  they  had  approximately  11,()()(),(K)()  tons  of  shipping. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  But  they  deal  entirely  in  dead-weight  tonnage. 

Mr.  (irRiFFiN.  Yes;  dead-weiofht  tonnage. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  compare  our  figures  with  the 
figures  of  the  Shipi)ing  Board  on  that  account.  The  dead-weio[ht 
tcmnage  is  approximately  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  the  gross  ton- 
nage. 

Xlr.  (iRiFFiN.  What  is  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Our  estimate  for  1921  is  a  tonnage  of  18.iJ82.186  gros^ 
tons.    Those  are  the  actual  documented  vessels. 

Mr.  (jRiFFix.  And  that  is  gross  tonnage? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  If  we  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  dead-weight 
tons  it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  27,(X)0,()(K)  tons. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  you  current  with  your  work? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  sir:  our  work  is  current. 

Mr.  (triffin.  What  is  the  difference  between  gross  tonnage  and 
dead- weight  tonnage? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  gross  tonnage,  a  ton  is  10()  cubic  feet.  The  groNS 
tonnage  of  a  vessel  is  the  entire  cubical  contents  of  that  vessel  and 
her  superetructure.  The  dead-weight  tonnage,  roughly  speaking,  is 
the  weight  of  the  cargo  which  the  veasel  can  carry. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Including  the  vessel  itself? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Not  including  the  vessel;  the  actual  weight  of  the 
j]  *!  cargo  in  tons. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  a  statement  that  we  could  put  in  the 
record  explaining  that  a  little  more  in  detail? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  have  a  comparative  statement  of  the  meaning  of 
net  tonnage,  gross  tonnage,  and  dead- weight  tonnage.  Those  are  the 
three  different  tonnages.  The  dead- weight  tonnage,  roughly  speak- 
ing, is  the  weight  of  the  cargo  which  it  will  carry. 

The  following  are  technical  definitions  of  statutory  and  weijrht 
tons  : 

SPACK  OR   STATITOBY  TONS. 

(Jross  tonnajrc  is  Hn»  capiuity  of  the  spa-^'s  within  tho  frames  or  c»eiIinjJ  «^ 
tlie  huU  <»f  a  vessel  an<l  of  the  elosefl-iii  spaces  above  deck  available  for  CJirpo, 
stores.  passen^tM's,  or  crew,  willi  certain  exemptions,  expre.sse<l  in  tons  of  It"^ 
cubic  feet. 

Net  <»r  rejiister  tonna;:e  is  what  remains  after  deducting  from  the  gross  ton- 
nag"  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  proi)elUng  machinery  (including  allownnrt* 
for  fuel),  crew  quarters,  master's  cabin,  and  navigation  spaces.  It  is  ^^^ 
usual  basis  for  t<»nnnire  taxes  and  jMirt  charges. 

WK.IGllT   TONS. 

Dead-weight  tonnage,  as  use<l  in  this  publication,  is  the  weight  expressed  JM 
avoirdupois  tons  of  2.240  pounds  required  to  depress  a  vessel  from  the  lU?"^ 
water  line  (i.  e..  wltli  only  the  machinery  and  ixiuipment  on  board)  to  tht* 
load  line.  It  is,  therefore,  the  weight  in  avoirdupois  tons  of  the  cargo,  fuel, 
stores,  water,  crew,  etc..  which  a  vessel  is  designetl  to  carry  with  safety. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Your  estimates  are  practically  the  displacement  of 
the  vessel. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No,  sir;  our  estimates  are  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Estimated  in  tons? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Estimated  in  tons  of  1(K)  cubic  feet  each. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  what  basis  do  you  estimate  your  tonnage  tax? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  on  the  net  tonnage. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  does  that  differ, from  your  figures  of  the  gross 
tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  net  tonnage  is  considerably  less  than  the  gross 
tonnage.  The  gross  tonnage  is  the  cubical  contents  of  the  entire 
vessel.  Then,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  net  tonnage,  you  deduct  from 
that  certain  spaces,  such  as  the  engine-room  space,  the  water  ballast, 
<jrews'  quarters,  locker  rooms,  and  a  number  of  such  spaces. 

Mr.  hHKEVE.  Also  bunks  and  sleeping  quarters? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  all  of  those  things  are  deducted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  takes  out  the  coal  lockers,  too? 

Mr.  Tyrkr.  Yes;  and  tlx»  machinery  space.  The  purpose  of  ar-. 
riving  at  the  net  tonnage  of  a  vessel  is  to  find  the  earning  capacity 
of  that  vessel  in  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  does  the  net  tonnage  compare  with  the  dead- 
weight tonnage? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  very  much  smaller.  You  understand  that  the 
grross  tonnage  is  of  necessity  greater  than  the  net  tonnage,  and  the 
deadweight  tonnage  is  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  gross  tonnage. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  we  ordinarily  hear  a  ship  spoken  of  as  a  10,000- 
ton  ship,  what  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  it  depends  on  who  is  talking  about  it.  If  it  is  the 
Shipping  Board,  it  will  be  dead-weight  tonnage,  and  usually  if  it 
is  any  other  shipping  concern  in  the  world  it  wfll  be  gross  or  net. 

Mr. .(iRiFFiN.  And  there  is  a  very  wide  disparity  between  them? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  It  will  depend  on  what  they  are  talking  about. 
If  they  are  talking  in  a  broad  sense,  for  instance,  that  the  British 
had  50,000,000  tons,  that  means  gross  tons.  In  other  words,  when- 
ever you  hear  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine  of  any  country 
spoken  of  in  a  general  way,  outside  of  the  Shipping  Board,  it  means 
the  gross  tonnage. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  And  that  is  the  weight  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  cubical  contents  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  And  the  cubical  contents  of  the  vessel  is  estimated 
in  tons  ?  . 

Mr.  Tyrer.  A  ton  is  100  cubic  feet  of  space.  There  is  no  weight 
in  it. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  Yes;  but  they  roughly  estimate,  or  accurately  esti- 
mate, for  that  matter,  that  100  cubic  feet  of  a  vessel  weighs  a  ton,  I 
presume. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  it  is  a  peculiar  phrase.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  rather  unfortunate  that  the  word  "  ton  "  should  be  used.  It  is  a 
phrase  denoting  a  certain  space.  You  take  a  ton  of  space,  and  it 
will  carry,  for  instance  2|  tons  of  coal,  but  you  can  not  tell  what  it 
will  carry,  because  if  it  was  carrying  sewing  machines,  100  cubic 
feet  of  space  would  carry  an  entirely  different  number  of  pounds  than 
the  same  space  would  carry  of  iron  bars. 
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Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  Is  that  space  calculated  on  the  exterior  or  interior 
measurements  of  the  vessel? 

Mr.  Ttrek.  On  the  interior  measurements.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
system  of  measurements. 

Mr.  (triffin.  And  it  extendi  from  the  bottom  of  the  hull 

Mr.  Tyrer  (interposing).  It  extends  from  what  is  called  the  ceil- 
mg  of  the  vessel.  That  is  another  peculiar  word,  the  ceiling  being^ 
the  lloor  around  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  measurement  is 
taken  amidships  at  the  ^jreatest  depth  of  the  vessel.  You  ^o  down 
to  the  ceiling,  and  sometimes  under  that  ceiling  they  have  a  space, 
known  as  water-ballast  space,  where  they  carry  water  ballast  and 
sometimes  fuel  oil.  Then  the  measurement  goes  up  to  the  main 
deck  to  determine  the  depth  of  that  vessel. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  To  the  inside  of  the  main  deck? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  the  lower  side  of  the  main  deck. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then,  if  there  is  any  superstructure  above  the  main 
deck,  is  that  estimated? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  all  measured.  There  are  certain  conditions 
under  which  some  spaces  are  exempt.  I  can  not  recall  all  the  dif- 
ferent cases,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  spaces  above  the  upper 
deck  are  exempt  from  measurement. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  by  any  nation  or  nations 
to  obtain  uniformity  in  the  designation  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  liave  uniformity  now  except  for  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Mr.  Griffin.  All  the  nations  of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  the 
terms  you  use? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes ;  and  they  even  have  the  same  measurement  rules, 
among  the  principal  maritime  nations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  you  can  not  get  the  Shipping  Board  to  adopt 
that? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  not  tried. 

J...  ADDITIONAL   CLEftK.  • 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Tyrer,  we  will  now  go  back  to  the  request  for 
an  additional  clerk  at "$2,000.    What  is  the  necessity  for  that? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  work.  The 
trouble  is  that  with  our  good  men  leaving  us  and  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  vessels  we  are  handling  and  the  increase  in  the 
laws  we  are  administering,  that  is  all  placing  a  volume  of  work  on 
the  commissioner  and  the  deputy  conimissioner  and  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  bureau  that  is  seriously  interfering  with  our  administration 
of  the  field  services.  The  effect  of  that  lack  of  supervision  was 
shown  very  clearly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  department  a  week  ago 
yesterday  in  our  shipping  service.  The  conditions  in  the  shipping 
service  probably  never  would  have  arisen  had  we  had  the  proper 
supervision  of  that  service. 

Mr.  SnRE\^.  Would  this  mean  an  increase  in  salary  or  would  you 
secure  a  new  man  for  this  position? 

Mr.  Tyrer,  It  would  be  a  new  man.  We  must  have  a  new  man, 
who  is  at  least  a  graduate  of  a  law  school,  and  he  must  l>e  a  man 
who  has  had  experience  and  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  one  who 
is  able  to  think  for  himself.  Those  men  are  not  as  plentiful  as  you 
might  think. 
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Mr.  r>HREVE.  1  notice  you  are  asmngr  tor  seven  cierKs  oi  ciass  ly 
which  is  an  increase  of  two.    Are  those  new  positions? 

Air.  Tyrer.  In  a  sense,  they  are.  They  will  be  new  people  if  not 
new  positions.  We  are  also  recjuestin^  the  abolition  of  two  ^900 
places  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  two  at  $1,2()0. 

]Mr.  Shrex-e.  Would  the  same  men  be  promoted  from  one  job  to 
the  other? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Xo;  because  the  two  positions  are  now  vacant.  We 
want  stenographers  and  we  are  unable  to  get  stenographers  at  $900. 
and  that  is  why  these  places  are  vacant.  We  can  carry  them  just  at 
present  because  during  January  and  February  and  March  the  work 
in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  not  as  heavy  as  it  is  during  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Shrevt:.  Do  you  intend  to  dispense  with  two  stenographers 
and  typewriters? 

AIn  Tyrer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  I  notice  the  item  for  them  is  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Those  are  to  be  employed  for  six  months  each,  and 
we  left  that  out  because  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  secure  temporally 
stenographers  at  $900  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  from  $42,780  to 
$48,880,  and  you  have  covered  that  by  explaining  these  increases 
in  salaries  and  new  positions. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir. 

ADJUSTER  OF  ADMEASUREMENTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  as  follows : 

To  t»nable  the  Conimissioner  of  Navigation  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  ad- 
measurement of  vessels,  including  the  employnient  of  an  adjuster  of  ndmeas- 
nrements  at  not  to  exceed  .$3,0()0,  purchase  and  exclmnjje  of  admeasuring:  lu- 
st niments,  traveling  ami  incidental  exi)enses,  .$4,,500. 

This  represents  an  increase  in  salary  for  the  adjuster  of  admeas- 
urements from  $2,260  to  $3,000. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  discuss  this,  because  it 
simply  means  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  adiustei\ 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  mipht  tell  us  the  duties  ox  the  adjuster  of  ad- 
measurements and  what  his  qualifications  must  be. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  a  separate  set  of  laws  for  the  admeasurement 
of  vessels.  They  are  very  technical,  especially  in  determining  the 
net  tonnage  of  a  vessel,  which  is  the  basis  for  all  charges.  The  gross 
tonnage  is  comparatively  easy  to  ascertain  because  it  is  simply  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  boat  itself,  but  when  you  come  to  the  deduc- 
tion of  certain  spaces — ^uneven  spaces  and  spaces  that  are  under  the 
flooring,  etc. — it  is  a  most  technical  service.  To  perform  that  work 
we  have  been  employing  men  from  the  customhouses  who  are  ap- 
pointed because  or  their  knowledge  of  customs  matters  and  detailed 
for  the  admeasurement  of  boats.  The  result  was  that  the  American 
admeasurement  of  vessels  was  a  joke  everywhere,  and  our  certifi- 
cates were  never  accepted  as  being  anything  like  correct.  To  remedy 
that  situation  Congress  gave  us  an  adjuster  of  admeasurements. 
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His  business  is  to  travel  from  port  to  port  and  instruct  the  admeas- 
ure rs  of  vessels  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  regulations  and  endeavo; 
to  secure  unifonnity  at  the  different  ports. 

We  have  found  that  necessary  even  at  sucli  places  as  Philadelphia. 
We  have  a  very  good  force  of  admeasurers  there  and  we  have  a  verv 
good  one  at  San  Francisco,  and  yet  they  measured  a  l>oat  at  Phila- 
delphia and  another  one  at  San  t'rancisco,  built  from  the  same  blue 
prints,  from  the  same  plans — sister  ships  in  every  respect — and 
there  was  a  difference  of  800  tons  in  the  admeasurements  of  those 
two  boats.  On  the  basis  of  that  tonnage  are  figured  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls,  the  Suez  Canal  tolls,  pilotage,  drydockage,  dockage, 
wharfage,  port  dues  of  every  kind,  and  tonnage  taxes.  The  state- 
ment which  has  been  submitted  here  shows  we  collected  over 
$'2.(K)(),()(K)  in  tonnage  taxes  last  year.  All  of  those  payments  which 
they  make  both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries  are  based 
on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is  essential  to  that  vessel  that  she 
should  be  accurately  admeasured.  We  are  succeeding  now  fairly 
well,  Imt  the  system  is  wrong.  The  idea  of  having  customs  men 
measure  boats  is  not  right  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  the  course  of  time  a  bill  endeavoring  to  separate 
this  service  from  the  customs  service. 

Mr.  Shren-e.  Does  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  you  are  oper- 
ating provide  that  the  customhouse  men  shall  assist  in  this  work? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir;  it  provides  that  it  shall  be  done  by  customs 
officers  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  you  are  powerless  to  make  a  change  without 
legislation? 

Mr.  Tyrer  I  think  we  could  do  it  if  we  had  the  force.  I  have  not 
looked  into  the  question  from  that  standpoint,  but  probably  we  Avould 
have  to  have  an  act  of  Congress.  We  are  proposing  to  draw  a  sepa- 
rate act  creatiniif  the  service  and  not  come  here  for  an  pj)propriation 
until  that  is  done 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  This  tonnage  tax  which  you  collect  is  really  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  customs  service.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  revenue, 
is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  revenue,  pure  and  simple,  but  it  is  collected 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  ought  properly  to  come  under  the  custom- 
house, which  is  vested  with  authority  to  collect  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  not  a  customs  matter.  If  you  gentlemen  should 
want  to  look  into  the  matter  a  little  further 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  give  us  a  reference  to  the  law? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  This  is  the  organic  act  of  July  5,  1884  (23  Stat.,  p. 
118,  sec.  8),  and  in  section  8  we  have  this  language: 

The  Comniissioner  of  Navigation  shall  be  charged  with  the  Hupervisi<»n  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  admeasurement  of  vessels  *  *  ♦  and  on  all  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  growing  out  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  reUiting  to  these 
subjects,  and  relating  to  the  collection  of  tonnage  tax,  and  to  the  refund  of 
such  tax  when  collected  erroneously  or  illegally,  his  decision  shall  be  final. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tliat  section  does  not  refer  to  the  customhouse  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  that, 
although  the  matter  has  gone  to  the  Attorney  General  and  is  covered 
in  his  opinion,  25  Attorney  General,  page  3,  in  which  he  says  that 
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the  collectors  of  customs  are  to  continue  to  act  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  the  same  way  that  they  did  during  the  time  that  we 
were  in  the  Treasury  Department.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  might 
come  under  section  10  of  the  organic  act  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  February  14,  190:i  (32  Stat.,  p.  82C,  sec.  10),  as  follows: 

Skc.  10.  AH  duties  |)erformed  and  nil  power  and  nntliority  now  i)ossesse<l  or 
exercised  by  the  head  of  any  executive  department  In  and  over  any  bureau, 
office,  oflicer,  board,  branch,  or  division  of  the  public  service  by  this  act  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Coumierce,  or  any  business  arising  tlierefroni  or 
pertaining  thereto,  or  in  relation  to  the  duties  perfonned  by  and  authority  con- 
ferre<?  by  law  U|K)n  such  bureyu,  offlcer,  office,  board,  branch,  or  division  of  the 
public  service,  whether  of  an  appellate  or  revlsor>'  character  or  otherwise,  shall 
lieit'aftor  l>e  vestinl  in  and  exercised  by  the  head  of  the  said  Department  of 
Commerce. 

All  duties,  iK>wer,  authority,  and  jurisdiction,  whether  supervisory,  api>ellate, 
or  otherwise,  now  imiM)sed  or  c<mferre<l  upon  the  Se<Tetar>'  of  the  Treasury 
by  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  merchant  vessels  or  yachts,  their  measurement, 
numl>ers.  names,  registers,  enrollments,  licenses,  commissions,  records,  mort- 
gages, bills  of  sale,  transfers,  entry,  clearance,  movements,  and  transportation 
of  their  cargoes  and  passengers,  owners,  officers,  seamen,  passengers,  fees,  ins|>ec- 
tion,  equipint^nt  for  the  better  security  of  life,  and  by  acts  of  Congress  relating 
to  tonnage  tax,  boilers  on  steam  vessels,  the  carrying  of  Inflammable,  explosive, 
or  dangerous  cargo  on  vessels,  the  use  of  i)etroleum  or  other  similar  substances 
to  produce  motive  power,  and  relating  to  the  remission  or  refund  of  fines, 
))enalties,  forfeitures,  exactions,  or  charges  incurretl  for  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  law  relating  to  vessels  or  seamen  or  to  informer's  shares  of  such  fines, 
and  by  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  Commis.sioner  and  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, shipping  commissioners,  their  ofli(*ers  and  employees,  Steaml)oat- Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  any  of  the  officials  there^>f,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  trans- 
ferred to  and  imposed  and  conferre<l  uiwm  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  ;ind 
after  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  shipping  conmUs- 
sioners,  and  the  Steamboat-Insi/ection  Service  to  the  Department  of  (Commerce, 
and  shall  not  thereafter  l>e  imiK^sed  upon  or  exercised  by  the  Secretiiry  of  the 
Trensurj'.  And  all  acts  or  imrts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are,  so  far 
as  inconsistent,  hereby  repealed. 

PITICHASE  AND  REPAIR  OF  INSTRFMENTS  FOR  COUNTING  PASSENGERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is: 

For  purchase  and  rt»pair  of  instruments  for  counting  passengers,  $250. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  a  little  item  under  which  we  purchase  tally 
registers  for  our  counting  officers. 

measurement  of  vessels,  and  coixection  of  tonnage  tax. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  liTce  to  ask  you  a  question  in  reference 
to  the  matter  of  measurements.  How  often  do  you  make  these  meas- 
urements? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  A  boat  is  measured  always  when  she  is  built.  Then 
whenever  there  is  any  new  construction  on  the  boat  that  changes  her 
build  or  form  in  any  way,  she  is  remeasured. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 'Then  in  reference  to  the  tonnage  tax,  how  often 
do  you  collect  that,  once  a  year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  collect  that  six  times  in  each  tonnage  year.  That 
is,  on  six  entries,  in  the  foreign  trade  up  to  30  cents,  and  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  up  to  10  cents. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Six  times  a  year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Six  times  a  year  and  then  they  are  free  of  the  tonnage 
tax  for  the  balance  of  that  year. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  imposition  of  that  tax? 
In  other  words,  what  occasion  is  there  to  collect  that  tax  six  times 
a  vear  instead  of  one? 

^Ir.  Tyrer.  The  tax  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  shipping:  in 
England  when  the  collection  of  the  tax  was  to  provide  for  light- 
houses, and  it  was  known  in  those  days  as  light  money.  In  this 
conntr3%  in  the  early  days,  the  money  was  devoted  to  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  which  is  now  the  Public  Health  Service.  All  the 
tonnage  tax  was  diverted  to  them  and  they  were  permitted,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  expend  out  of  that  such  sums  as  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Shrevt:.  During  what  period  was  that? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  must  have  been  prior  to  1904.  I  came  into  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  in  1903  and  it  was  a  short  time  before  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  now,  all  of  that  money  which  yoii  collect 
is  turned  back  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Tyreh.  Yes,  sir;  it  all  goes  into  the  Treasury  as  tonnage  tax 
receipts. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  tonnage  tax  collected  independent  of  whether 
the  vessel  makes  more  than  one  trip? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  collect  only  the  6  cents,  and  then  if  she  makes 
no  other  trip,  she  only  pays  that  G  cents,  but  if  she  makes  five  trips 
she  pays  30  cents. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  she  makes  six  trips 

Mr.  Tyrer  (interposing).  Thea.she  pays  30  cents. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  if  she  makes  seven  trips. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  She  pays  no  more,  if  it  is  within  the  same  tonnage 
year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  limit  no  matter  how  many  trips  she 
makes. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  within  that  tonnage  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Suppose  she  is  laid  up? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  does  not  make  any  diflFerence.  It  all  depends 
on  her  entry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  She  has  to  pay  one  tax  even  if  she  is  laid  up? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  she  pays  only  on  entry.  If  she  does  not  come  in 
from  a  foreign  port  she  does  not  pay  any  tax. 

FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is: 

Enforceniont  of  navipition  laws:  To  eniiblo  the  Secretary  of  roniufen^  to 
provide  and  operate  such  motorboats  an<l  employ  thereon  such  persons  as  way 
be  necessary  for  the  enforcement,  under  his  <lirection  by  customs  officers,  of 
laws  relating  to  navigation  and  inspection  of  vessels  ,boarding  of  vessels,  and 
counting  of  passengers  on  excursitm  boats,  JfGOOOO. 

This  is  the  same  amount  that  you  had  for  1922.  I  wish  you  would 
explain  just  what  the  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
do  in  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  one  law  that  covers  that,  and 
perhaps  just  a  word  of  explanation  of  the  service  would  be  helpful. 
This  service  is  a  revenue-producing  service,  and  is  a  direct  service 
by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  without  reference  to  the  customs  serv- 
ice, and  produces  a  material  revenue  to  the  Government.    These  ves- 
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sels  are  engaged  in  checking  up  about  250,000  motorboats,  small 
vessels  around  in  the  country,  seeing  that  they  have  the  proper  life- 
saving  devices  and  seeing  that  they  are  numbered  the  same  as  auto- 
mobiles are  numbered,  and  to  see  that  they  are  navigated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  These  boats  also  look  after  the  equipment  of 
our  steam  vessels,  and  in  addition  to  that,  one  of  the  important 
features  of  the  work  of  this  service  is  to  look  after  the  oyster  fleet 
on  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  service  started  because  of  that  oyster 
fleet.  Prior  to  1912,  we  found  that  men  were  being  shanghaied  and 
carried  down  into  the  oyster  fleet  to  work  on  oyster  dredges.  Often 
they  were  not  given  sufficient  to  eat,  were  ill-treated,  forced  to  live 
in  quarters  that  were  not  suitable  for  human  beings  to  live  in,  and 
after  the  season  was  over,  in  many  cases,  they  would  be  put  ashore 
<lown  in  Maryland  or  in  Virginia  and  have  to  make  their  way  to 
Baltimore  or  to  Norfolk  the  best  they  could. 

When  they  got  there  there  was  no  remedy  in  law,  because  they  could 
not  guarantee  the  expenses  of  serving  the  summons,  and  therefore 
nothing  was  done.  A  young  man  named  McXamera,  who  had  been 
shanghaied  and  carried  down  there  died.  He  happened  to  be  the 
son  of  wealthy  parents  who  went  into  the  matter,  and  at  that  time  we 
hired  a  boat  for  a  month,  under  an  appropriation  which  you  had 
given  us,  which  cost  us  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  a  month's 
xervi(  e.  We  went  into  the  oyster  fleet,  and  the  result  was  we  had 
seven  men  in  jail  for  shanghaiing.  We  found  men  living  down 
there  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  it  became  manifest  that  we 
must  have  a  boat  with  which  to  inspect  the  oyster  fleet  every  winter 
to  keep  these  conditions  from  obtaining  as  they  had  been  theretofore. 
You  therefore  gave  us  a  boat.  That  is  the  way  the  service  started. 
That  WHS  the  purpose  of  the  service  at  that  time.  We  maintain  a 
boat  now  with  the  oyster  fleet  every  winter,  and  the  conditions  now 
are  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  shanghai  men  any  more,  because  men 
are  glad  to  go  down  there,  as  they  get  good  quarters  and  are  well 
treated.  The  whole  condition  in  the  oyster  fleet  has  been  improved. 
The  service  has  received  the  approval  even  of  the  men  that  used  to 
shanghai  their  men.  They  say  they  can  get  nun  now  cheaper  than 
they  could  then,  counting  the  money  they  had  to  pay  the  men  who 
did  the  shanghaiing. 

At  about  this  same  time  the  use  of  motorboats  began  to  increase, 
and  we  began  this  little  boat  and  went  from  Eastport,  Me.,  to  Key 
West,  Fla.,  in  eveiy  harbor  and  inlet  along  the  coast  inspecting 
vessels.  We  found  such  a  condition  that  it  was  apparent  we  had  to 
have  more  vessels,  and  we  bought  another  one.  That  is  as  far  as  we 
have  gone  in  the  buying  of  vessels.  During  the  war  we  tried  to  buy 
a  third  one,  but  Mr.  Crozier,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  when  we  sent 
him  a  voucher  for  it,  returned  it  with  his  compliments.  Later  the 
Xa\*y  Department  turned  over  to  us  two  vessels  without  cost.  These 
vessels  also  ai*e  engaged  in  assistintr  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  in 
the  collection  of  taxes  on  pleasure  ooats.  The  appropriation  for  the 
service  was  $75,400  a  year  ago,  and  Congress  this  last  year  reduced 
that  to  $60,000.  That  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  run  our  boats.  It 
would  have  been  necessary  for  us  to  have  laid  up  one  of  them,  but 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  with  whom  we  are  cooperating,  realiz- 
ing the  benefit  of  our  service  to  that  bureau,  allotted  us  $10,000  to 
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pay  for  <j^oline  and  oil  on  the  boats  in  order  that  we  might  keep  all 
five  of  our  boats  running.  We  estimate  that  those  lx)ats  in  the  col- 
lection of  fines  and  internal  revenue  taxes  have  paid  not  only  for  the 
boats  we  have  puri^^hased,  but  for  the  cost  of  the  operation  each  year 
in  addition  to  that.  They  undoubtedly  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
(xovernment  in  the  collection  of  money  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
(oUecteJ,  and  in  addition  to  the  money  we  turn  in  there  is  a  ^eat 
deal  of  money  that  because  of  the  work  influences  other  men  to  pay 
their  taxes.  We  have  letters  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  say- 
ing that  when  our  men  are  in  a  certain  section  they  know  just  where 
the  boat  is  located,  because  taxes  begrin  to  come  in  from  that  entire 
section. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  find  an  item  in  this  paragraph  for  the  counting  of 
passengers  on  excursion  boats. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have,  as  will  come  up  later,  an  appropriation  for 
navigation  inspectors  who  count  passengers  going  on  excursion  boats, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  our  men,  when  they  are  in  port,  look  after 
the  prevention  of  the  overcrowding  of  excursion  steamei-s. 

COUNTING  PASSKN.GEUS  ON  EXCURSION  BOATS. 

Mr.  (triffin.  The  other  day,  when  Gen.  Uliler,  of  the  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service,  was  before  this  committee,  he  went  into  consider- 
able detail  with  reference  to  the  services  of  his  bureau  in  the  counting 
of  [)assengers  on  excursion  boats. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  I  got  the  impression  from  his  testimony  that  that 
was  a  function  of  his  bureau. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  matter,  gentlemen,  is  covered  specifically  by  law 
in  this  instance,  R.  S.  4496: 

All  coUec'tors.  or  other  chief  oflieors  of  the  customs  and  all  inspectors — 

And  that  covers  Gen.  Uhler's  inspectors — 

♦  *  *  within  the  several  districts  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title 
against  all  steamers  arrivinj:  and  departinj;. 

This  title  covers  the  steaml)oat  inspection  laws,  section  4399  to  sec- 
tion 4500.  Section  4465  is  the  section  that  says  the  vessel  shall  carry 
only  the  number  of  passengers  that  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service 
has  stated  in  her  insi>ection  certificate  it  is  safe  for  her  to  carry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  might  state  for  the  record  how  far  yoifr  bureau 
cooperates  with  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  in  the  matter  of 
counting  passengers  on  excursion  boats. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Let  me  just  give  two  items.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921^ 
our  navigation  inspectoi^  counted  passengers  going  on  excureion 
steamers,  3,224,2^12.  The  customs  officers — that  is,  outside  of  our 
inspectors— counted  1,916,000.     Our  total  count  was  over  5,000,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  inspectors  report 
their  counts  direct  to  (ten.  Uhler,  and  the  <otal  of  that  we  have  never 
attempted  to  ascertain;  we  have  lool^^d  after  our  own  force  only^ 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  cooperation  l)etween  your  bureaus  in 
the  matter  of  counting  passengers' 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  all  cases.  FZc  instance,  at  New  York  the  customs 
inspectors  and  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  inspectors  arrange 
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their  schedule  as  to  what  the  steamboat -inspection  people  will  do  for 
their  part  of  the  work  and  what  the  customs  inspectoi*s  will  do- for 
theirs.  Now,  as  to  the  cause  of  our  having  two  independent  services 
for  this  counting  of  passeno^ers,  it  formerly  was  done  by  the  customs 
service — that  is,  outside  of  what  Gen.  Uhler's  service  did — and  they 
found  that  the  work  was  getting  so  heavy  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  additional  men  during  the  summer.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  however,  held  that  the  customs  service  could  not,  under 
their  appropriation,  pay  for  those  additional  men  who  were  em- 
ployed only  on  navigation  work.  That  made  it  necessary  to  come  to 
Congi*ess  and  get  an  additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  let  me  understand  it.  You  detail  the  customs 
inspectors  to  do  your  work  of  the  counting  of  passengers;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  hold  the  collector  of  customs  responsible. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  he  and  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Steamboat 
Inspection  determine  how  the  counting  shall  be  distributed  between 
the  two  of  them,  so  that  there  is  really  no  overlapping? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  There  is  no  overlapping.  In  addition  to  that,  all  of 
these  navigation  inspectors  are  under  the  collector  of  customs.  He 
handles  them  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  the  men  you  assign  from  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  to  do  the  counting  are  put  in  charge  of  the  collector  of 
customs  ? 

Mr.  Tfl858.  They  are  put  under  the  charge  o  fthe  colletc  orfoO 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  put  under  the  charge  of  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, so  that  there  is  really  only  one  head  that  directs  the  counting 
and  there  is  no  overlapping  anywhere. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  ai:)pear  there  are  two  heads — the  Chief  of 
•the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  and  the  collector  of  customs. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  barely  possible  you  would  call  it  two  heads,  but 
by  reason  of  their  working  in  cooperation  with  one  another  it  works 
out  that  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  point  of  which  I  want  to  make  sure, 
whether  there  is  that  cooperation  that  is  essential  in  order  to  have 
the  work  done  efficiently. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  I  have  talked  with  the  people  at  New  York  and 
at  Boston,  and  at  Chicago,  and  at  several  of  the  big  ports,  and  I 
find  in  every  case  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  there  is  an 
arrangement  between  the  customs  ^jorvice  and  our  navigation  ser\  ice 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  on  the  other 
which  prevents  any  overlapping. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  men  have  you  in  your  bureau  for  doing 
the  counting? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  At  the  17  ports,  I  think  we  have  44. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  salaries  do  they  receive? 
•  Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  paid  by  the  day,  beginning  May  30  and- 
running  up  to  Labor  Dav.    We  pay  them  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Gen.  Uhler  testified  he  assigned   his  assistant  in- 
spectors to  that  work,  and  their  salaries  run  from  $1,800  up  to  $2,250. 
Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  the  motor  vessel  Tarragon.  Where 
does  that  vessel  operate  ? 
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OPKRATINU    EXI»KNSE8    OK    MOTOR    VEH8EL    *' TARRAGON." 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  motor  vessel  Tarragon  is  a  little  boat,  65  feet  long, 
13  feet  beam,  and  S^-foot  draft,  operatin^ij  in  the  inland  waters  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  Her  work  extends  up  as  far  north  as  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  and  extends  around  to  Tampa  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  operation  of 
that  boat? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Five  men  as  a  regular  force,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  a  navigation  officer  and  a  master? 

Mr.  Tyrek.  They  have  a  navigation  officer  on  board  who  Ls  in 
charge  of  the  service.  He  is  the  man  who  makes  the  inspection  and 
also  goes  out  and  makes  the  collections  for  the  internal  revenue  people- 
He  is  the  responsible  officer  on  the  boat.  Under  him  we  have  a  mas- 
ter, who  also  makes  inspections.  We  have  a  i)eculiar  system  on 
those  boats.  On  the  motor  boat  we  have  a  speed  tender.  Tf  he  object 
of  having  these  speed  tenders  is  to  save  gasoline.  They  are  very  fine 
boats  and  have  a  speed  of  about  18  miles  an  hour.  The}'  have  a 
radius  around  the  mother  boat  of  about  25  miles.  It  is  a  great  saving 
in  gasoline  to  have  this  wide  radius  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
tenders.  We  can  make  a  great  many  more  inspections  with  a  fast 
boat  than  we  can  with  a  slow  boat.  It  has  been  an  economy  to  have 
these  speed  tenders  on  the  mother  boats.  It  very  often  happens  that 
the  master  is  on  the  speed  tender  making  inspections  while  the 
navigation  officer  is  on  the  mother  boat,  also  making  inspections. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Which  of  the  boats  enumerated  in  the  bill  are  speed 
tenders? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  speed  tenders  do  not  show  there.  They  are  only 
small  boats,  18  feet  long,  which  are  carried  on  the  mother  vessels. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  How  are  the  wages  fixed  for  the  officers  and  crew  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  wages  run  along  about  the  same  as  they  were  when 
we  first  started.  We  have  not  had  very  much  increase  in  the  wages 
of  the  crews  on  those  boats,  because  we  have  taken  the  men  mostly 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  They  are  men  who  have  had 
a  wide  experience  in  the  particular  line  of  work  we  are  engaged  in. 
The  navigation  officers  are  a  little  different.  You  will  notice  a 
peculiarity  in  this  list  here.  We  have.one  navigation  officer  getting 
$3,500  a  year,  and  the  next  and  all  the  rest  of  the  navigation  officers 
are  only  getting  $1,800.  The  reason  for  that  is  we  had  a  salarj'  of 
$2,400  in  between.  A  first-class,  experienced  man  was  working  in  that 
place;  but  the  service  is  difficult  (he  is  alone  by  himself  a  great  deal), 
and  when  things  went  wrong  we  had  to  transfer  him  to  another  place. 

Mr.  (triffin.  He  is  on  the  KUkenm/  now  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  He  is  now  (jfT  the  boats  entirely.  But  we  have  not  felt 
like  taking  the  other  men,  who  are  comparatively  new  to  the  work, 
and  giving  them  more  than  $1,800,  because  they  get  subsistence  in 
addition  to  the  salary  we  are  pajin^  them,  and  we  think  that  is  a 
fair  salary  and  that  we  are  not  justified  in  paying  them  any  more. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  But  in  your  budget  you  still  seem  to  carry  this  place 
of  a  senior  navigation  officer,  $2,500. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  \  es ;  because  we  have  one  man  who  has  been  with  us 
for  about  two  years,  and  we  think  after  the  1st  of  next  July  he  will 
be  entitled  to  that  salary. 
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WAC.KS  OF   MEN   COMPARKD    WITH    (H)MMKRCIAI.   AND    SHIFPPING    UOAHU    VESSETJ5. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  these  wages  compare  with  the  wages  paid  on 
commercial  vessels? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  They  are  smaller. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  wages  paid  on  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  can  not  give  that  to  you  oflFhand,  but  I  can  attach 
the  wage  schedule. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  know  that  the  pay  of  our  men  is  lower  than  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

(The  schedule  of  wages,  subject  to  change,  is  as  follows:) 

LiCENSKb  Peck  Officers'  Wage  Scale  and  Working  Conditions  Aboard  Ship, 

En-T-icTivE  Arc.  1.  1921. 

Classification  of  vessels  { figures  are  inclusive). 


Classes. 

Single  screws. 

Twin  screws. 

A 

Over  30,001 
12,001  to  20,000 
7.501  to  12,000 
5,001  to   7,500 
3,501  to   5,000 
Below  3, 501 

Over  15,001 
9,001  to  15,000 
5,501  to  9,000 
3,501  to   5,500 

B 

C 

D 

E 

2,501  to   3,500 

F 

Below  2  501 

Ve&sels  are  to  be  clas8e<l  according  to  their  "  power  tonnage/*  represcnteil  by 
gross  tonnage  plus  indicatt^il  horsepower  as  given  in  the  ship's  documents. 

Maf/es  pel'  month. 


Classes. 


A. 


B. 


First  omcer 1205 

Second  officer 180 

Third  officer 160 

Fourth  officer 1 140 


$200 
175 
155 

«135 


$195 
170 
150 


D. 


$190 
165 
145 


£. 


$185 
160 
140 


$155 

135 

UIO 


» When  carried. 

Captain's  pay  to  be  left  to  private  negotiation  with  employing  company. 


CONDITIONS   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

1.  The  working  day  in  port  where  watches  are  broken  shall  be  8  hours  out 
of  each  24,  to  be  distributed  as  tlie  necessities  of  the  watches  and  other  duties 
require.  For  work  performed  in  excess  of  8  hours  equivalent  time  off  will  be 
allowed. 

2.  If  a  mate  Is  required  to  perform  unnecessary  work  in  any  safe  harbor  on 
Sundays,  or  on  New  Year's  Day,  July  Fourth,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
or  Christmas  Day,  he  shall  be  given  equal  time  off  with  pay,  but  this  shall  not 
apply  to  a  vessel  sailing  or  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

3.  In  any  safe  harbor  one  mate  shall  be  required  to  stay  on  board  at  night; 
mates  shall  alternate  or  make  mutual  arrangement,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  master,  for  the  standing  of  the  night  watch,  and  shall  receive  no  extra 
compensation  for  th*s  duty. 

4.  Watch  and  watch  to  be  maintained  on  sailing  day  or,  at  the  option  of 
the  master,  at  any  outside  port  or  ports  of  call.  No  mate  shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  a  watch  upon  leaving  <)r  immediately  after  leaving 
port  unless  he  shall  have  had  at  least  6  hours  off  duty  within  the  12  hours 
immediately  preceding  time  of  sailing. 
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of  the  crew  p^rformlnf?  ni;rbt  duty  nt  sea  or  in  port  (the  men  to  prepare  th 
own  coffee).  This  does  not  apply  when  subsistence  money  is  paid  in  tlie  ho 
port. 

7.  Tliese  wapes  and  conditions  do  not  apply  to  vessels  not  in  active  opera ti 

8.  There  sliall  he  no  discrimination  against  the  employment  of  any  master 
mate  on  account  of  affiliation  or  nonaffiliation  with  any  labor  organization. 

Licensed  Engineer  Officers'  Wage  Scale  and  Working  Conditions   Abo. 
Ship,  Effective  May  1,  1921. 

Classification  of  vessels  (figures  are  inclusive). 


Classes. 

1 

Single  screws. 

Twin  screw 

A 

Over  20,001 

Over  15,001. 

B 

12.001  to  20,000 

9.001  to  15,000. 

C 

7,601  to  12,000 

5,501  t^  9,000. 

D 

5,001  to  7,.'iOO 

3,501  to  0,500- 

E 

3,501  to  5,000 

2.501  to  S.-VW. 

F 

Below  3.501 

Below  2.501. 

Vessels  are  to  ho  clafwed  according  to  their  "  p^vver  tonnage,"  represented 
gross  tonnage  plus  ind'cated  horsepower  as  given  in  the  ship's  documents. 

Wages  per  month. 


Classes. 


Chief  enj^neer ,  $330 

First  assistant  engineer |    205 

Second  assistant  en^neer . . ., 1>0 

Third  assistant  engineer i    160 

Fourth  assistant  engineer '  1 140 

Junior  engineers » 115 

^ I 

» When  carried. 

conditions  of  employment. 


B.   C. 


$295 
200 
175 
155 

1135 


S285  1  $270 
195  I  190 
170  165 
150       145 


S260 
185 
160 
140 


1.  The  worlving  day  in  port  where  watches  are  broken  shall  be  8  hours 
of  each  24.  to  he  distributed  as  the  necessities  of  the  watches  and  otlier  tint 
require.     For  worlc  performeil  in  excess  of  8  hours  equivalent  time  olT  will 
allowed. 

2.  If  an  engineer  is  required  to  perform  unneces.sary  work  in  any  sjife  bsirl 
on  Sun<hiys,  or  on  New  Year's  h)ny\  July  4.  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Chr  stnias  Day,  he  sliall  l)e  given  espial  time  off  witli  pay,  but  this  shall  i 
apply  to  a  vessel  sailing  or  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

3.  Ill  any  safe  liarbor  one  engin«'er  sliall  l)e  required  to  stay  on  lK>ard 
iiiglit ;  engineers  shall  alternate  or  mak(»  mutual  arrangement,  subject  to  1 
approval  of  the  chief  engineer,  for  the  standing  of  the  night  watch,  and  sh 
receive  no  extra  compensation  for  this  duty. 

4.  Watcli  and  watch  to  be  maintaine<l  on  sailing  day  or,  at  the  option  of  1 
master,  at  any  outside  port  or  ports  of  call.  No  engineer  shall  be  required 
permitted  to  take  cliarge  of  a  watcli  upon  leaving  or  immeiliately  after  leavi 
I>ort  unless  he  shall  have  had  at  least  0  lnmrs  off  duty  within  the  12  hours  iniii 
diately  preceding  time  of  sailing. 

5.  When  in  port  and  board  is  not  furnishe<l,  the  chief  engineer  will  be  p« 
$3  per  day  and  the  assistant  engineers  $2.25  per  day. 

0.  Night  lunches  shall  be  placed  in  the  resi)ective  mess  rooms  for  all  memlx 
of  the  crew  performing  night  duty  at  sea  or  in  port  (the  men  to  prepare  th< 
own  coffee).  This  rule  does  not  apply  when  subsistence  money  is  imid  in  t 
home  iwrt. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  licensed  engineers  to  make  all  possible  repairs 
board  vessel,  for  the  promotion  of  economical  operation. 
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^tr*4#^r*,  iti<»iFttflZ]t  pflrsera,  surgeons,  ma}  dilef  stewarrb  U»  be-  nUuwtHl  aaiii^ 
nc^  and  rcMJtti  ajUiwont'eti  tts  ure  utTr»nl*?{l  Itoiia^d  mutt^H  iiiid  usK^t^tmtt 

in. 


KELI^^     CiFlCKA'ltiKS' 


\V\GK  SrAjjs    \^t>   WoiiKixa  Coin  111  noNE   Aiwmkii  Ship, 
EriKrnvK  May  t,  liVji. 


ijsiw  ppr  month : 

Cliief    «jM*niiiir. 

As*4i infant     tii^'rator  . 


Vlimi  in  purt  nud  kmn)  is  uut  rurnlfiiheil,  ofjeratMr^  wit]  be  ptikl  $2.25  [iL>r  ih\y. 


tiJOElt 


Mw  1, 


80  J  K) 

^^),  INI 
TT.  nil 

Ti.  .Tit 
52.50 


Wage  SeAi^  a>u  VVuhki:co  Cosjujiuxh  Ai^oAim  Ship,  EfHsi^ivtc 

102T, 
igte*  per  month: 

i.'iin^**'***^!" ^^^_. , -^ .^ _^-__^-^ 

CHTiU'iiters  itmte- - .^ < ^^^^^^, .^^^. 

Honf*twnJu_^_^^_„__^, ^ ^+..^.^^_ ^^_ ^^. -_^ 

Boti iH\%'niri'!?  male .^— ^^^^ —^ ^ ,^ . ^^^ _^_^_^ 

i/n»irt**rmni*ter_  _„____„. . ^ ^. ^  — -^ 

Alile  a*^  luaij ^_ .- —. ^ 

*ii"illnarv  steiimiin-^^^ -__ ^-__^^ ^^__._ 

Boy ^Z --  — ^-^ .^-^ .-* 

CO^iUtTIOKQ  0¥  EMPLOY  it  KNT. 

K  Thf  wurkijij:  ihiy  hi  lumie  porf  wli(»rf*  wiitcht^s  art*  hn*keji  t^hnU  luil  bt*  tn 
^t**i*^  of  H  iiourn  ivut  i^f  L-aeh  24^  to  bt-  ilistrlbuted  ms  thi*  iH'ft'wsUi**^  nf  tUo 
lt(*ht**?  jiNtl  afhtT  fliiH4*H  re<|iilre.  For  work  i>erfornjt*(l  iu  excvss  of  8  luiuraft 
ulv»]^Tkt  tim«*  iiH'  wlJl  b<?  frivL^n. 

2.  If  u  t  k  u  1 1 1  i  <"i  iiHt*i  I  II  r )  i  n  i »  r*^<  i  n  i  i"i*i  I  t  o  per  ft  *  rni  u  n  ti  not,  -t^  sii  vy  work  In  Ji  i  j )  ^i  i  f <^ 
irbiir  *n\  Suiifljjyt^.  or  fin  Xew  Yin\r*K  lH\y,  July  4.  LiilMir  I)ji>,  ThiinkHi^ivIo;? 
fi>*  or  i*briKtajnf«  I>iiy.  Iw  shrill  bt^  fihoti  equMl  that*  ofT  with  pay.  t>iit  tbis 
all  m>i  apply  to  a  v»*ftsH  *ttilliii^  nr  leatly  Ui  priHef*fl  im  ber  voyiiijo* 
*1  IT  II  vi^HHt^rs  stay  In  port  it*  too  ?ihort  Uy  hr^nik  st*u  uatrja***.  nea  wjihbt^f^ 
iiiU  he  <injtluu<Mt  niaJ  :ill  ineiala^r^  of  Hh-  ei'r-w  retinlre<l  to  work  iiinler  \Urvf- 
im  of  thi^  ,sbip'«  onUvHij  fi,s  Ml  s**iL 

4.  \Vli(*n  tlK>^  rifw  Is  not  f<?Ll  Jiboiifcl  ihr  v4^srtob  eurh  membvr  nf  Uu'  vu^w 
in  11  re<*piri*  ljt>  ronts  tw?r  meuU 

Ti,  lit**^k  crt*ws  on  ull  vessJi^U  ??hall  iissbt  In  puttlu;:  8tor**s  oa  bonrd  iukI 
lavj)  iii?5o  rli:  curgti  gt*jir  wJxeri  rt^quhvd  nnil>  wbi-n  ni't't^.HSjiiy,  n^^im  In  laa^lbij? 
ti^omj^**  ttiKl  mall. 

il  Ntjrlit  Ituiirb*^^  i^hnW  bp  jihirod  hi  tin-  rri<[>*Trivi^  miksm  i^nimii*  for  m**mbfrs 
f  Ihe  rrew  j^orronnlDg  4laly  tit  !*i'a  or  in  port  f  Uit*  nina  to  props^^'^'  tlnUr  owa 
olTetM.  This  rob*  (Jc«?s  not  i^jply  wh*u  HUhsii^trtuH'  nuuiry  is  pan!  in  tin*  tuane 
**rt. 

T.  Tlieftp  WH^'i\*ii  lunl  c^omJitoiii^^  do  not  iipply  to  Vf^t^^^cls  noi  in  tultvi*  o|HTnnoti» 

H.  Tbt^n*  slitti]  b*?  wo  dlgi-rlnunathm  apnnst  llio  L^mployaKMit  oT  any  man  on 
ii.i!^mut  of  aflillttUoti  or  nomimibition  with  atiy  Inlmr  t^rgaiiUatioiu 


riKt«ES*M,  tlTTHftS' 
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mit  of  each  24,  to  be  distributed  as  the  necessities  of  the  watches  and  oXhn 
duties  require.  For  worlf  performed  in  excess  of  8  hours  equivalent  time  o 
will  be  given. 

2.  If  an  unlicensed  man  is  required  to  perform  unnecessary  work  -*n  ai 
safe  harbor  on  Sundays,  or  on  New  Year's  Day,  July  Fourth,  Labor  Da 
Thanksgiving  Day.  or  Christmas  Day,  he  shall  be  given  equal  time  off  wi 
pay,  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  a  vessel  sailing  or  ready  to  proceed  on  h 
voyage. 

3.  Where  the  fireroom  crew  on  watch  fail  to  get  the  ashes  out  of  tlie  stol 
hold  during  the  hours  of  watcli,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  watch  to  ijet  tli€ 
ashes  out  immediately  uiwn  completion  of  their  watch  without  extra,  co 
pensation. 

4.  When  the  crew  is  not  fed  aboard  the  vessel,  each  member  shall  receive 
cents  per  meal. 

5.  At  sea  all  men  not  standing  regular  watches  may  be  reciuired  to  perfoi 
10  hours'  worlc  out  of  24.  as  the  chief  engineer  may  direct. 

6.  N.ght  lunches  shall  be  placed  in  the  respective  mess  rooms  for  all  me 
hers  of  the  crew  jierforming  night  duty  at  sea  or  in  port  (the  men  to  prep:i 
t^heir  own  coffee).  Th's  rule  does  not  apply  when  subsistence  money  is  pa 
in  the  home  ix)rt. 

7.  These  wages  and  conditions  <lo  not  apply  to  vessels  not  in  active  operatic 

8.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  the  employment  of  any   man 
account  of  afliliation  or  nonafliliation  with  any  labor  organi/.ation. 

Cooks'  and  Stkwakds'  Wage  Scale  and  Working  Conditions  Aboabd    Sh 

EFt-ECTrvE  May  1,   1921. 

Waf/C8. — All  ratings,  a  re<luction  of  $10  per  month. 

conditions  of  employment. 

1.  At  the  home  port  8  hours  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  8  p.  ni.  slij 
constitute  a  clay's  work  except  on  the  day  of  arrival  and  sailing  day.  For  ^b^o 
l)erformed  in  excess  of  8  hours  equivalent  time  off  will  be  allowed. 

2.  When  in  port  and  board  is  not  funrshed  members  of  the  steward's  i] 
partnient  except  the  chief  steward  will  be  paid  GO  cents  per  meal.  Chief  ste^ 
ards  to  receive  $2.2.")  per  day. 

3.  Holidays  at  home  ix>rts  will  be  as  follows:  New  Year's  Day,  July  Fourt 
Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day. 

4.  Members  of  steward's  department  required  to  work  on  Sundays  or  ho 
days  while  at  home  port  wll  receive  equal  amount  of  time  off. 

5.  These  wages  and  working  conditions  do  not  apply  to  vessels  not  in  aoti' 
operation. 

0.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  the  employment  of  any  pers< 
on  account  of  affiliation  or  nonafliliat'cm  with  any  labor  organization. 

Mr.  Shre\t«:.  Do  these  men  get  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  These  men  get  the  bonus  and  our  estimates  are  n< 
increased  on  the  supposition  they  will  continue  to  get  the  bonus,  i 
some  equivalent. 

Mr.  Shrevt:.  There  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the  wages  pai 
bv  the  Shipping  Board,  has  there  not? 

"^Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  there  has  been  a  material  reduction.^  But,  eve 
then,  you  will  find  that  the  conditions  are  different. 

Mr.*^  Shreve.  Will  you  put  in  the  wages  you  pay,  as  compaw 
with  the  lowest  wage  scale  of  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Tyrer.   Yes,  sir.    I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
little  difficult  to  compare  ordinary  seamen  on  the  Shipping  Boar 
vessel,  who  do  nothing  but  swab  the  decks  and  ordinary  seamen 
work  'with  the  seamen  on  one  of  our  boats,  who  not  only  swab  th 
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decks,  but  have  to  scrape  varnish  and  do  all  kinds  of  work  of  that 
kind.  Thev  have  to  be  qualified  to  do  a  great  many  different  kinds 
of  work.  Most  of  our  men  are  the  men  who  run  the  engines  on  the 
tenders,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  repair  work.  So  that  we  really 
acquire  considerably  more  of  our  seamen  that  is  required  of  the  sea- 
men on  the  average  big  ship,  and  it  is  difBcult  to  compare  a  seaman 
on  the  big  ship  with  the  seamen  on  the  little  yacht,  and  these  boats 
are  all  yachts. 

CANAL    AND   PILOTAGE  T0U.8. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  carry  an  item  here  of  canal  and  pilotage  dues, 
under  each  one  of  these  vessels.  What  is  the  occasion  for  that  ex- 
penditure ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  moving  from  place  to  place  in  the  district  of  each 
boat,  they  have  to  go  through  canals  very  often.  For  instance,  wo 
have  one  boat  stationed  at  New  York  which  covers  the  entire  New 
England  coast.  Then  the  other  one  is  stationed  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  she  goes  up  and  joins  the  New  York  district,  and  in  going 
through  the  Raritan  Canal  and  the  different  canals,  they  have  to 
pay  tolls.  There  is  a  toll  canal  in  going  down  into  the-  North 
Carolina  sounds,  and  we  have  to  pay  those  tolls. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  not  the  Government  vessels  exempt  from  canal 
tolls? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  the  Panama  Canal.  Would  your  vessels 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tolls  on  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  the  war  vessels  of  the  various  countries  go  through  the  Panama 
Canal  without  payment  of  tolls. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  Chesapeake  Canal  is  now  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Are  the  tolls  still  maintained  there? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  can  not  state  as  to  that.  For  instance,  at  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  we  had  quite  a  controvei^sv  with  them  there.  The}'  got 
to  charging  us  higher  tolls  than  anybody  else,  simply  because  we 
were  Government  vessels;  the  officer  on  the  (lovernment  vessel  paid 
more  toll  than  the  officer  on  the  commercial  vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Should  not  Government  vessels  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  tolls? 

Sir.  Tyrer.  It  depends.  If  it  is  a  private  waterway,  provided  at 
private  expense,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Government  should  have  any 
special  privileges,  unless  they  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the 
canal. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  subsistence  to  the  men,  is  your  rate  reduced  any 
for  this  year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No.    It  costs  us  about  $1  a  day  per  man. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  subsistence? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  $ra  day  per  man.  We  are  having  some  difficulties  in 
that  connection.  Take  it  in  Florida,  for  instance.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  things  are  very  high.  In  addition  to  that,  whenever  a  Govern- 
ment boat  goes  into  port  to  make  purchases,  there  is  always  a  tend- 
ency for  the  prices  to  go  higher.     We  have  to  adopt  all  sorts  of 
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devices  to  prevent  their  knowing  it  is  a  Government  boat  and  pre- 
vent them  taking  advantage  of  us.  We  know  they  do  it  and  care  is 
exercised  to  see  that  the  prices  we  pay  are  no  higher  than  those 
charged  to  commercial  boats,  and  we  allot  this  specified  amount  to 
our  men  and  thev  are  not  permitted  to  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  (iRiFriN.  IDo  you  pay  cash  to  the  dealers? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  we  pay  for  everything  on  approved  vouchers. 
Those  are  sent  to  us  and  payment  made  from  Washington,  and  no 
cash  is  handled  by  our  men  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  the  practice  is  to  have  them  make  a  contract 
for  the  stuff  and  then  payment  is  made  from  here? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  you  have  said  about  wages  and  subsistence  in 
regard  to  the  Tanagon^  applies  to  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  applies  to  the  entire  service? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

MOTOR  VESSELS  "  DIXIE,"  **  KILKENNY,"  "  PSYCHE,**  AND  "  SIWASH.*' 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  I  think  if  you  will  put  into  the  record  the  size 
of  those  ships,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  up  each  one  sepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  Dixie  is  93  feet  long ;  14  feet  beam. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  where  they  are  assigned,  as  you 
give  the  dimensions. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  This  vessel  works  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Tampa 
west  to  Galveston,  in  the  winter  time,  and  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
and  tributaries  in  the  summer. 

The  Kilkenny  is  97  feet  long ;  IS^f oot  beam.  She  operates  in  the 
oyster  fleet  on  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bars  in  the  winter  time 
and  from  the  New  lork  district  to  North  Cfarolina  sounds  in  the 
summer  time. 

Mr.  Shren-e.  That  is  the  Kilkenny  "i 

Mr.  Tyrer    That  is  the  Kilkenny, 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  I  notice  you  carry  a  radio  operator  on  the  Kilkenny  f 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  we  have  a  radio  operator  on  her.  We  use  him 
for  testing  out  instruments.  The  law  requires  on  vessels  having  wire- 
less that  the  instruments  shall  be  able  to  send,  clearly,  100  miles. 
Very  often  we  have  doubt  as  to  an  instrument  and  we  require  the 
vessel  to  communicate  with  our  stations  when  they  are  100  miles  out 

Mr.  (trtffix.  Is  she  the  only  vessel  that  has  a  wireless  outfit? 

Mr.  Tyrer  We  had  a  wireless  outfit  on  the  Siwash^  but  took  it 
off  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  SiiREVK.  Your  department  has  charge  of  the  radio  service? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes:  we  have  charge  of  the  radio  service.  The  Siwash 
is  J^C)  feet  long.  12i-foot  beam.  Slie  is  stationed  at  New  York  in  the 
wintertime  and  covers  the  New  England  coast  in  the  summer  time. 

The  Psyche  is  to  operate  on  the  (xreat  Lakes  in  the  summer  time 
and  to  ])rocoed  to  North  Carolina  Sounds  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  is  the  Psyche  now? 

jMr.  Tyrer.  The  Psyche  now  is  in  Norfolk.  I  might  say  we  are 
running  pretty  short  on  our  appropriation.     You  gave  us  $60,0(K) 
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engines  crone  over  and  the  I  nil)  pme  over  bv  tlie  rrew, 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNWiX.  I  notice  you  only  aKk*^for  $(>n^(K)0  for  this  yeur. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes,  sir:  we  have  only  asked  for  $60,000,  hoping  we 
woii''t  have  the  same  experience  we  have  had  this  year. 

^Ir.  Shrkve.  How  dill  you  move  the  Pnyehe  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Norfolk — through  Hie  Barge  Canal? 

Mr,  TvKEK.  Throu^rh  the  Bar^e  Canal,  We  sent  the  DLvte  from 
Bultimore  up  through  the  (ireat  Lakes,  and  down  the  Mississippi 
to  Xew  Orleans,  at  a  cost  of  only  $0,45  for  repairs,  aside  from  an 
accident  near  Oiicago, 

ilr.  (iKTFFiN,  She  rjid  not  liave  to  pay  any  toll  on  the  Barge  Canal  ? 

3fclr>  Xyiikk,  No;  ghe  did  not  have  to  pay  any  trdl  ii]^  there. 

yir,  t)i</KiNs<sN,  This  aii|>i^o})riation  in  IHIT  and  191iS  was  runnini}j 
alon^r  from  *:i4,iK>0  to  $42,(Hi(>? 

if  r,  Tyueh,  Yes. 

ifr.  DicKtxsoN.  You  did  not  have  so  many  boats  in  your  depart- 
ment at  that  time? 

Mr.  Xy^uer.  Xo;  we  have  recently  taken  over  three  bouts- 

FUR     EX  FORCE  ME  NT    OF    THE    l-^^WS    TO    PHEVENT    OVEKCROWDIKG    OF    PAS- 

SENGEII   VESSELS,   ETC, 

ifr.  SnKKVE*  The  next  item  is  '*to  enable  tlie  Secretary  of  C(»m- 
nierce  to  emplr>y,  tempomrily,  in  udilition  to  those  now  |)rovided 
for  by  hiw.  i^\iv\\  other  iiersons  as  may  he  neirs^^ury/'  etc.,  "  to  jj  re  vent 
<>vercro\^*ljn^  of  passenjrer  and  excursion  vost^fk/'  You  are  askinf^ 
for  on  increase  for  U>2;1  of  $;j,OfK)  over  the  K)ii2  appropriation? 

>Ir.  Tyuer,  Yes:  for  two  or  three  years  we  have  had  an  ajjpropria- 
tion    of  $1H,<H^)  for  that  service  and  it  is  organized  on  that  ha  sis. 
Tills   yea IV  under  the  reduced  a])|>ro])riation  of  ^15,(H)n,  we  did  not 
desire  to  change  the  organization,  and  the  result  was  that,  heginnin^r 
on   f^luly   1-  ^ve  [>ut  out  <iur  full   force  of  counters  and  maintained 
tliein   up  to  Labor  Day,  rad  practically  expended  all  of  our  appro- 
priation.   The  result  is  that  from  ^lay  30  next— Decoration  Day — 
when  tlie  excui'sion  husiness  hegins,  up  to  tlie  Ist  tjf  Jidy*  we  will 
hsive  few  if  any  of  these  in.s  pec  tors  ouL    That  is  a  rather  dangerous 
situation.    If  we  slunild  have  su(*h  a  tlisaster  as  the  East  html  or  tlie 
Slo*^^rfi-  and  it  was  shown  we  were  not  there  to  pi-event  tlie  over- 
#™ro\vding  of  those  vessels,  T  am  sure  the  Inireau  would  have  trouble 
In  explainitjg  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  another  danger,  too,  that  confronts  this 
eomniitte<?  in  passing  upon  this  appropriation,  and  that  is  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  determining  jus^  how  much  money  is  spent  for  t\\v  pay- 
Tnent  of  those  counters.  Because  of  the  work  being  distributed,  as 
you  siiy  it  is,  between  the  customs  service,  your  hm-eau  and  the 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain 
how  much  is  called  for,  all  tt>gether,  for  these  bureaus.  That  indi- 
cates to  my  mind  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the  power  somewhere 
so  as  to  put  those  counters  under  one  jurisdiction, 


not  had  the  money  to  furnish  the  men. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  do  so,  becii 
the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  are  assigning  men  to  do  that  w 
drawing  from  $1,800  to  $2,250  a  year,  and  your  bureau  is  abh 
do  it  at  an  expense  of  $3.50  to  $4  a  day  during  the  period  only  w 
the  counting  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  failed  to  do  this  work,  would  it  be  done 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  those  excursion  boats  are  left  uncovered, 
used  to  be  done  by  the  customs  service,  by  hiring  extra  men,  but 
comptroller  stopped  it  and  now  the  customs  service  have  not 
men  and  we  had  to  get  an  additional  appropriation.  We  came 
here  in  a  hurry  for  the  first  appropriation  to  furnish  them  with 
necessary  expert  men  to  count  the  passengers  on  these  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  a  departure  from  the  regular  order,  it  wc 
seem,  because  you  have  no  control  over  the  men  except  to  as$ 
them  to  tiie  customs  service. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  customs  officers  act  directly  as  our  officers, 
send  out  instnictions  to  them  just  as  if  we  had  appointed  them 
they  were  in  our  employ;  there  is  no  diflFerence.     That  has  t 
going  on  ever  since  1903. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  estimate  covering  this  year  is  just  the  same 
the  appropriations  have  been  for  the  last  four  or  five  years? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $3,000  for  II 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  said  the  same  as  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

"VTr   Tyrpr    "Yes 

Mr!  Shre\4  In  1917  you  had  $18,000;  1918,  $18,000;  1919,^18,0 
1920,  $18,000;  1921,  $18,000,  and  in  1922  you  were  cut  down 
$15,000? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  now  you  are  asking  for  the  appropriation  to 
put  back,  for  1923,  to  $18,000? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  essential  for  the  proper  organization  of 
service. 

Mr.  Shre\t^..  Is  this  service  increasing  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Tyrerv  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  remains  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  remains  about  the  same;  I  do  not  see  that  there 
much  difference. 

Mr.  SiiRFA-E.  This  has  to  do  largely  with  excursion  vessels — aim 
entirely? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  With  excursion  vessels;  yes,  except  between  the  coui 
those  inspectors  are  looking  after  the  enforcement  of  the  navij 
tion  laws.  For  instance,  if  an  excursion  boat  would  be  leaving 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  another  one  at  3  o'clock  in  the  aft 
noon,  and  another  one  at  10  o'clock  that  night,  during  the  time 
between  the  excursions  those  inspectors  are  employed  in  looki 
after  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws.  They  turn  in  soJ 
revenue  to  the  Government  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much  time  do  these  temporary  men  serv 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  begin  May  30  and  serve  up  to  Labor  Day. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understood  Gen.  Fhler  to  say  one  of  your 
men  was  on  one  side  of  the  gangplank  and  one  of  his  men  on  the 
other  side;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  happens  very  often.  AVe  have  had  many  times 
when  we  attempted  to  prosecute  for  overcrowding  of  vessels  and  in 
every  instance  the  court  informed  us  we  ought  to  liave  two  oflScers 
assigned  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Still,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  do  not  know 
his  counts? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Oh,  yes:  those  counts  are  compared  at  the  ports,  but 
we  do  not  keep  the  statistics  at  the  bureau  as  to  the  total  number 
of  the  counts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  your  object  in  having  the  two  counters, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  gangplank,  is  to  have  two  witnesses  in  case 
of  trouble? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Two  witnesses  to  the  counting. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  have  a  conference  with  Gen.  Uhler 
and  see  if  you  can  not  devise  ways  and  means  for  putting  this  part 
of  the  inspection  service  under  one  department,  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  know  more  about  it  and  possibly  be  able  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense for  the  services  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Do  you  mean  to  send  that  up  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  or  as  a  separate  matter? 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  we  will  be  running  along  here  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  so  that  you  will  have  sufficient  time  to  get  together  on 
that  and  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  already  have  secured  statements  from  the  field 
officers  as  to  the  amount  of  work  the  Steamboat  Inspection  does, 
the  number  of  men  counting  on  and  the  number  of  vessels  counted 
at  the  different  ports,  and  we  also  have  the  amount  of  work  we  have 
done  at  those  ports. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  idea  is  to  dispense  with  the  high-priced  in- 
spectors of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  and  still  give  you 
enough  money  to  do  your  work. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  can  do  it  if  we  have  men  enough. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  another  consideration  that  arouses  my  inter- 
est in  connection  with  this,  and  that  is  on  many  occasions  I  have 
boarded  these  excursion  boats,  and  from  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  overcrowded  I  came  to  the  conclusion  at  the  time  that  there  was 
no  check  upon  the  passengers  going  in  or  out — there  was  no  attempt 
to  count  them. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Well,  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  that 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  I  have  been  on  the  vessels,  the  Sandy 
Hook  and  the  Momncmth^  going  down  to  the  Highlands  when  the 
people  had  to  stand  up  on  those  vessels.  Xow,  if  there  is  not  enough 
room  to  seat  the  passenjrers  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  there  are  not 
enough  life  preservers  for  them,  and  they  showed  every  evidence  of 
being  overcrowded.  And  I  had  the  same  experience  on  the  Grami 
Republic  and  on  the  vessels  going  to  Bear  Mountain  and  up  to  Pough- 
keepsie.  You  take  it  on  holidays  particularly  there  was  no  effort 
made  to  prevent  those  vessels  from  being  overcrowded. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  system  under  which  the  local  inspectors  fix  the 
number  of  passengers  a  vessel  may  carry  I  am  not  familiar  with,  but 
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I  do  know  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  we  have  had  people  make 
the  statement  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  vessels  were  overcrowded, 
and  yet  we  have  had  accurate  counts  made  of  them,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  we  found  they  did  not  carry  more  than  they  were 
permitted  to  carry  by  their  certificate  of  inspection.  The  apparent 
overcrowded  condition  might  be  from  getting  most  of  the  people  on 
one  deck  and  not  having  them  properly  distributed  aboard  the  vessel ; 
that  may  be  the  cause. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  What  do  you  pay  your  inspectors,  Mr.  Tyrer? 

Mr.  Tryer.  From  $8.50  to  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  reliable  are  these  temporally  men  you  get 
for  this  inspection  work? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  good  men. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  you  were  permitted  to  take  over  this  work 
entirely,  how  much  would  you  have  to  add  to  the  appropriation  you 
are  asking  here? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  we  would  have  to  determine  after  consultation 
with  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service.  I  would  have  to  find  out  how 
many  men  we  would  have  to  have  and  how  long  they  would  have  to 
work. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Can  you  work  it  out,  showing  how  much  they  can 
save  and  what  your  additional  appropriation  would  have  to  be  in 
order  to  put  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any  trouble  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Just  insert  that  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  We  might  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  add  right 
in  licre  a  statement  prepared  by  den.  I'^hler  and  Mr.  Carson  as  to  what 
would  be  the  arrangement  of  that  service. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  With  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  that  would 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  number  of  men  and  their  location. 


steamboat  inspection,  present  organization. 


Port. 


Baltimore 

San  Francisco 

Albany,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y... 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Philadelphia 

Norfolk 

Dubuque 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

New  London,  Conn 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.  I 

Louisville 

Nashville 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Duluth , 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 


Num- 
ber 
men. 


Days 

per 

man. 


Proposed  oreanization  under 
navigation. 


Num- 

ber 

Num- 

men 

ber 

pro- 

days. 

posed. 

5 

17 

3 

44 

4 

17 

5 

17 

2 

17 

5 

17 

1 

10 

1 

4 

1 

17 

3 

17 

2 

0 

3 

10 

2 

17 

J 

17 

1 

5 

1 

6 

2 

17 

6 

17 

4 

25 

1 

17 

2 

44 

Rate 
per 
day. 


Total 
cost. 


$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00  i 
4.00  ' 
4.00  > 
4.00  , 
4.00  I 
4.00  I 
4.00  ! 
4.00  i 
4.00  I 


S340 

528 

272 

340 

136 

340 

40 

16 

6S 

204 

72 

105 

136 

68 

20 

24 

136 

340 

400 

6S 

352 
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Steamboat  inspection,  prcfent  organ izat ion. 


Proposed  orfsariyation  under 
navigition. 


Port. 

Num- 
ber 
men. 

Days 
per 
man. 

Num- 
ber 
men 
pro- 
posed. 

Num- 
ber 
days. 

Rate 

Total 
cost. 

Marquette 

I 

I 

5 

1 
1 
4 
2 
2 

17 
18 
20 

40 

1 

5 

8 

17 
17 
20 
40 
17 
s 

2.'> 
30 
07 

84.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

168 

Milwaukee 

340 

Cleveland 

640 

Buffalo 

800 

Bnrlinfiton,  Vt 

171            I 
8  ,           1 
2.5  1           4 
30  1           2 
97  1           2 

68 

OsweKO 

32 

Toledo 

400 

NewOiieans 

240 

Seattle 

776 

Total 

83 

641  1          83 

i 

632! 

1 

7,368 

In  making  this  estimate  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  the  qualifying  phrase 
"In  addition  to  those  now  provided  for  by  law"  should  not  be  omitted.  Other- 
wise the  appropriation  will  preclude  the  employment  of  the  customs  inspectors 
-who  are  now  making  counts  which  last  year  aggregated  1,916,8(57  passengers. 

D.    B.    C'ARSOX, 

Conimirssioner  of  Navigation. 
Approved : 

D.  N.  HoovTiB, 

Actinff  Supervising  Inspector  General  St eomhoat -Inspection  Service. 

FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  WIRELESS  COMMUNICATION  LAWS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  now  come  to  "  Wireless  communication  laws :  To 
<»nable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enforce  the  acts  of  Congress  '  to 
require  apparatus  and  operators  for  radiocommunication  on  certain 
ocean  steamers'  and  'to  regulate  radiocommunications.' "  In  1922, 
all  told,  vou  had  $80,000.  You  are  asking,  for  1923,  $80,800.  I  wish 
jou  would  tell  us  something  about  this  service  and  how  it  has  grown. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  service  covers  all  of  the  wireless  proposition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  On  land  as  well  as  on  tlie  sea ;  the  commercial,  experi- 
mental, and  all  of  the  point-to-point  land  communication,  and  as  a 
life-saving  device  on  ship  board.  We  inspect  the  stations  for  licenses, 
and  we  inspect  the  stations  after  they  are  licensed,  to  see  that  they 
<!omplv  with  the  law.  We  examine  and  license  the  operators,  and 
one  ot  the  most  important  branches  of  our  work  is  the  inspection  of 
the  ship  stations  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  the  law  require  all  of  this  apparatus  to  be 
registered? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  All  of  the  sending  apparatus,  not  of  the  receiving. 
All  of  the  sending  apparatus  has  to  be  examined  and  licensed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  the  amateur  who  sets  up  a  little  wireless  outfit  on 
his  roof  and  watits  to  send  has  to  obtain  a  license? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  A  license  for  the  station  and  for  the  operator.  One  of 
the  objects  in  licensing  operators  is  to  avoid  interference. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  registration  of  sending  instruments  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  record — 18,012,  includ- 
ing 1,385  Government  stations. 
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service  ? 

Mr.  Tytier.  We  are  running  pretty  close,  but  doing  fairly  wc 
The  reason  we  are  able  to  keep  up  now  is  because  so  many  ships  ? 
laid  uj).  If  a  large  portion  ot  the  merchant  marine  was  not  laid  i 
our  service  would  not  be  sufficient  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  exact  a  fee  for  the  registration? 

Mr.  Tyrek.  We  do  not;  there  is  no  fee  at  all  in  the  service. 

Mr.  SnRE\'E.  Would  you  mind  inserting  in  the  record  the  figui 
showing  the  increase  in  the  last  10  years  of  the  number  of  static 
licensed  ? 
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7 

I  On  Jan.  1. 

«  Law  reauiring  private  stations  to  be  licensed  not  effective  until  Aug.  13, 1912. 

» Closed  during  tne  war. 

Note.— The  above  table  does  not  include  the  land  and  ship  radio  stations  of  the  Government . 

Mr.  Griffix.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  exact  a  f 
and  obtain  some  revenue  from  that  source? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  whole  proposition  was  before  the  committee 
June,  when  we  had  the  deficiency  bill  up  and  there  was  (juite  a  di 
cussion  in  the  committee  as  to  getting  up  a  general  fee  bill  coverii 
the  services  of  our  bureau  to  vessels  in  connection  with  wireless  ar 
the  services  under  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  sufficient 
(over  the  two  services. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  was  worked  out  *nd  then  went  out  c 
n  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  went  out  on  a  point  of  order.  Mr.  Cai*son  the 
prepared  a  draft  of  another  bill — a  complete  bill — and  that  hi 
1  )een  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  he  now  has  it  b 
fore  him  for  consideration. 

Mr.  'Shre\t:.  How  often  are  these  licenses  granted? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Every  two  years,  and  I  think  for  some  of  the  exper 
mental  stations  only  one.  It  is  two  years  and  one  year.  We  lik 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  operators;  we  do  not  want  to  have  the  1 
senses  run  too  long.  The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  issue  thei 
1  icenses  for  five  yeai-s.  That  saves  a  great  deal  of  work  in  renewin 
licenses.  We  would  do  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  t 
know  that  these  operators  are  keeping  up  to  date  in  their  work. 
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Mr.  Shre\^.  Your  radio  inspectors  are  employed  on  just  this  one 
service? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  The  radio  inspectors  are  employed  for  this  one  service 
■only. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  large  a  territory  do  they  cover  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  cover  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  How  many  districts  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  shown  there  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SAIJLRY   OF   RADIO    INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  in  the  different  districts  you  pay  dif- 
ferent salaries.  For  instance,  in  New  York,  the  inspector  gets  $3,300, 
while  these  other  inspectors  range  from  $1,980  to  $2,600. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  man  at  New  York  comes  in  contact  with  the 
£nest  stations  in  the  country,  and  he  has  to  be  our  expert. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  His  wock  is  more  complicated  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Very  much  more  complicated. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  On  account  of  the  conditions  that  exist  there? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  the  great  amount  of  shipping  there? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes ;  the  shipping  is  greater  there  and  there  are  more 
sending  stations,  transoceanic  stations  that  center  there,  and  the 
whole  wireless  work  is  veiy  much  more  difficult  at  New  York  than 
at  any  other  port. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Sometimes  there  is  interference  at  New  York  from 
foreign  ships,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  to  watch  those  things  all  the  time. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  having  wireless  on  the  Kilkenny, 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  also  use  wireless  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
for  guiding  the  ships  when  there  is  low  visibility? 

Aft.  Tyrer.  Yes ;  that  is  being  put  into  effect  now.  To  what 
•extent  that  is  going,  I  do  not  know.  The  direction  finder  is  one  of 
the  great  things  that  has  been  invented  in  wireless,  so  that  a  man 
receiving  a  message  can  tell  the  direction  from  which  it  is  coming. 
A  lightsnip,  for  instance,  receiving  a  message,  can  tell  a  ship  at  sea 
her  exact  location. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Or  the  ship  at  sea  can  tell  the  direction  from  which 
A  message  is  coming? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  and  if  a  master  is  off  of  his  course  and  does  not 
know  where  he  is,  he  gets  in  touch  with  a  lightship  and  locates  him- 
self accurately  without  any  trouble. 

INSPECTION  OF  OPERATOBS  AND  IN8TBUMENT8  OF  OCEAN  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Shrevib.  What  inspection  do  you  make  on  ocean  vessels? 
.  Mr.  Tyrer.  To  see  that  the  operators  are  properly  licensed  and 
to  see  that  the  instruments  and  the  antennae  and  the  whole  appara- 
tus is  in  working  order,  and  looking  after  the  source  of  the  power 
supply. 

Jlr.  Shreve.  Do  you  inspect  every  steamer  when  she  leaves  port? 
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leans,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inspect  at  each  one  of  the  ports.  T 
we  try  to  do  is  to  make  inspections  in  such  cases  for  about  50 
cent  of  the  clearances.  You  can  carry  this  inspection  business 
far,  you  know. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  To  what  extent  does  the  law  require  ocean  vesse 
be  equipped  with  wireless? 

Mr.   Tyrer.  If  they   carry   50   or  more   persons   they    mus 
equipped  with  wireless,  and  if  they  carry  passengers  they  must 
two  first-grade  operators,  and  for  cargo  vessels  they  have  to 
a  first-grade  operator  and  one  second-grade  operator. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  I  suppose  you  have  a  record  of  about  how  r 
vessels  are  now  equipped  with  wireless  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  interesting,  if  you  will  insert  tha 

Mr.  Tyrer.  There  are  2,978  commercial-sliip  stations  equi; 
with  wireless.  In  addition,  there  are  1,158  Government-ship 
tions. 

We  also  inspect  stations  on  all  foreign  ships  equipped  with  '^ 
less  which  enter  our  ports.  During  1921  we  made  C,105  ship  ini 
tions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  employ  a  radio  inspector  at  Baltimore.     Is 
service  you  render  at  Baltimore  about  the  same  as  at  Boston, 
(•ago,  Detroit,  and  other  cities? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  The  man  at  Baltimore  is  a  much  older  ma 
the  service.  He  is  one  of  our  first  men  and  is  very  well  quali 
especially  in  regard  to  storage  batteries.     He  is  an  expert  on  thj 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  bureau  in  Washington  is  the  center  of  al 
the  activities,  is  it? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  All  of  the  administration  of  the  service  is  taken 
r)f  from  here,  and  the  people  we  have  in  the  bureau  must  have  e 
or  less  technical  knowledge  of  wireless.  Even  the  stenographer 
to  know  the  wireless  terms,  and  our  little  increase  we  are  asking 
is  in  order  to  give  our  people  just  a  slight  increase  in  that  ser^ 
One  salarv  is  from  $1,300  to  $1,400;  one  from  $1,100  to  $1,300; 
from  $1,000  to  $1,100;  and  four  from  $900  to  $1,000— small  incre 
to  keep  the  old  clerks  and  keep  them  satisfied. 

PURCHASK    OF    NEW    INSTRUMENTS — BERNE    PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  Shrea^.  I  notice  an  item  "  new  instruments,  $1,000." 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes ;  we  are  constantly  getting  new  instruments. 
have  to  buy  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  Berne  publications;  you  subscribe  to  th( 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  You  might  tell  the  gentlemen  what  the  Berne  p 
lication  is. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  Berne  publications  are  the  international  orgar 
wireless.  It  contains  all  the  changes  in  call  letters  and  all  infon 
tion  necessary  to  accounting  and  identification  of  the  stations.  I 
sort  of  a  bulletin  of  information,  which  is  intended  for  internatic 
use.     It  is  the  result  of  the  International  Convention  on  Wireles 

Mr.  Shre\t.  Does  it  have  the  call  letters  of  the  vessels? 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  In  each  publication  it  does  not  have ;  but  they  do  «:et 
out  a  list  of  the  wireless  call  letters  for  all  over  the  world,  and  of 
all  of  the  stations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  You  receive  a  wireless  communication  from  some 
ship  in  distress.  How  would  you  get  the  information  as  to  the  name 
of  that  ship;  is  it  indicated  by  numbers  or  letters? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  She  has  a  call  letter  assigned  to  her.  M.  K.  C,  for  in- 
stance, is  given  in  the  list;  that  is  the  call  letter  for  the  steamer 
Olympic^  and  no  other  vessel  has  that  call. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  Is  that  registered  in  the  Berne  publication  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  registered  in  the  Berne  publication,  and  every 
one  of  our  ships  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  registered  in  that 
publication. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  With  the  decrease  in  shipping,  will  you  need  the 
same  number  of  inspectors  in  these  various  ports  for  the  next  year 
as  you  have  had  in  thepast? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  We  have  these  licenses  for  stations  on  which 
we  are  behind.  Last  spring  they  gave  us  a-  deficiency  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  to  enable  us  to  catch  up  with  examining  the  stations 
for  licenses.  That  is  a  thing  we  have  not  been  able  to  do — to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  since  the  service  started,  and  we  are  now  catch- 
ing up  with  that  slowly.  We  are  not  up  with  it  yet.  Our  ships  that 
have  not  been  examined  for  license,  when  they  go  into  a  British 
port  are  subject  to  a  penalty  because  the^  have  not  been  examined 
for  such  license.  We  are  getting  the  service  in  very  fair  shape  now, 
however. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  While  it  is  a  service  that  is  very  necessary  and 
ought  to  be  sustained  and  we  do  not  want  to  cripple  it,  yet  we  do 
not  want  to  spend  too  much  money  on  it? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  think  it  is  a  very  moderate  appropriation  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  a  service. 

TO  ENABLE  THE  SECRETARY  OF  CX)MMERCE  TO   PROVIDE  MEDAL  OF  MERIT 
TO    PERSONNEL   OF   MERCHANT    MARINE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  item  on  pag  51,  "To 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  December  22,  1920,  to  provide  for  the  award  of  a 
medal  of  merit  to  the  personnel  of  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  appropriation,  gentlemen,  really  does  not  belong 
to  us.  The  President  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  up 
the  administration  of  the  act  and  he  delegated  it  to  the  Bureau  o^ 
Navigation — I  suppose  because  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  drew  the 
draft  for  the  original  act. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  authorized  by  law  and  an  appropriation  was 
contained  in  the  deficiency  bill  last  June  and  went  out  on  a  point 
of  order.  We  now  have  left  only  a  little  over  a  year  in  which  to 
determine  who  shall  have  these  medals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  made  any  awards  as  yet  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No  ;  we  have  no  money.  We  have  no  medals  and  have 
not  anything,  and  have  not  done  a  thing. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  the  design  for  a  medal  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  Fine  Arts  Commission  has  drawn  a  design  fo 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  made  any  sample  medals  yet  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  we  have  not  done  anything. 

Mr.  Griffin.  All  you  have  is  the  design  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  simply  sent  out  and  gotten  estimates  of 
the  medals  will  cost. 

Mr.  Griffin.  About  how  many  applications  for  those  medals 
already  been  filed? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  best  estimate  we  can  make  is  that  w^e  will 
about  500  medals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  they  to  be  of  gold  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Of  gold ;  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  this  board  function  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No.  As  you  will  notice,  the  organization  we  pro 
is  to  have  four  or  five  men  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  s 
ping,  not  connected  with  the  department,  who  are  best  qualifie 
pass  on  what  would  constitute  extraordinary  acts  of  heroism 
special  merit  to  entitle  a  man  to  this  medal,  ancl  we  think  we  couk 
such  men  to  serve  without  compensation,  except  we  would  hav 
pay  their  traveling  expenses.  We  also  want  to  have  a  small  clei 
force  here,  because  there  will  be  considerable  correspondence. 

Mr.  SnRE\'E.  For  the  members  of  the  board  vou  provide  $1 ;  c 
in  charge,  $2,000;  stenographer,  $1,000;  clerk  \t  $1,000;  office  i 
plies,  furniture,  typewriter,  printing  and  binding,  and  miscellan 
expenses,  $995 ;  and  then  medals,  bars,  and  ribbons,  $4,000;  and  tr 
and  necessary  expenses  of  board,  $4,000.  So  that  your  overhea 
pretty  high  there  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  regard  to  the  $4,000  for  travel  we  want  one  ma; 
least  on  the  Pacific,  one  in  southern  ports,  and  to  distribute  tl 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  long,  Mr.  Tyrer,  would  it  take  you  to  comp 
that  job;  could  you  do  it  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  would  have  to  do  it  in  a  year;  it  is  limited 
statute. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  is  the  expiration  of  the  period? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Three  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Shren-e.  Whatls  the  date  of  passage? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  December  22,  1920.     The  time  is  getting  pretty  sh' 


shipping  commissioners. 
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Mr.  Shre^-e.  The  next  is  for  salaries  of  shipping  commissioni 
as  you  style  them  here.  Your  estimate  for  1923  is  slightly  under 
estimate  for  1922.  What  service  do  these  people  render? 
^  Mr.  Tyrer.  (ientlemen,  this  is  the  service  that  the  Secretary 
Commerce  referred  to  last  Tuesday  as  having  gone  wrong.  Perha 
if  you  have  no  objection,  we  miglit  cQnsider  the  salaries  of  the  sh 
ping  commissioners,  and  also  the  next  item,  which  is  for  the  salar 
of  their  clerks,  together.  They  dovetail  in  so  that  it  is  rather  di 
cult  to  separate  them. 
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CLERK  HIRE — INCREASES  IN  SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  For  the  clerks  your  estimate  provides  for  an 
increase  from  $70,000  to  $95,460. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  an  increase  from  an  average  of  $1,152  apiece  to 
$1,618  apiece.  I^'^nder  the  existing  law,  as  I  stated  earlier,  when  the  , 
work  at  the  port  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  shipping  commissioner's 
office,  the  collector  of  customs  takes  it  over.  We  do  not  consider 
the  work  in  New  Bedford,  Bath,  Me.;  Rockland,  Me.;  and  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  justifies  support  a  shipping  commissioner's  office.  In  fact, 
the  work  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  a  man  under  the  present  law.  The 
shipping  commissioner's  clerks  can  not  be  paid  any  more  than  they 
could  have  earned  if  the  old  fee  system  has  been  in  existence.  The 
fee  system  was  abolished  in  1886,  but  we  still  keep  a  record  of  the 
work  done  in  the  shipping:  commissioners'  offices  and  the  pay  is  based 
on  the  fees  which  would  have  been  collected. 

The  clerks  are  paid  first,  and  the  balance  goes  to  the  shipping  com- 
missioner. As  you  know,  the  seamen  are  often  called  the  wards  of 
the  Nation.  The  laws  covering  their  employment  are  exceedingly 
voluminous.  What  they  shall  have  to  eat,  what  they  shall  have  to 
wear,  what  kind  of  quartei*s  they  shall  have,  what  shall  be  done  if 
they  are  taken  sick  in  foreign  ports,  the  fines  that  shall  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  masters,  and  all  of  the  terms  of  their  shipping 
agreement  are  provided  for  in  the  statute.  Their  wages  can  not  be 
attached,  and  there  are  a  number  of  provisions  and  statutes  all  in 
favor  of  the  seamen. 

When  these  seamen  are  signed  on  before  the  shipping  commisr 
sioner,  it  is  the  shipping  commissioner's  business  to  see  that  the  terms 
of  employment  are  in  accordance  with  these  laws  and  that  the  sea- 
man has  all  the  l)enefits  the  laws  intended  he  should  have.  After  the 
voyage  is  over,  the  seamen  who  have  returned  have  to  be  discharged 
beifore  the  shipping  commissioner.  The  law  says  that  any  disputes 
that  arise  between  the  seaman  and  the  master  snail  be  arbitrated  by 
the  shipping  commissioner,  and  his  decision  as  to  the  facts  in  each 
case  is  to  l)e  final. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  shipping  commissioner  to  be  a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  seamen's  laws;  he  must  l)e  a 
man  of  judicial  temperament  and  he  must  be  absolutely  trustworthy. 
He  is  a  bonded  officer  and  handles  very  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  the  way  of  wages  of  seamen  who  have  died  during  the  voyage,  to 
be  paid  over  to  their  next  of  kin,  holding  the  unclaimed  wages  of 
seamen  in  cases  where  a  seaman  fails  to  appear  at  the  time  the  men 
are  paid  off.  That  money  is  turned  over  to  and  signed  for  by  the 
shipping  commissioner,  to  be  held  until  the  seaman  comes  around 
and  claims  it.  The  shipping  commissioner  must  also  have  consid- 
erable administi*ative  ability. 

The  difficulty  that  has  grown  up  in  this  service  was  the  acceptance 
of  gratuities.  We  have  wondered  for  a  number  of  years  why  we 
did  not  have  more  complaints  about  salaries,  particularly  from  the 
shipping  commissioner's  clerks ;  th^y  went  along  and  never  asked  for 
anv  increase  of  pay. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  shipping  commissioner's  clerks,  or  the  deputy 
shipping  commissioners  ? 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  Deputy  shipping  commissioners.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
not  go  to  that  yet.  because  we  have  provided  here  for  abolishing  those 
four  offices  and  then  increased  the  salaries  of  other  offices.  After 
the  investigation  held  by  the  department  it  was  found  necessary  to 
dismiss  some  of  these  shipping  commissioners,  and  when  we  attempted 
to  fill  their  places  we  found  that  qualified  men  were  not  to  be  had 
at  the  salaries  that  were  being  paicf,  and  we  are  having  the  deputies 
act  now  in  some  offices. 

DISMISSAL  OF  SHIPPING   rOMMTSSIONKRS  FOR  ACCEPTING  GRATUITIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  what  places  did  you  dismiss  the  shipping  com- 
missioners? ' 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  places  where  the  shipping  commissioners  akeady 
have  been  dismissed  are  New  York,  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and  New 
Orleans,  and  there  are  two  other  places  under  unmediate  considera- 
tion.   We  have  not  been  able  to  fill  any  place,  except  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  whom  were  they  receiving  gratuities? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  From  the  masters  of  the  vessels.  The  system  had  been 
goin^  on  for  a  long  time.  The  duties  i-equired  of  the  shipping  com- 
missioner sometimes  necessitated  his  having  to  use  a  launch  to  get 
to  the  ship,  and  their  work  involved  overtime  work  almost  constantly. 
They  work  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and  whenever  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  the  ship.  It  is  essential  that  the  ship  shall 
clear,  as  soon  as  her  cargo  is  ready,  without  delay,  in  order  to  get 
awav  on  schedule  time  and  to  prevent  demurrage.  These  men  work 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  service.  The 
masters  appreciated  that  fact,  and,  originally,  for  overtime  work  they 
were  given  a  gratuity  and  given  enough  to  cover  the  hire  of  a  launch 
to  come  out  to  ihe  boat ;  and  while  that  action  was  contrary  to  law 
it  was  not  necessarily  evil  in  itself — not  to  the  extent,  at  least,  it  be- 
came later.  It  later  became  the  practice  to  accept  fees,  whether  they 
worked  overtime,  or  whether  a  crew  was  signed  on  or  was  not  signed 
on ;  it  even  went  so  far  that  in  some  places  they  formed  a  pool  in 
which  all  the  fees  collected  by  the  different  ones  were  placed  and  then 
distribution  made  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  men.  They  were 
receiving  fully  as  much  from  their  fees  as  they  were  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Unauthorized  fees? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  T'nauthorized  fees.  In  the  Treasury  Department  they 
have  authorized  fees  for  such  things;  that  is,  for  unlading  at  night 
there  is  regular  provision  made  for  charging  a  fee,  and  in  Great 
Britain  they  have  made  provision  for  charging  a  fee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Whv  would  it  not  be  proper  to  charge  the  steamship 
owners  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  all  involved  in  tlie  proposition  which  is  now 
before  the  Secretary  of  Commerce ;  it  involves  that  very  question.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  proper  thing,  if  a  man  works  overtime,  that  he 
sliould  be  paid  for  it.  Those  men  sometimes  stay  all  night  on  the 
boats,  and  sometimes  they  leave  the  boats  at  5  or  6  o'clock  at  nigW 
and  take  home  the  pay  rolls  and  write  up  the  pay  rolls,  which  is 
entirely  outside  of  their  regular  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  should  not  they  be  paid  for  overtime  and  require 
the  owner  of  the  steamships  to  pay  for  it? 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  provided  the 
law  is  changed  so  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  should  the  duty  be  imposed  upon  them  to  write 
up  the  pay  rolls^  is  not  that  a  responsibility  of  the  master? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  the  business  of  the  master,  but  some  of  the 
masters  are  not  qualified  to  do  these  things  and  the  boys,  do  it  to  help 
them  out.  We  have  an  excellent  force  in  that  service  of  competent 
men  and  they  have  done  their  work  well,  and  during  the  war  they 
made  a  fine  record  in  keeping  the  ships  moving;  but  they  fell  into 
that  error  and  it  was  a  very  serious  error. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  in  that  con- 
nection— not  that  this  committee  will  be  able  to  give  you  any  help 
directly,  but  it  might  be  well  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  We  propose'  that  there  should  be  a  fee  charged  a  ship 
to  discharge  the  seamen,  and  that  out  of  that  fee  the  expenses  of 
the  service  should  be  met;  and  then,  in  arranging  for  the  expenses 
of  the  service,  we  could  provide  that  under  ceitain  safeguards,  when 
a  man  worked  overtime,  he  was  to  have  certain  overtime  pay — in  a 
way  similar  to  that  now  done  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  regard 
to  unloading  at  night.  They  have  a  provision  whereby  when  a  vessel 
unloads  at  night,  the  inspector  shall  have  extra  compensation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  your  investigation  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
closure of  this  graft,  were  you  able  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
amount  of  unauthorized  fees  these  commissioners  averaged? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  The  average  at  New  York  was  $129  a  month,  as  I 
remember. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  each  master? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No  ;  for  a  month  for  each  deputy. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  would  it  average  in  i*egard  to  the  ships? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  ran  from  $5  up  to  $25.  The  Shipping  Board 
authorizes  $5. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  the  commissioners  themselves  take  any  part  of 
those  unauthorized  fees? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  some  cases;  but  the  punishment  of  the  shipping 
commissioners  was  more  because  they  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on.    It  was  a  gi-owing  evil. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  system  of  paying,  then,  was  practically  among 
the  clerks? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  was  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  characteristics 
of  a  judicial  officer,  to  accept  fees  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No. 

Mr.  Gmffin.  You  can  imagine  how  a  poor  sailor  would  fare  in 
coming  before  a  commissioner  whose  hancls  are  tainted  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  shipping  commissioners  said  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  tnings  of  that  kind,  and  those  that  did  have 
suffered  the  consequences.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  boys,  now  that  they  are  deprived  of  these  fees,  have  a  salary  of 
only  an  average  of  $1,152.  '  They  are  men  with  families;  they  are 
living  at  such  places  as  New  York — we  have  these  offices  only  at 
the  large  places — and  it  is  impossible  for  those  men  to  keep  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  comfort  on  such  salaries. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  result  of  a  niggardly  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  I  think  that  is  so.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  results  of 
the  low  salaries  paid  and  the  constant  struggle  of  those  men  to  keep 
their  families  in  comfort  and  their  children  in  school. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  do  not  think  an  increase  of  $100  a  year 
would  make  a  man  honest  if  he  was  inclined  to  be  crooked,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  but  it  will  enable  him  to  live;  and  we  can  keep 
tabs  on  him,  as  we  do  now.  It  will  enable  us  to  get  a  good  class  of 
men.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  retain  the  force  we 
have  now,  because  this  practice  has  got  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  hard 
to  get  it  out,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  able  to  get  comj^etent  men 
at  the  salaries  we  are  paying  now. 

Mr.  SHRE^'E.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  a  little  more  in  detail  the 
reason  why  you  propose  to  drop  these  various  places  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Bath,  Rockland,  and  Charleston,  'because  we  will  be  asked 
when  we  get  on  the  floor.- 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  bureau  to  recommend 
the  abolition  of  an  office  where  the  shipping  and  discharge  of  seamen 
is  less  than  1,000  men.  We  have  never  asked  for  an  office  to  be 
established  unless  the  number  was  more  than  1,000  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  a  table  covering  those  things?  If  so.  yon 
might  just  insert  that  and  it  will  save  time- 

(The  table  submitted  is  as  follows:) 

Work  of  the  shipping  commissioner  offices  during  fiscal  year  1921, 


Port. 


Number 

of 
clerks. 


Shipments.  reshipmeDts, 
discharges. 


1917 


1920 


1021 


Cost  per 
man, 
1921. 


Total 

salaries 

ofoflke, 

1911. 


Baltimore 

Bath 

Boston 

Charleston 

Newport  News . 
New  Bedford . . . 
New  Orleans.... 

<}alve8ton 

New  York 

Norfolk 

PhUadelphia.... 
Portland,  Me. . . 

Providence 

Rockland 

San  Francisco.. 
Seattle 


Total. 


16,548 

865 

31,263 


46,128 

912 

40,523 


790 
42^506 


288,505 
6,524 
20,173 
4,491 
3,720 
1,627 
40,394 
49,533 


20,357 

990 

68,122 

1,164 

244,312  I 

43,964  I 

47,184 

6,452 

5,973 

774 

39,095  ) 

63,090  ! 


54,862 
922 

31,251 
3,426 

11,814 
1,0U 

82,650 

8,822 

268,153 

34,820 

45,456 
6,536 
6,362 
1,081 

41,001 

53,629 


60 


506,941 


,980      650,840 


10.14 
.94 
.27 
.27 
.30 
1.13 
.11 
.22 
.00 
.16 
.18 
.34 
.43 
.75 
.30 
.20 


.15 


f7,680 

m 

8,440 

650 

3,000 

1,800 

9,270 

1,900 

35*000 

5,753 

8,530 

3,260 

2,700 

815 

18,500 

10,730 


103,057 


SALARIES  OF  SHIPPING  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CIJSRKS. 


Mr.  Shklve.  Are  tliose  salaries  fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  not  fixed  by  law;  they  are  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund  and  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  law 
specifically  states  they  shall  be  so  fixed;  we  have  a  law  that  says 
the  Seci*etary  of  Commerce  shall  fix  the  salaries.  The  appropria- 
tion provides  they  shall  not  exceed  the  amoiints  fixed  in  that  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  That  is  the  act  of  1884? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  the  act  of  June  25,  1910,  provides  for  the  ship- 
ping commissioners'  salaries  and  clerks  (36  Stat.,  773,  sec.  7).    R.  S. 
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4501,  R.  S.  4502,  and  R.  S.  4505  all  have  to  do  with  tlie  employment 
of  clerks.  Originally  the  shipping  commissioners  employed  their 
own  clerks  and  paid  them  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  they  wei*e 
given  all  the  fees  they  collected.  Then  the  fees  became  so  large  they 
were  then  limited  by  stalute  so  that  they  got  only  the  fees  witliin  the 
limit  fixed  by  Congress,  and  Congress  paid  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Tyrer,  1  would  like  to  ask  what  your  duties 
are  and  whei*e  they  conflict  with  the  Shipping  Board:  Is  there 
any  duplication  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Not  in  the  slightest.  The  Shipping  Board  boats  are 
treated  the  same  as  the  boati>  of  a  private  corporation.  The  opera- 
tion of  their  vessels  is  under  the  navigation  laws,  the  same  as  any 
other  corporation,  and  we  impose  penalties  on  the  Shipping  Board 
just  the. same  as  we  do  on  the  other  private  people. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  your  duties  are  over  the  Ship- 
ping Board ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Not "'  over  *'  the  Shipping  Board ;  we  work  in  coopera- 
tion; we  are  in  almost  constant  conference  witli  the  Shipping  Board, 
assisting  them  in  regard  to  moilgages,  bills  of  sale,  documenting  of 
their  boats,  etc. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  the  salary  of  the  sliipping  commissioners  fixed 
in  a  statute,  or  is  it  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Their  salaries  are  fixed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Congress,  however,  fixes  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  same  as  the  clerk  hire? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  there  is  nothing  in  the  statute  about  the 
fixing  of  any  of  those  salariei^  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Except  in  our  estimates.  In  our  estimates  we  make 
them  practically  statutory,  and  we  specify  here  the  shipping  com- 
missionei*s  in  New  York  shall  receive  not  to  exceed  $5,(K)(). 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  any  maximum  beyond  which  the  Se:*re- 
tary  can  not  go? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Five  thousand  dollars.    That  is  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  is  there  any  minimum  under  which  he  can 
not  go? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  there  is  no  minimum. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  increase  from  $7(),0Q()  to  $95.4()(),  for  clerk  hire, 
is  all  salary  increas(»s  f 

Mr.  Tyrer.  All  salary  increases. 

Mr.  SHRE^^.  At  the  rate  of  $200  per  man? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes:  it  is  a  very  serious  situation,  gentlemen,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  help  us  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  expect  tne  average  will  be  about  $100  per 
man? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  expect  the  average  will  be  nearly  $400  per  man. 

CONTINGENT    EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  There  is  one  more  item.  Your  contingent  expenses, 
Mr.  Tyrer,  are  the  same,  practically,  with  only  a  slight  addition  over 
the  current  laAv? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  there  is  a  little  item  in  there  of  the  janitor  at 
New  York.  The  janitor  is  now  getting  $840.  He  is  a  married  man, 
who  has  been  with  us  for  years.    He  looks  after  the  effects  of  de- 
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Mr.  Shreve.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  since  1921? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.     There  are  a  few  places  where  we  have  to  ] 
rent.     We  do  not  pay  rent  in  so  many  places;  we  ^et   into 
customhouses  wherever  we  can,  but  our  service  is  not  a  service  t 
want  in  the  customhouse — it  is  rather  a  rough  class  of  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  pla< 
where  you  pay  rent,  and  how  much  you  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.    The  places  where  we  pay  rent  and  the  amo 
at  each  port,  are  as  follows: 


Port. 

1   Amount 
rent. 

Port. 

Ae 

r 

Bath,  Me 

Boston,  Mass... 

1           $200 

730 

Providence.  R.I 

Rockland,  Me 

Seattle,  Wash 

Newport  News. 
Norfolk,  V  a 

'             420 

'             632 

Total 



Philadelphia... 
Portlaim,  Me... 

600 

1«0 



Mr.  Shreve.  Car  fare  and  incidentals  is  quite  an  item? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  You  know  the  water  front  is  pretty  extensive, 
liave  to  pay  quite  a  little  in  car  fare.    Our  boys  have  to  go  to 
ships,  wherever  the  ships  are. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  any  maximum  beyond  which  the  Si 
tary  of  Commerce  can  not  ^o  in  fixing  clerk  hire? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  $1,6()0  under  existing  law ;  that  is,  in  the  existing  ap 
priation  bill. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  there  is  no  statute  fixing  a  maximum  or  r 
mum? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Xo:  tliere  is  no  statute. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 


Wednesday,  February  1,  19i 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Dr.  Stratton,  we  would  like  to  have  you  make  a 
eral  statement  of  the  conditions  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  9 
can  have  that  in  the  record  before  we  take  up  the  various  iten 
the  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  S.  W.  STRATTON,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BTTI 

OF  STANDARDS. 


n 


DUTIES  AND  ACTIVITIES. 
DIVISION    OK    STANDARDS    OF    MEASUREMENT. 


Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
eral  duties  as  covered  in  its  organic  act.  I  would  think  the  first 
most  important  is  the  maintaining  of  standards  of  measuremei 
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all  kinds  and  their  comparison  with  the  standards  of  manufacturers, 
scientific  institutions,  and  of  all  people  usinp  standards.  This  work 
is  absolutely  fundamental  to  commerce,  to  industry,  and  to  scientific 
investigations.  Following  that  is  the  establishment  of  standards  of 
quality.  In  these  days  materials  and  machines  are  bought  and  sold 
according  to  the  definition  of  their  quality  or  performance.  We  call 
it  a  specification  quite  often,  but  it  is  a  standard,  a  statement  of  the 
standard  in  terms  which  both  the  buyer  and  seller  can  understand : 
and  such  standards  are  just  as  essential  to  business  as  weights  and 
measures. 

Furthermore,  they  are  exceedingly  essential  in  questions  of  build- 
ing, the  development  of  our  raw  materials,  and  economical  use  of 
materials.  I  might  say  in  this  respect  that  the  bureau  serves  as  a 
testing  bureau  for  the  Government  service  and  has  for  several  years 
set  up  many  of  the  standards  used  by  the  Government  in  the  purchase 
of  its  materials.  While  this  is  important  and  would  warrant  the 
entire  maintenance  of  the  bureau,  there  is  another  side  equally  im- 
portant, perhaps  more  so.  In  the  setting  up  of  standards  of  quality 
and  in  the  testing  of  this  material  for  the  Government  we  secure 
knowledge  which  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public.  We  set  up 
standards  for  the  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  materials  in  the  Govern- 
ment service.  These  standards  in  many  cases  have  become  recog- 
nized and  are  used  by  the  public.  For  instance,  the  incandescent 
lamps  in  this  room  are  purchased  by  the  Government  according  to 
the  standards  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  now  the 

fublic  at  large,  the  entire  country,  use  our  standards  of  those  lamps, 
t  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  purchase  of  these  materials;  it  has  put 
the  purchase  of  this  article  on  a  business  basis  and  has  resulted  in 
the  gradual  improvement  and  bringing  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  all  incanadescent  lamps  in  the  countrA\ 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  city  or  a  State  government  to  write 
in  for  information  regarding  standards  of  paper  or  other  materials. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  the  purchasing  agent,  or  some  official  of  that 
sort,  from  the  city  of  New  York  visited  the  bureau  and  secui'ed 
advice  as  to  standards  for  a  great  many  of  their  purchases,  and  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  New  York,  as  well  as  many  other  large 
cities,  has  been  following  quite  closely  the  standards  set  by  the 
Government.  Large  institutions,  public  and  private,  as  well  as  manv 
business  corporations,  use  the  bureau's  standard,  and  in  time  thfs 
will  be  done  much  more  largely  by  the  public. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  kind  of  standards,  mentioned  in. our 
organic  act  as  physical  constants,  and  we  frequently  are  asked  what 
are  "  physical  constants."  When  an  engineer  designs  a  steam  en-  * 
gine,  or  a  dynamo,  if  he  builds  those  to  give  a  certain  output  he 
must  have  certain  data;  he  must  know  the  constants  of  steam;  he 
must  know  the  conductivity  of  the  wire  used  in  the  dynamo,  and 
there  are  many  kinds  of  data,  of  that  sort  that  engineers  must  have, 
even  scientific  investigators  must  have  them.  It  is  necessary-  that  this 
data  be  uniform  and  of  authoritative  value,  as  much  so  as  to  have 
uniform  weights  and  measures.  Nearly  all  engineering  work  de- 
pends upon  these  constants.  A  few  years  a^o  Congress,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  this  committee,  gave  us  a  small  sum  to  deter- 
mine refrigeration  constants,  the  constants  needed  by  the  manu- 
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f acturers  of  refrigerating  machinery.  This  was  carried  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  with  that  fund  was  secured  knowledge  which  is 
absolutely  basic  in  that  industry.  It  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  experi- 
mental work  as  I  have  ever  seen.  It  not  only  gave  to  this  industry 
the  constants  that  they  needed,  but  it  gave  new  and  correct  values  to 
scientific  workers  as  to  many  of  the  constants  that  they  are  vitally 
interested  in.  This  refrigerating  problem  involved  the  determina- 
tion of  the  properties  of  ammonia,  of  carbonic  acid,  of  ice,  and  the 
calcium  chloride  brine  and  other  materials  that  were  used.  The  con- 
stants of  all  these  materials  were  necessary  in  the  designing  and 
operation  of  refrigerating  plants,  an  enormous  industry  in  this 
country. 

There  is  another  class  of  standards  that  people  do  not  ordinarily 
think  about,  but  equally  important.  They  are  the  standards  of 
performance.  A  machine  or  device  of  any  kind  is  purchased  to  do 
a  certain  thing.  The  purchaser  or  seller  is  supposed  to  state  what 
it  will  do  in  terms  that  both  can  understand,  and  that  is  not  often 
the  case.  A  great  number  of  disputes  arise  from  that.  It  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter  to  express  precisely  the  performance  of  a 
dynamo,  or  of  any  other  device,  and  to  state  how  it  shall  be  meas- 
ured by  the  man  who  receives  it;  but  that  is  necessary  and  it  is 
especially  necessary  in  all  sorts  of  Government  buying.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  and  machinery  by  the  Government  we  are  required 
by  law  to  solicit  competitive  bids.  Now,  that  method  of  purchasing 
is  very  bad,  indeed,  unless  we  have  proper  standards,  and  it  is  the 
best  method  in  the  world  if  you  have  proper  standards.  It  was  not 
an  unusual  thing  in  the  years  past  for  an  unscrupulous  dealer- 
there  are  not  many,  but  there  are  always  some — to  decrease  the 
weight,  the  length,  or  the  strength,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  mate- 
rial, in  order  to  get  a  Government  contract.  Now,  ii  these  materials 
are  properly  specified  and  the  deliveries  are  tested,  it  gives  to  the 
purchasmg  agent  the  power  to  select  not  only  the  lowest  bid  con- 
forming to  the  quality  or  standard,  but  without  these  sandards  and 
methods  of  testing  if  he  accepts  anything  but  the  lowest  bid  he  is  in 
trouble,  and  if  he  accepts  the  lowest  bid  he  would  often  be  in  even 
greater  trouble. 

There  is  still  another  class,  and  those  are  the  standards  of  prac- 
tice. One  of  the  most  serious  things  confronting  State  and  munici- 
pal authorities  to-day  are  the  standards  or  the  limits,  or  whatever 
vou  may  call  them,  that  are  to  be  placed  upon  certain  practices. 
There  are  many  cases  of  this  kind,  which  we  will  reach  and  which 
I  will  enlarge  upon  when  we  come  to  the  proper  item  in  the  esti- 
•  mate,  the  public  untility  fund. 

The  thing  that  I  would  urge  upon  you  the  most  in  regard  to  these 
estimates — and  these  estimates  are  not  excessive — are  the  increases 
in  personnel.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  I  think  we  perhaps  realized 
more  than  ever  what  the  present  and  future  years  are  going  to  bring 
to  us  in  the  way  of  competition  in  the  development  of  trade,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  We  submitted  an  estimate,  I  think,  which 
was  perhaps  50  per  cent  over  the  then  current  work.  In  the  pro- 
gram of  economy  adopted,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  that  oflf.  The  in- 
crease was  not  allowed,  and  some  retrenchment  was  made.  Now, 
the  retrenchment  was  rather  unfortunate,  because  during  the  war 
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our  expansion  for  war  work  was  carried  by  military  funds  and  spe- 
cial funds  you  appropriated  and  which  ceased  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  During  the  two  years  of  the  war  and  the  year  previous,  some 
positions  were  added/  like  firemen  and  watchmen,  and  scientific 
men  engaged  in  this  testing  work,  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  75  or  80. 

Thev  were  not  in  the  nature  of  war  workers.  There  were  two 
large  buildings  and  a  small  one  added  during  this  period,  and  a 
large  part  of  this  increased  personnel  was  for  that  purpose.  Hence 
the  war  left  us  without  the  force  to  care  for  buildings  and  plant, 
and  we  have  submitted  some  of  those  essentials.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  tliink  the  most  serious  thing  in  connection  with  our  person- 
nel in  perhaps  all  of  the  bureau's  work  is  the  thing  that  we  are 
told  can  not  be  done  this  year.  It  is  rather  unfortunate,  because 
something  of  the  same  kind  has  been  said  each  year.  The  salaries 
of  our  scientific  men  were  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  what  they 
ought  to  be  before  the  war.  There  were  no  changes  in  salary  grades 
for  quite  a  period,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  estimates  were  submit- 
ted before  the  war  for  increases  in  the  salary  of  what  we  call  our 
leading  scientific  experts.  Now,  the  war  accentuated  this,  and  the 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  since  the  war  have  left  us  much 
worse  off  than  before. 

You  would  scarcely  believe  the  change  in  personnel  that  has  gone 
on  and  the  difficult  job  it  has  been  to  maintain  the  staff  people  in  the 
face  of  the  competition  that  has  come  from  the  outside.  During  the 
war,  of  course,  they  were  anxious  to  help  in  the  war  work.  Imme- 
diatelv  after  the  war,  there  was  a  tremendous  competition  on  the  part 
of  industries.  They  had  all  learned  the  lesson  of  doing  things  m  a 
different  way,  and  there  never  has  been  such  an  impulse  given  to 
scientific  investigation  in  connection  with  industries  as  we  have  had 
since  the  war.  That  took  nearly  all  of  our  best  men.  Not  only  in 
many  cases  was  the  No.  1  man  taken  but  the  No.  2  and  No.  3,  and  we 
were  left  in  a  position  where  we  absolutely  had  to  ti*ain  new  men  in 
many  branches.  A  few  of  the  older  men,  those  who  are  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  bureau  and  who  have  its  welfare  at  heart,  stayed 
and  carried  on  the  work  of  supervision.  I  believe  that  our  efficiency 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  reduced  at  least  25  per  cent 
by  this  enormous  turnover  in  our  personnel  and  the  fact  that  when  a 
position  is  vacant  we  have  simply  to  go  into  the  market  and  pay  the 
market  price,  which  really  amounts  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard, 
because  we  can  not  get  the  same  grade  of  man  for  a  given  salary  that 
we  got  before  the  war.  We  have  to  take  the  best  we  can  get  at  the 
salary.  The  standard  of  pay  for  scientific  experts  has  risen  at  least 
60  per  cent  in  every  place  except  the  (iovernment.  Conditions  are 
better  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  but  there  is  still  that  outstanding 
and  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  candying  on  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  something  will  be  done  very  soon 
to  give  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  bureau  salaries  that  are  even 
commensurate  with  salaries  paid  in  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  right  here  how  the  bureau  is 
organized. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  bureau  is  organized  into  an  office  which  has  to 
do  with  administration,  the  engineering  and  const niction  depart- 
ment, which  has  to  do  with  maintenance,  and  so  on ;  but  the  scientific 
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work  that  we  have  l)een  speaking  of  is  carried  on  by  several  scientific 
divisions — 9  or  1() — and  the  several  classes  of  work  that  I  spoke  of 
may  fall  in  any  division.  For  example,  we  have  the  weights  and 
measures  division.  All  matters  pertaining  to  the  standardization  of 
lengths  and  weights  and  capacity — and  that  means  a  lot — those  are 
the  things  that  underlie  all  of  our  commerce,  regulate  buying  and 
selling  of  almost  every  commodity — all  that  falls  under  the  division 
known  as  the  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures.  This  was  headed 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  trained  from  l>oyhood  in  the  old  office  of  weights 
and  measures  that  existed  in  the  Treasury  Department  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  acknowledged  as  the 
leading  authority  in  such  mattei>5  in  this  country  and  in  the  world; 
but  unfortunately  we  lost  him  by  death  last  year  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  fill  his  place.  It  is  carried  on  temporarily  now  by  the 
minor  men — the  section  chiefs  of  that  division. 

DIVISION    OF    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASUBES. 

The  next  is  the  electrical  division,  but  before  I  take  that  up  I 
might  say  with  i-espect  to  the  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures 
that  all  matters  pertaining  to  these  length  and  weight  and  capacity 
standards,  whether  they  are  for  the  most  precise  work  of  scientific 
institutions,  the  accurate  working  standards  of  shops  and  manufac- 
tories, or  the  ordinary  weights  and  measures  of  everyday  trade,  all 
fall  in  this  one  division  the  business  of  the  experts  of  which  is  to 
know  weights  and  measures. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  All  the  different  States  have  laws  regulating 
weights  and  measures,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  bureau  every 
State  had  a  law,  and  it  was  inoperative  in  all  but  one  or  two;  an 
absolute  dead  letter  in  the  others.  They  provided  principally  for 
the  custody  of  the  standards  that  the  (jovernment  had  furnished, 
and  did  not  provide  for  their  use.  The  first  thing  that  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  did  was  to  call  together  a  conference  of  the  State  of- 
ficials. That  is  a  local  matter.  The  administration  of  weights  and 
measures  in  the  various  States  is  vested  in  local  authorities.  We  are 
compelled  by  law  to  keep  their  standards  in  order.  We  brought 
these  officials  together — three  or  four  the  first  year,  and  the  next 
year  two  or  three  more,  and  so  on.  A  model  law  was  drafted  which 
perhaps  twenty  or  more  of  the  States  have  adopted  or  utilized  in 
part,  so  that  most  of  them  have  a  real  active  weights  and  measures 
law.  Now,  at  this  conference,  which  is  usually  called  in  May,  you 
will  find  perhaps  100  or  150  of  the  State  and  city  officials  coming 
there  and  stating  their  needs  and  fiding  out  how  to  handle  the  mat- 
ters which  are  of  interest  to  them,  ror  example,  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  gasoline  pump  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
things  with  which  these  officials  have  had  to  deal.  At  the  meeting 
year  before  last  these  gentlemen  began  talking  about  the  testing  of 
gasoline  puniijs.  Last  year  they  got  together  with  our  assistance, 
we  furnished  the  scientific  data,  and  prescribed  model  regulations 
for  these  pumps.  Those  are  now  being  adopted  all  over  the  coun- 
try. At  this  yearly  conference  we  take  up  the  question  of  weiriits 
and  measures  that  are  used  in  the  small  city  or  the  large  city.    City 
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officials  are  provided  with  those  model  instructions,  and  further- 
more, thev  get  a  lot  of  benefit  from  these  meetings.  New  officials 
hear  the  discussions  of  the  older  ones  and  profit  greatly.  The  con- 
ference is  a  great  factor  in  bringing  about  uniform  practices  in 
weights  and  measures  administration  locally. 

Mr.  Shrfatb.  You  ask  the  officials  of  the  different  States  to  at- 
tend? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  I  consider  this  conference  a  most  im- 
portant relation  with  the  public;  what  we  really  do  in  this  is  tech- 
nical work  and  what  is  provided  for  in  the  law\  lender  the  law 
we  must  test  the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  the  States,  but 
the  conference  of  State  and  city  officials  consider  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  administration  of  weights  and  measures  law.  The 
bureau  is  thus  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  this  kind  of  information 
in  which  the  officials  are  exchanging  and  giving  one  another  the  re- 
sults of  experience.  This  has  become  very  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  bringing  about  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  various 
States.  Great  confusion  has  often  resulted  in  interstate  commerce 
owing  to  the  requirements  as  to  containers,  inspection,  and  tolerances 
allowed  in  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Oliver.  To  what  extent  has  that  increased  the  volume  of 
your  work? 

Mr,  Stratton.  That  constitutes  practically  all  of  the  work  of  this 
weights  and  measures  division. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  thing  is 
now  better  coordinated  than  it  was  before  the  war,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  to  what  extent  now  the  volume  of  your  work  was  increased 
by  reason  of  the  interest  shown  in  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  suppose  that  the  weights  and  measures  work  now 
is  four  or  five  times  what  it  was  preceding  the  war.  We  are  required 
by  law  to  do  certain  things  for  each  State;  these  things  are  vital 
and  necessary  to  correct  weights  and  measures  in  trade.  Due  to  the 
conference  many  States  are  now  looking  after  such  matters  that 
neglected  them  before.  In  that  respect  our  work  in  weights  and 
measures  has  been  increased.  Of  course,  during  the  war  we  simply 
stopped  all  of  that  kind  of  work. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  things  that  the  bureau  has 
done;  it  is  exceedingly  important,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  find  the 
time  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  spring  and  see  how  these  officials 
come  there  seeking  information  regarding  scientific  matters.  They 
bring  their  weights  with  them  and  we  test  them,  but  the  important 
result  of  the  conference  is  their  contact  with  each  other  and  with 
the  scientific  experts  of  the  bureau. 

We  test  the  standards  of  the  manufacturers  of  weights.  Every 
weight  or  capacity  measure  that  is  used  in  the  country  is  made  by 
some  manufacturer  whose  standards  are  compared  by  us,  and  the 
official  who  tests  them  in  use,  the  inspector,  has  standards  that  have 
been  compared  at  the  bureau ;  so  it  works  out  very  nicely. 

Then,  the  large  industrial  concerns  must  have  standards  of  weight 
or  measure.  For  instance,  quite  often  we  will  test  a  large  weight 
for  a  steel  manufacturer.  Thev  use  that  standard  weight  in  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  others,  by  which  tlieir  whole  output  is  regulated.  We 
will  test  standard  5  and  10  gallon  measures  for  the  oil  companies, 
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and  with  them  they  make  their  own  measures  on  which  their  whole 
output  is  based.  So  the  whole  work  of  this  weights  and  measures 
division  is  fundamental,  and  should  be  put  on  a  more  adequate  basis. 
The  country  now  demands  many  more  times  the  work  than  a  few 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  work  is  given  to  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  but  to  a  private  corporation  there  is  a 
charge.  We  are  remiired  under  our  organic  act  to  give  it  to  the  State 
or  public  officials.  If  we  do  the  work  for  a  manufa<*turing  company, 
which  we  must  do,  especially  a  manufacturer  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, who  must  have  standards,  we  charge  him  for  our  calibration. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  AVhat  is  your  income  from  that  source  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Our  total  income  from  that  kind  of  work,  not  only 
weights  and  measures,'  but  other  standards,  would  probablv  be 
$50,000  or  $60,000  a  year;  but  if  we  could  charge  for  all  of  the  work 
that  we  are  required  to  do  by  law  I  imagine  it  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $500,000  a  year.  Our  annual  report  contains  estimates 
on  that.    We  do  not  receive  fees  from 

ELKCTBICAL    DIVISION. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  You  started  to  speak  about  the  electrical  division. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  The  next  division  after  weights  and  measures 
is  the  electrical  division.  There  are  a  irroup  of  men  who  must  be 
skilled  in  all  kinds  of  electrical  work.  It  it  is  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment of  electricity,  it  goes  to  this  division.  If  it  is  a  standard  of 
quality,  it  goes  there  if  it  is  electrical.  If  it  is  a  performance  of  an 
electrical  instrument  or  device  or  a  standard  of  electrical  practice,  it 
goes  to  that  division. 

Each  one  of  these  groups  of  standards  are  found  in  e^ich  of  the 
fields.  So  in  the  electrical  division  we  handle  all  the  kinds  of  stand- 
ards that  are  involved  in  ele<*trical  work.  That  will  be  brought  out 
when  we  take  up  the  various  special  sums.  We  must  maintain  in  the 
electrical  division  quite  a  number  of  standards  of  measurement. 
We  must  maintain  the  standards  of  electrical  resistance,  voltage, 
current,  and  capacity;  also  the  magnetic  standards.  Now,  any  one 
of  those  is  as  difficult  to  set  up  and  maintain  as  our  standard  weight 
or  our  standard  length,  and  yet  they  are  absolutely  essential  in  all 
of  the  electrical  industries  in  the  production  and  sale  of  electrical 
energy  for  light  or  power.  Their  value  to  the  public  and  to  industr}' 
can  hardly  be  appreciated. 

Then  following  that  is  another  division,  a  third  division,  which 
has  to  do  with  matters  pertaining  to  heat.  As  in  the  case  of  these 
other  divisions,  there  is  the  question  of  measuring  heat,  both  tem- 
perature or  intensity  and  quantity.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  thermometer.  That  is  just  the  beginning.  In  addition  to 
that  we  have  physicians'  thermometers,  a  great  many  of  them.  The 
bureau  is  only  able  to  test  a  few  thousand  a  year. 

We  keep  a  small  force  doing  that  work,  wliich  of  course  is  paid  for, 
except  when  done  for  the  (lovernment;  and  yet  there  are  so  many 
poor  thermometers  on  the  market  to-day  that  the  thermometer  mak- 
ers are  petitioning  Congress  at  the  present  time  to  pass  a  law  that 
physicians'  thermometers  should  all  be  tested  by  the  Bureau  of 
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Standards.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  various  methods  of 
measuring  low  and  high  temperatures ;  that  is  where  the  hard  work 
really  begins  as  far  as  difficultjr  is  concerned.  The  other  is  exceed- 
ingly important,  but  not  so  diflBcult.  In  these  days  almost  all  in- 
dustries measure  temperature.  They  do  not  guess  at  it;  and  that 
means  the  measurement  of  temperature  from  the  degree  which  the 
mercury  thermometer  will  measure  up  to  the  highest  temperature 
the  furnace  will  produce.  That  calls  for  several  kinds  or  instru- 
ments. There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  kinds.  For  meas- 
uring the  highest  temperature  in  furnaces  we  must  have  instruments 
for  measuring  temperature  by  the  light  that  is  radiated  from  the 
furnace,  we  must  know  the  laws  of  radiation;  we  have  an  optical 
pyrometer  which  we  can  look  in  and  measure  the  temperature, 
lliat  is  used  in  nearly  all  very  high  temperature  work.  Then,  to  go 
a  little  lower  down  the  scale 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  the  furnace  makers  come  to  you  for  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  calibration  of  their  standard  in- 
struments. This  optical  pyrometer  has  to  be  calibrated,  and  cali- 
brating means  to  test  the  reading  of  this  instrument  in  degrees  of 
temperature.  We  alwavs  speak  of  that  as  calibration.  Now,  this 
optical  instrument  involves  two  or  three  constants,  and  a  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  put  upon  their  determination.  A  great  deal  of 
work  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  data  needed  in  the  use  of  those 
instruments  and  to  compare  them  with  our  standards.  The  mere 
setting  up  of  the  standard  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  piece  of  work ; 
that  is,  to  determine  from  the  light  that  is  given  off  what  the  tem- 
perature is.  That  involves  the  most  difficult  scientific  experimen- 
tation, and  involves  several  of  the  physical  constants  that  I  spoke  of. 

Then,  as  we  go  a  little  bit  lower  down  the  scale  we  have  the 
thermo  couple.  It  is  made  up  of  two  wires  of  different  metals  joined 
together.  If  this  juncture  is  heated  an  electrical  current  is  pro- 
duced. That  joint  is  placed  in  the  material  the  temperature  of  which 
we  wish  to  measure,  and  the  change  in  the  temperature  of  that  joint 
produces  an  electromotive  force  which,  if  we  complete  the  circuit, 
produces  a  current.  We  call  that  a  thermo  couple.  It  generates  an 
electrical  current,  but  it  must  be  calibrated  to  read  in  degrees  of 
temperature.  This  thermo  couple  is  put  in  the  furnace,  or  wherever 
thev  are  measuring  the  temperature.  It  is  often  made  of  platinum 
and  the  alloys  of  platinum,  so  it  will  stand  up  to  perhaps  a  couple 
of  thousand  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  from  the  readings  on  that  in- 
strument we  know  the  temperature.  That  had  to  be  worked  out  in 
this  way :  We  must  find  out  how  much  current  was  produced  by  one 
degree  and  then  we  could  mark  out  these  instruments  in  degrees^ 
That  is  again  called  the  calibration  of  those  instruments. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  that  instrument  is  in  general  use,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  instrument  is  used  more  than  all  other  instru- 
ments for  measuring  high  temperatures.  But  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally used  for  everything  where  the  temperature  is  not  above  2,000° 
Fahrenheit. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  of  an  incident  which  occurred  re- 
cently, which  is  a  little  far  from  the  subject  but  will  illustrate  the 
great  variety  of  measurements  we  are  asked  about.  A  farmer  came 
to  the  bureau  the  other  day  and  asked  if  we  could  help  him  measure 
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the  temperature  in  his  wheat  bins — the  wheat  bin  in  an  elevator. 
We  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  measure  the  temperature  and  he 
said  that  the  weevils  are  very  bad  this  year  and  that  some  one  had 
told  him  that  by  stringing  some  wires  in  the  bins  they  could  tell 
where  and  when  the  temperature  increase  began.  The  weevils  cause 
a  rise  of  temperature  where  they  collect.  The  thermo  couple  is  pr- 
fectly  practical  and  a  very  simple  way  of  getting  at  it.  6ut  this  is 
only  incidental.  These  thermo  couples,  thousands  of  them,  are 
tested  every  year  and  they  are  used  in  almost  every  industry  that 
requires  high  temperatures. 

USE   OF   POTTERY    CONES. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  am  interested  to  know  about  the  use  of  cones 
in  potteries.    Do  you  standardize  those  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  another  kind  of  temperature- 
measuring  instrument.  These  cones  that  are  used  in  pottery  are  a 
different  kind  of  instrument  used  for  measuring  temperature.  They 
put  a  series  of  them  in  the  kiln  each  with  a  different  but  known  soft- 
ening point.  When  one  softens  and  the  point  falls  over  it  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  temperature  of  the  kiln.  They  are  used  a  lot,  but 
must  be  tested  occasionally  to  see  that  they  indicate  right. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  wanted  to  get  at  whether/you  standardized 
those. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  and  one  of  our  publications  is  on  the  tem- 
perature at  which  these  cones  soften.  Those  instruments  are  very 
useful  and  were  formerly  used  by  nearly  all  potters;  now  a  great 
many  are  using  the  thermocouple,  and  in  the  hew  form  of  kilns  a 
thermocouple  is  often  used.  At  the  bureau  you  will  see  both  the 
couples  and  cones  used  where  we  are  testing  the  fire  resistance  of 
materials  and  in  our  kiln  investigations. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  are  used  in  the  continuous  kiln? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  the  termocouples  are  used  in  the  continuous 
kiln,  and  the  cones  are  used  very  largely  in  ordinary  kilns ;  the  cones 
are  not  as  accurate,  but  are  quite  goo^  enough  for  many  purposes. 
We  calibrate  a  great  many  of  them  for  that  purpose  and  use  a  good 
many  in  our  work;  the  same  is  true  of  the  thermocouple. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  was  wondering  whether  the  Government  did 
that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  does.  You  will  find  a  little  bit  later  in  one  of 
these  special  funds  that  high-temperature  measurements  are  taken 
care  of  by  that.    I  will  develop  that  further  on. 

OPTICAL    DIVISION. 

After  the  third  division  which  I  have  explained,  there  is  the  opti- 
cal division.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  optical 
measurements  enter  into  all  sorts  of  things.  In  the  industries  we 
are  now  using  a  great  many  optical  instrumeifts.  Heretofore  we 
have  imported  most  of  those  instruments  from  abroad.  That  is  one 
industry  which  has  grown  up  in  this  country  since  the  war.  Take 
one  illustration — the  polariscope,  which  is  used  in  sugar  testing. 
These  instruments  are  found  in  every  sugar  factory  and  every  cus- 
tomhouse.   The  duty  upon  sugar  is  assessed  according  to  the  reading 
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of  these  instruments.  The  bureau  has  devised  one  which  is  in  com- 
mon use,  and  it  is  manufactured  in  this  country.  Before  the  war  we 
purchased  them  from  abroad.  That  meant  a'  good  many  scientific 
mvestigations  that  have  extended  over  a  number  of  years.  Another 
use  of  the  optical  instruments  is  in  the  measurement  of  color. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  furnish  the  standards  for  all  the  various 
sugar  refineries? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  also  those  used  by  the  customs  officials? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  come  to  the  sugar  item,  that 
will  be  brought  out  further,  but  you  asked  for  our  general  organiza- 
tion, and  I  wanted  to  run  roughly  over  these  various  divisions.  I 
was  going  to  bring  out  those  things  when  we  got  to  these  special 
funds. 

CHEMISTRY   DIVISION. 

There  is  the  chemistry  division.  A  whole  building  is  devoted  to 
chemistry.  There  is  scarcely  a  problem  that  comes  up  in  connection 
with  the  standards  of  measurement  of  quality  of  material  in  which 
we  do  not  have  to  use  chemical  analysis.  The  composition  or  purity 
of  the  material  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  standard  of  a  material; 
we  must  know  that  that  material  is  pure.  And  so  chemistry  enters 
into  every  one  of  these  other  divisions.  Then  there  is  a  certain  line 
of  testing  that  is  altogether  chemical,  the  testing  of  paints  and  oils 
of  various  kinds,  for  instance,  but  is  an  accessory  to  every  field  of 
work  done  at  the  bureau. 

ENQINEESlINa  DIVISION. 

The  sixth  division  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  engineering  de- 
vices, pressure  guages,  the  current  meters,  and  all  devices  of  that 
sort  that  we  test  and  calibrate.  The  work  of  this  division  is  largely 
the  determining  standard  of  performance  largely  for  the  Govern- 
ment services,  guch  as  fire  extinguishers,  vacuum  cleaners,  ventilators, 
and  many  other  devices. 

The  seventh  division  has  to  do  with  structural  and  miscellaneous 
materials.  The  former  includes  the  metals,  cement,  stone,  clay  prod- 
ucts, lime,  sand,  and  other  heavy  materials  as  they  are  used  in  build- 
ing or  structural  work,  and  the  latter  comprises  textiles,  paper,  leather, 
rubber,  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  inks,  and  many  miscellaneous  mate- 
rials. The  work  will  all  be  described  more  in  detail  in  connection 
with  the  special  funds  providing  for  the  various  definite  classes  of 
materials. 

MFrrATXrKC.ICAL   DIVISION. 

The  eighth  division  is  the  division  of  metallurgA^  in  which  is 
taken  up  the  properties  of  metals,  both  bronzes  or  nonferrous,  and 
iron  and  steel  or  ferrous  metals,  and  so  on — metals  of  all  kinds  and 
for  all  purposes — a  most  important  branch  of  the  bureau's  work  from 
many  points  of  view. 

The  ninth  division  has  to  do  with  ceramics.  It  deals  with  the 
standards  of  quality  and  properties  of  all  day  products  from  the 
common  brick  to  the  finest  porcelain.  Clay  products  enter  into  the 
daily  occupation  of  life  second  to  no  other  products,  and  their  manu- 
facture constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  varied  industries  of 
the  country.    Our  work  in  this  field  ^  ill  be  explained  later.  ^  . 
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work  there  nearly  all  relates  to  standards  of  measurements.     I 
go  to  these  special  divisions,  you  will  find  they  nearly  all  refer 
standards  of  quality.     I  have  a  list  of  the  funds  in  order,  i 
want  to  take  them  up. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Does  that  list  which  vou  have  conform  to  the 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.     The  next  after  the  salaries  is  equipm 

Mr.  SHRE^'E.  Perhaps  we  might  go  into  the  salary  question  a 
further. 

Mr.  Strattox.  There  are  two  or  three  points  about  the  s« 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  out. 

ADDITIONAL   EMPrX.YEE8 — INCREASES    IN    SALAKIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  that  the  1922  appropriation  calls  for  $4^ 
and  the  estimate  for  1923  is  for  $522,560.  You  might  tell  us 
accounts  for  that  difference. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  an  increase  of  about  $90,000;  that  i 
24  salary  increases  and  48  new  positions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Will  you  tell  the  amount  of  the  24  increai 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  24  salary  increases  amount  to  $13,900. 
is  an  insignificant  sum,  but  it  is  vital  to  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  fii-st  one,  two  physicists,  at  $6,000  each  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  will  say  just  a  word  about  those. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  You  might  put  into  the  record  the  increases  in 
lated  form. 

Present  salary  api>r<)i>riatioii___. $^ 

K«5tiniates  call  for ,n 

Total  increase  retiuested  on  salaries 

24  salary  Increases 

48  new  positions 

Apportioned  as  follows: 

Scientific  (3  increases,  17  new  positions) 

Administration  and  office  (7  increases,  6  new  positions) 

Construction  (6  increases,  11  new  positions) 

Plant  (8  increases,  14  new  positions) 

Present  force: 

Statutory r 

Lump    sums 

Transferretl    funds 

Total  (last  year,  870) 

Thirty-nine  positions,  at  $54,(XK),  were  dropped  by  the  committee  in  1921 

Mr.  Stratton.  These  two  are  to  provide  for  the  heads  of  two 
important  scientific  lines  of  work  where  they  are  now  carri< 
special  or  transferred  funds.  Of  the  scientific  positions,  thcr 
8  increases  and  IT  new  positions.  There  are  the  3  increases  o 
higher  men,  where  we  must  raise  the  salaries.  The  17  new  pes 
are  testers,  minor  scientific  men  who  take  care  of  thjs  increased 
ing.  The  testing  the  bureau  is  called  upon  to  do  in  all  lines  is  p 
cally  four  times  as  much  as  it  did  befoi^e,  and  our  inability  to 
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on  that  testing  is  such  that  we  are  gettingr  a  great  many  complaints. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  inrhistries  that  are  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  standards.  Take  the  makers  of  all  sorts  of  measuring  de- 
vices as  one  class.  There  are  a  large  number  of  concerns  making 
measuring  devices  that  make  instruments  which  must  be  calibrated 
with  standards  they  get  from  the  bureau.  I  could  name  you  three 
or  four  kinds  of  important  testing  where  the  entire  number  of  those 
new  positions  could  be  used.  When  we  went  before  the  Budget 
Committee  we  cut  our  requirements  down  to  the  very  lowest  amount 
that  could  be  considered  without  danger. 

In  the  administration  office  there  are  7  increases  and  6  new  posi- 
tions. I  have  in  detail  the  increases  in  the  construction  division, 
plumbers,  pipe  fitters,  and  people  of  that  kind  in  the  operation  of  the 
plant,  8  increases,  and  14  new  positions. 

Mr.  HuTCHixsoN.  There  are  24  increases? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  24  increases  and  48  new  positions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  amounts  to  $90,200? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  very  conservative  estimate, 
reduced  to  a  point  far  below  what  is  needed  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  administration's  desire  to  reduce  to  the  verv  lowest  amount  essen- 
tial. 

In  1921  there  were  39  positions  at  $54,000,  which  were  dropped,  and 
they  were  not  war  positions. 

jir.  HrrcHiNsoN.  Thirty-nine? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  39  were  dropped,  and  we  have  suffered  from 
that  ever  since,  since  it  consisted  of  essential  positions,  many  of  which 
were  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  plant  and  care  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  much  did  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  were  39  at  $54,000,  which  were  dropped,  and 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  military  work.  We  dropped  seven  or 
eight  hundred  military  employees. 

Mr.  S^RBVB.  How  does  it  come  about  that  you  need  these  addi- 
tional men  ?     You  say  you  dropped  the  military  men  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  demands  made  upon  the 
bureau  now  on  the  part  of  industries  are  perhaps  ten  times  what  they 
were  in  some  cases.  That  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  testing. 
For  instance,  take  one  line  of  testing  of  glassware  that  is  used  in 
measuring.  Before  the  war  a  lot  of  that  was  imported,  a  great  deal 
of  it  was  imported,  and  it  came  for  testing.  That  industry  has  grown 
up  in  this  country  until  we  import  very  little  of  those  articles.  I 
hope  we  will  not  import  any  of  them.  We  have  ten  times  the  amount 
to  test  now  that  we  had  before  the  war,  and  we  are  so  far  behind  that 
we  are  continually  getting  into  trouble.  I  can  give  you  as  we  go 
along  several  other  cases  where  we  are  so  far  behind  in  our  testing 
work  that  we  are  simply  getting  into  trouble ;  we  have  made  great 
sacrifices  to  keep  this  testing  work  up  because  it  is  essential  to  in- 
dustry. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPIX)YEKS. 

Mr.  Shrsvb.  How  many  positions  do  you  have  all  together? 
Mr.  Stratton.  At  the  present  there  are  878.    That  is  8  over  last 
year. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  of  those  are  in  Washington? 

88283—22 28 
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Mr.  Stratton.  All  but  15  or  20.  As  to  work  in  Washington,  there 
are  two  sides  to  that  question.  We  did  have  several  branch  offices, 
and  there  are  some  who  are  in  favor  of  such  offices,  but  in  research 
work,  investigational  work,  it  is  generally  economical  to  do  it  at  a 
central  place.  It  might  just  as  well  be  somewhere  else,  and  sometimes 
I  am  sorry  we  are  not  somewhere  else ;  but  we  have  tried  to  concen- 
trate and  reduce  administrative  expenses;  besides,  experts  are  very 
scarce.  If  we  w^ere  to  divide  up  our  work  in  a  number  of  places  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  experts.  It  is  more  economical  in  most 
cases  to  have  them  together. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  You  are  asking  for  about  a  5  per  cent  increase  in 
personnel  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  it  is  a  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  878  and  are  asking  for  48  more? 

Mr.  Stration.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  pretty  close  to  48  more. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  about  $90,000 
to  cover  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  $90,000  to  cover  both  the  salary  increases  and  the 
new  positions.  In  the  lump  sums  our  personnel  is  not  quite  the 
same — it  is  about  the  same,  but  we  observe  the  same  rules.  I  have  a 
"  Classification  of  personnel,"  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  look 
at.  It  is  as  follows :  The  classification  is  a  simple  one  and  covers  all 
scientific,  technical,  or  clerical  places;  it  will  answer  equally  well  in 
any  bureau  when  once  the  base  or  standard  salary  of  a  given  class  is 
fixed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  we  had  better  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  copied  into  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Claasifivation  of  personnel — Bureau  of  Standards, 


SCIENTIFIC 


»540-ll.080, 
apprentices. 


11,200-11,560, 
Junior. 


Apprentices,     aid,  i  Assistant    in     re- 
routine  workers,  |     search  work,  ad- 
testers,  etc.  vanced     testing, 
I     etc. 


11,600-11,920, 
standard. 


General  research 
workers  and  su- 
pOTvisors  of  tests. 


II  ,980-13,000, 
experts. 


Advanced  research 
workers  in  charge 
of  investigations 
and  supervisors 
of  tests. 


l3.a0O-$5.4O0,  ad- 
ministrators and 
specialists. 


In  charge  of  sections 
and  divisions,  di- 
recting and  coor- 
dinating research 
work. 


I120-$d00,  apprentices. 


CLERICAL. 

$720-1900,  Junior.        '  11,000-11,500,  standard. 


Apprentices,  delivery  of  1  Copyists,    lower    grade 
mail,     mimeograph  i     cierical  workers,  etc. 
work,  etc. 


Stenographers  and  iype- 
I     writers,  advanced  cler- 
ical workers,  etc. 


ll,600-$2,500.  experts. 


Head  clerks  to  sdentiflc 
divisions,  technical 
clerks,  specialized  and 
experienced  supervis- 
ors of  responsioie  line 
of  work. 


ARTISANS. 


1480-1840, 
apprentices. 


Apprentices,  help- 
ers, laborers, 
charwomen,  etc. 


1900-11,320, 
Junior. 


Instrument  makers, 
plumbers,  elec- 
tricians, carpen- 
ters, etc. 


11,400-11,680, 
standard. 


Instrument  makers, 
plumbers,  elec- 
tricians, carpen- 
ters, etc. 


11,800-11,020, 
efperts. 


Instnmient  makers, 
plumbers,  elec- 
tricians, carpen- 
ters, foremen,  etc. 


$2,000-12,200, 
foremen. 


Foremen  and 
visors    of 
artisans. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  classification  we  have  followed  in  mak- 
ing out  the  estimates  and  the  one  we  hare  followed  for  many  years 
it  is  simple  and  applicable  to  almost  any  kind  of  experts  or  the 
A^arious  grades  in  any  line. 

PHYSICISTS. 

Mr.  Shrev-e.  You  ask  for  some  new^  positions.  What  is  the  neces- 
sity for  those  two  new  physicists  at  $6,00()  each  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  two  physicists  that  we  are  paying  fi-om 
lump  or  transferred  sums.  There  are  two  lines  of  work  which  have 
come  up  within  the  last  six  or  eight  yeai*s,  exceedingly  important  lines 
of  work,  where  we  have  carried  them  entirely  on  these  funds. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  head  positions  fixed  as  statutory  posi- 
tions. One  of  these  is  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  division  which 
handles  these  new  devices  of  all  sorts.  That  is  the  division  that  de- 
veloped for  the  Aviation  Service  some  entirely  new  navigation  in- 
stniments. 

ASSOCIATE  PHYSICISTS CHEMISTS. 

Mr.  SiiRJ^VE.  Then  you  have  two  associates. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  other  one  of  these  higher  places  is  the  man 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  heat  or  gas  engine  work.  That  is  a  new  line 
of  work  which  has  come  up  since  and  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war.  There  will  be  two  division  chiefs  that  are  made  statutory. 
Xow,  they  are  both  carried  on  other  funds. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  two  associates. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  two  associates  are  to  act  as 'section  chiefs  in 
some  of  these  divisions.  And  there  is  one  chemist,  at  $5,000.  That 
is  for  this  line  of  chemistry — physical  chemistry — which  has  arisen 
recently,  within  the  last  10  or  12  years.  So  we  must  have  a  better 
man  ana  an  expert. 

Mr.  Shrev^e.  There  is  another  chemist,  at  $4,000? 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  is  a  section  chief.  He  is  a  man  to  take  charge 
of  some  particular  lines.  In  this  case  it  happens  to  be  the  electro- 
plating, a  new  thing.  I  wish  we  had  time  to  go  into  the  question  of 
electroplating  and  what  it  has  been  to  the  country.  That  is  a  special 
fund.  I  might  say  that  we  showed  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  how  to  duplicate  their  plates  by  that  method,  and  they  are 
using  that  method  now. 

LABORATORY   TESTERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  five  laboratory  testers. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Those  5  testers  and  the  6  others  of  a  higher  ^rade, 
making  11  in  all,  are  people  to  be  put  in  these  lines  like  the  testmg  of 
chemical  glassware,  weights,  and  clinical  thermometers,  where  we  are 
usually  behind. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  these  new  positions  mean  advances  for  the 
older  men  into  these  positions,  or  new  positions  for  new  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  always  give  the  man  on  the  iob  the  chance  if  he 
has  been  trained  in  the  line  and  is  ready :  w^e  give  him  the  first  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  in  this  case  these  testers  would  be  all  new. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  about  those  chemists? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Some  of  those  chemists  would  be  new.  A  few  might 
be  promoted,  but  not  generally. 

There  s  a  fund  transferfed  to  us  from  the  militant  departments 
for  carrying  on  work  on  that  class  of  problems.  We  do  a  very  large 
amount  of  that  special  work  for  the  Government  service.  Of  course, 
we  would  not  carry  a  man  on  a  given  fund  and  start  him  on  some 
other  work,  nor  should  any  of  our  leaders  be  carried  on  transfer 
funds. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Can  you  later  put  into  the  record  the  amount  of  the 
transfer  fund? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.    I  can  tell  you  that  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000.  However, 
it  is  only  available  for  the  special  work  for  which  it  was  transferred. 

PRIVATE  SKCUETARY   TO  DIRECTOR — CLERKS. 

Mr.  Shre\*e.  I  note  vou  are  asking  for  a  private  secretary  at 
$2.500; 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  I  have  no  private  secretary  at  present.  I 
take  a  clerk  and  use  him  for  that  purpose.  I  have  never  had  a  pri- 
vate secretary  designated  and  I  would  like  to  have  one  if  that  can  be 
done.    It  would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  office  very  much. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  two  clerks  at  $1,400. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Those  are  for  an  increase  in  our  office  work.  Our 
clerical  force  is  far  below  what  it  ought  to  \ye.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  office  force  for  six  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  two  clerks  at  $1,200.  These  would  be  new 
places  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  could  not  say  about  that.  If  there  are  any  of 
the  minor  grades  that  we  had  to  have  we  would  pay  them  under  this 
classification  that  I  showed  you. 

CHIEF    TELEPHONE   OPERATOR. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  chief  phone  operator? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Because  it  takes  two  and  we  need  both.  Our  build- 
ings are  detached,  and  instead  of  having  a  lot  of  messengers  we  do 
a  great  deal  by  telephone.  We  have  a  very  good  interior  telephone 
service,  so  I  can  telephone  to  any  building  in  the  bureau.  It  saves 
a  lot  of  time.  We  have  to  have  separate  buildings  because  of  the 
different  kinds  of  work  going  on. 

INSTRUMENT   DESIONER. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  asking  for  one  instrument  designer. 
What  is  the  necessity  for  that  position? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Vfe  have  a  great  many  mechanicians  and  a  great 
many  scientific  men,  who  are  developing  devices  not  only  for  testing 
and  research  work  but  sometimes  making  improvements  that  will 
help  an  industry.  (lenerally  when  a  man  takes  up  an  inv^igation 
or  a  line  of  testing  his  apparatus  is  all  new.  These  people  are  not 
skilled  designers;  they  know  what  they  want,  and  they  can  probably 
make  a  sketch,  and  this  man  takes  all  of  those  and  puts  them  in  form 
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for  the  shopwork.  We  have  some  40  or  50,  perhaps  more,  mecha- 
nicians that  are  engaged  in  work  that  needs  that  sort  of  super- 
vision. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  the  personnel  I  notice  you  have  a  director,  an 
assistant  to  the  director,  and  the  private  secretary  to  the  director,  and 
a  secretary.    Are  the  two  secretaries  a  duplication  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  The  secretary  you  speak  of  there  is  the 
secretary  of  the  bureau,  who  has  charge  of  the  office  and  the  clerks 
of  the  office  and  all  publications.  The  private  secretary  to  me  would 
be  a  man  in  the  office  who  looks  after  all  engagements  or  appoint- 
ments and  does  the  general  work  of  a  private  secretary,  whereas  the 
a^istant  to  the  director  is  engaged  in  supervising  scientific  work. 
He  is  the  assistant  director  and  keeps  track  of  the  scientific  researches. 
I  am  very  glad  you  brought  out  that  question.  The  duties  are  en- 
tirely distinct. 

FOREMEN    MKCHANICIAN8. 

Mr.  Sbtreve.  You  are  asking  for  four  foremen  mechanicians.  Why 
do  you  need  those  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  but  two.  There  are  three  shops  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  in  charge  of  each  one  of  those  shops  must  be  a 
foreman,  a  man  not  only  an  expert  but  of  long  experience,  who  can 
handle  men.  There  is  one  shop  down  in  the  large  building,  and  there 
is  one  shop  in  the  main  buildmg.  There  are  more  than  three  shops, 
but  they  can  be  handled  by  three  men,  and  there  is  one  foreman 
now. 

Mr.  Shre\'e,  How  is  that  work  being  done  now  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  are  simply  taking  one  of  the  men  out  of  the 
shop  and  designating  him  as  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of  that. 

SHOP    APPllEN TICKS. 

Mr.  Shrevt.  You  are  asking  for  four  shop  apprentices  at  $720 
each. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Shop  apprentices  are  young  men  whom  we  take 
in  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  the  rougher  work  about  a  shop.  For 
every  expert  workman  you  should  have  a  junior  or  two  and 
an  apprentice.  There  are  many  kinds  of  work  m  the  shop  that  can 
be  carried  on  by  these  boys  and  junior  workmen  as  well  as  by  the 
skilled  men.  And  there  is  another  side  to  this:  There  are  ver^-  few 
places  where  instrument  makei-s  are  trained  in  this  country.  J^ early 
all  of  ours  have  been  trained  abroad. 

The  shops  in  this  country  are  all  on  a  manufacturing  basis,  and 
the  man  makes  one  thing  and  does  only  one  thing,  whereas  these 
instrument  makers  build  up  a  telescope,  a  microscope,  or  any  com- 
pUcated  instrument.  We  take  bright  youngsters  for  this  work,  and 
in  about  four  years  they  will  become  good  junior  instrument  makers. 
It  is  a  rare  opportunity,  and  perhaps  the  best  opportunity  in  the 
United  States,  for  a  boy  to  get  that  sort  of  training.  Some  of  our 
best  men  have  been  trained  that  way.  Only  yesterday  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  a  junior  place  at  $1,000,  and  we  advanced  a  young  man 
to  that  who  had  finished  his  apprenticeship. 
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WATCHMEN. 


Mr.  Shrext:.  You  are  asking  for  four  new  watchmen.  How  many 
watchmen  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  there  are  eight  statutory.  That  number 
has  been  carried  for  a  lon^  time  and  we  have  had  no  additional 
watchmen  since  two  new  buildings  were  added,  and  if  we  have  but 
four  it  will  necessitate  taking  firemen  from  the  laborers  and  others. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  watchmen  now.  Are  they  provided  out  of 
the  lump  sum  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  some  cases.  They  have  to  be  paid  in  that  way, 
but  not  in  the  way  that  you  might  suppose.  We  take  off  of  the  trans- 
fer and  special  sums  a  certain  percentage — 5  or  10  per  cent — for 
overhead,  but  would  only  use  that  on  such  matters  of  general  admin- 
istration as  are  increased  by  those  funds  but  can  not  be  separated 
from  work  of  a  similar  nature.  All  watchmen  should  be  specifically 
appropriated  for  except,  perhaps,  any  special  or  temporary  or  emer- 
gency cases. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  many  watchmen  you  have  now 
nnder  all  funds  altogether? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  could  tell  you.  I  find  it  is  eight  statutory  and  two 
on  general  funds. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  There  are  eight  statutory. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Eight  statutory  and  two  from  other  funds. 

SKILLED  WOODWORKER. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  What  about  the  one  skilled  woodworker,  at  $1,400? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  quite  a  large  shop  in  which  we  do  all  sorts 
of  woodwork — fine  cabinetwork  for  apparatus  as  well  as  rough  car- 
penter work.  He  is  a  skilled  woodworker,  a  cabinetmaker,  a  man 
who  must  make  the  wood  parts  of  instruments — not  a  carpenter — 
and  he  is  a  man  of  very  superior  quality. 

ENGINEER. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  one  engineer? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  added  an  en- 
tirelv  new  heating  unit  and  two  buildings.  We  do  not  have  a  cen- 
tral power  plant,  and  we  had  to  establish  a  supplementary  power 
plant.  We  have  an  engineer  in  charge  of  that,  as  well  as  a  part  of 
the  other  power  plant.  Our  power  plant  has  probably  doubled  in 
size  since  we  have  had  any  addition  to  the  force.  The  power  plant 
is  now  three  times  the  size  it  was  at  fii'st.  Instead  of  one  plant  we 
have  three  detached  plants.  They  are  uneconomical:  and  we  sub- 
mitted an  estimate  two  or  three  years  ago  for  a  central  power  plant, 
but  because  of  the  high  prices  that  prevailed  for  building  at  that 
time  the  matter  was  deferred. 

NEED  OF  CENTRAL  POWER  PLANT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  you  do  not  have  a  central  power  plant? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  any  one  of  these  plants  that  you  have  of 
sufiicient  size  to  permit  of  expansion  so  as  to  provide  for  the  entire 
set  of  buildings? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  By  increasing  the  size  of  one  of  the  buildings. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  had  better  increase  a  building  or  build 
a  separate  one  suited  for  the  work.  There  are  some  arguments  in 
favor  of  each  method  of  procedure,  but  the  new  building  could  be 
simpler  in  design  and  better  suited  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Griftin.  It  would  be  the  more  economical  method  of  pro- 
cedure to  enlarge  one  of  the  existing  plants  and  suspend  the  other? 

Mr.  Stratton.  "Well,  there  is  only  one  of  them  that  is  anything 
like  central.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  would  be  better  to  enlarge 
that  or  to  make  a  new  building  of  cheaper  construction  by  itself.  It 
would  cost  about  the  same  and  be  much  better,  since  it  could  l)e 
designed  for  the  handling  and  storage  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  far  apart  are  your  buildings? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is,  I  should  say,  from  a  central  point,  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  to  the  outlying  buildings. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  saving  if  you  had 
a  central  power  plant? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  computed  that  last  year  and  we  found  that  we 
could  reduce  our  operating  expenses  down  to  one-half  of  what  they 
are  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  would  that  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  would  amount  to  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  a 
year,  but  we  would  produce  all  of  our  current  and  heat,  which  we  do 
not  do  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  W^hat  do  vou  estimate  a  central  power  plant  would 
cost? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  building  would  cost  probably  $100,000,  and 
probably  a  little  more  the  way  things  are  going,  and  we  would  trans- 
fer to  that  much  of  our  machinery.  We  have  not  bought  any  in  the 
last  three  years  that  would  not  fit  in  such  a  plan.  We  have  stand- 
ardized our  kinds  of  current  for  general  use,  and  so  on;  but  we 
would  have  to  buy  some  new  boilers,  and  it  would  probably  cost 
about  an  equal  amount  to  fit  it  up. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  would  cost -about  $200,000? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  but  that  is  with  what  we  have.  We  have 
got  quite  a  bit  on  hand,  an  amount  that  would  cost  a  hundred  thou- 
sand new. 

FIREMAN. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  ask  for  four  firemen  at  $750? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Those  we  need  all  the  time,  those  four.  In  the 
winter  we  supply  from  the  overhead  fund  a  few  firemen  that  are 
needed  for  excess  work,  but  our  statutory  firemen  we  need  regularly 
to  meet  our  requirements. 

EXPERT    OPTICIAN. 

Mr.  Shrem'..  You  are  asking  for  an  expert  optician  at  $2,000. 
Please  explain  that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  making  a  scientific  apparatus  we  often  have  to 
make  prisms  and  lenses  of  the  highest  degree  of  precision,  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  one  man  of  that  sort  to  do  this 
work.    We  have  some  who  are  doing  the  ordinary  work  on  optics, 
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but  this  is  intended  to  provide  for  an  expert  who  makes  the  highest 
degree  of  optical  parts  such  as  were  before  imported  altogether  from 
Germany  and  England.  Such  workmen  are  very  rare  and  ai-e  essen- 
tial to  our  work. 

JA?8ITORB. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Also  you  are  asking  for  five  janitors  at  $720  each. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  in  the  same  category  as  the  watchmen  and 
firemen.  All  of  these  places  were  on  at  one  time.  We  put  them  on 
originally.  Those  watchmen  and  janitors  and  firemen  are  all  inci- 
dent to  the  two  buildings  that  have  been  built  and  added  to  our  plant 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  That  covers  the  48  new  positions  that  you  are  asking 
for? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR  apparatus,  MACHINERY,  TOOLS,  AND.  APPLIANCES, 

Mr.  Shrei'e.  For  apparatus,  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances  used 
in  connection  with  building  or  work  of  the  bureau,  laboratory  sup- 
plies, materials,  and  supplies  used  in  the  construction  of  apparatus^ 
machinery,  or  other  appliances,  including  their  exchange;  piping; 
wiring  and  construction  incident  to  the  installation  of  apparatus,  ma- 
chinery or  appliances ;  furniture  for  laboratory  and  offices,  and  cases 
for  apparatus;  you  had  $75,000  in  the  appropriation  for  1922,  and 
are  asking  for  $75,000  for  1923. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  fund  that  provides  for  the  general 
equipment  in  all  these  divisions.  It  also  provides  for  any  additional 
machinery  to  the  power  plant  and  all  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  apparatus  or  put  into  the  plumbing  and  piping  and  wir- 
ing alterations  of  laboratory  equipment. 

NUMBER  OF  BriIJ)IN08. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  many  buildings  have  you? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  10  altogether,  and  the  fact  is,  that  last 
year  we  only  had  about  half  the  fund  that  was  necessary.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  new  wiring.  For  instance,  we  had  to  purchase 
one  electrical  device  which  would  enable  us  to  use  city  current  at  a 
cost  of  $7,500,  and  another  at  $3,600,  and  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  breakage  and  repair  work  in  the  power  plant,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  power  plant  and  the  heating  plant  we  have  a  third  con- 
ductor in  the  power  plant  for  the  various  kinds  of  work  that  is  go- 
ing on.  This  year  we  have  had  to  rebuild  the  refrigeration  plant  at 
a  cost  of  $10,000.    The  fund  has  l>een  inadequate  for  two  years  past. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  could  you  not  make  up  a  statement  of  how 
the  $75,000  is  spent  and  what  you  expect  to  spend  it  for? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  have  it  right  here. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  You  might  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
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Mr,  8iiBi^;ve,  Yon  might  tell  us  about  the  laboratory  apparatus 
Voii  had  $2HAM.MJ  for  1922  and  you  now  ask  for  $24Xm. 

Dr.  Strait**) X.  Tiiat  is  the  first  thin^  I  mentioned.  Whenever 
•re  undertake  a  research  or  re(iuire  new  apparatiis  in  this  testing 
rork,  tiii^  is  the  fund  it  comes  out  of. 

Mr.  Si*RE\'E.  Next  is  niaehiiier>'  and  machine  tools.  What  have 
von  to  say  about  that^ 

l)r,  Stratixlx.  That  provides  for  any  machine  tools  which  we  buy 
1ST  any  machine  which  goes  into  the  jK^wer  pknt»    Ag  I  stated  a 
moment  ligi*.  we  bout^lit  two  eleotrieal  machines  this  year,  one  cost 
¥T/>W  and  the  other  $3,5iXJ,  and  mauntin^  and  wiring  of  them  prob- 
ably co^t  a  couple  of  thousand  dollai*s  more, 
Mr.  SiiRKVE,  Here  is  an  item  of  furniture  and  furnishings,  $6,000. 
Dr.  Stkatt'ox,  Any  furniture  and  furnishing  thiit  come  out  of 
that  appropriation  would  be  the  special  pieces  and  the  devices  built 
m  Cfjnnection  wnth  laboratory  work.     No  office  furniture  comes  out 
of  that  fund. 
Mr  SiiHEVE,  Office  equipment,  $5(R)? 

Dr.  Sti^atton,  There  are  certain  kinds  of  office  equipment  that 
Quder  the  comptroller's  decision  must  be  bought  out  of  that,  but  gen- 
ijrally  office,  suppliers  come  out  of  the  contingent  (general  expense) 
fiiiid;  it  is  only  equipment  that  comes  from  this  funth  There  are 
a  certain  few  devices  like.  I  think  probably  it  may  be  addinji  tna- 
<'hinei*y.  but  that  is  all.  There  ii<  very  little  eifuipment  purchased 
for  the  office  out  of  this  fnnd  :  it  is  for  laboratory  work* 

Mr,  Shrkve,  Do  vi>u  not  get  office  equipment  from  the  contingent 
fund? 

Dr,  Stkattc»n.  Yes,  sir;  practically  altogether.  I  could  look  over 
tfmt  and  tell  you  exactly  what  tluit  is  for. 
Mr.  Shkevk.  You  might  mention  Inboratort^  supplies. 
I>r.  Strattok,  To  keep  our  own  records  straight  in  this  fund  and 
ktH^p  track  of  things,  we  divided  tliese  equipment  e?£penditurcs  into 
two  classes,  those  which  are  permanent  and  nundjered  and  inven- 
t<jried*and  those  things  which  are  expended — that  is,  they  are  used  up. 
But  that  would  not  apply  to  coal  and  would  m;t  apply  to  any  of 
tl»ese  things  mentioned  in  general  expense  or  contingent  fund^  but 
vvonid  apply  lo  materials  used  in  Jaboratoiy  investigations  or  mate- 
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rials  used  in  making  equipment  and  so  on,  or  into  operation,  would 
come  from  here.  We  have  been  compelled  to  get  a  little  away  from 
our  idea  of  the  classification  because  of  the  comptroller's  decision. 
But  generally  speaking  we  have  divided  that  funa  into  two  classes: 
The  things  that  are  inventoried  and  not  expended,  and  the  others 
which  are  expended.  Much  of  the  material  is  used  up  in  the  shops 
but  appears  again  in  the  form  of  apparatus  which  is  inventoried 
and  numbered. 

Under  laboratory  supplies,  you  will  find  the  various  supplies  like 
wire  used  in  experimental  work  and  various  kinds  of  chemicals,  lots 
of  supplies  which  are  used  in  the  everyday  work  of  a  laboratory,  and 
that  is  where  thev  come  from. 

Mr.  Shreve.  iJsed  up? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  used  up.  And  here,  again,  is  a  small  item 
of  office  supplies.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  buy  office  supplies  out  of  this, 
except  some  things  where  offices  are  doing  work  for  the  others.  But 
in  each  one  of  these  two  office  cases  I  could  give  you  an  exact  state- 
ment, because  the  controller's  office  has  made  certain  rulings  that 
certain  things  should  be  procured  in  a  certain  way.  But  with  those 
two  exceptions,  we  have  followed  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  mechanical  shop  supplies. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Mechanical  shop  supplies  are  certain  things  that 
would  go  into  the  shop  like  the  waste,  cutting  oils,  lubricating  oils, 
etc.,  that  they  use  on  the  devices  and  machines  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

The  next  item  is  construction  and  repair  supplies.  That  would  be 
the  materials  that  go  into  the  construction  and  repair  of  apparatus 
and  special  equipment  that  is  made.  That  is  the  large  item  that 
covers  brass  and  steel  and  all  the  materials  used. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  increase  of  $700  in  gas? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  gas  bill.       ' 

Mr.  Shrevt:.  The  main  supply  of  gas  is  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  that  item  is  for  the  regular  work  for 
which  the  gas  would  be  used.  There  are  special  investigations  like 
clay  products,  optical  glass,  etc.,  where  we  are  using  oras  furnaces 
and  the  gas  used  is  charged  to  the  fund  for  that  particular  work. 

Mr.  Shrfve.  The  next  item  is  electric  current. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  current  that  we  have  to  buy  from  the  city 
because  our  plant  is  entirely  too  small. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  make  your  own  current? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  do  not  make  enough.  Our  plant  has  been  en- 
tirely outgrown. 

Mr.  Hftchinson.  Having  all  these  men,  why  could  you  not,  with 
small  expense,  make  all  your  current  ? 

Dr.  Stration.  We  could  if  we  had  the  powerhouse  and  equipment. 
It  is  not  quite  so  easy.  You  would  have  to  put  the  equipment  in 
accord  on  a  standard  basis,  all  of  which  we  considered  very  care- 
fully, and  the  cheapest  way  out  of  it  was  to  put  in  a  converter,  as 
we  call  it,  and  buy  the  current  from  the  city,  and  this  is  what  it  cost. 
It  involves  the  least  immediate  outlay  but  is  not  the  most  economical 
in  the  long  run. 
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Mr.  HuTCHixsox.  Nine  thousand  five  htindred  dollars  seems  quite 
a  sum.  It  does  not  look  to  me  as  if  you  would  have  to  spend  a  great 
amount  to  increase  your  capacity  to  that  extent. 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  only  covers  part  of  it.  There  are  some  elec- 
trical furnaces  and  devices  like  that  which  use  a  large  amount  of 
electricity,  and  that  would  be  paid  from  the  fund  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

COST    TO    ESTABLISH    POWER    PL.VNT. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  would  the  establisliment  of  that  power  plant 
cost? 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  would  cost  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  are  you  paying  now  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000  or  $30,000  for  elec- 
trical power  for  all  purposes.  In  the  metallurgical  department, 
where  they  are  using  electrical  furnaces,  the  power  that  is  used  for 
a  particular  furnace  is  metered  and  they  pay  for  it  out  of  their 
funds  and  out  of  the  transfer  funds  where  they  involve  work  that 
requires  current.  The  maintenance  of  our  power  plant  is  more  than 
that,  but  it  includes  operation  of  heating  and  ventilating  machines, 
etc. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  total  expenditure  for  power  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  would  be  divided  into  two  factors.  First, 
there  is  the  power  used  in  the  ordinary  lighting,  heating,  and  ven- 
tilating of  the  building;  and,  second,  we  use  a  large  amount  of  elec- 
tric power  for  the  operation  of  machines,  the  running  of  furnaces, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Perhaps  I  better  make  the  question  read,  "Light 
and  power."  I  would  like  to  get  on  the  record  somewhere  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  outlay  for  light  and  power. 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  approximate  outlay  for  electric  light  and 
power  of  the  usual  kinds  incident  to  the  ventilating,  lighting  and 
elevator  service  of  the  buildings  would  probably  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $15,000  a  year;  that  for  experimental  work  would  be 
twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  more. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  light  and  power  that  you  are  compelled, 
owing  to  your  insufficient  facilities,  to  procure  from  outside? 

Dr.  S'TRATTON.  No;  we  produce  some  and  buy  the  rest,  but  we 
must  maintain  our  power  plant  for  heating  and  other  work.  We 
could  generate  all  oi  our  curent  with  the  force  we  now  have  if  we 
had  a  power  plant  of  sufficient  size. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  do  not  refer  to  one  particular  building,  but  I  mean 
your  entire  assemblage  of  buildings,  the  whole  plant.  How  much 
do  you*  think  light  and  power  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
annually  ? 
Dr.  Stratton.  I  should  say  $60,000,  including  heat. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Would  the  outlay  of  $200,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central  power  plant  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  provide  that 
light  and  power  for  yourself  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes.  We  would  be  at  some  expense  in  operating  a 
new  plant,  but  not  as  much  as  we  now  are  when  we  are  only  pro- 
ducing a  small  part  of  the  total  current  used. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  What  I  want  to  do,  Doctor,  is  to  set  out  on  the 
record  the  cost  involved  in  the  improvement  that  you  asked  for,  and 
the  benefit  that  will  be  derived  from  it  by  the  saving  of  this  tre- 
mendous outlay  for  light  and  power. 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  saving  would  amount  to  perhaps  $60,000  a 
year,  but  there  is  still  another  much  more  important  problem.  We 
have  to  have  a  large  variety  of  current;  we  have  to  have  control 
of  our  current ;  and  this  year  I  know  in  one  case  where  we  lost  $4,000 
or  $5,000  worth  of  material  because  the  city  current  went  off  on 
us — the  city  current  we  are  buying,  and  we  have  had  a  great  many 
failures  as  well  as  inconveniences  this  year  due  to  the  failure  of 
our  outside  power.  Eeliability  is  a  great  factor  in  our  work;  the 
power  must  not  stop. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  want  of  this  central  plant  leads  to  inefficiency 
in  the  performance  of  your  work  and  loss  of  considerable  money? 

Dr.  oTRATTON.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  loss  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
represented  by  the  actual  dollars  that  we  save. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  down  to  this: 
Would  the  amount  of  monej  that  you  are  now  expending  for  electric 
power  give  you  sufficient  income  on  investment  that  would  neces- 
sarily establish  and  maintain  this  power  in  order  to  afford  a  good 
return  on  the  money  invested? 

Dr.  Stratton.  On,  yes ;  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it.  Just  before  the 
war  we  had  a  report  made  by  a  very  competent  set  of  engineers, 
and  they  reported  not  only  as  to  the  need  of  a  suitable  plant  but 
pointed  out  the  imeconomical  use  of  the  old  one. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Did  you  ever  get  an  estimate  of  what  the  power 
plant  would  cost? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  much? 

Dr.  Stratfon.  The  estimate  was  $250,000.  But  we  have  been  col- 
lecting some  machinery  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  would  reduce  it? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  figure  on  $200,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  would  do  away  with  the  present  power  plants 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  would  do  away  with  three.  Our  power  plant 
is  in  two  different  localities  and  in  three  parts. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  you  put  it  all  in  one  plant,  the  same  cost  of  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  would  probably  be  transferred  to  the  other 
plant  and  not  be  excessive  at  all? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  produce  all  the  current  that  we 
need  with  the  same  cost  of  maintenance  that  we  have  now  for  the 
production  for  a  third. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  total  for  1922  was  $70,000.  and  you  estimate 
for  1923,  $75,000.  In  view  of  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  various 
materials  do  you  think  you  need  that  $75,000? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  certainly  do;  because  it  is  a  fund 
that  has  been  the  most  severely  taxed  of  all  this  year  and  was 
not  increased  to  meet  the  rise  in  the  price  of  materials;  it  is  too 
little  now.  The  decrease  in  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
can  even  live  up  to  that;  we  are  going  to  try,  but  we  did  that  by 
avoiding  the  buying  of  something  that  could  perhaps  be  deferred 
a  year. 
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The  refrigerating  plant  has  just  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $7,500, 
and  that  would  come  out  of  that. 
Mr.  Shreve.  You  would  not  have  that  next  year? 
Dr.  Strattox.  Xo,  sir;  we  would  not  have  that. 

REPAIBS  AND  NECES8ABY  ALTERATIONS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Shrei'e.  We  come  now  to  the  item  of  repairs  and  necessary 
alterations  to  buildings.  For  the  year  1922  you  had  $20,000,  and 
you  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  for  1923? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  provides  for  the  general  repairs  to  a  building. 
This  year  two  of  the  roofs  have  been  painted  and  cared  for.  There 
are  still  two  buildings  to  be  painted  on  the  inside.  A  large  building 
has  not  been  painted  except  in  two  or  three  corridors. 

Mr.  Shre\t..  Have  you  a  statement  of  what  you  would  spend  the 
$20,000  for? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shrea^.  And  what  you  expect  to  do  with  the  $20,000  this  year? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  have  it  in  more  detailed  form,  but  in  general 
that  fund  is  used  for  upkeep.  There  has  been  very  little  painting 
done  on  any  of  those  buildings.  The  woodwork  oh  three  of  them 
should  be  repainted  this  summer.  The  interior  of  the  large  building 
and  one  other  has  not  been  painted;  the  fund  will  not  cover  it. 

NTTMBEB   AND   VALUE    OF   BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Shrevx.  How  many  buildings  have  you  out  there? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  have  10. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  you  say  was  the  total  value  of  all  the 
buildings? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Oh,  I  should  say  $3,000,000  or  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  the  only  fund  you  have  for  repairs? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  repaii-s  have  not  l)een  very  heavy,  have  they? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  The  only  other  item  would  be  that  we 
have  on  our  list  one  or  two  plumbers  and  one  or  two  electricians  who 
are  used  whenever  that  particular  thing  is  out  of  order,  but  we  have 
neglected  repairs  for  three  or  four  years  past,  especially  as  to 
painting. 

Mr.  Uriffin.  You  cot  $20,000  in  1921  for  repairs  and  necessary 
alterations.  Doctor.     Did  you  use  all  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir:  and,  in  fact,  we  let  a  lot  of  work  go.  The 
interior  of  the  large  building  has  not  l^een  painted  except  in  part, 
and  the  woodwork  of  the  first  two  or  three  buildings  built  ought  to 
be  repainted.  This  last  year  one  of  the  roofs  went  bad,  being  13  or 
16  years  old.  The  interior  of  all  of  the  buildings  needs  painting  in 
parts.  The  exterior  woodwork  of  all  of  the  older  ones  must  be  gone 
over. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  also  include  the  statement  of  how  you 
spent  $20,000  for  1921,  and  then  we  will  have  a  picture  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Dr.  Stratton.  In  repairs  and  alterations? 

Mr.  Shrex-e.  Yes. 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  have  it  to' this  extent. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  };our  estimate  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  little  bit  taken  off  of  that. 
The  last  year's  appropriation  was  $20,000,  and  we  reduced  it  at  the 
request  of  the  Budget  Committee  to  $10,000. 

(The  statement  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Dr.  Stratton  is  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Estimated  expenditures  of  repairs  and  alterations. 


Classification. 

Current, 
1W2 

Estimates, 
1923. 

Contract  work  * 

$5,000 
1,000 
4,000 

$10,000 
2,000 

Equipment  * 

Supplies  • - - -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

8,000 

Total 

10,000 

20  000 

»  Repairs  contracted  for. 

>  Tools,  hardware,  or  millwork. 

'  Materials  used  in  repairs  or  alterations. 

rUEL,  LIGHT,  HEAT,  POWER,  OFFICE   EXPENSES,   STATIONERY,  BOOKS,   AND 

PERIODICALS. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  The  riext  item  is  for  fuel,  heat,  light  and  power, 
office  expenses,  stationery,  books,  and  periodicals. 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  have  a  classification  of  that  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  take  up  that  first  item — fuel. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  covers,  as  shown  in  this  statement  [exhibiting 
statement  to  the  committee] ,  both  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  contract  for  construction,  1923,  estimated  $2,000. 
What  does  that  cover  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  can  tell  you  in  general  terms.  It  covers  contract 
work  not  properly  paid  from  other  funds,  such  as  washing  windows, 
inspection  of  elevators,  preparation  of  rough  plans  for  any  improve- 
ments contemplated. 

Mr.  SiiREi'E.  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  come  under  this  item 
unless  it  came  under  office  expenses. 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  is  all  office  expenses.  We  have  here  a  large 
detailed  statement  which  tells  what  the  amounts  are. 

Mr.  SnRE\'E.  Take  the  item  of  books  and  periodicals,  an  increase 
of  $200. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subscriptions  for 
nearly  all  periodicals  have  gone  up;  books  are  about  30  per  cent 
hiffher  than  they  were. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  You  might  tell  us  what  that  consists  of — ^books  and 
periodicals. 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  maintain  a  technical  library  in  which  we  plan 
to  keep  all  of  the  up-to-date  books  that  refer  to  the  work  of  the 
bureau.  We  do  not  go  back  into  past  sets,  because  we  have  the 
I  library  of  Congress. 

Then  we  subscribe  to  one  or  two  technical  periodicals  in  each  one 
of  the  sections  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  industries.  Each  different 
industry  to-day  has  its  trade  periodical,  and  there  are  also  quite  a 
number  of  scientific  periodicals.  We  subscribe  to  some  of  the  tech- 
nical and  scientific  periodicals  abroad;  that  is  the  way  we  keep  up 
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with  the  foreign  things ;  but  they  are  all  technical  or  scientific,  relat- 
ing to  definite  work  of  the  bureau. 

Our  periodical  and  book  list  is  entirely  that  of  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nical reference  library. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  are  all  placed  in  your  library  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  interested  in  those  subjects? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiTCHixsoN.  Does  your  department  issue  any  periodicals 
itself?  ^  ^       . 

Dr.  Stratton.  \o.  sir.  An  employee,  if  he  is  doing  a  piece  of 
work,  might  take  it  home  with  him. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  issue  any  books? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Xo  ;  we  do  not.  Employees  can  take  out  books  and 
periodicals  for  a  limited  period  if  they  relate  to  their  work.  We  have 
very  good  connection  with  other  libraries,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
things  we  can  get  there  without  putting  them  in  our  library. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  reference  to  the  publishing  of 
brochures  by  your  bureau,  reports  of  your  work,- and  experimentation. 
Do  you  do  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes;  we  issue  a  great  many,  and  they  are  sold 
by  the  Government  Printer.  But  we  have  a  ceitain  free  list.  The 
(xovernment  Printer  has  a  list  of  Government  depositories,  and  we 
have  a  few  of  the  same  class.  None  of  our  publications  are  furnished 
free  except  to  libraries  and  institutions. 

Mr.  (triffin.  You  do  not  publish  a  regular  monthly  periodical? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Xo,  sir.  We  have  three  classes  of  publications. 
When  we  do  a  piece  of  scientific  work  that  the  public  ought  to  know 
about  it  is  prepared  like  this  [exhibiting  pamphlet  to  the  committee") 
and  put  on  sale  with  the  (xovernment  Printer.  It  is  called  a  scien- 
tific paper  and  given  a  title  and  number. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  name  of  that.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  one  happens  to  be  of  another  series.  When  we 
do  a  piece  of  technological  work — that  is,  work  largely  in  connection 
with  the  industries — we  have  this  series  of  technological  papers.  It 
is  for  the  manufacturer  and  people  engaged  in  technical  work.  We 
call  that  the  '*  technical  series.''  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the 
class  of  people  they  reach. 

This  is  technological  paper  Xo.  198,  "Design  of  gas  burners." 
The  information  that  is  contained  here  will  result  in  the  savings  of 
many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  gas.  They  go  into  the  actual 
design  of  a  burner  and  show  how  the  burner  should  be  utilized  in 
order  to  economize  gas. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Illuminating  gas? 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  is  little  illuminating  gas  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  kind  of  gas  do  you  reier  to? 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  are  two  kinds  of  burners.  This  is  the  burner 
that  is  used  in  a  power  plant  where  you  use  gas. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Either  natural  gas  or  manufactured  gas? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  applies  to  both? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  particular  paper  had  to  do  with  the  design 
of  the  burner.  The  burner,  as  such,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  gas  burned  and  its  efficiency. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  when  using  the  {?as  for  power  purposes? 

Dr.  Stratton.  For  cooking  or  power  or  anything  else.  Here  [in- 
dicating] are  some  illustrations  of  the  burners,  and  it  gives  the 
fundamental  laws  governing  the  use  of  these  burners. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  such  publications  have  you  issued  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  have  issued  400  or  500,  I  suppose,  but  not  all 
on  gas :  they  cover  a  large  variety  of  subjects. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNHox.  What  fund  is  that  paid  out  of? 

Dr.  Strattox.  Out  of  the  printing  fund  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  vou  get  no  credit  out  of  the  contingent 
fund? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No. 

Here  [exhibiting  another  sample  to  the  committee]  is  one  that  has 
to  do  with  the  standards  for  gas  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  vehicles  and  maintenance.  How 
many  motor  vehicles  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  have,  I  think,  three  trucks.  We  operate  them 
in  carrying  freight  and  mail  back  and  forth.  There  may  be  four 
of  them,  but  we  only  operate  three.  They  are  Army  trucks  that 
were  turned  over  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  do  all  of  the  hauling 
of  freight  and  materials  to  and  from  the  railroad  or  the  city. 

MAINTENANCE  OF   AUTOMOBILES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  any  automobiles? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  two  passenger  automobiles. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  had  for  maintenance  for  1922  $3,000,  and  vou 
estimate  for  1923,  $3,200? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve   That  covers  gasoline,  too,  does  it? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  also  tires,  oil,  and  all  other  expenses  of 
upkeep  of  trucks  and  autos. 

Mr.  Shrea-e.  Cost  of  maintenance,  $3,200,  including  gasoline? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  includes  repairs.  They  have  to  be  repaired 
a  good  deal,  and  the  cost  of  tires  and  the  cost  of  lubricating  oils  and 
upkeep,  in  addition  to  the  gasoline. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  much  is  gasoline? 

Dr.  Stratton.  About  $2,500. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  cars  have  you? 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  are  five  cars  and  trucks — there  may  be  six. 
We  have  to  do  all  of  our  heavy  hauling  by  the  trucks.  '^Ve  have 
three  or  four  trucks;  two  of  them  large  and  heavy. 

ATTENDANCE  OF   MEETING  OF  INTEBNATIONAI.  COMMITTEE  OF   WKIOHTH   AND 

MEASURES. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  covered  by  expenses  of  attendance  of 
American  member  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of 
Weights  and  Measures  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  is  usually  anywhere  from  $750  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Where  is  Tt  usually  held  ? 

Dr.  Sticattox.  In  Paris.  Pcrliaps  you  arc  not  familiar  with  the 
historv  of  tliat.    There  is  established  at  Paris  by  a  tieaty  an  Inter- 
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national  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  There  are  about  25 
countries  which  subscribe  to  that,  and  that  is  where  the  fundamental 
standards  for  all  countries  are  kept. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  that  the  organization  that  is  promoting  this 
metric  system  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir ;  the  standards  they  maintain  are  the  metric 
standards,  but  all  countries  use  that  system  for  scientific  use ;  in  this 
country  it  is  permissible  for  all  purposes,  and  in  some  it  is  com- 
pulsory for  all  uses.  It  is  universal  in  scientific  work,  and  the 
standards  of  that  system  are  maintained  at  the  international  bureau, 
and  each  of  the  leading  countries  provides  for  one  representative  to 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  that  bureau. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  organization  is  instrumental  in  sending 
out  the  propaganda  for  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system? 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  are  two  in  this  country,  one  known  as  the 
American  Metric  Association  and  the  other  some  trade  organization 
in  San  Francisco.  But  in  neither  case  has  the  bureau  anything  to 
do  with  it,  and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all.  iTiis  item 
has  been  carried  in  the  appropriation  for  the  past  40  years.  It  was 
carried  in  the  Treasury  Department  before  tne  bureau  was  estab- 
lished. All  countries  subscribing  to  the  treaty  unite  pro  rata  accord- 
ing to  population  in  supporting  the  bureau  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  system.  I  won- 
dered whether  the  Government  fund  reported  it. 

MISCEIXANEOUS  EXPENSES,   OFFICE  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  "Where  is  the  small  item  of  miscellaneous  expenses, 
$300?  • 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  would  be  minor  expenses.  We  classed  in  two 
main  items  there,  and  then  the  small  articles  that  make  up  the  re- 
mainder. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  office  supplies. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  An  increase  of  $1,000  over  1922? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  because  our  staff  has  increased 
some  and  the  work  throughout  the  bureau  has  increased. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Janitor's  supplies,  $1,500? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  used  in  the  cleaning  of  the  buildings,  and 
soon. 

COAL. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  come  now  to  the  item  of  coal,  for  which  you  had 
in  1922,  $28,000,  and  you  estimate  $30,000  in  1923? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  what  eats  up  the  fund. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  coal  cheaper  now  than  it  was? 

Dr.  SraATTON.  No,  sir;  not  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  kind  of  coal  do  you  use,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Stratton.  At  present  we  are  using  what  we  call 

Mr.  Hutchinson  (interposing) .  Is  it  hard  coal  ? 

Dr.  SiitATroN.  No,  sir;  soft  coal,  and  I  presume  it  is  the  run  of 
mine,  because  it  has  a  lot  of  fine  ^uff  in  it.  The  smoke  from  our 
chimneys  is  something  terrible.  If  we  had  a  modem  plant  we  could 
bum  cheap  coal  with  little  smoke. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  that  does  not  cost  one-third  of  what  it  did 
in  1920? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  year  we  are  paying  approximately  $8  per  ton. 
It  is  all  bought  through  the  central  coal  yard  from  a  general  con- 
tract.   We  never  keep  more  than  a  few  days'  supply  ahead. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  has  to  be  delivered  by  truck  I 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  purchased  through  the  Govern- 
ment central  coal  yard. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  deliver  it  or  do  they  deliver  it? 

Dr.  Stratfon.  They  deliver  it,  but  it  is  charged  up  to  us.  We  pay 
the  bill,  and,  furthermore,  you  take  the  kind  of  coal  they  send. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  wanted  to  get  a  new  power  plant  where  we 
could  put  in  stokers,  get  greater  economy,  reduce  the  smoke,  and  use 
a  cheap  grade  of  coal. 

GAS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  gas.  I  notice  an  increase  of  $500, 
the  1923  estimate  being  $1,000. 

Dr.  Stratton.  As  I  said  before,  it  only  covers  the  gas  used  for 
ordinary  purposes  around  througn  the  buildings,  there  will  be  a 
larger  portion  charged  up  to  this  fund,  based  upon  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  amount  used:  it  is  not  the  gas  used  in  burning 
kilns  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  new  estimate  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  observation  of  the  present  year  and  a  more  careful  analysis  of 
the  uses  of  gas. 

This  sheet  [exhibiting  large  sheet  to  the  committee]  shows  the 
entire  expenditures  of  the  bureau  for  the  year.  We  started  in  sev- 
eral years  ago  with  this  method  of  keeping  account.  Down  here  [in- 
dicating] is  the  classification  of  expenditures.  Take  any  one  of  these 
funds,  and  down  through  that  column  is  every  expenditure  accord- 
ing to  that  classification. 

Mr.  Griftin.  Let  me  see  that,  please. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Certainly. 

ELECTRIC  CUBBENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  electric  current. 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  electrical  current  is  the  current  used  in  the 
lighting  of  the  buildings.  When  I  say  "  lighting"  I  mean  any  cur- 
rent for  general  use,  whatever  is  used  in  what  we  call  the  building 
mains,  what  is  ordinarily  found  in  any  building,  and  not  that  which 
goes  into  furnaces  or  laboratories  using  large  current.  If  our  build- 
ings were  not  laboratories  and  were  not  carrjdng  anything  of  that 
sort  of  work,  this  is  what  the  bill  would  be. 

GASOLINE,  OIL,  ETC.^ 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  gasoline  oil,  etc. 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  is  one  line  of  work  which  uses  current  in 
rather  large  quantities  and  which  comes  out  of  this  item.  It  is  the 
current  used  in  making  the  tests  of  electric  lamps  for  the  Govern- 
ment. We  test  a  large  number  of  these,  and  any  current  used  in  a 
thing  of  that  kind  would  have  to  come  from  this  fund.  That  would 
take  one-third  of  it  at  least. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Gasoline  and  oil,  $2,500. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  gasoline  and  oil  used  for  all  trucks  and 
autos  and  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  items.    There  is  the  lubricating  oil 
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used  in  connection  with  these  machines  and  the  operation  of  the 
plant.  There  are  several  lines  of  work  requiring  fuel  of  this  sort.  It 
IS  not  all  used  in  trucks  and  autos.  They  cover  the  larger  portion 
of  it. 

FREIGHT,  TELEGRAPH,  TELEPHONE,  TRAVEL  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  item,  I  see,  of  $4,000  for  freight. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is,  freight  on  shipments  coming  in  of  things 
we  buy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  telegraph  bill,  $1,000? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Shreve.  Telephone,  $4,500? 

Mr.  OuvER.  Are  those  statements  going  in  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  will  put  them  in,  if  you  care  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  $5,500  for  travel.    A\Tiat  does  that  cover  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  covers  travel  authorized  in  this  fund ;  to  take^ 
for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  make  trips  in  connection  with  quite  a 
large  portion  of  our  work;  it  is  necessary  to  send  men  to  different 
places.    This  is  for  general  travel. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  does  that  compare  with  last  year  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  think  we  have  made  the  same  estimate.  This 
year  and  last  year  would  be  practically  the  same,  except  that  where 
we  found  by  last  year's  experience  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
little  different  adjustment. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  appropriation  for  1922  was  $75,000,  but  you 
have  reduced  that  to  $70,000? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  same  explanation  as  given  before — the  request 
of  the  Budget  committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  are  asking  for  1923  the  sum  of  $75,000  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  in  this 
fund  we  will  have  to  spend  the  whole  $75,000  this  year. 

(The  statement  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Dr.  Stratton  is  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 


Estimated  cxpcvditures  from  general  expense  appropriation. 

aassiflcation. 

Current, 
1922. 

Estimates, 

Contract,  construction 

$2,000 

12,000 

Books  and  periodicals 

3,800 
3,000 

aoo 

4.000 

Vehicles  an<l  maintenance  (see  also  miscellaneoas  suDolies  for  EBSoline) 

3.200 

Miscellaneons  ... 

300 

Totftl  (or  MiniDiiient - , .  r  t , , 

7,000 

7,600 

OlBoe  supplies  (stationery,  etc.) 

5,000 
1,500 
28,000 
600 
7,500 
2,500 

6,000 

Jwitor5''MiDT>lies  .....  "/    .  ' — .  -  - 

1^500 

Coal        '"*'»'"*"                                                                                   

aaooo 

Oasi 

1,000 

Electric  current  *  

9,000 

IfiwwlianiM^i^  fnutnline.  oil.  etc.)                               

2,600 

Total  supplies 

46,000 

60,000 

Freight,  etc 

4,000 

1,000 

4,500 

500 

4,000 

Tdegraph,  etc 

1,000 

Telephone 

4,500 

Miscellaneous 

600 

Total  trans^rtation  service . . . ! 

10,000 

10,000 

Travel 

6,000 

6,500 

Total  eeneral  exnense  aDoronriation  .t.,,.t r 

70,000 

76,000 

>  General  use  in  lighting  and  power  used  In  the  buildings  and  for  life  tests  of  electric  lamps.^-^  I 
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GRADING,    CONSTRUCTION    OF    ROADS    AND    WALKS,    PIPING    GROUNDS   FOB 

WATER  SUPPLY,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  grading,  construction  of  roads  and 
walks,  piping  grounds  for  water  supply,  lamps,  wiring  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  expenses  incident  to  improvement  and  the  care  of 

f  rounds,  including  foreman  and  laborers  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
'he  current  law  gives  $10,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $10,000  for 
1923. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  some  new  language,  "  foreman  and."  What 
does  that  mean  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  have  always  handled  that  by  contract  labor,  for 
the  reason  that  we  do  the  most  of  that  work  in  the  summer  time, 
though  two  or  three  are  kept  throughout  the  year.  But  the  mainte- 
nance, improvement,  and  care  of  the  grounds  is  quite  and  item  and  ue 
need  the  continuous  services  of  a  man  throughout  the  year.  We  have 
been  able  to  build  almost  no  roads,  because  the  entire  fund  was  taken 
up  in  keeping  the  grounds  in  decent  shape.  We  have  made  no  serious 
attempts  at  landscape  gardening ;  we  try  to  keep  the  grounds  clear. 
Last  year  we  did  build  some  roads,  not  a  great  deal,  with  our  cinders, 
and  1  want  to  build  more  next  year  I  would  like  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years  to  get  our  permanent  roads  built.  We  have  had  no  perma- 
nent roads — all  being  built  of  loose  cinders.  We  did  build  perhaps 
a  thousand  feet  or  so  of  cinder  concrete  last  year;  we  did  it  by  usin^ 
our  own  cinders  mixed  with  concrete.  We  will  build  as  much  more 
this  year  as  the  fund  will  allow ;  in  one  or  two  places  of  heavy  traffic 
good  concrete  will  be  used. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  Square  feet? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No  ;  running  feet.  We  think  we  are  getting  pretty 
good  roads  out  of  that,  and  it  is  an  interesting  experiment.  It  cer- 
tainly does  for  light  traflSc. 

Mr.  Shreve,  What  is  the  extent  of  your  grounds? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Thirty  or  thirty-five  acres.  We  try  to  keep  it  in  fair 
condition  around  the  buildings,  but  there  is  much  more  to  be  done 
before  they  are  in  fair  condition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  many  miles  of  road  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  have  not  built  much  permanent  road.  We  would 
have,  all  told,  in  the  finished  scheme  not  over  a  couple  of  miles  of 
road.  Some  is  temporary,  some  is  cinder  concrete,  and  some  entirely 
new  roads  must  be  opened  up. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course  you  could  not  build  very  many  miles  with 
$10,000? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No.  We  will  get  a  little  out  of  this,  though  not 
much.  But  the  cost  of  building  has  been  prohibitive  in  the  1^  two 
years.  For  the  past  five  or  six  vears  we  have  done  little  permanent 
road  building  out  of  this  until  last  summer,  and  then  if  we  built  ii 
in  the  ordinary  way  we  would  not  get  far.  We  save  our  cinders  and 
get  a  few  contract  laborers  to  build  as  much  cinder  concrete  road  as 
we  can. 

CX)NTINUATION   OP   INVESTIGATION   OF   STRUCTURAL   MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  covers  the  continuation  of  the  investip* 
tion  of  structural  materials,  such  as  stone,  clays,  cement,  etc  ^ou 
might  give  us  a  little  information  on  those  subjects. 
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Dr.  Stratton.  I  have  prepared  here  a  general  statement  of  what 
goes  on  in  that  fund  and  an  analysis  of  the  expenditures,  which  will 
be  included  in  the  record. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  the  fund  that  carries  the  work  in  concrete 
cement,  the  clay  products,  lime,  sand,  gravel,  building  stone,  and  all 
of  the  heavy  structural  materials. 

Mr.  Shreve.  These  three  items — stone,  clay,  and  cement — are  prob- 
ably as  important  as  any  items  in  the  bill,  because  everybody  is  in- 
terested in  some  of  those  commodities,  and  I  think  the  committee 
would  be  glad  to  go  into  some  details  as  to  your  investigations  of 
structural  materials,  such  as  stone,  clay,  and  cement ;  please  take  them 
up  separately,  if  you  will,  and  give  us  a  little  idea  of  what  you  are 
doing. 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  fund  was  originally  provided  8  or  10  years 
ago,  and  covers,  as  I  stated,  these  three  or  four  classes.  We  divide 
this  up  into  cement  and  concrete,  ceramics,  lime,  metallurgy;  then 
there  is  some  chemical  work  that  must  be  done  in  connection  with  all 
of  this.    But  the  lines  mentioned  cover  the  principal  ones. 

Take,  for  example,  cement  and  concrete.  Our  investigations  of 
cement  begin  at  the  fundamental  data  as  to  the  character  of  cement. 
It  is  a  material  exceedingly  complicated  in  character.  Much  of  it 
fails  in  testing.  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  know  why,  in  order 
to  improve  its  quality  and  use.  In  addition  to  this,  we  test  and  in- 
spect for  the  Government  service  practically  all  of  the  cement  that 
is  used;  that  is  one  reason  we  have  not  been  able  to  go  as  far  with 
these  investigations  as  we  would  have  gone.  The  appropriation  pro- 
vides for  the  investigation  of  these  materials.  But  m  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  we  have  interpreted  that  broadly  and  have  been 
testing  the  materials  purchased  by  the  Government,  which  has  been 
the  custom  ever  since  this  fund  has  been  in  existence.  It  is  true  that 
in  testing  this  cement  we  learn  much  as  to  its  character,  useful  data 
in  the  improvement  of  this  material.  Last  year  we  tested  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  700,000  barrels  of  cement  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  Interior  Department,  and  all  the  rest. 

We  have  brought  about  a  uniform  standard  and  uniform  method 
of  testing  in  the  Government  services.  We  send  inspectors  to  the 
mill.  A  bin  is  selected  and  the  inspector  takes  a  sample  out  ever 
so  often  as  the  bin  is  filled.  When  full  the  sample  is  sealed..  In 
eases  where  there  is  a  lot  purchased  in  one  center  it  is  tested  at  a 
little  station  near  the  mills. 

This  cement,  as  you  know,  is  made  up  from  several  materials,  its 
composition  is  very  complex,  and  it  fails  sometimes;  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  this  precaution  in  Government  construction.  We  set 
aside  for  the  cement  work,  both  testing  and  investigation,  $63,000. 
Over  half  of  that  $63,000  goes  for  this  testing  service.  This  year 
we  have  got  into  two  or  three  very  serious  difficulties  because  we  have 
not  tested  cement  in  certain  neighborhoods.  That  is,  our  inspection 
service  is  not  meeting  the  requirements,  and  yet  we  are  putting  about 
$35,000  into  it.  That  means  testing  and  inspection  of  over  800,000 
barrels  of  cement  for  almost  everv  department  of  the  Government. 
That  is  the  most  serious  matter.  I  have  brought  it  up  here  several 
times.  There  is  no  increase  allowed  for  this  at  all,  and  yet  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do  next  year.    I  did  submit  an  increase 
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and  it  was  not  allowed— the  item  I  submitted  for  this  was  $200,000. 
It  was  reduced  bv  the  Budget  committee  to  $175,000.  Tlie  former 
was  based  upon  tne  work  we  know  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  gave  you  a  $50,000  deficiency. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  It  was  entirely 
for  the  housing  work,  explained  later.  We  are  running  short  this 
year,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  we  are  making  to  carry  on  this 
cement-testing  work,  putting  every  dollar  into  the  testing  we  can. 
It  is  a  very  important  thing  and  can  not  be  neglected. 

The  rest  of  that  portion  allotted  to  cement  is  used  in  determining 
the  character  of  cement  and  concrete.  There  is  a  small  cement  miU 
out  there  and  we  are  trying  to  find  out  the  constitution  of  the  cement. 
We  think  we  will  get  at  the  nature  of  it.  If  you  know  the  nature 
of  the  disease  you  can  usually  find  a  remedy.  We  would  like  to  know 
why  some  of  it  fails.  We  would  rather  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
failure  and  correct  it  than  to  serve  a^  a  testing  laboratory  in  Govern- 
ment purchases. 

We  are  not  only  going  into  the  character  of  the  cement,  but  they 
build  up  columns  and  floors  and  various  forms  of  structures  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  governing  the  use  of  concrete  in  structures.  This  is 
very  important.  We  prepare  full-sized  specimens,  test  them  in  the 
machines,  and  make  other  tests  of  them. 

Just  at  present  there  are  several  investigations  going  on.  In  one 
the  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  cement  storage  tanks  can  be 
used  for  oils  and  things  of  the  sort.  Another  is  how  we  can  make 
the  cement  tanks  and  protect  them  from  the  solutions  used  in  paper- 
making  silos  and  all  sorts  of  cases.  Of  course,  we  have  quite  a  lot  of 
work  going  on  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  construction — what  we  can 
do.  Our  object  is  to  develop  laws  that  can  be  used  in  designing 
floors,  girders,  and  so  on.  That  is  really  what  that  fund  is  intended 
for,  and  that  alone  has  more  than  warranted  that  expenditure  every 
year,  and  yet  we  take  right  out  of  it  $35,000  for  testing  Government 
cement,  and  that  does  not  cover  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  bill. 
We  are  neglecting  a  lot  of  it — both  testing  and  investigation. 

They  wanted  cement  at  the  navy  yard  at  Charleston  and  wanted  to 
buy  it  from  a  nearby  plant.  The  navy  yard  would  not  use  the  prod- 
uct unless  tested  by  us,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  send  men  down  there 
to  test  in  an  isolated  plant. 

Next,  under  ceramics,  we  devote  $20,000  of  this  fund  to  the  clay 
products,  that  of  course  here  means  the  investigation  of  the  heavy 
building  materials — bricks,  terra  cotta,  hollow  tiles,  etc.  (Refrac- 
tories would  come  under  the  special  fund.)  In  this  particular  line  of 
materials  we  test  the  strength  of  these  materials  and  forms  of  con- 
struction. We  have  built  up  columns  3  feet  square.  We  have  built 
up  walls  of  the  actual  construction  and  tested  them.  Just  at  present 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  new  types  of  construction  of  brick  walls 
coming  along,  city  ordinances  are  being  made  and  revised  all  over  the 
country.  They  want  to  know  whether  to  allow  an  8-inch  wall  or  a 
12-inch  wall.  They  want  to  know  whether  to  allow  part  brick  and 
part  hollow  tile,  or  whether  we  will  allow  bricks  laid  up  in  a  certain 
manner,  with  holes,  to  give  less  bricks  to  the  unit  of  space.  AH  oi 
those  have  to  be  made  up  and  tested,  and  this  covers  almost  entirely 
work  of  that  kind.  We  investigate  the  burning  and  other  qualities, 
but  we  confine  this  particular  fund  to  work  on  structural  materials. 
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Lime  is  an  industiy  in  which  the  bureau  has  been  very  helpful. 
Formerly  there  were  a  few  isolated  yards  over  the  country,  very  ineffi- 
cient, and  we  have  devoted  of  that  fund  $11,000  to  the  burning  of 
limes,  for  the  strength  of  lime  mortars,  and  questions  of  plasticity,  and 
where  it  can  be  used,  new  uses  for  lime,  and  so  on. 

Then,  for  metallurgy,  $5,500;  frequently  in  the  testing  of  these 
materials  we  want  to  examine  the  constitution  of  the  material,  and 
that  i^done  in  two  ways :  By  metallurgical  examination  and  by  chem- 
istry, and  $5,000  of  this  goes  into  the  examination  of  these  metals  by 
the  process  of  etching  and  photographing,  and  so  on,  and  in  the 
chemical  work,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Shrbvb.  That  covers  everything  down  to  the  question  of  trav- 
eling expenses,  and  I  think  we  will  adjourn  and  take  that  up  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

Thursday,  February  2,  1922. 

TRAVEUNO  EXPENSES,  INCLUDING  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  Doctor,  I  notice  you  have  some  new  language  in  this 
item,  as  follows: 

TraveUng  expenses,  including  such  foreign  travel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
collect  and  make  available  to  American  industries  information  concerning 
foreign  progress  in  industrial  processes,  standardization,  testing,  research, 
elimination  of  waste,  and  other  problems  within  the  functions  of  the  bureau. 

I  wish  you  would  explain  the  necessity  for  this  provision,  inas- 
much as  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Xo,  sir;  we  use  the  agencies  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  whenever  they  can  get  the  statistics, 
but  the  Secretary  was  very  anxious  in  several  of  these  items  that  we 
should  investigate  what  is  done  abroad.  There  is  not  much  of  it 
and  it  is  only  necessary  in  two  or  three  of  the  items.  A  great  deal  of 
advance  has  been'ma(ie  in  structural  material,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  being  done  on  the  question  of  housing.  Nearly  all  (lovernments 
have  undertaken  something  of  that  kind,  a  good  deal  more  on  the 
plan  of  Government  supervision  than  has  been  done  in  this  country, 
and  this  was  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  has  been  done  there. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  on  the  other  part  of  the  fund.  The 
Secretary  asked  to  have  it  put  in  in  connection  with  the  new  part  of 
that  fund.  We  can  usually  secure,  through  technical  journals  and 
through  the  foreign-trade  attaches,  the  material  we  want  in  most 
cases,  but  in  others  it  would  be  best  to  send  specialists. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  there  might  be  an  occasional 
case  where  you  would  want  to  send  some  man  abroad  to  get  this 
information. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  if  I 
had  a  man  whom  I  could  spare,  I  would  send  him  abroad  to  study 
the  use  of  roofing  tiles  and  stucco.  The  use  of  stucco  is  very  much 
greater  over  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  object  would  be  to  send  observers  over  there 
to  study  their  methods  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Technical  men.  In  cement  and  stucco 
and  the  clay  products,  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  several  lines,  and  in 
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olher  lines  we  are  ahead  of  them,  but  it  was  the  Secretary's  idea  we 
ought  to  keep  posted  and  keep  in  touch  with  these  things  as  far  as 
possible,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  that  policy. 

Mr.  (jRimN.  Doctor,  will  you  state  in  what  respects  they  are 
ahead  of  us  and  in  what  respects  we  are  ahead  of  them? 

Mr.  Stratton,  I  think  perhaps  we  are  ahead  of  them  in  the  appli- 
cations of  concrete  to  buildings.  They  are  ahead  of  us  in  matters 
pertaining  to  stucco  and  the  use  of  some  of  the  clay  products  where 
we  use  wood  roofing,  for  example. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  enameling  and  glazing  and  pottery? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Our  people  have  made  great  improvements  in 
enameling  and  glazing  recently.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  consid- 
erable complaint  that  we  could  not  get  acid-proof  enamels  in  this 
country.  In  many  cases  of  enameling  they  are  ahead  of  us,  and  in 
other  cases  we  have  made  great  progress  in  this  country.  I  am  not 
willing  to  state  that  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  many  of  the  questions 
pertaining  to  building  material.  They  are  ahead  of  us  in  processes, 
m  some  cases,  and  they  attack  things  from  new  points  of  view,  and 
we  have  some  things  to  learn  from  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  they  not  ahead  of  us  in  those  things  which  are 
built  up  by  tradition ;  that  is,  processes  which  have  been  in  families 
or  in  nrms  for  generations? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  tendency  that  way.  When  we 
come  to  the  matter  of  optical  glass,  that  will  give  you  a  good  illus- 
tration of  that  sort  of  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  I  should  think  also  of  chinaware. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  when  we  come  to  the  clay  products  you 
will  notice  that. 

FOR    COLLECTION   AND   DISSEMINATION    OF    SCIENTIFIC,    PRACTICAL,    AIJD    STATISTICAL 
INFORMATION  OF  APPROVED  METHODS  OF  BUILDING,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  This  item  contains  the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  Tliat  $50,000  of  this  appropriation  shaU  be  ujied  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate such  scientific,  practical,  and  statistical  information  as  may  be  pro- 
cured sliowing,  or  tending  to  show,  approved  methods  in  building,  planning, 
and  construction,  standardization,  and  adaptability  of  structural  units,  includ- 
ing farm  buildings,  building  materials,  and  codes,  economy  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  utilization  of  building  materials  and  supplies,  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  tend  to  encourage,  improve,  and  cheapen  construction  and  housing. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter,  Doctor,  and  we  would  like  to 
hear  you  upon  it. 

Dr.  Stratton.  You  will  remember  that  last  year  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  providing  for  a  separate  housing  bureau,  because 
it  was  felt  that  these  matters  were  so  important  and  pressing.  The 
Senate  suggested  that  it  be  attached  to  an  existing  bureau,  and  there 
was  an  amendment  placed  on  this  structural-material  item  of  this  sort 
when  pending  before  the  Senate.  It  was  sent  in,  I  think,  as  a  supple- 
mental estimate.  It  was  attached  to  this  item  because  this  is  the  one 
in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  that  most  nearly  approaches  it.  In  this 
item  of  structural  materials  generally  we  are  investigating  the  prop- 
erties of  all  of  these  materials  that  go  into  housing,  but  there  is  some- 
thing more  involved  than  the  mere  testing  of  the  materials ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  formation  of  building  codes.  This  $60,000  covers  the 
formation  of  building  codes.    I  think  perhaps  the  most  important 
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item  in  this  project  is  to  formulate  codes  which  are  acceptable 
in  this  kind  of  construction.  We  have  fairly  good  building  codes 
for  large  buildings  in  the  cities,  but  very  little  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  a  statement  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  smaller  and  cheaper 
constructions;  in  fact,  we  have  direct  evidence  thus  far  that  many 
requirements  are  made  in  smaller  houses  which  add  imnecessarily  to 
their  cost.  In  connection  with  the  building  codes  there  has  been 
called  together  a  group  of  experts  in  building  codes  proper  and  the 
^ren^h  of  materials.  These  8  or  10  men  are  experts  m  the  different 
lines  involved.  They  are  only  employed  temporarily.  They  could 
not  be  secured  permanently  for  the  Government  service.  They  are 
prominent  engineers  who  realize  the  importance  of  this  matter  and 
are  giving  their  time  for  a  nominal  sum,  but  still  are  employed  under 
the  civil-service  rules  which  provide  for  just  that  thing.  One  com- 
mittee is  engaged  in  formulating  a  building  code ;  another  is  at  work 
on  a  plumbing  code;  and  another  on  the  zoning  problem. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  committee  in  being  to-day? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (triffin.  You  have  created  it  in  your  bureau? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Then  the  question  of  plumbing  and  hard- 
ware is  a  very  serious  one  in  these  buildings;  certain  requirements 
are  made  as  to  the  plumbing  which  some  feel  are  necessary  and  others 
feel  are  entirely  unnecessary,  and  a  group  of  men,  including  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Plumbers'  Association,  the  leading  architects  and 
leading  engineers,  probably  8  or  10  of  them,  have  been  asked  by  the 
<Secretary  to  come  together  and  formulate  what  we  call  a  plumbing 
code.  To  show  how  this  works  in  with  the  rest  of  the  bureau,  in  the 
formulation  of  this  code  for  the  smaller  houses  the  plumbers  say  they 
must  have  vented  traps  and  the  architect  says  that  in  a  building  as 
low  as  this  it  is  not  necessary;  or  the  plumoers  say  that  you  must 
have,  and  the  plumbing  code  requires,  we  will  say,  a  4-inch  standpipe; 
others  believe  that  a  smaller  one  would  do.  This  group  of  men,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  all  the  interests  involved,  agree  upon 
a  set  of  experiments,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  carries  them  out 
under  the  proper  appropriations.  You  will  find  to-day  under  this 
item  a  set  of  experiments  going  on  as  to  whether  or  not  we  can  allow 
a  3-inch  instead  of  a  4-inch  standpipe,  or  whether  we  can  allow  the 
vented  traps  or  not.  That  meant  taking  physicists  that  know  little 
or  nothing  about  plumbing,  and  they  measure  the  flow  of  air.  They 
are  men  who  are  working  in  air  dynamics  and  are  men  who  know 
how  to  measure  the  flow  of  air,  and  they  take  these  plumbing  fixtures, 
toilet  seats,  and  bathtubs,  and  all  those  things,  and  have  actually  de- 
vised the  apparatus  to  measure  the  flow  of  the  water  and  the  flow  of 
air  with  a  view  to  getting  this  fundamental  data. 

One  member  of  the  committee,  while  the  man  who  carried  on  the 
experiments  was  explaining  them  on  the  blackboard,  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "  If  that  is  so  it  is  going  to  save  this  country  millions  of 
dollars  every  year."  That  work  has  never  been  done  before :  that  is, 
the  actual  measuring  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  things  are 
used.  We  have  built  a  standpipe  in  one  of  the  elevator  shafts  to 
which  we  will  have  the  fixtures  attached  for  seven  stories,  and  before 
we  get  through  with  it  we  will  have  the  scientific  data  upon  which 
will  be  based  a  national  plumbing  code  and  upon  which  architects,  en* 
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gineers,  and  the  plumbers  themselves  will  agree,  because  they  have 
agreed  to  the  experiments  and  they  are  watching  them  and  are  giving 
valuable  suggestions.  We  could  not  carry  them  on  without  their 
assistance.  In  this  interview  I  spoke  of  this  man  interested  in  the 
plumbing  industry  said,  "  This  distance  ought  to  be  15  inch^  or 
that  ought  to  be  9  inches,"  and  now  it  is  exactly  like  you  have  it  in 
practice.  I  know  of  no  fund  at  the  present  time  that  is  providing 
more  useful  information  than  this  $50,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  this  $50,000  is  included  in  your  estimate  of 
$175,000  under  this  item? 
Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  do  you  distribute  that  information? 
Mr.  Stratton.  The  information  is  distributed  through  the  housing 
division  which  we  have  created.  I  am  sorry  the  chief  of  that  divi- 
sion is  not  liere,  because  he  gets  together  the  statistics  and  has  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  code  work.  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  technical  side  of  this,  but  there  is  still  other  work  in  reference 
to  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  labor  of  each  kind  that  goes  into  a 
house,  etc. 

Mr.  Olii^er.  Do  you  think  this  study  will  lead  to  the  standardiza- 
tion of  those  matters? 
Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  result  in  your  studies  being  followed  and  thus 
a  great  saving  made  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  it.  And  keep 
in  mind  also  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards'  work  as  a  whole  makes 
this  possible  with  this  fund.  This  $50,000  would  not  go  anywhere 
on  a  problem  of  this  kind  if  it  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  bu- 
reau, especially  work  in  connection  with  structural  materials. 

Mr.  Oli\^r.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  complete  your  study  of 
the  stand-pipe  matter? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  ha^  e  concentrated  at  present  on  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  small  house,  and  that  probably  will  be  completed  in  six 
montlis.     It  is  prettj^  well  underway  now. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  you  have  language  here,  "  Including  fami 
buildings."  Are  you  not  duplicating  work  that  is  done  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.     That  means  farm  residence. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  that  language 
being  stricken  out  ? 

Mr.  Stil^tton.  No,  indeed ;  but  the  work  is  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  I  think  that  all  classes,  as  a  rule,  get  a  lot  of  benefit  from 
the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
farmer  can  get  much  benefit  from  many  departments  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  This  item  refers  to  the  housing  problem,  meaning, 
of  course,  residences. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  would  have  the  right  to  do  the  same  work 
included  under  the  language  under  the  wording,  "  Structural  units," 
because  that  would  mean  anything  of  a  structural  nature. 

Mr.  Stratton.  If  we  work  out  facts  regarding  small  residences 
or  the  properties  of  concrete  or  the  properties  of  any  material,  why 
should  not  the  farmer  have  the  advantage  of  it  ?     It  is  not  a  serious 
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matter  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  great  concern  whether  that  language 
is  left  in  or  not.  Some  of  the  facts  found  out  would  undoubtedly 
be  useful  in  farmhouses,  but  that  is  the  object  here. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  purpose  of  my  question  was  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  any  duplication. 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir ;  the  question  has  never  come  up. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  know  that  the  Agricultural  Department  is  mak- 
ing very  elaborate  investigations  as  to  the  construction  of  silos  and 
bams  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  does  not  go  into  that  at  all.  If  it  touched 
farm  buildings  at  all  it  would  be  the  things  that  are  common  to 
farm  buildings  and  other  residences.  This  structural  material  work 
is  very  useful  to  the  Agricultural  Department  in  the  work  you  speak 
of,  and  they  cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  other  words,  they  would  determine  how  to 
build  the  silo  but  you  would  determine  the  kind  of  material  tha^ 
ought  to  be  put  in  it  in  order  to  make  it  a  good  silo  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  had  a  request 
to  know  how  a  silo  could  be  made  of  cement  and  resist  the  action 
of  the  liquids.  There  is  absolutely  no  conflict  that  I  have  ever  been 
a^vare  of.    The  properties  of  materials  are  the  same  wherever  used. 

I  would  like  permission  to  add  in  reference  to  this  $50,000  item 
covering  the  buudings,  a  short  statement  from  Mr.  Gries,  the  chief 
of  that  division,  who  is  ill  to-day,  regarding  the  statistics  and  other 
data  which  we  have. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  statement. 

STATEMENT   OF    MR.    GUIE8,    CHIEF   OF    HOISING    DIVISION. 

In  addition  to  the  worlv  outlined  ubove,  the  housing  divsion  's  working  on 
zoning  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  lioine  owner's  property,  and  making  it  a 
safer  security  for  mortgage  loans.  A  committee  of  experts  and  the  division's 
staff  are  drafting  model  ziming  ordinances  and  a  model  State  enabling  act 
permitting  c.ties  and  towns  to  zone;  and  the  experiences  of  pioneer  citie-s  are 
being  made  available  to  all.  so  that  sound  practices  may  be  followed  and  com- 
mon and  costly  mistakes  avoide<l.  Tlie  division  has  encouraged  and  assisted 
so  far  a**  possible  the  local  connnunity  conferences  that  have  reduced  cost  of 
<?onstniction  and  helped  relieve  the  housing  shortage  in  many  cities  and  towns. 
It  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  tinancial  situation  as  related  to  home  building 
in  several  hundre<l  places,  and  has  gathered  and  distribute<l  through  trade 
papers  and  the  general  pres>?  information  on  construction  activity,  building 
materials,  housing  conditions,  home  ownership,  and  other  matters  c<mne<*ted 
with  the  field.  It  keeps  in  touch  with  financial  and  trade  developments  as 
they  affect  the  cost  of  building'  and  the  financing  of  home  owners,  and  pub- 
lishes information  on  these  matters  as  they  affect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  in  this  item  the  words.  ''That  as  much 
of  this  sum  as  necessary,"  have  been  stricken  out  and  the  words, 
"That  $50,000  of  this  appropriation,"  have  been  included  in  the 
bill ;  in  other  words,  that  is  a  request  of  Congress  to  make  an  allo- 
<;ation  for  you. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  a  limitation ;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  there  or  not,  but  the  rest  of  this  fund,  as  I  have  called  attention 
to,  is  not  large  enough  to  carry  the  work  we  are  doing  with  it,  and 
this  $50,000  is  for  this  specific  purpose.  We  would  not  touch  it  fof 
the  testing  of  cement  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  restrict  it  to  what 
we  call  the  housing  work. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  That  means  you  can  not  handle  it  under  $50,000, 
practically. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Our  first  estimate  was  $100,000,  but  we  are  trying 
to  keep  it  down  to  what  it  was  before ;  to  cover  the  most  important 
work,  it  ought  not  to  be  below  $50,000.  It  could  be  much  more  to 
a  very  great  and  useful  advantage. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  other  words,  $50,000  is  your  estimate  of  the 
minimum. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  our  estimate  of  the  minimum,  and 
that  is  possible  simply  because  of  these  other  items  in  the  bureau 
that  relate  to  structural  materials  and  assist  in  this  work  when  the 
properties  of  materials  or  construction  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Why  should  we  not  leave  that  just  as  it  was  be- 
fore, and  leave  it  to  your  discretion? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  have  no  objection.  It  was  done  more,  I  think, 
to  explain  what  it  was  for  than  anything  else. 

SAU^BIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  the  detailed  statement  on  page  62,  I  notice  your 
estimate  for  salaries  for  1923  are  somewhat  lower  than  for  1922. 
That  is  rather  unusual,  and  I  wish  you  would  explain  it,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  sum  is  exactly  the  same,  and  it  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  change  in  personnel.  For  instance,  we  have 
drawn  in  all  of  our  cement  testing  laboratories  except  two. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  really  the  same  organization  that  you  have  now, 
practically? 

Mr.  Stratton.  YeSj  sir.  Just  after  the  war  there  was  an  enor- 
mous lot  of  construction  going  on,  and  we  had  five  or  six  of  these 
inspection  laboratories  where  cement  is  made ;  and  now  that  is  down 
to  three  besides  Washington — Northampton,  Pa.,  Denver,  and  San 
Francisco. 

8UPPLUC8. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  your  item  for  supplies,  you  have  an  increase 
of  about  $4,400.  Supplies  ought  to  be  cheaper  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  rather  than  higher. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  kind  of  supplies  that  are  bought  out  of  this 
fund  are  the  supplies  necessary  in  the  carrying  on  of  experiments. 
Frequently,  when  we  are  testing  materials,  we  will  go  into  the  open 
market  and  buy  them.  Often  the  peoplfe  are  allowed  to  furnish  the 
materials ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  we  are  making  an  unbiased  and 
unprejudiced  test,  we  go  right  into  the  market  and  buy  the  materials. 
I  think  we  can  say  that  the  general  distribution  of  that  sum  would 
not  vary  from  the  year  before  except  by  these  small  amounts. 

OOlfTRACT  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Doctor,  will  you  explain  the  item  of  "  Contract  con- 
struction," etc,  $5,000? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  very  many  cases,  where  you  have  certain  kinds 
of  construction  to  make,  it  is  cheaper  to  get  a  contract  for  it  than 
it  would  be  to  keep  the  men.  If  we  were  having  a  series  of  brick 
or  concrete  columns  built  up  for  testing,  in  many  cases  we  would  let 
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a  contract  for  doin^  that  work ;  or  if  there  was  a  very  large  job  of 
plumbing  or  of  unusual  wiring  or  things  of  that  kind,  we  would  let 
a  contract  for  it. 

Mr.  GRirFiN.  How  do  you  let  those  contracts? 

Mr.  Stratton.  By  competitive  bids.  We  can  take  care  of  the 
smaller  work  and  a  certain  amount  of  that  kind  of  work  by  our  own 
men,  but  to  do  it  all  would  require  the  keeping  of  too  large  a  force, 
especially  in  this  structural  material  work,  when  we  often  build  up 
full-sizea  walls,  partitions,  floors,  or  columns. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  this  item  involve  any  new  construction  or  any 
plans  for  new  buildings? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  any  item  under  this  fund  would  be  abso- 
lutely in  connection  with  this  experimental  work,  and  it  is  not  con- 
cerned with  supplies,  such  as  onice  supplies,  repairs  to  buildings, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  term  "construction"  is  used,  and  I  simply 
wanted  to  know  whether  you  contemplate  any  construction  of  new 
buildings  or  any  annex  or  anything  oi  that  sort. 

Mr.  OTRATTON.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  that  kind. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  OF  TESTING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  "  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
testing  machines,"  etc.  You  are  asking  for  $30,000  for  next  year, 
which  is  the  same  amount  you  have  had  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  Stratton.  This  fund  is  used  particularlv  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  2,300,000  Emery  and  \he  10,000,000-pound 
Olsen  testing  machines  and  some  smaller  testing  machines  used  for 
similar  purposes.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  work  done  on 
these  machines  consists  of  strength  tests  of  steel  and  other  heavy 
materials  for  the  Government  service,  where  a  machine  of  this  ca- 
pacity is  essential.  Investigations  are  also  carried  on  to  ascertain 
the  laws  under  which  such  materials  can  be  safely  and  economically 
used. 

You  will  remember  that  several  years  ago  you  provided  for  us 
with  a  very  large  Emery  testing  machine.  It  is  the  largest  one  in 
the  world.  Then  there  is  also  a  large  compressing  machine  which 
has  a  capacity  of  10,000,000  pounds.  These  are  the  largest  machines 
m  the  world.  These  tests  on  the  heavy  materials  that  we  have  been 
talking  about,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  strength,  are  made  on  this 
machine.  Full  sized  columns,  bridge  members,  and  such  materials 
are  tested. 

Mr^,  Shrevs.  Doctor,  I  wish  you  would  give  us  an  idea  of  just 
what  a  test  means,  and  just  what  you  do  when  you  test  anything. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  will  take  the  Emery  machine,  the  first  program 
that  went  in  on  that  machine  was  a  series  of  steel  columns.  The 
engineers  of  the  country  got  together  and  said,  "  We  want  to  know 
the  laws  of  steel  columns  more  accurately  than  we  have  known  them 
in  the  past."  Just  at  that  time  there  had  been  several  very  severe 
failures.  They  said  that  in  practice  they  needed  certain  lengths  of 
column  and  with  certain  built-up  sections,  some  from  channel  bars, 
some  from  I  beams  and  so  on ;  a  program  was  lAid  out.  The  steel 
was  purchased  for  these  columns  and  the  columns  fabricated,  all  in 
t^ccordance  with  this  program. 
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They  were  put  in  the  machines  and  tested  to 'destruction.  They 
were  not  models  but  full-sized  columns.  It  took  the  full  capacity 
of  the  machine  to  crush  some  of  them.  Out  of  this  series  of  load 
tests,  or  as  they  call  it,  investigation,  for  it  is  in  fact  an  investiga- 
tion, has  grown  the  data  that  engineers  use  when  they  are  construc- 
ing  buildings.  When  they  have  figured  out  the  load  on  a  column, 
they  look  in  the  handbook  and  see  what  size  columns  of  a  definite 
foriin  are  necessary  for  that  load,  and  all  of  that  information  comes 
from  this  or  similar  investigations.  That  one  investigation  which 
was  completed  two  or  three  years  ago  warranted  the  expenditure  of 
all  the  money  for  the  machine  and  its  operation.  It  tests  large  wire 
ropes  used  in  all  kinds  of  hoisting  machinery,  elevators,  mines, 
dredges,  etc. 

In  the  larger  machine,  which  is  for  compression  only,  there  has 
been  carried  on  up  to  date  a  series  of  tests  of  columns  of  concrete, 
reinforced  in  different  ways.  These  columns  are  not  models.  They 
are  large  columns  2  feet  in  diameter  built  up  actually  by  a  contrac- 
tor, under  supervision.  This  series  of  column  tests  led  to  some  very 
interesting  results.  It  is  fundamental.  Then  a  series  of  brick 
columns  have  been  tested  there,  columns  30  inches  or  3  feet  square. 
Just  recently  there  is  a  test  going  on  in  this  machine  to  determine 
whether  it  is  more  advantageous  to  build  uj)  a  column  of  smaller 
members  riveted  together  or  to  use  a  large,  thick  section  just  as  it  is 
rolled;  a  very  interesting  problem  to  both  the  engineers  and  the 
steel  manufacturers^  and  they  are  all  cooperating. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  that  been  determined  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  yet.    We  are  right  in  the  middle  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  disseminate  this  information? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Through  our  publications. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  gets  the  publications? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  are  on  sale  at  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
but  as  soon  as  a  publication  comes  out,  the  technical  press  is  notified. 
For  instance,  here  is  one  of  the  best  publications  that  the  bureau 
has  ever  gotten  out  and  one  of  the  most  useful.  It  is  on  the  fire  tests 
of  building  columms.  In  this  machine  is  made  the  ordinary  strength 
test,  but  wnen  you  come  to  fire  tests  a  furnace  is  necessary,  the  column 
has  to  be  subjected  to  fire  and  tested  at  the  same  time,  that  is  covered 
under  another  appropriation  for  testing  fire-resisting  properties  of 
building  materials,  but  this  illustration  will  answer  your  question. 
This  b^k  is  a  classic  on  this  subject.  There  is  nothing  better  on 
the  other  side  or  here  in  regard  to  that.  It  is  a  publication  being 
used  all  over  the  country  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  title  of  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  "  Fire  Tests  of  Building  Columns."  You  can 
not  use  a  bare  steel  column  in  a  building,  it  has  to  be  fireproofed,  be- 
cause the  fire  would  immediately  soften  the  beams  or  columns,  and 
they  would  give  way.  They  are  all  fireproofed,  and  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  much  fireproofing  should  be  required.  We  build  a 
furnace  and  a  testing  machine  that  applies  to  that,  and  the  columns 
are  put  right  in  and  tested  on  that  machine,  loaded  to  the  full 
capacity  for  a  given  heat. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Doctor,  wherever  you  refer  to  a  publication,  will  you 
put  in  the  record  an  identification  of  the  publication  by  number,  etc. 
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:Mr.  Stratton.  This  is  No.  184,  "  Fire  Tests  of  Building  Columns." 
Mr.  OuvER.  What  is  the  price  of  that  publication? 
Mr.  Stratton.  Seventy-nve  cents.  That  number  means  it  is  No. 
184  in  this  series  of  technical  papers.  When  this  publication  is  issued, 
the  first  copies  received,  with  an  abstract  of  what  it  contains,  are  sent 
to  25  or  30  technical  papers  which  engineers  and  others  read;  the 
papers  all  publish  the  abstract  and  tell  how  to  get  the  paper  from 
the  Government  Printer. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  United  States  or  all  over  the  world? 
Mr.  Stratton.  In  some  cases,  all  over  the  world,  but  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  United  States.    Some  of  these  papers  have  even 
been  translated  into  foreign  languages, 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  what  steps  do  you  take  to  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  engineers  and  the  men  who  are  actually  doing  this  very  work? 
I  want  to  bring  out  the  practical  side  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  A  notice  of  this  paper  is  printed  in  all  of  the  tech- 
nical papers  interested.  We  call  them  the  technical  press.  There  are 
papers  which  every  class  of  professional  men  read,  there  are  perhaps 
20  or  30  papers  that  are  interested  in  this  proposition,  and  they 
would  all  publish  ah  abstract  of  this  publication.  They  woulcl 
say  that  such  and  such  publication  or  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  covering  the  fire  tests  of  building  columns; 
in  this  they  have  tested  such  and  such  series  and  such  and  such  insu- 
lations, etc.,  and  that  the  publication  can  be  had  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  by  the  payment  of  75  cents. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  But  that  does  not  reach  the  contractor,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  how  it  is  tied  in  with  the  building^  codes.  Do  you 
need  legislation  by  Congress  to  accomplish  that.  For  instance,  take 
the  people  who  designed  the  construction  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Theater;  how  would  you  make  them  live  up  to  these  building  regu- 
lations as  you  have  determined  them  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Through  the  building  codes  and  proper  inspection. 
This  work  will  be  absolutely  vital  in  the  forming  of  that  code;  in 
fact,  that  is  what  it  was  for.  When  the  first  appropriation  for  fire- 
resisting  properties  of  materials  was  made,  we  included  building 
codes,  but  we  soon  found  more  data  was  needed  before  it  could 
be  done.  The  codes  are  based  upon  this  experimental  data  as  well 
as  experience. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do— to  connect  up  your 
work  with  the  building  codes  so  as  to  mane  it  practical. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  fundamental  to  the  codes  and  the 
safe  use  of  materials. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Of  course,  in  that  connection  you  would  have  to  have 
State-enabling  legislation,  because  you  have  no  authority  to  impose 
any  standards  on  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Stratton.  States  and  cities  are  all  asking  for  it.  When  we 
started  this  building-code  work  under  structural  materials,  we  had 
hoped  to  establish  building  codes,  but  before  we  had  gone  very  far 
we  found  they  could  not  be  constructed  without  a  lot  of  new  data, 
and  therefore  we  got  to  work  doing  this  experimental  work,  which 
en^eers,  contractors,  and  others  use  even  before  a  code  is  lormed. 
It  IS  applied  at  once. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  any  transverse  testing  machine? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  next  machine  we  hope  to  buy.  We 
have  a  small  one,  but  not  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  you  could  not,  for  instance,  test  the  carrying 
power  of  the  beams  in  the  Knickerbocker  Theater? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  do  that  by  a  special  device. 
We  would  have  to  build  up  an  attachment  to  one  of  our  machines. 
We  submitted  an  estimate  just  before  the  war  for  a  transverse  ma- 
chine, and  we  will  construct  one  later,  but  we  must  take  care  of 
these  two  large  ones  first.  However,  there  is  the  greatest  need  for 
tests  on  full-sized  beams  and  girders. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  tell  us  how  much  of  this  work  is  experi 
mental  and  how  much  is  real. 

Mr.  Stratton.  On  these  testing  machines? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  I  notice  the  last  provision  in  this  item  is,  '^  In- 
cluding personal  services  in  connection  therewith  in  the  District  of 
Columoia  and  in  the  field,  for  the  determination  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  physical  constants  and  the  properties  of  materials 
as  authorized  by  law." 

Mr.  Stration.  I  suppose  the  capacity  of  these  two  machines  is 
used  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  for  outright  investigations  to  de- 
termine constants  to  give  to  the  public.  The  other  50  per  cent  is 
probably  used  in  Government  tests.  There  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  work  of  this  kind  that  has  come  from  the  Government, 
in  connection  with  the  design  of  artillery  wheels,  in  naval  construc- 
tion, and  a  great  many  cases  of  new  constructions  that  have  come 
up  where  they  want  tests  of  large  members  made.  There  is  perhaps 
not  a  day  in  the  year  when  the  Panama  Canal  does  not  have  some 
material  out  there  to  be  tested  on  this  machine.  The  large  wire 
ropes  that  go  over  the  dredges  are  all  tested  and  the  large  hawsers 
they  use  and  practically  all  the  actual  purchases  by  the  Panama 
Canal  are  tested  at  the  bureau  and  certainly  all  of  this  large  material 
is  tested  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  do  you  find  that  material  faulty  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Quite  often  when  determining  the  size.  For  in- 
stance, if  they  buy  a  wire  hawser  they  state  that  the  hawser  shall 
have  a  certain  strength,  and  we  test  to  find  whether  it  comes  up  to 
that  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  making  up  their 
specifications,  they  may  get  specimens  from  all  the  different  sources 
and  have  a  series  of  tests  made  to  know  where  they  shall  set  the 
limits  as  to  size  in  drawing  up  the  specifications,  in  the  tests  to 
ascertain  what  the  specifications  should  provide,  you  would  find 
perhaps  a  great  many  that  would  fail,  but  where  they  have  arrived 
at  a  definite  specification  and  the  manufacturer  knows  what  the 
specification  is,  as  a  rule,  he  lives  up  to  it,  and  sends  in  material  that 
would  come  up  to  the  specifications,  although  we  do  find  failures, 
and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  omit  the  tests  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  the  construction  of  a  bridge  like  the  $1,000,000 
bridge  at  Georgetown,  have  you  any  accurate  data  as  to  just  how 
large  those  columns  and  arches  must  be? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  figure  it  out.  We  have  tested 
the  material  that  has  gone  into  the  Georgetown  bridge  and  we  tested 
the  material  that  went  into  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  The  material 
that  goes  into  practically  all  Government  structures  is  rather  care- 
fully tested,  sometimes  by  the  engineer  but  generally  by  the  bureau. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  I  was  rather  under  the  impression  that  in  many 
of  those  structures  they  have  simply  built  them  so  large  that  they 
knew  there  was  not  a  chance  of  their  failing. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  true  in  some  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
bridge  Uiere  is  a  limit,  because  if  it  is  made  too  large,  it  breaks  of 
its  own  weight.  That  is  a  very  serious  matter  in  the  case  of  a  bridge, 
to  know  where  you  should  stop,  because  as  you  go  on  adding  weight 
you  will  decrease  its  effective  usefulness.  The  first  Quebec  bridge 
failed  because  of  a  l^ck  of  knowledge  of  the  large  members  that 
went  into  that  bridge.  They  were  some  very  large  structures  or 
members,  we  call  them,  and  they  computed  the  strength  of  those 
from  small  pieces  and  from  small  tests,  and  the  analogy  is  not 
obvious;  in  fact,  it  has  been  shown  long  ago  that  the  strength  of  a 
large  member  can  not  always  be  told  from  a  small  piece  of  the 
material;  a  test  on  the  full-sized  member  is  a  test  of  tne  design  as 
well  as  the  material. 

FOR     IN\^STIGATI0N     OF     FIRE- RESISTING    PROPERTIES     OF     BUILDING 

MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  "For  investigation  of  fire-resisting 
properties  of  building  materials  and  conditions  under  which  they 
may  be  most  efficiently  used,  and  for  the  standardization  of  types 
of  appliances  for  fire  prevention,  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columiba  and  in  the  field,  $25,000."  This  is  the  same 
amount  you  have  for  the  current  fiscal  vear. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  item  of  personal  services  and  so  on  we  are 
asking  to  be  put  in  at  the  request  of  the  Comptroller  to  cover  cer- 
tain kinds  of  expenditures. 

In  this  item  for  investigation  of  fire-resisting  properties  of  build- 
ing materials  I  have  already  explained  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
this  publication  on  the  fire  tests  of  building  columns,  known  as  tech- 
nological paper  No.  184,  which  I  have  been  talking  about,  is  a  direct 
result  of  this  appropriation.  This,  of  itself,  is  worth  to  the  country 
ten  times  what  all  that  work  has  cost.  It  is  a  classic  and  is  copied 
everywhere.  Following  this  there  is  a  similar  line  of  investigations 
on  walls.  If  you  will  come  out  to  the  bureau  some  day  now,  you 
will  see  going  on  a  test  of  full-sized  wall  partitions.  We  have  a 
furnace  that  is  built  so  that  you  can  measure  the  temperature  accu- 
rately and  a  full-sized  wall  16  feet  sauare  is  built  up  in  a  frame  that 
is  a  part  of  the  furnace,  fire  is  applied  to  it  and  water  thrown  on 
after  it  is  heated  to  a  certain  stage,  and  out  of  that  investigation  we 
are  securing  some  very  interesting  data  regarding  what  can  be 
allowed  in  wall  construction. 

We  find  that  even  a  wooden  wall  made  up  of  2  by  4s,  with  good 
plaster  and  metal  wire  lath,  the  plaster  going  clear  to  the  ceiling 
and  down  to  the  floor,  is  very  nre  resisting.  It  would  be  most 
interesting,  if  you  could  spare  the  time,  to  see  those  tests  going  on 
of  full-sized  specimens  of  the  materials.  It  is  the  first  time  it  has 
ever  been  done.  And  that  experiment  and  the  one  to  follow  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  new  forms  of  construction ;  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  strength  tests,  and  even  more  so,  because  some  materials 
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fail  in  case  of  fire.    We  want  to  know  the  actual  fire-resisting  proper- 
ties of  materials  of  construction  and  forms  of  construction. 

Now,  the  one  we  hope  to  organize  next  year  under  this  and  carry 
on  will  be  the  behavior  of  the  floors  and  beams.  We  are  going  to 
build  out  of  this  a  full-sized  hut,  as  we  call  it,  in  which  the  sides  are 
built  so  they  won't  give  way,  and  across  the  top  are  constructed  floors 
of  any  construction  or  material  we  like,  and  subject  the  interior  to 
actuai  fire.  The  temperature  is  measured  and  we  will  know  what 
those  floors  can  stand  in  case  of  fire.  Tliere  is  no  piece  of  work 
carried  on  at  the  bureau  which  has  been  better  done  or  more  useful 
and  in  which  the  public  is  more  interested  than  this  fire-resistance 
work.  I  wish  it  was  three  times  the  amount,  and  it  would  give  you 
good  results.  With  this  fund  the  work  is  too  slow;  it  should  be 
expedited. 

INVT:STIGATI0N    of    engineering    and    economic    PROBLEMS    OF    PUBLIC 

UTILITIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  ''  For  investigation  of  the  standards  of 
practice  and  methods  of  measurements  of  public  utilities,  such  as 
gas,  electric  light,  electric  power,  water,  telephone,  central-station 
heating,  and  electric  railway  service,  and  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  arise  in  connection  with  standards  in  such  service." 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  public  utilities  fund  has  for  several  years 
carried  the  work  which  is  intended  to  ^et  at  the  information  that 
public  officials  need  to  know  in  establishing  laws  and  codes  and 
regulations  regarding  public  utilities.  We  have  divided  this  work 
up  into  gas-service  standards,  electrolysis  investigations,  electric- 
service  standards,  telephone-service  standards,  and  the  standards  of 
practice  involved  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  power  lines. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  GAS  STANDARDS. 

The  public  utilities  fund  provides  for  the  development  of  standards 
of  quality  and  practice  involved  in  all  of  these  various  utilities,  and 
it  is  the  best  illustration  we  have  of  standards  of  practice.  Take,  for 
example,  the  gas-standards  service.  The  users  of  gas  are  interested  in 
the  saving  of  gas ;  the  manufacturers  of  gas  appliances  are  interested 
in  that  also.  One  of  the  very  first  problems  that  came  up  under  this 
fund  was  the  transfer  of  gas  from  a  lighting  to  a  heating  commodity. 
(Jas  was  formerly  used  tor  lighting  and  we  were  always  concerned 
about  its  candlepower.  Nobody  ever  asks  about  the  candlepower  of 
gas  now ;  it  is  used  for  heating  almost  altogether.  Where  it  is  used 
for  lighting  it  is  used  with  mantles,  and  there  it  is  the  heating  powei 
that  is  useful.  Nearly  all  of  the  large  cities  have  changed  over  and 
the  others  are  now  changing  over  from  a  lighting  to  a  heat  basis,  so 
that  there  is  continuallv  coming  up  the  question  of  what  is  the 
proper  standard  of  the  iieating  power  of  gas  to  be  required  under 
certain  conditions.  In  certain  localities  one  gas  is  made,  in  other 
localities  another  gas  is  made,  but  in  each  case  a  standard  of  quahty 
must  be  adopted  that  is  fair  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  here  in  regard  to  the  public  utilities 
fimd,  which  I  can  read  or  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  very  large  item,  $85,000. 
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Dr.  Stratton.  It  covers  a  lar^e  amount  of  very  important  work. 
Under  the  Gas  Service  Standards,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  issued 
a  circular,  No.  32,  "Standards  for  Gas  Service."  These  standards 
have  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  cities.  Service  inspections  are  made 
at  the  request  of  State  Commissions.  For  example,  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, Aid.,  has  requested  a  special  investigation  of  the  ^as  service 
in  that  city,  the  results  of  which,  of  course,  will  be  available  to  all 
cities  under  similar  conditions.  A  ^as  safety  code  is  in  prepara- 
tion and  piping:  rules  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  gas  burners  and  the  questions  involved  in  their  proper  use 
has  lead  to  startling  information  as  to  the  great  waste  of  fuel  in 
using  many  of  these  devices.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  waste 
of  fuel  in  the  ordinary  gas  burner.  Here  is  a  little  brochure.  "  Regu- 
lations of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,''  in  which  they 
have  made  this  reference  in  regard  to  this  gas  work  of  the  bureau : 

These  reflations  are  adapted  from  the  work  already  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  < -ommerce,  on  tentative 
section  4  of  the  propose<l  national  gas  safety  ciwle.  which  work  was  carried  on 
by  the  hureau  through  a  conference  committee  consisting  of  the  American  Gas 
Association,  Natural  Gas  Association  of  America,  National  Safety  Council. 
X«rloiml  Association  of  Master  Plumbers,  as  well  as  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association. 

That  comes  from  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  They 
acknowledge  the  work  in  publishing  their  regulations,  in  which  our 
material  is  used. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  That  relates  to  gas-service  standards? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  relates  to  gas-service  standards. 

Mr.  OLrvT.R.  Xo  one  is  req^uired  to  make  any  concessions  of  any 
kind  in  order  to  get  those  different  organizations  to  adopt  a  work 
that  has  public  approval? 

Dr.  Stratton.  ^o.  sir;  there  is  no  trouble  at  all.  Our  work  is  all 
largely  scientific  and  engineering;  we  could  not  do  for  millions  of 
dollars  what  we  do  with  the  help  of  those  concerned.  These  organi- 
zations all  came  together  and  we  lead,  when  they  get  into  a  difficulty; 
there  is  some  experiment  which  they  all  agree  to  will  settle  that 
difficulty,  and  we  carry  out  the  experiment.  You  would  bo  surprised 
at  how,  under  the  bureau's  guidance,  these  people  get  together  and 
do  the  work  themselves ;  we  lead  in  it.  Here  is  a  splendid  illustration 
of  that,  the  gas  interests  in  the  country  have  gotten  together  and 
are  utilizing  this  work.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  little  item 
in  the  gas  work  that  saved  in  one  year  more  than  the  whole  bureau 
has  cost. 

Mr.  Shrfa^.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  a  little  state- 
ment of  the  way  you  exj)ended  that  fund  and  the  cities  that  have  ap- 
plied to  you  for  some  service,  and  the  things  you  have  done. 

Mr.   Stratton.  Yes,  sir;   I   will. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Because  it  will  be  very  illuminating  and  it  will  show 
other  cities  what  they  can  accomplish  and  how  to  use  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

EI>ECTROLYSI8. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  another  series  of  investigation  on 
this  fund,  electrolysis,  I  think  is  one  of  the  first  special  funds  that 
the  committee  provided  and  it  has  been  productive  of  as  much  good 
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as  any  fund  that  ever  went  into  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Here  is 
the  situation.  Pipes,  all  sorts  of  pipes,  buried  in  the  ground,  become 
conductors  of  electricity.  In  these  days,  the  earth  is  used  as  a  return 
circuit  and  the  electricity  thus  turned  loose  in  the  ^ound  flows  along 
these  pipes.  The  electricity  flowing  along  one  of  these  pipes,  under 
those  conditions,  corrodes  the  pipe.  There  is  also  a  corrosion  due 
to  soil  very  often,  but  this  corrosion  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  elec- 
tric current.  It  has  been  a  very  serious  matter  in  many  cities,  and  a 
^eat  many  litigations  have  taken  place  or  are  in  progress  regard- 
ing this  damage.  So  here,  again,  there  is  a  committee  composed  of 
the  ablest  engineers  and  technical  men  in  the  country  representing 
their  side  of  it.  They  simply  represent  the  people  who  want  the 
work  done.  They  are  in  the  field  and  give  us  notice  where  bad  cases 
have  occurred.  They  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  A 
great  many  investigations  have  been  necessary  in  this  case  and  we 
are  on  the  track,  at  least.  We  have  been  able  to  suggest,  in  many 
cases,  a  way  to  prevent  this  electrolysis.  At  first  the  people  paid 
little  attention  to  it ;  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  wastes  go- 
ing on  in  this  class  of  structural  work — water  pipes,  gas  pipes,  and 
all  kinds  underground. 

Mr.  Oli\^r.  lou  have  not  completed  your  study  of  that  question? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  In  most  of  these  lines,  and  in  all  electri- 
cal lines,  they  are  very  progi*essive,  and  new  tilings  are  constantly 
coming  up. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  STANDARDS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  go  into  that  a  little  further,  because  the 
next  item  is  electric  power.  . 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  taking  them  up  one  by  one.  The  next  is  elec- 
tric service  standards.  Under  this  item  of  fjublic  utilities,  circular 
No.  56,  entitled  "  Standards  for  Electric  Service,"  has  been  prepared 
by  the  bureau  and  is  being  kept  revised  and  up  to  date :  its  use  has 
become  very  widespread  by  State  and  city  officials.  It  is  worth  all 
the  funds  that  have  been  put  into  this  phase  of  the  work.  That  book 
is  a  classic  and  is  used  throughout  the  county.  It  has  to  be  revised 
every  two  years. 

INVESTIGATION   OF  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  STANDARDS. 

The  next  item  is  telephone  service  standards.  Here  is  circular 
No.  112.  That  has  been  attracting  attention  all  over  the  country  and 
even  abroad.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  get  together  this  data  regard- 
ing the  telephone  service  standards.  There  are  a  great  many  new 
devices,  a  great  manv  new  things,  and  in  this  service  it  is  especially 
important  that  we  should  have  uniformity  and  systematic  practice 
as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  anything  shown  in  your  report  as  to  the 
practicability  of  what  is  called  the  automatic  telephone? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  part  of  it  is  about  that,  and  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Budget  Commission  asked  our 
telephone  department  to  make  a  survey  of  the  telephone  service  in 
the  Government.     We  have  completed  the  preliminary  part  of  it, 
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and  economies  amountinjg  to  over  $20,000  have  already  resulted  from 
that  survey  in  this  one  city  alone.  This  will  serve  other  cities  as  well 
as  far  as  standards  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  the  automatic  tele- 
phone is  going  to  become  a  practical  system  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  suspect  that  in  a  few  years'  time  you 
won't  see  anything  else. 

Mr.  Oliver.  To  what  extent  can  you  dispense  with  telephone 
^oi>erators? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Very  largely.  They  have  to  have  a  few  experts  to 
keep  things  going,  and  they,  of  course,  can  not  dispense  with  them 
altogether.  This  publication  on  the  telephone  service  is  a  very  im- 
portant document.    It  is  just  out. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  CENTRAL  LIGHTING   STATIONS. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  The  next  item  is  central  lighting  stations,  I  think. 

Dr.  Stratfon.  No;  there  is  one  more  item  under  public  utilities 
about  which  I  do  want  to  say  a  word ;  that  is,  "  Standards  of  practice 
involved  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  power  lines."  A  safety 
code  governing  such  practice  was  prepared  and  has  just  been  revised. 
Those  power  lines  are  carrying  very  high  potentials  and  are  very 
dangerous,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  rules  under  which 
they  are  installed.  Of  course  in  all  of  this  work  we  have  cooperated 
with  the  companies  and  do  not  do  this  arbitrarily  or  force  it  upon 
the  people.  The  very  people  concerned  sit  around  the  table  and  agree 
to  this  or  that,  and  so  on.  Here  is  our  electric  safety  code  No.  3  and 
No.  4.  The  people  concerned  carry  them  in  their  pockets,  and  we 
have  to  issue  them  in  a  smaller  size. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  are  those  numbers? 

Dr.  Stratton.  National  Electrical  Safety  Code,  third  edition,  and 
the  Discussion  of  the  National  Safety  Code.  This  discussion  of  the 
safety  code  tells  why  the  things  were  put  in.  These  two  books,  besides 
many  other  references,  are  helpful  aids  to  city  authorities,  opera- 
tives, and  so  on.  I  am  proud  of  these  books.  The  public-utility  work 
of  the  bureau  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  puolic  officials  in  all 
cities  where  they  are  called  upon  to  regulate  such  matters ;  they  must 
have  the  data  upon  which  to  base  such  regulations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  completed  most  of 
your  studies  along  these  lines,  and  what  is  the  use  of  continuing  this 
appropriation  now? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  sort  of  work  goes  on  all  the  time.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  not  a  book  here  that  won't  be  revised  in  the  next  two 
years.  There  is  a  lot  of  experimental  work  going  on  to  get  data 
of  this  sort,  and  we  have  scarcely  touched  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant work  that  falls  in  this  field.  We  have  several  times  submitted 
estimates  of  a  much  larger  amount  in  order  to  cover  more  of  the 
work  that  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Omver.  Your  department  would  be  in  the  discard  if  you  did 
not  keep  this  work  up  to  date  ? 

Dr.  &TUTTON.  Oh,  absolutely.  Take  that  one  item  of  electrolysis 
that  is  carried  on  in  this  public-utility  fund.  We  are  carrying  on  an 
investigation  where  the  pipes  are  buried  and  actually  in  service 
which  will  probably  extend  over  five  or  six  years. 
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Mr.  Shre\t:.  When  you  make  a  special  survey  for  any  city  on  any 
particular  subject  do  you  charge  anything  for  it? 

^Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  charge  them  for  all  the  expenses  in- 
volved. We  pay  the  expenses  for  our  experts  who  may  happen  to  go 
there  in  order  to  superintend  the  work,  but  we  do  not  go  into  a  city 
and  make  a  survey  of  the  city  primarily  for  the  sake  of  that  city 
alone.  The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  advise  the  city  to  get  an  engineer, 
and  if  we  make  a  surv'ey  for  a  city  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  netting  information  we  may  want  to 
^ve  to  a  lot  of  other  cities.  For  example,  we  are  now  making  an 
investigation  in  Baltimore  regarding  the  gas  service,  which,  when 
completed,  will  answer  the  questions  of  100  towns  or  more.  And  that 
is  true  of  nearly  every  one  of  these  things — that  they  will  apply  to 
many  other  cities.    We  only  take  up  typical  cases. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  cities  l>ear  the  expense  of  that  service  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  cities  bear  all  that,  except  the  men  we  send  to 
supervise  or  to  observe  in  the  case  of  experiments.  The  supplving  of 
the  materials  and  everything  of  that  kind  is  furnished  by  the  city. 
And  we  do  not  make  the  surveys  as  consulting  engineers  to  the  cities. 
We  do  give  the  public-service  officials  and  city  officials  of  the  city 
certain  data  they  want  that  will  be  helpful ;  we  will  obtain  that  and 
we  will  help  their  engineer.  But  if  we  go  into  a  city  to  make  a 
survey  our  object  is  to  get  the  information  which  will  l>e  useful  in  h 
thousand  other  cases.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing in  the  committee  about  that,  and  ^  want  to  make  it  per 
fectly  clear.  We  are  working  out  standards  that  will  be  useful  in 
every  place. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  central  station 
heating  plants,  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  all  comes  under  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to 
electric  service  standards.  The  electric  service  standards  and  the 
standards  involving  the  construction  and  operation  of  power  lines 
cover  power  plants  as  well  as  transmission.  It  is  mostlv  transmis- 
sion ;  very  little  of  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  power  plants,  ^hat  is  ad- 
mirably handled  by  the  companies  themselves,  but  they  do  need  cer- 
tain standards. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  not  mentioned  anything  about  the  water 
situation.    Does  that  mean  water  wheels? 

Dr.  Stratoon.  The  work  of  electrolysis  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  water  situation,  but  there  are  hot  the  same  difficulties  aris- 
ing in  connection  with  the  water  service.  We  give  each  of  these  as 
an  illustration  of  a  public  utility;  but  thus  far  our  work  in  con- 
nection with  water  companies  has  had  to  do  with  the  deterioration 
of  the  water  pipes,  methods  of  making  the  joints,  and  another  item 
I  will  come  to  a  little  bit  later,  under  research  work,  will  show 
that  many  soils  are  very  corrosive,  and  there  are  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  kind  of  pipe  is  going  to  last.  Some  is  going 
to  rust  very  (}uickly.  We  do  come  in  contact  with  the  water  service 
a  good  deal  in  connection  with  water  pipes— certain  materials  used 
in  connection  -with  water  valves.  Just  recently  the  matter  came  to 
my  attention  of  the  valves  of  the  water  system  out  in  the  street,  that 
they  deteriorate  very  rapidl}[  if  made  of  a  certain  material. 

lir.  Shre\^.  I  think  there  is  another  item  here,  "  Electric  railway 
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Dr.  Stratton.  What  I  have  said  about  electrical  standards  ap- 
plies to  all  of  those.  Electric-service  standards,  as  I  stated  before, 
nas  to  do  with  the  production  and  distribution  and  the  utilization  of 
electricity. 

FOR    TESTING    MISCELLANEOUS    MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  testing  miscellaneous  materials, 
such  as  varnish  materials,  soap  materials,  inks,  and  chemicals,  in- 
cluding supplies  for  the  Government  departments  and  independent 
establishments. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  enable  the  bureau 
to  carry  on  investigations  and  testing  upon  a  very  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  materials  used  by  the  Government.  It  is  necessary  to 
conduct  investigations  and  write  specifications  for  the  more  com- 
monly used  materials,  and  it  is  desirable  to  see  if  such  materials  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  comply  with  the  specifications  covering 
them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  appropriation  is  just  the  same  as  for  last  year? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not,  however,  large  enough ;  but  we 
do  what  we  have  done  toward  testing  paints,  oils  and  varnishes, 
soaps,  etc.,  purchased  by  the  Government.  Here  again,  while  that 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  would  say  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  Government  purchasing,  because 
of  soliciting  bids ;  but  out  of  that  testing  is  coming  the  information 
Tvith  which  we  are  developing  the  standards  of  these  materials  that 
we  are  giving  to  the  public  that  is  worth  much  more  than  what  we 
put  into  it.  When  we  get  this  information,  due  to  our  testing  in 
the  Government  service,  we  gather  it  together,  and  we  have  de- 
veloped standards.  These  we  publish  and  give  to  the  public,  and  I 
will  tell  you  that,  in  every  case,  is  worth  more  than  the  saving  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  doing  any  of  this 
work? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  was  all  transferred  to  the  bureau  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  bu- 
reau, and  for  several  years  after,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  authorized  to  do  some  of  this  work  for  the  departments  when 
requested.  However,  eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  two  Secretaries 
agreed  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  where  it  is  now 
done.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  it  is  done  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  other  than  foods  and  drugs. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Will  you  send  to  the  committee  a  list  of  your  standard 
publications  for  which  you  find  a  very  ready  sale  and  demand  at  this 
time? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Together  with  the  price  for  each? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

for  investigation  and  standardization  of  methods  of  radio 

communication. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  investigation  and  standardization  of  methods  and 
instruments  in  radio  communication,  for  which  you  estimate  $30,000. 
That  is  the  same  as  your  current  appropriation. 
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Dr.  Stratton.  There  is  probably  no  other  application  of  science 
that  has  grown  with  such  enormous  leaps  and  bounds  as  radio  com- 
munication. Primarily,  our  radio  section  was  formed  at  the  request 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  order 
to  have  one  central  place  where  we  would  develop  laws  governing 
radio  communication — I  mean  the  underlying  physical  laws  and 
constants.  That  is  the  primary  thing.  We  do  t^mg  for  the  Gov- 
ernment service,  and  we  do  give  advice  and  test  apparatus  for  the 
Grovemment  services.  For  instance,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  post  office.  In  the  new  work  that  is  coming  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dissemination  of  crop  reports  and  market  and  weather 
reports  we  advise  them  as  to  the  apparatus.  We  are  standardizing 
the  apparatus  and  we  are  helping  them  in  every  way. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  radio  equipment  of  all  incoming 
and  outgoing  steamers  and  we  handle  the  technical  parts  of  that. 
We  test  the  outfits  of  the  inspectors. 

Out  of  this  fund  was  developed  the  radio  direction  finder  which  I 
have  explained  before  to  the  committee.  It  is  a  device  which  any 
ship  carrying  can  use  to  navigate  in  a  fog.  If  a  ship  is  sailing  up  the 
coast  and  a  lighthouse  is  equipped  with  a  source  of  radio,  with  which 
all  of  them  are  becoming  equipped  now,  the  radio  compass  can  be  set 
to  point  out  the  direction  oi  that  lighthouse,  just  as  we  would  do  with 
the  telescope  or  observing  by  the  eye.  Now,  that  has  enabled  the 
navigators  to  eliminate  the  danger  due  to  fog  very  largely;  that  is 
adopted  on  practically  all  ships.  During  the  war  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  they  had  for  the  location  of  submarines.  Admiral  Wil- 
son told  me  as  the  German  submarines  would  come  up  and  make  a 
signal  home  our  people  would  locate  the  direction  from  two  of  our 
stations,  get  his  position  on  the  map,  and  our  transports  could  keep 
out  of  the  way,  or  our  destroyers  could  more  readily  locate  them. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  character  and  extent  or  the  work  done  by 
the  Navy  of  this  kind  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  Navy  uses  this  on  all  of  their  ships. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  they  any  bureau  that  is  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  this  question? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so.  They  have  a  very  exten- 
sive radio  department  and  spend  a  lot  of  money  there,  but  I  think  it  is 
operation  altogether.  They  no  doubt  study  tne  application  of  radio 
to  their  special  problems. 

Mr.  Oliver.  But  they  are  not  providing  any  bureau  for  the  study 
of  the  fundamentals  of  wireless? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  The  War  Department  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment have  combined  in  this  work  at  the  bureau,  and  in  the  radio 
building  you  will  find  both  Navy  and  Army  officers  working  with  our 
men.  There  are  three  departments  cooperating,  side  by  side,  in  this 
f imdamental  way.  The  War  Department  is  very  actively  engaged  in 
the  applications  of  radio ;  so  is  the  Navy.  But  the  underlying  princi- 
ples are  best  worked  out  in  one  place,  and  it  is  underlying  physics 
they  all  need. 

Mr.  Oliver.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  Navy  and  Army  are  not  dupli- 
cating your  work? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir ;  both  the  Army  and  Navy  support  this  item, 
and  Gen.  Squier  said  to  me  yesterday,  "  If  you  n^  any  help,  let  mc 
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know,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  come  before  the  committee ;  we  depend 
upon  it." 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  yon  making  any  investigation  of  the  radiotele- 
phone? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  the  radiotelephone  is  carried  right  along 
with  that.  In  fact,  the  cooperative  work  I  spoke  of  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  Post  Office  Itepartment 
is  practically  all  telephone  work.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  got  a  request  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  Coast  Guard  wanted  to  equip  their  lifeboats  with  some  sort  of  a 
device  that  would  enable  them  to  communicate  with  the  shore.  These 
lifeboats  go  out  to  the  wreck  and  they  may  want  to  call  for  assistance 
or,  as  happened  just  a  short  time  before  we  were  up  trying  this  out,  a 
crew  went  out  and  stayed  all  night  looking  for  people  who  had  gotten 
ashore.    The  crew  was  exposed  to  great  dan^r. 

We  showed  them  how  to  install  this  equipment  and  actually  in- 
stalled it  on  one  of  the  lifeboats.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  possible 
for  each  of  those  life-saving  stations  to  communicate  with  their  boats 
out  in  the  open  sea.  There  are  any  number  of  such  applications  as 
that;  it  is  growing  almost  by  geometric  ratio.  Our  radio  fund 
should  be  four  times  that  amount. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  they  be  able  to  hold  conversations,  or  will  they 
do  it  by  signals? 

Dr.  Stratton.  By  conversation  or  signals,  either.  I  went  out  and 
witnessed  this  life-saving  test  myself  at  Atlantic  City  two  months 
ago  and  talked  and  signaled  both  with  the  same  outfit. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  find  many  private  wireless  sets  installed  in 
individual  homes? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Thousands  of  them,  and  where  there  is  one  to-day 
there  will  be  a  thousand  next  year.    I  never  saw  such  a  growth. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  actual  cost  of  installing  th^n  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  cost  at  present  of  installing  them  is  anywhere 
from  forty  or  fifty  dollars  up  to  several  hundred,  and  we  are  actually 
engaged  in  simplifying  and  standardizing.  One  of  the  first  things 
we  had  to  take  up  was  the  standardization  of  this  equipment. 

Mr.  Oliver.  To  what  extent  will  that  interfere  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  confidential  messages  by  the  War  and  Nayv  Departments? 

Dr.  Stratton.  All  of  this  broadcasting  work  will  be  of  a  different 
wave  length  from  the  other,  and  certain  wave  lengths  will  be  re- 
served for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  So  that  it  will  be  entirely  possible,  then,  to  keep  their 
messages  private? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No  wireless  will  ever  be  private.  Wireless  is  suit- 
able for  certain  things.  If  it  is  confidential  it  will  have  to  be  by 
means  of  a  code  and  no  other  way.  But  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  future. 
In  a  few  years  from  now  men  may  have  pocket  outfits  that  they  can 
carry  around  and  listen  to  the  news,  listen  to  a  concert,  take  standard 
time,  etc. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  too  great  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  say  that  a  Member  of  Congress  here  might  talk  with 
his  district? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Absolutely ;  all  of  them  at  one  time  if  they  have  the 
equipment. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  a  great  help  that  will  be.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  their  constituents  at  home  will  also  be  able  to 
listen  to  the  Members  discuss  questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  was  just  going  to  bring  that  out.  It  is  possible 
to-day,  as  you  well  know,  for  one  man  to  address  audiences  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  a 
common  thing  to  listen  to  a  speech  with  a  little  outfit,  or  to  get  the 
news,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  many  years  do  you  think  it  will  be  before 
that  will  happen? 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  is  right  here  now.  This  fund  should  be  changed 
to  a  fund  covering  electrical  communications  and  should  be  about 
four  times  as  large.    That  is  the  status  of  that  fund. 

in\^8tigation  of  color  standards  and  measurement. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  The  next  item  is  to  develop  color  standards  and 
methods  of  manufacture  and  of  color  measurement,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  their  industrial  use  in  standardization  and  specification  of 
colorants,  such  as  dyestuffs,  inks,  and  pigments  and  other  products, 
paint,  paper,  and  textiles,  in  which  color  is  a  pertinent  propertv. 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  have  been  until  quite  recently  no  stanciards 
of  color  whatever,  except  the  material  standards  which  fade  and 
change  with  time,  and  our  problem  has  been  to  reduce  the  funda- 
mental standards  to  scientific  methods  and  the  use  of  the  light  spec- 
trum to  produce  those  standards  of  color.  We  have  developed  a 
method  whereby  we  can  use  the  spectral  colors  in  the  standardization 
of  color;  that  is,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  laboratory. apparatus,  and  is 
useful  in  testing  the  working  standards  that  people  use.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  the  value  of  the  cotton  cotton- 
seed oil  depends  very  largely  upon  its  color.  They  can  very  readily 
take  a  sample  of  oil  and  test  their  oil  with  it,  but  thej'  must  know 
that  that  sample  is  the  same  from  year  to  year.  That  we  can  do. 
We  can  keep  their  standards  in  order  just  the  same  as  we  can  keep 
a  standard  weight  in  order,  and  that  is  now  very  successfully  used  in 
the  oil  industries.  We  have  just  devised  an  instrument  that  could 
not  be  purchased  abroad,  and  out  of  this  investigation  has  come  an 
instrument  suitable  to  the  oil  trade. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  will  come  to  you  for  their  samples? 

Dr.  Statton.  Yes,  sir.  This  instrument  that  came  out  of  this 
work — a  rough  design  of  it — was  given  to  an  American  manufac- 
turer, and  he  is  now  making  it  and  putting  it  on  the  market. 
Through  this  fund  that  industry  will  be  supplied  with  a  color  stand- 
ard and  with  the  means  of  applying  that  standard.  That  of  itself 
has  been  an  exceedingly  useful  thing  that  could  not  be  measured  in 
dollars,  but  out  of  that  has  come  a  very  useful  thing.  In  preparing 
this  standard  for  the  oil  people  we  found  that  the  samples  changed 
very  rapidly,  and  we  were  seeking  the  cause  of  it.  We  found  it  was 
due  to  the  air  inclosed  in  the  oil,  and  when  we  exhausted  this  and 
took  the  air  out  of  the  oil  it  did  not  change  its  color,  and  we  also 
found  it  did  not  become  rancid.  Now,  there  is  a  large  factory  built 
in  New  Orleans  using  that  principle  and  keeping  the  air  out  of  the 
oil,  and  it  does  not  become  rancid.  Cottonseed  oil  and  all  oils 
become  rancid  if  exposed  to  the  air. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  because  of  their  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes ;  vei-y  largely.  I  know  a  chemist  of  the  South- 
em  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Association  who  said  '*  You  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  we  have  lust  built  a  large  factoi*y  in  New  Orleans  to  take 
advantage  of  that.  He  meant  that  principle  of  taking  the  air  out 
of  oil  before  putting  it  up  in  packages. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  there  any  paper  being  made  now  from  the  cotton 
stalk? 

Dr.  Stratton.  When  we  come  to  that  item  on  paper  and  textiles, 
would  you  just  as  soon  have  me  answer  you  then? 

Mr.  Oliver,  Yes. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Now,  in  this  color  standards,  of  course,  that  is  only 
one  illustration.  The  problems  I  have  mentioned  here  are  "the 
standardization  of  'white  light,'"  which  we  must  have  for  illumi- 
nating purposes;  "the  new  leucoscope,"  which  is  connected  with  the 
study  of  white  light;  "the  color  of  various  illuminants";  "the  rela- 
tion between  color  and  the  spectral  distribution  of  light " ;  "  direct 
reading  spectrophotometer  for  liquids"  that  I  spoke  oi;  and  "Mun- 
sell  color  system." 

There  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  important  industries  that  have  come 
in  the  same  way  the  oil  people  have.  We  have  on  hand  now  the 
standardization  of  dyes.  The  dyes  that  are  being  made  in  this 
country  and  those  that  are  being  importeil  vary.  We  want  to  enable 
the  buyer  to  be  sure  that  the  dye  is  always  of  a  certain  strength  and 
certain  quality,  and  if  we  do  not  have  uniformity  in  American-made 
dyes  in  that  respect,  we  won't  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
product. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Are  you  able  to  gather  up  foreign  dyes  and  compare 
them  with  the  American-made  dyes? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  just  started  this:  We  have  not 
perfected  this  by  any  means,  but  I  am  saying  there  is  this  demand 
and  I  have  just  engaged  a  chemist  on  this  work.  The  physics  of  it 
we  have  done  before,  and  with  the  copibination  of  the  identification 
of  the  dyes  and  this  work  we  have  been  doing  on  the  standards,  we 
can  do  tnat. 

COHPABISONS   WITH  GERMAN   DYES. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  do  they  compare?  Are  our  dyes  as 
good  as  the  German  dyes? 

Dr.  Stratton.  In  many  cases,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  be  in  all  cases,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  competition  ^oing  on  and 
there  is  the  need  among  our  own  manufacturers,  practically  all  of 
them,  for  standardization,  the  definition  of  standards,  and  instructing 
them  in  the  standard  preparation  of  those  dyes,  so  that  the  man  who 
is  going  to  buy  the  dyes  for  dyeing  textiles  knows  he  is  getting  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  there  any  question  but  what  we  will  get  it 
down  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  more  a  question  of  the 
cost  of  production.  The  Germans  are  getting  busy  on  production 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  undersell  us  and  we  are  going  to  have 
very  serious  competition  in  the  dye  work. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  I  have  understood  there  are  several  dyes  made  in  Ger- 
many that  we  have  never  been  able  to  reproduce  in  this  country.  Is 
that  true,  or  not? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  may  be  true  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain dyes  which  are  not  of  great  use;  that  is  very  often  the  case,  that 
a  thing  may  have  value  and  yH  not  be  of  very  great  use.  But  on  the 
common  dyes,  I  believe  we  can  produce  them  here.  I  am  not  a  dye 
expert,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Gbutin.  What  is  the  value  of  those  German  patents  which 
were  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  then  sold? 

Dr.  Stratton.  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  Doctor,  we  can  make  just 
as  good  dyes  as  they  make  in  Germany? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  question  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  the  important  question  is  what  now  prevents 
us  from  making  just  as  good  ayes  as  they  make  abroad? 

Dr.  Stratton.  They  have  a  large  organization.  It  was  very  well 
organized  and  they  employed  a  great  many  scientific  men;  they  put 
their  industrv  on  as  good  a  basis  as  any  industrv  has  ever  been.  It 
was  in  a  splendid  condition;  it  was  tlioroughfy  organized.  Now 
our  people  are  realizing  that;  thev  are  getting  together  and  com- 
paring notes  on  these  matters  and  we  can  help  them  in  that  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  German  Government  scientific  schools  have 
been  turning  out  doctors  of  chemistry  for  the  last  45  or  50  years, 
and  they  have  been  absorbing  them  in  the  dye  works  and  other  in- 
dustries as  fast  as  they  could  be  turned  out.  That  is  the  secret  of 
their  success  and  we  have  got  to  do  the  same  thing — use  scientific 
methods. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  Question  to  my  mind  is  whether  we  are  being 
imposed  on  by  the  sale  of  the  American  dyes  on  the  faith  that  they 
are  equally  as  good  as  the  German,  when  in  fact  they  are  not? 

Dr.  Stratton.  They  are  not,  in  some  cases,  but  the  imposition 
comes  also  with  the  imported  dye.  The  man  will  buy  imported  dye 
and  dilute  it  to  a  large  extent,  so  that  the  man  who  buys  it  has  no 
standard  of  its  strength.  The  necessity  for  standards  is  just  as 
great  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Or  they  may  use  the  wrong  dye  on  the  material 
They  say  that  dye  suitable  tor  silk  is  not  appropriate  for  wool  or 
cotton ;  that  the  dyes  for  each  textile  require  a  dinerent  composition. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes;  they  are  entirely  different.  One  of  the  tests 
for  dye  is  to  dye  skeins  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  all  at  the  same  time 
and  with  the  same  process,  and  it  acts  different  in  the  three.  That 
is  one  of  the  tests  to  identify  dye.  You  will  not  find  a  dye  which 
gives  just  the  same  results  on  all  three  of  those  materials. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  our  American  manufacturers  of  dyes  consult 
with  you  on  those  subjects  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  the  textile  people. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  issued  any  publication  on  the  subject? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Not  as  yet,  sir,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to 
go  into  this  phase  of  it  very  far.  We  have  been  concerned  with  this 
fundamental  work  on  the  establishment  of  the  color  standards. 
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There  was  a  very  decided  request  for  this  work  just  about  the  time 
the  war  came  on,  but  it  was  entirely  stopped.  Of  course,  now  it  has 
been  renewed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  stopped  work  on  that  during  the  war,  did  you  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes ;  as  to  the  color  standard,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  dye  did  not  .stop. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  seem  that  was  the  very  time  when  you 
should  have  proceeded  with  your  investigation. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  true,  but  we  could  not  get  the  dyes  at  first, 
and  later  every  effort  was  made  toward  production — not  to  stand- 
ardization. 

We  were  anxious  to  get  dyes  of  any  kind  and  any  quality.  We 
have  taken  the  matter  up  very  seriously  since  the  termination  of  the 
war,  but  only  a  part  of  the  standardization  tests.  All  of  the  work 
on  this  is  fundamental  and  the  real  problem  of  the  standardization 
of  dyes  has  only  been  touched. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  onlj  have  $10,000  in  that,  anyway? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  all.    It  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  paint  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Except  I  gave  it  as  an  illustration  there  of  the  in- 
dustries that  need  these  standards. 

MANUFACTURE    OF    CLAY    PRODUCTS,    BRICK,    POTTERY,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shrev-e.  The  next  item  is  to  study  methods  of  measurement 
and  technical  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  potterv,  brick, 
tile,  terra  cotta,  and  other  clay  products,  and  the  study  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  materials  used  in  that  industry.  Your  estimate  is  for 
$25,000,  the  same  amount  as  you  have  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Under  this  item  is  carried  on  the  fundamental  in- 
vesti^tions  regarding  clay  products  that  would  not  be  classed  as 
buildmg  materials.  The  main  item  under  this  is  refractories.  There 
is  not  other  question  in  the  clay  products  more  important  than  that 
of  refractories.  We  mean  by  refractories,  the  fire  bricks,  crucibles, 
and  glass  pots,  retorts,  muffles,  etc.  A  material  that  is  meant  to 
withstand  nre,  and  is  made  out  of  clay,  is  called  a  refractory,  and 
a  very  large  part  of  our  work  has  been  on  these. 

In  these  days,  gas  retorts,  crucibles,  and  furnace  linings  are  called 
upon  to  do  much  more  than  formerlv;  the  service  is  much  more 
severe  than  it  was.  The  fire  bricks  of  furnaces,  boilers,  and  so  on, 
are  required  to  stand  higher  temperatures  and  greater  loads;  the 
fire  bncks  of  one  furnace  are  not  at  all  suited  to  another.  I  know 
of  one  case  where  there  was  a  loss  of  $400,0<X),  because  the  wrong 
fire  bricks  were  placed  in  the  furnace.  In  these  days  of  alloyed  and 
special  steels  and  the  different  processes  of  making  steel,  the  brick 
suitable  in  one  case  is  dissolved  in  another;  the  brick  has  to  be 
suited  to  its  purpose. 

I  can  give  you  a  number  of  illustrations:  There  is  one  that  just 
came  to  my  attention  the  other  day,  that  I  happen  to  think  of,  and 
it  illustrates  very  nicely  how  most  of  our  work  has  its  application 
in  the  industries.  Durmg  the  war  we  did  manv  of  the  same  things 
we  did  before  but  for  a  different  purpose.    Wnen  our  people  were 
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on  the  Mexican  border,  I  remember  quite  well  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
perts of  aviation  came  to  the  bureau  with  a  lot  of  failed  material. 
There  were  8  or  10  of  those  officers  and  a  lot  of  the  manufacturers 
of  aircraft,  and  they  appealed  to  us  in  regard  to  information  of 
those  failures. 

They  had  broken  pipes,  broken  propellers,  and  broken  spark  plugs. 
I  said,  "  What  is  the  most  serious  and  important  failure  you  havet" 
They  said,  "Spark  plugs."  I  replied,  "AH  right,  we  will  take  up 
spark  plugs  right  away/'  And  I  called  in  these  clay-products  peo- 
ple who  know  how  to  compose  the  bodies  of  which  a  porcelain  is 
made,  how  to  put  the  various  things  together,  and  then  I  called  in 
the  electrical  division  and  said,  "  When  these  people  make  the  body 
you  test  it  electrically."  Then  to  the  section  that  has  to  do  with 
aviation  engines,  "Wlien  they  have  made  a  spark  plug  out  of  this 
body,  you  test  it."  They  all  went  to  work,  and  out  of  that  has  come 
a  body  for  spark  plugs,  the  clay  part  of  it,  which  is  used  by  several 
manufacturers,  and  there  is  not  a  better  spark  plug  made  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Xow,  that  meant,  in  this  particular  case,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  body.  They  took  the  best  refractory  clay 
we  have — they  were  making  certain  ware  out  of  it — and  when  they 
made  the  spark  plug  of  that  they  found  it  was  conducting  electricity 
when  it  got  hot,  because  of  the  quartz  that  was  in  that  clay.  The 
ordinary  porcelain  is  made  of  two  principal  constituents,  quartz  and 
another.  The  quartz  was  first  replaced  and  then  the  other;  a  new 
porcelain  was  developed,  which  now,  as  I  say,  is  used  by  several 
factories,  and  a  very  superior  spark  plug  is  produced  for  all  gas-en- 
gine work.  This  body  is  now  being  used — is  just  beginning  to  be 
used — for  cooking  ware  and  things  of  that  kind.  Just  that  one  item 
is  worth  all  we  have  ever  put  into  this  fund  from  the  beginning  of 
the  bureau. 

Now,  we  do  cover,  as  I  said,  the  question  of  fire  bricks  and  porce- 
lain for  all  kinds  of  potteries.  Take  jootterv :  The  pottery  indus- 
tries have  been  using  foreign  clays.  (Jne  oi  our  principal  lines  of 
work  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  is  to  ascertain  the  properties 
of  our  own  clays;  that  is,  the  possibility  of  the  substitution  of  our 
own  claj^'s  for  foreign  clays.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  our  graph- 
ite crucibles  were  made  with  German  clay  and  Ceylon  graphite. 

Mr.  (trtffin.  They  are  now? 

Dr.  Strattox.  They  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  some 
of  them  are  now.  Now,  this  study  of  refractories  involves  the  map- 
ping out  of  the  properties  of  each  kind  of  clay.  We  took  a  clay 
which  was  known  to  be  a  fire  clay  and  made  a  series  of  tests  of  it. 
Some  fire  clays  are  very  heat-resisting  but  have  no  strength  under 
a  load;  they  go  right  down  under  it;  other  fire  clays  are  splendid 
for  strength  and  splendid  for  fire  resisting,  but  when  they  are  made 
into  products  they  have  too  much  contraction  on  drying.  By  know- 
ing the  characteristics  of  each  of  these  fire  clays  and  mating  a  combi- 
nation we  have  produced  a  fire  clay  which  is  better  than  the  German 
clay,  and  several  institutions  are  using  it.  I  know  of  one  concern 
that  is  making  crucibles  entirely  out  of  the  American  clays  com- 
pounded. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Were  they  influenced  by  your  studies? 

Mr.  Strattox.  It  originated  there.  They  were  tile  manufacturers, 
and  during  the  war  that  was  declared  a  nonessential  industry;  they 
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went  into  this  crucible  making.  We  wanted  more  crucibles  than 
we  could  get;  we  could  hardly  get  them,  because  of  this  use  of  the 
foreign  materials ;  they  went  at  it  with  these  American  materials  and 
the  last  I  heard  they  were  still  using  the  American  materials.  And 
there  is  no  question  but  what  our  clays  are  just  as  good,  if  you  know 
how  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  are  you  substituting  American  clays 
for  foreign? 

Dr.  Stratton.  In  many  cases.  The  paper  industry  still  uses  clays 
which  are  foreign,  and  one  of  our  proolems  under  way  is  to  see  if 
we  can  not  get  them  to  substitute  our  own  clay.  Some  porcelain 
industries  are  still  usinff  the  English  ball  clay  to  a  very  large  extent, 
and  you  go  into  other  factories  and  you  will  find  the  Tennessee  ball 
clay  used,  and  they  are  gradually  coming  to  realize  that  our  clays, 
while  they  can  not  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  the  others,  can  be 
substituted  in  almost  every  case. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  minute  you  make  a  discovery,  does  that  be- 
come public? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  You  never  did  a  greater  thing  than  to 
permit  us  to  pay  traveling  expenses  for  our  experts  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  technical  associations  of  these  industries.  Under  the  head 
of  clay  products  there  are  probably  half  a  dozen  associations,  the 
Potters'  Association,  that  met  in  Washington  just  about  a  month  ago, 
held  one  meeting  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  We  gave  them  an 
outline  of  our  work.  We  are  getting  together  on  the  standards  of 
pottery,  and  they  were  very  much  interested  and  held  a  meeting 
there.  When  the  meeting  of  the  Potters'  Association  is  held  at  some 
other  place,  our  particular  man  who  is  interested  in  this  kind  of 
work — that  is,  in  their  problem — ^goes  there  and  reads  a  paper  or 
confers  with  them,  and  I  will  tell  you  he  has  to  have  the  right 
material  or  it  won't  be  accepted.  That  is  the  way  in  which  publicity 
is  gained  in  questions  on  those  thin^,  and  it  works  both  wavs;  they 
get  assistance  and  we  get  the  benent  of  their  criticisms.  They  sug- 
gest problems  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  are  able  to  supply  a  whole 
industry  with  a  vital  thing  long  before  it  is  published.  We  do 
publish  our  results  of  experimental  work;  and,  as  I  stated  before,  all 
of  the  technical  journals  published  in  the  same  field  give  notice  to 
cur  publications. 

Mr.  HrTciiiNsoN.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  Tennessee  ball 
clay  is  the  equal  of  the  English  ball  clay  ? 

Dr.  iStratton.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  cases.  I  see  it  in  almost  every 
pottery  I  go  into,  and  it  is  meeting  with  less  and  less  objection. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  published  a  brochure  comparing  the  vari- 
ous clays,  and  so  on  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
a  little  while  ago  the  makers  of  enameled  ware  were  in  serious 
trouble,  due  to  the  enamel  flaking  off.  I  happened  to  be  at  a  meet- 
ing of  60  or  80  of  them  at  the  bureau.  They  came  to  the  bureau, 
held  a  meeting,  and  they  stated  their  difficulties.  W^e  set  to  work  on 
that,  and  we  have  practically  solved  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is 
not  entirely  solved,  but  they  are  utilizing  it,  and  we  are  makinp  sug- 
gestions they  are  carrying  out,  and  they  have  practically  elimmated 
the  question  of  scaling.    They  sometimes  lost  as  high  as  20  per  cent 
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of  their  output,  and  it  was  always  as  high  as  10  or  16  per  cent  It 
means  an  enormous  saving.  There  is  not  a  single  item  in  that  proj- 
ect that  has  been  productive  of  more  good  than  enameled  ware,  as 
important  as  the  others  are. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  it  follows  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  no  longer  con- 
tinues any  experimental  work  in  reference  to  clays,  will  that  entail  a 
larger  work  on  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  have  said  many  times  that  this  clay-products  work 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  carried  on  in  the  bureaiL  The 
fund  is  entirely  inadequate  for  this  purpose  and  we  ought  to  be  carry- 
ins  on  more  of  the  experimental  work  than  we  are,  and  it  does  not 
help  us  any  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  same  work  in  another 
place. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  the  appropriation  is  omitted  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  will  it  result  in  a  larger  work  being  placed  on  your  bureau? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir — tnat  is,  if  we  do  what  we  ought  to  do  with 
it.  Our  estimate  for  this  work  was  a  $30,000  increase,  and  there  was 
no  single  item  that  needed  an  increase  more  than  that  .did.  The 
reason  it  is  in  here  at  $25,000  now  is  that  the  Budget  Commission 
would  not  allow  the  increase. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  much  have  they  cut  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Stratton.  $30,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  other  words,  they  allowed  you  no  increase? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No  increase.  Our  estimate  was  for  $55,000.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  need  for  this  increase  for  several  years  past.  We 
have  done  the  work  well ;  we  have  covered  the  fields,  and  have  the 
support  of  the  clay-products  industries,  but  we  have  not  had  the 
money  to  cover  this  work  adequately. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Why  is  it  you  wished  them  to  increase  that?  Just  go 
into  that  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Statton.  Because  we  are  not  covering  adequately  the  leading, 
pretesing  problems  in  this  field  of  work.  We  go  as  far  as  we  have 
the  funds  for. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Just  detail  some  of  those  problems  that  are  pressing. 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  are  called  upon  to  investigate  these  products,  in 
many  cases — processes  of  manufacture.  I  will  give  you  one  case  that 
has  occurred  just  recently.  The  terra-cotta  manufacturers  were  very 
anxious  to  find  out  why  terra  cotta  was  not  uniform.  In  some  cases 
it  was  good  and  in  other  cases  it  was  not  so  good.  They  have  sent  in 
samples  of  their  bodies  and  we  are  burning  them  and  we  are  making 
a  long  series  of  tests  on  them.  We  are  also  going  into  the  kilns  and 
with  temperature-recording  devices  we  will  find  wherein  their  prac- 
tice has  been  different  in  producing  these  things.  That  is  to  say, 
the  effect  of  the  temperature  of  burning  upon  the  product ;  this  same 
question  will  have  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  all  clay  products. 
The  factors  which  govern  the  quality  of  a  clay  product  must  be  deter- 
mined if  we  are  to  improve  it.  These  same  things  are  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  economics  of  production. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  make  any  charge  for  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Iso,  sir;  we  can  not,  because  we  are  investigating. 
We  are  getting  at  the  fimdamental  facts,  which  are  given  to  the  whole 
industry.  We  would  not  give  to  any  one  manufacturer  the  data  we 
could  not  give  to  all  of  them.    Nearly  all  of  these  industries  have 
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S'oined  with  us  and  are  helping  in  many  ways  to  solve  the  problems, 
>ut  we  are  not  able  to  do  our  part  as  quickly  as  we  should  from  lack 
of  funds.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
dividing  the  work  between  two  bureaus.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  get 
one  set  of  experts. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  you  also  preparing  investigations  to  analyze  the 
different  tests  and  report  as  to  the  results? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  published  many  papers  on  all 
kinds  of  clay  products,  building  material  refractories,  and  china 
clays,  and  so  on.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  that,  because  of  its 
importance  to  the  manufacturers  and  users  of  these  products.  I  will 
send  you  a  list  of  these  publications. 

Mr.  Grutin.  Can  vou  state  to  what  extent  terra  cotta  is  used  in 
the  industries  to-day? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  can  not  state,  but  it  is  a  large  industry ;  $300,000 
worth  of  terra  cotta  on  the  Woolworth  Building  alone.  And  if  you 
include  one  form  of  hollow  tile,  which  is  one  form  of  it,  it  is  a  very 
large  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  hollow  tile  is  used  largely  for  the  walls  of 
buildings? 

Mr.  OTRATTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  terra  cotta  is  used  for  roofing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Walls  and  ornamentation.  It  is  an  excellent  ma- 
terial for  some  uses. 

Mr,  Griffin.  And  ornamentation? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  supposed  to  be  more  plastic  and  more  easily 
worked,  and  you  can  get  much  the  same  effect  with  terra  cotta  that 
you  can  with  stone,  and  have  a  light  material.  It  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant building  materials. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  other  industry  where  terra  cotta  has 
possibilities? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  not  sure  about  that ;  I  suppose  the  use  of  it 
will  be  increased ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  clay  products  in  which 
the  same  questions  arise. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  what  value  then,  Doctor,  are  these  tests  of  terra 
cotta,  particularly? 

Mr.  Stratton.  To  make  it  uniform  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  terra  cotta;  just  as  we  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  bricks,  hol- 
low tile,  roofing  tile,  floor  tile,  etc. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  used  principally  in  building  construction,  and 
the  requirements  there  seem  to  be,  where  it  is  used  for  walls,  strength 
and  fire  resistance?  But  the  same  questions  arise  as  to  bricks,  hollow 
tile,  sewer  pipe,  and  other  clay  products. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  localities  it  is  used  very  much. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  ornamentation  those  elements  do  not  enter  to  any 
large  extent? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  would  not  say  ornamentation  alone,  but  surface 
walls.  A  good  many  of  the  nice  buildings  are  entirely  covered  on 
the  outside  with  terra  cotta.  It  is  a  beautiful  light  material  and 
very  adaptable.  Now,  there  are  cases  under  which  it  has  failed,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  this  are  very  anxious  to  find  out  why.  But 
this  is  true  of  many  materials. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  referred  a  while  ago  to  the  field  of  pottery 
for  making  lavatories,  tanks,  and  things  like  that.  Do  you  furnish 
that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  furnish  the  information.  For  example,  for- 
merly those  heavy  materials  were  very  largely  built  up  by  hand.  I 
remember  only  a  few  years  ago  glass  pots  were  all  built  up ;  the  work- 
man puts  on  a  little  clay  and  goes  all  around  the  pot  and  builds  it 
up.     vVe  find  that  very  slow  and  an  expensive  process. 

During  the  war  we  had  to  have  glass  pots  and  we  had  to  have  them 
(juickly  and  had  to  have  good  ones.  They  cost  $60  to  $75  apiece,  be- 
ing governed  by  the  size  of  the  pot  and  the  quality  of  the  clay.  This 
came  up  in  another  way;  we  were  trying  to  find  out  how  to  make 
clay  fluid,  we  found  that  by  the  use  of  certain  chemicals  we  could 
make  it  quite  fluid  and  could  then  cast  those  pots  like  we  cast  iron, 
we  are  casting  pots  at  the  bureau  to-day  and  one  man  makes  all 
of  our  pots,  and  he  makes  them  at  a  cost  of  $10  each,  where  they 
used  to  cost  $60  to  $75.  Furthennore,  the  process  is  being  used  more 
and  more  in  the  industries. 

Now,  that  same  process  of  casting  the  clays  is  not  only  coming 
into  use  in  factories  using  it  for  clay  pots,  but  it  is  coming  into  use 
for  making  these  lavatories  and  heavy  sanitary  ware.  That,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  is  cast.  The  bureau  has  done  a  good  deal  of  work 
on  that  one  thing,  the  preparation  of  clay  for  casting,  in  order  that 
we  may  improve  the  Quality  of  wares. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  done  that! 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes ;  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNSo^.  You  know  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  foreman  in 
a  pottery  is  knowing  how  to  mix  his  body? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  And  he  does  not  want  to  give  that  away? 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  has  learned  a  lot  by  experience  and  he  keeps 
a  lot  of  it  to  himself,  but  in  these  days  we  have  gotten  almost  entirely 
away  from  that  ana  the  bodies  or  mixtures  are  pretty  well  taiown. 
We  have  a  number  of  those  bodies  that  we  can  give  to  any  industry 
on  clay  work.  In  fact,  I  am  proud  of  this  work,  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  it  at  this  hearing.  I  believe  our  work  is  giving 
the  bodies  to  the  clay  products  of  all  kinds  to  manufacturers,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  materials  they  use,  is  worth  more  than  the 
whole  bureau  has  cost  from  beginning  to  end.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  any  given  body  or  mixture  can  not  be  considered  sepa- 
rately from  the  process  or  its  manufacture  nor  can  the  process  be 
separated  from  the  economics  of  manufacture.  In  the  manufacture 
of  clay  products  the  quality  of  the  product,  the  burning  tempera- 
ture, and  economical  production  are  inseparable.  This  is  too  often 
misunderstood.  With  our  equipment  and  facilities  for  research  work 
a  small  addition  to  our  personnel  would  greatly  increase  our  output. 
Furthermore,  no  industry  with  which  we  come  in  contact  has  co- 
operated better  or  has  been  more  prompt  in  utilizing  results.  Some 
branches  of  the  industry  are  in  small  units  where  the  combination 
of  the  investigational  work  is  an  essential  matter.  This  is  especially 
true  in  brick  and  tile  work,  but  even  here  the  principles  and  methods 
of  attack  are  the  same. 
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BCKEAU  OF  MINES  ACTIVITIES  IN  PBEPABATION,  ETC.,  OF  HEAVY  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Shre\-e.  I  notice,  Doctor,  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  an  ap- 
propriation of  $35,000  for  inquiries  and  scientific  and  technologic  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  mining,  preparation,  treatment,  and 
utilization  of  heavy  clay  products,  cement,  feldspar,  slate,  and  other 
nonmetallics,  including  all  equipment,  supplies,  expenses  of  travel 
and  subsistence,  fiscal  year  1922.  This  is  the  first  time  they  have  had 
that  appropriation.  I  think  this  conmiittee  would  like  to  know  how 
that  work  is  going  to  affect  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  if 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Dr.  Strattox.  For  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  been  carrying  on  the  investigations  in  cement  and 
clay  products.  We  think  we  have  covered  the  field  in  cement  very 
well  indeed  in  the  way  of  fundamental  investigations,  and  we  have 
covered  the  field  as  far  as  funds  allow  in  the  day  products.  There 
are  a  number  of  these  .matters  in  both  fields  that  we  have  not  touched 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  our  own  people  in 
these  fields  have  asked  the  question  in  the  last  year,  "  How  is  it  that 
the  other  departments  get  money  for  this  work,  when  we  are  not 
allowed  increases  in  our  estimates?  "  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  appropriation  or  work  of  another  bureau,  but  I  do  wish  to  make 
our  own  such  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  provision  elsewhere. 

The  division  that  we  have  tried  to  maintain  is  that  the  Geological 
Survey  concerns  itself  with  the  distribution  of  raw  materials;  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  to  do  with  the  mining  and  preparation  for  the 
market,  safety  of  the  miners,  and  so  on;  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
investigates  the  manufactured  materials,  their  properties,  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

In  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  continually  come  to  me 
through  our  employees  and  others,  and  through  the  association,  a 
statement  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  getting  into  this  field  again ; 
statements  have  been  made  to  me  that  they  intended  to  go  back  into 
these  fields,  neither  of  which  is  a  mining  proposition.  I  believe  if 
we  had  had  more  money  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  could  have 
covered  some  of  these  fields  better  than  we  have,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  a  need  for  work  in  those  fields. 

Mr.  Shrev'e.  You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  how  they  made 
their  allotment.  For  heavy  clays  they  had  $17,700 ;  for  cement  man- 
ufacturing, $10,600;  for  talcum,  slate,  etc.,  $5,700;  and  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Illinois,  $1,000. 

Dr.  Strattox.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  the  one  thing  in  all  struc- 
tural materials  that  we  have  gone  into  the  most  thoroughly  and 
covered  the  ground  most  completely,  I  would  say  cement  and  con- 
crete; and  I  am  greatly  surprised  when  you  inform  me  that  they 
have  asked  for  money  to  carry  on  cement  work.  That  there  can  be 
no  question  about.  In  the  clay  products  there  is  some  question  as  to 
the  examination  of  clays  and  the  part  that  can  properly  be  classed  as 
a  mining  proposition. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  your  department  doing  anything  with  feld- 
spar? 
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Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  examine  all  the  materials  that  go  into 
the  clay  products.  We  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  domestic  clays — 
feldspar  and  all  those  things — m  use. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Nobocyr  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  unlocking  it? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Not  altogether.  We  do  not  go  into  the  mining  of 
feldspar ;  it  is  purely  a  mineral  problem  and  purely  a  problem  that 
they  could  do  to  great  advantage.  But  the  question  oi  the  kind  of 
feldspar  and  how  it  affects  the  product  is  vital  to  us,  as  is  the  ques- 
tion of  all  the  materials  that  go  into  it.  If  we  did  not  examine  the 
materials,  we  could  not  make  much  headway  in  improving  the  clay 
products  or  glass. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  will  put  into  the  record  right  there  a  list  of 
all  of  your  publications  on  these  two  subjects— clay  and  cement  manu- 
facture— so  that  the  House  can  see  at  a  glance  from  reading  the 
record  just  exactly  what  you  have  been  doing,  it  will  be  helpful. 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  will  put  in  such  a  list  and  would  suggest  that 
what  is  said  in  regard  to  cement  under  industrial  research  later  on 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  above  statement  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  cement. 

(The  list  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Dr.  Stratton 
and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  METHODS  OF  TESTING  AND  STANDARDIZING  MACHINES, 

MOTORS,  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  to  develop  methods  of  testing  and 
standardizing  machines,  motors,  tools,  measuring  instruments,  and 
other  apparatus  and  devices  used  in  mechanical,  hvdraulic,  and 
aeronautic  engineering;  for  the  comparative  study  of  types  of  ap- 
paratus and  methods  of  operation,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  performance,  etc. 
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Dr.  Stratton.  The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  principally  to  stand- 
ardize and  test  mechanisms  for  the  Government  departments,  such 
as  motors,  tools,  measuring  instruments,  and  other  apparatus  and 
devices  used  in  mechanical,  hydraulic,  aei-onautic,  and  navigation 
engineering.  Practically  every  Government  department  has  occasion 
to  seek  assistance  from  the  bureau  in  these  lines,  including  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Patent  Office,  invention  section  and  every  other 
branch  of  the  War  Department,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  various  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department.  Distinct 
advances  have  been  made  in  navigation  instruments,  such  as  standard 
compasses,  standard  altimeters,  and  other  gauges.  Important  work 
is  being  done  for  the  Government  relating  to  water  current  meters, 
safety-release  device  for  hydrogen  valves,  radiator  return  line  valves, 
fire  extinguishers,  and  the  like. 

As  stated  here,  this  fund  is  utilized  first  of  all  for  such  work  as  the 
Government  may  have  in  the  testing  of  devices  purchased  or  in  pre- 
paring the  standard  specifications  for  such  equipment  and  develop- 
ing devices.  The  Supervising  Architect  consults  the  bureau  a  great 
deal  in  regard  to  various  devices  put  in  public  buildings.  A  long 
investigation  was  made  of  the  radiator  valves,  and  so  on.  The  Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service  and  other  services  hare  asked  us  to  investi- 
f:ate  fire  extinguishers  to  a  very  large  extent;  practically  all  of  the 
government  bureaus  have  asked  about  fire  extinguishers. 

In  addition  to  these  devices  that  are  developed  for  the  Government 
purchasing  services,  there  are  some  questions  that  come  from  the 
outside;  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  case  that  I  can  call  atten- 
tion to  here  is  the  development  of  navigation  instruments  for  the 
aviation  service  of  the  War  Department.  This  division  has  for 
some  time  tested  such  instrumente,  since  it  started  in  fact.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  navigation  of  airplanes  is  a  difficult  matter, 
because  the  ordinary  compass  does  not  apply,  and  in  this  investiga- 
tion we  have  developed  quite  a  number  of  navigation  instruments 
for  the  War  Department.  Among  these  was  a  new  form  of  com- 
pass— a  compass  which  has  no  magnetic  needle  and  which  is  useful 
on  airplanes.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  developments 
that  the  bureau  has  made. 

The  other  navigation  instruments  are  tested  for  the  War  De- 
partment, improvements  made,  and  quite  a  number  of  entirely  new 
devices  have  been  gotten  up  for  them  and  by  a  close  cooperation  with 
that  service. 

Now,  this  work  in  connection  with  the  testing  and  development  of 
mechanical  appliances  includes  a  wide  number  of  devices  used  by 
the  Government  service,  and  instruments  and  devices  in  which  the 
public  is  interested.  The  fund  is  but  $15,000,  and  our  estimate  was 
for  $40,000.   The  Budget  Committee  has  cut  it  from  $40,000  to  $15,000. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  year's  estimate  is  $15,000? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  our  estimate  was  $40,000,  and  the  Budget 
Committee  cut  it  to  $15,000.  It  is  rather  a  serious  matter,  because 
here  is  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  of  the  bureau  almost 
entirely  conducted  on  the  contributions  from  other  departments. 
For  the  development  of  certain  things  they  contribute  the  money, 
but  the  experts  that  we  should  have  there,  and  where  we  should  be 
independent  of  any  contribution,  we  are  now  paying  them  from  the 
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transferred  funds.  The  $15,000  is  not  enough  to  run  it;  but  in 
view  of  the  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  estimates  it  was  cut  to  the 
present  sum  of  $15,000. 

INVESTIGATING  PROBLEMS  IN  PRODUCTION  OP  OPTICAL  GLASS. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  page  73,  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  protection  of  optical  glass  and  items  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Previous  to  the  war  we  imported  all  of  our  optical 
glass.  It  is  an  industry  confined  entirely  to  even  a  few  units,  even  in 
the  old  countries.  We  undertook  to  study  this  before  the  war  with 
a  view  to  getting  it  made  in  this  country,  and  just  about  the  tinae 
we  were  getting  acquainted  with  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  in 
this  process,  which  had  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  secret,  the  war 
came  on  and  we  started  making  optical  glass  for  the  services.  This 
we  did  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  we  assisted  manufacturers  that 
went  into  the  making  of  optical  glass  temporarily.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  most  of  these  manufacturers  ceased  making  optical  glass. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  bureau  to  continue  its  experimentation  as 
to  the  methods  of  manufacture ;  for  example,  modem  optical  instru- 
ments require  quite  a  variety  of  glass,  the  telescope  ordinarily  having 
two  kinds  in  it.  But  the  great  improvement  in  the  Grerman  optical 
instruments  of  the  past  30  or  40  years  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  introduced  many  new  kinds  of  glass,  making  entirely  new  forms 
of  instruments  possible.  These  glasses  are  often  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  make.  In  one  particular  glass,  when  the  material  is  put  in 
the  ordinary  pot,  it  goes  right  through  it  and  dissolves  the  pot  and 
is  absorbed,  much  as  water  is  absorbed  by  a  sponge.  It  has  to  be 
worked  in  pots  of  entirely  different  character,  which  we  have  not 
yet  determined.  We  have  not  yet  found  a  pot  which  will  entirely 
resist  the  corrosive  action  of  this  glass. 

Again,  the  present  method  of  manufacturing  optical  glass  wastes 
about  76  per  cent.  They  have  a  large  pot  of  glass  and  stir  the  center 
and  make  optical  ^lass  of  the  center  portion.  The  yield  is  generally 
about  25  to  30  per  cent,  sometimes  less,  all  the  outer  portions  being 
thrown  away.  We  would  like  to  learn  how  to  improve  that  yield; 
we  would  like  to  learn  how  to  duplicate  glass. 

Here  [illustrating!  is  a  certain  glass,  we  will  say,  out  of  which 
telescope  lense  is  made,  and  in  the  length  of  the  telescope  all  of  the 
mechanical  parts  are  adjusted  to  suit  that  sort  of  glass.  If  we  are 
to  replace  that  lense,  if  we  are  going  to  put  a  lot  of  lenses  in  instru- 
ments made  in  large  Quantities,  we  want  to  get  the  same  glass  always; 
whereas  with  the  ola  process  each  would  be  pretty  near,  and  yet  a 
little  different,  and  we  want  to  control  what  we  call  the  "  index  of 
refraction." 

The  problems  have  come  up  in  connection  with  this  optical  glass  as 
to  annealing  sand  and  other  matters;  take,  for  instance,  annealing. 
We  take  these  pieces  of  optical  glass  and  anneal  them  several  days ; 
we  have  studied  the  character  of  the  glass,  studied  it  very  carefully, 
so  that  we  know  what  can  be  done  and  what  can  not  be  done.  To-day 
the  manufacturers  of  milk  bottles  and  ordinair  glassware  are  asking 
us  how  to  prevent  breakage  due  to  poor  annealing  and  how  to  devise 
annealing  apparatus. 
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In  f act,  the  things  we  have  learned  about  optical  glass  and  about 
the  character  of  the  e^lass  are  equally  applicable  in  the  glass  industry, 
and  while  we  did  nc^  go  at  it  for  that  purpose  and  did  not  think  of 
it  esi)ecially,  I  believe  that  the  greatest  outcome  of  that  work  has 
been  its  assistance  to  the  ^lass  industry,  things  we  never  thought  of 
when  we  started  to  solve  the  problem  of  ojptical  glass. 

They  are  organized  at  the  present  time.  The  young  men  we 
trained  in  glass  work  during  the  war  are  all  of  them  now  out  into 
these  industries  and  are  usin^  scientific  methods  and  helping  in  die 
reconstruction  of  the  glass  industry.  They  are  worWi^  with  it; 
they  are  anxious  to  get  this  data;  und  while  our  principal  object  is 
to  keep  this  experimental  work  in  the  optical  glass  going  in  order 
that  we  may  be  independent  in  this  country  of  any  foreign  produc- 
tion, one  of  the  by-products  which  I  think  is  worth  quite  as  much  to 
the  country  is  our  assistance  to  the  general  glass  industry — ^indeed, 
I  think  it  is  worth  more  than  the  other. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  when  we  get  good  glass  it 
is  turned  oyer  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  we  get  quite  a  bit  of  it, 
and  we  have  furnished  to  the  Navy  quite  a  lot  of  optical  glass. 

Mr.  Shbevb.  Doctor,  can  you  ^ve  us  any  idea  or  the  increase  in 
optical  glass  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  about  how  many 
plants  are  engaged  in  that  work  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  happen  to  know  of  two  plants,  one  of  which 
makes  optical  glass  for  its  own  use  and  that  covers  a  very  large 
amount  of  glass  used  in  spectacle  lenses  and  others  which  is  not 
this  character  of  optical  glass — it  is  good  glass,  but  not  this  char- 
acter of  optical  glass. 

There  is  another  firm  making  optical  glass,  and  which  is  avail- 
able for  use  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  to  help  our  instrument  makers  out  on  some  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  glass,  and  we  have  te  help  the  glassmakers  in  solv- 
ing some  of  these  questions  regarding  glass. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  The  Navy  is  doing  some  work  similar  to  this,  is  it 
not? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  They  make  a  great  many  of  their  own 
instruments,  but  we  make  this  ^lass  and  cast  it  into  blanks  for  lenses 
and  prisms,  then  they  go  on  with  it;  there  is  no  duplication. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  make  the  glass? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  make  the  glass,  and  it  is  the  product  of  this 
experimental  work,  every  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Brought  about  by  reason  of  the  war? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  But  we  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  keep 
that  industry  in  this  country,  and  we  are  going  to  meet  some  very 
severe  competition. 

investigation  of  textiles,  paper,  leather,  rubber,  etc. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  to  investigate  textiles,  paper,  leather, 
and  rubber  in  order  to  develop  stendards  of  quality  and  methods 
of  measurement.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase.  Last  year  you 
had  $15,000,  and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  $25,000. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  a  very  importent  item,  in  that  all  of  the 
investigational  work  carried  on  at  the  bureau  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement and  the  specifications  of  these  materials  is  carried  on  by 
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that  fund.  Now  we  have  four  very  important  and  vital  subjects: 
Paper,  rubber,  leather,  and  textiles.  The  entire  appropriation  could 
weU  and  very  profitably  be  employed  in  each  subject. 

To  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  these  investiga- 
tions, I  will  state  that  the  methods  of  paper  testing  have  been  per- 
fected at  the  bureau.  The  bureau  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Government  service  in  putting  its  paper  purchasers  on  a  proper 
basis,  and  has  also  assisted  manufacturers  in  knowing  more  about 
the  things  which  enter  into  paper. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several  very  important  problems 
going  on  in  paper.  The  question  often  arises  as  to  what  fibers  will 
make  paper.  In  the  last  year  or  so  that  question  has  come  up  in 
regard  to  cotton  stalks  and  bagasse  from  cane,  the  different  kmds 
of  tropical  grasses  and  banana  'plants.  Most  anything  of  that  sort 
will  make  paper.  Very  often  the  thing  which  settles  the  whole 
matter  is  the  economical  side  of  it. 

On  the  question  of  paper,  as  well  as  of  these  other  materials  we 
are  bringing  about  a  standardization  of  tests  and  specifications. 
Just  at  present  the  paper  people  are  getting  together  with  us  in  the 
adopting  of  uniform  specifications  as  to  paper,  uniform  methods  of 
testing;  a  few  years  ago  they  would  not  have  listened  to  that;  to- 
day they  are  joining  right  in  and.  helping  to  do  it. 

Yesterday  the  president  of  probably  the  largest  paper  mill  in  this 
country  visited  the  bureau  in  regard  to  this  standardization  and  said 
they  wanted  to  help,  and  they  thought  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  now  before  the  paper  industry.  The  scientific  data  neces- 
sary in  this  work  is  determined  with  this  fund. 

Ui  the  case  of  rubber  and  leather  a  great  many  questions  have 
arisen  in  the  Government  service  in  regard  to  specifying  rubber 
goods.  As  you  know,  that  covers  a  very  wide  field.  All  sorts  of 
articles  are  manufactured  from  rubber,  and  rubber  is  a  substance  we 
know  very  little  about ;  not  only  the  manufacturers,  but  we  are  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  more  about  it.  Our  specifications  are  used  by 
the  medical  departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  all  their  rubber 
goods.  The  supply  committee  in  purchasing  tubes,  rubber  bands, 
etc,  use  the  specifications  we  have  gotten  out  k   the  bureau. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  BUBBEB  TIKES. 

In  addition  to  that  the  use  of  rubber  tires  in  the  Government  has 
become  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  definite  standards 
of  quality.  All  of  this  is  based  upon  scientific  research  as  to  the 
properties  of  rubber. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  doing  some  work  on  rubber  tires,  are  you  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  A  lot  of  it.  Just  at  present  all  of  the  fund  that  we 
can  devote  to  rubber.  An  important  industrial  research  problem  is 
going  on  as  to  rubber  tires.  You  will  find  an  investigation  going 
on  as  to  the  relative  power  absorbed  in  cord  and  fabric  tires,  and 
it  now  looks  as  if  the  difference  was  much  greater  than  we  thought 
it  was. 

Furthermore,  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  makers  of  tires — 
and  good  makers — who  are  cooperating. 

The  Government  is  a  very  large  user  of  tires,  and  this  question  of 
awarding  contracts  comes   up.    The  Post  Office   Department  the 
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other  day  let  a  contract  for  $100,000  worth  of  tires  in  one  order,  and 
used  the  specifications  that  we  have  developed  at  the  bureau.  But 
those  specifications  are  not  perfect,  and  we  have  got  to  know  a  lot 
more  aoout  these  tires,  especially  as  to  power  consumption  and  serv- 
ice, whether  it  is  economical  to  buy  the  cord  tire  at  a  higher  price 
or  the  ordinary  tire.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  considered  about 
it,  and  there  are  other  kinds  of  rubber  goods  that  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  know  about. 

Manufacturers  are  interested  in  this,  and  before  we  issue  any 
specifications  we  call  them  in  and  ask  for  criticism.  It  is  done  with 
them;  it  is  not  arbitrary;  it  is  not  forcing  anything  on  them  at  all; 
they  assist,  and  in  the  end  we  will  have  some  uniformity  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  rubber  goods  based  upon  quality  and  service. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  cord  tire  works  with  30  per  cent  less  power, 
what  an  enormous  saving  it  would  be  in  the  fuel  consumption  of  the 
country  to  use  them.  It  is  true  that  the  cord  tire  costs  a  little  more, 
but  its  mileage  is  more  also,  so  the  cord  tire  is  no  more  expensive  per 
mile  than  the  fabric  tire ;  it  is  quite  true  that  there  is  great  saving 
in  power  by  the  use  of  cord  tires. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  big  au- 
tomobile tire  manufacturers  maintain  laboratories  to  do  this  same 
sort  of  work? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Each  of  the  larger  concerns  maintains  laboratories 
for  the  investigation  of  the  materials  that  they  use,  and  to  insure 
the  uniformity  of  their  product.  But  the  problems  worked  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  are  those  which  apply  to  the  subject  as  a 
whole  and  benefit  the  entire  industry  and  are  given  to  all  the  units 
of  the  industry  as  well  as  to  the  using  public. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  the  rubber  manufac- 
turers are  trying  to  work  off  substitutes,  because  many  of  them  are 
vitally  concerned  in  this  problem  and  wish  to  know  about  the  ma- 
terials. The  tire  investigations  I  spoke  of  have  not  been  made  by 
the  industries. 

A  certain  amount  of  reclaimed  rubber  can  be  used  and  legitimately 
used  in  some  classes  of  goods.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  waste  if 
we  did  not  use  reclaimed  rubber,  but  we  want  to  know  where  it  can 
be  used  and  what  the  exact  effect  is  upon  the  product.  It  may  be 
that  in  some  cases  it  could  not  be  used.  You  can  only  tell  that  by 
suitable  tests  and  investigations  in  which  things  are  definitely 
measured,  not  guessed  at. 

This  question  of  the  increased  value  of  cord  tires  has  been  known 
by  the  rubber  manufacturers  and  by  automobile  men,  but  we  have 
not  known  the  extent  of  it ;  it  had  never  been  measured.  In  fact,  I 
was  in  doubt  myself  until  quite  recently  as  to  whether  it  paid  to 
get  a  cord  tire. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  My  experience  in  buying  is  that  it  pays  to  get 
cord  tires. 

Dr.  Stratton,  I  think  we  have  all  come  to  that,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  much ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  what  is  being  developed 
with  the  dynamometer,  the  instrument  machine  with  which  this 
power  is  measured;  it  is  a  large  machine.  You  will  find  the  tires 
actually  being  tested  there  at  the  bureau  now. 

This  grew  out  of  the  Government  work.  We  never  had  a  better 
illustration  of  the  great  value  of  the  Government  testing  to  the 
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public.  The  Quartermaster  and  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  during 
the  war  were  purchasing  enormous  quantities  of  these  tires.  The 
Transport  Corps  came  to  us  for  assistance. 

They  sent  out  to  us  specimens  of  the  tires  submitted,  and  we  made 
a  study  of  them— cut  them  up  and  went  into  them  thoroughly.  We 
were  simply  assisting  the  War  Department  and  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  to  develop,  as  best  they  could,  a  reasonable  specification 
for  these  tires,  upon  which  they  could  have  open  and  fair  competi- 
tion. Soon  other  departments  were  interested.  The  Post  Office 
Department  came  in.  They  are  very  large  users  of  tires.  All  de- 
partments use  them  to  some  extent  and  will  soon  use  a  common 
standard  in  purchasing  them. 

Out  of  this  has  grown  some  knowledge  of  these  materials;  and  the 
next  step  was  to  bring  in  the  manufacturers  and  users  and  in  a  way 
put  it  in  form.  It  is  not  quite  ready  yet,  but  the  next  step  will 
be  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  this  investigation.  It  has  come 
up  entirely  through  our  assistance  to  the  Government  in  its  pur- 
chases. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  there  any  department  that  spends  any  more 
money  for  any  one  thing  than  for  tires — take  the  whole  Government? 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  might  be  fuel, 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  note  your  principal  increase  is  for  supplies. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  materials  we  work  with.  There  is  not 
much  increase.  The  ratio  between  personal  service,  equipment,  and 
supplies  would  be  practically  the  same.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  buy  the  supplies  in  some  cases  that  we  test.  In  leather  we  must 
buy  the  leather  in  the  open  market  in  many  cases.  In  rubber  we 
buy  our  crude  rubber  that  we  work  with,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terials. In  the  testing  of  rubber  tires  they  come  in  as  samples  sub- 
mitted on  purchases. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  you  creating  new  positions?  I  notice  here 
associate  physicist  and  associate  technologist  and  paper  maker,  one 
of  $2,500  and  the  other  at  $2,000. 

Dr.  Stratton.  At  present,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  the  fund, 
we  are  only  able  to  secure  good  men  of  grade  caliber,  but  in  order 
to  go  into  this  properly  we  must  be  able  to  pay  higher  salaries  for 
experts  in  this  investigation.  These  two  new  positions  are  to  enable 
us  to  bring  in  experts  that  have  had  perhaps  more  outside  experi- 
ence than  others,  but  the  main  increase  is  for  increased  investiga- 
tional work  which  is  vital  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  not  mean  promotion? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  About  the  leather  and  textiles:  In  the 
leather  we  are  working  with  the  Quartermaster.  The  Army  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  specification  of  leather.  They  have  equipped 
whole  companies  of  soldiers  with  shoes,  on  one  side  the  sole  being 
of  oak-tanned  leather  and  the  other  with  mineral-tanned  leather, 
and  they  want  to  know  and  the  users  of  leather  throughout  the 
country  want  to  know  just  what  the  comparative  value  is;  and,  fur- 
thermore, we  want  to  know  if  the  substitute  can  be  made  for  leather 
tanning? 

I  wish  we  might  have  $15,000  to  spend  in  each  of  those  four  items. 
We  must  maintain  for  each  of  them  a  little  mill — a  paper  mill,  rubber 
mill,  textiles;  and  in  the  leather  there  is  nothing  that  corresponds 
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to  a  mill  except  a  small  laboratory  tannery  with  small  tanks  in  whicb 
we  can  go  into  the  question  of  quality  of  these  various  tanning  mate- 
rials, or,  rather^  their  effect  on  the  tanned  leather. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  this  on  the  $25,000.  As  stated  above,, 
each  of  these  classes  of  articles  should  have  $15,000  for  several  years* 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the' situation  regarding  textiles? 

Dr.  Stratton.  In  textiles  a  great  many  requests  are  made  from 
the  Government  service,  primarily,  but  here  again  they  help  the 
industry.  For  example,  the  Post  Office  Department  is  exceemngly 
anxious  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  mail  bags.  The  growers  of 
long-staple  cotton  out  West  are  anxious  to  know  just  how  much  the- 
lonff  staple  does  affect  the  Quality,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  pay 
for  long-staple  cotton  in  a  aefinite  article.  Suppose  the  cotton  costs^ 
50  per  cent  more ;  that  is  all  right  if  it  makes  a  fabric  which  is  worth 
75  per  cent  more,  or  to  exceed  that ;  they  want  to  know  the  relative 
values.  We  have  these  two  things  combined  in  one  problem.  We  are 
having  some  duck  woven  out  of  the  long-staple  cotton  that  is  being 
made  into  mail  bags  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Agriculturd  Department  came  to  us  and  asked  us  to  help  them 
determine  the  relative  value  of  fabrics  made  from  different  lengths 
of  cotton.  The  whole  question  of  the  quality  of  fabric  made  fiom 
long-staple  cotton  4s  the  issue,  and  is  a  very  important  one. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  not  arrived  at  the  conclusion  yet? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Not  yet.  Then  there  are  questions  coming  up  ia 
regard  to  the  specifications  of  the  textiles  used  by  the  Government 
We  have  just  been  engaged  in  helping  them  get  up  specifications  for 
all  sorts  of  fabric,  bom  cotton  and  wool.  Duck  is  used  by  nearly  all 
of  the  departments,  and  it  comes  in  all  different  widths  and  weights,, 
and  so  on. 

The  representatives  of  the  various  bureaus  purchasing  duck  came  to- 
gether at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  with  the  manufacturers  and  discussed 
the  question,  and  we  are  almost  ready  now  to  say  what  the  standard 
sizes  and  thicknesses  will  be.  This  must  be  done  with  other  fabrics. 
It  involves  a  lot  of  investigational  work  on  our  part.  We  must  be 
able  to  know  quality  and  measure  it. 

There  are  several  investigations  that  have  gone  on  in  the  textile 
department  that  are  exceedmgly  useful  to  the  industry.  There  are 
several  important  tests  going  on;  for  example,  we  test  the  twine 
purchased  by  the  Post  Office  Department — its  length,  strength^ 
weight,  and  so  on.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  articles  about  which  there 
was  a  dispute  almost  every  time  the  annual  contracts  were  let. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  you  testing  the  duck  going  into  tires? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  we  formerly  did  a  lot  of  it  when  they  were 
developing  that  sort  of  tire. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  its  effect  on  the  mileage  of  the  tires? 

Dr.  Stratton.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  it  was  almost  the 
first  textile  problem  to  come  up  outside  of  Government  purchases. 
The  tire  makers  got  into  a  dispute  with  the  fabric  makers.  The  tire 
makers  said  the  fabric  was  not  what  it  should  be ;  the  fabric  makers 
said  it  was  injured  in  making  the  tire.  It  finally  grew  into  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  use  of  long  staple  cotton  in  this  fabric.  We  as^ 
sisted  them  to  develop  a  fabric  which  had  full  strength  in  each  direc* 
tion. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  linen  got  very  scarce  we  saw  that 
there  would  not  be  nearly  enough  to  cover  the  airplanes.  I  said  to 
the  textile  section,  "Have  a  cloth  designed  of  long  staple  cotton  of 
the  strength  and  fineness  of  linen,  but  on  the  plan  of  tire  fabric,"  and 
our  airplanes  were  covered  with  cotton.    That  was  the  solution  to  it. 

These  different  sections — paper,  rubber,  leather,  and  textile — have 
been  productive  of  as  much  good  work  from  the  small  amount  of 
funds  as  anything  I  know  of  from  my  experience  in  the  Government 
service.  But  to  maintain  the  equipment  properly  in  those  I  would 
like  very  much — in  fact,  it  will  oe  absolutely  necessary — to  have  an 
increased  appropriation. 

STANDARDIZATION  AND  DESIGN  OF  SITOAR-TESTINO  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  standardization  of  desi^  of 
the  sugar-testing  apparatus  and  development  of  technical  specifica- 
tions jror  the  various  grades  of  sugars,  with  particular  reference  to 
urgent  problems  made  pressing  by  conditions  following  the  war. 
You  have  made  an  estimate  for  1923  of  $30,000,  the  same  as  you  had 
for  1922.    What  have  you  to  say  about  that.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  are  several  phases  of  this  work.  In  the  first 
place,  the  bureau  is  in  charge  of  the  polarization  work  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  As  you  know,  each  shipment  of  sugar  is  analyzed 
with  the  polariscope,  which  is  an  instrument  for  telling  the  amount 
of  pure  sugar  a  sample  contains,  and  the  duty  is  paid  on  that  basis. 
We  standarize  all  of  these  polariscopes,  also  the  flasks  and  tubes 
and  all  instruments  used  in  the  custom-house  laboratories. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  test  from  each  port  of  entry  a  sample  of 
sugar  each  day,  which  is  a  test  of  all  of  their  equipment  and  analyses 
for  the  day.  In  other  words,  ours  is  a  control  laboratory.  This 
polarization  is  an  extremely  difficult  optical  problem.  In  the  first 
place,  these  polariscopes  measure  the  twist  of  a  beam  of  light.  This 
IS  a  beam  of  light  the  vibrations  of  which  are  confined  to  one  plane. 
We  call  it  a  "  plane  polarized  beam  of  light,"  a  solution  of  pure  sugar 
of  a  certain  strength  will  twist  it  a  definite  amount.  If  it  is  not  a  pure 
solution  but  of  the  same  strength  it  will  not  be  twisted  quite  so  much. 

It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  calibrate  the  instniments  used  to 
make  these  tests.  We  take  a  perfectly  pure  sugar  and  view  that  with 
the  instrument,  and  the  twisting  that  the  pure  sugar  gives  to  the  light 
under  certain  conditions  we  call  the  100  mark  on  tlie  instrument — 
that  is,  100  per  cent. 

The  preparation  of  that  pure  sugar  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter.  We  not  only  have  to  prepare  the  cane  sugar,  but  there  are 
a  dozen  or  more  kinds  of  sugars  of  all  sorts,  some  used  in  medicine 
and  others  in  commerce  and  industry — all  have  their  characteristic 
rotation.  So  that  the  pure  sugar  must  be  prepared  in  each  one  of 
these  cases  td  test  the  100"^  point. 

In  connection  with  this  preparation  of  the  pure  sugar,  you  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  pure  cane  sugar  which  we  use  for 
this  standardization  is  also  used  in  the  standardization  of  the  calorim- 
eter which  measures  the  heat  values  of  coal.  Sugar  that  is  pure 
has  a  known  amount  of  carbon,  and  when  so  much  of  that  is  burned 
in  the  calorimeter  we  know  how  many  heat  units  are  generated ;  and 
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that  is  taken  as  the  standard  that  people  use  to  calibrate  their  calorim- 
eters— the  instruments  for  measuring  the  heat  units  of  coal. 

Then,  these  samples  of  the  other  pure  sugars  which  we  must  pre- 
pare are  used  by  medical  people  in  the  growing  of  bacteria,  ft  is 
a  characteristic  test  for  some  of  these  bacteria.  Some  will  grow  in 
one  kind  of  sugar  and  not  in  another. 

During  the  war  we  prepared  for  the  War  Department  a  very  large 
quantity  of  one  of  the  sugars  that  is  derived  from  manna,  wbrth 
several  hundred  dollars  a  pound  when  it  is  in  that  shape.  That  was 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  the  duty  on  sugar  is  paid  on  the  results  of 
these  tests? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  every  dollar  of  duty  that  we  gather  on 
sugar  comes  from  the  reading  oi  these  polariscopes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  instruments  should 
show  the  exact  content  of  the  sugar? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes.  We  have  done  this  work  in  the  Treasury 
Department  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  bureau. 

In  addition  to  that,  a  great  many  questions  are  coming  up  as  to 
the  things  used  in  sugar  work.  Take  the  beet-sugar  industry  in 
this  country,  which  has  met  a  lot  of  serious  problems — for  example, 
the  clarifiei*s  that  thev  use.  They  are  all  clarified  by  filtration,  and 
the  filtration  materials  that  are  used  are  investigated  by  us.  Quite 
a  number  of  these  things  figure  in  the  actual  improvement  of  the 
industry.  There  is  no  work  that  we  do  that  is  as  well  supported  by 
the  industry  as  this.  Just  at  present  a  very  serious  problem  that  is 
up  is  the  utilization  of  the  molasses  left  as  residue  irom  the  sugar 
industry. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  go  into  the  dairy  feeds. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Some  of  it  goes  into  the  dairy  feeds,  but  there  are 
a  great  deal  more  produced  than  can  be  used. 

COOPERATION     WITH     OTHER     DEPARTMENTS     FOR     STANDARDIZATION     OF 
GAUGES,  SCREW  THREADS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  to  provide  by  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  War  Department,  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  the  standardization  and  the  testing  of  the  standard  gauges, 
screw  threads,  and  standards  required  in  manufacturing  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  to  calibrate  and  test  such  standard  gauges, 
screw  sets,  and  standards,  including  necessary  equipment,  and  so  on.. 
You  are  estimating  for  1923  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for 
1922— that  is,  $40,000? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  is  very  vitally  connected  with  faianufacturing 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  Government  manufacturing.  In  these- 
days  manufacturers  use  precise  measurements  more  than  they  ever 
did  before.  Things  made  in  one  part  of  the  country  must  go  to- 
gether in  another.  We  have  long  used  precise  measurements  and  our 
mechanicians  are  noted  for  that.  They  have  led  the  world  in  the  use 
of  precise  measurements.  But  when  the  parts  are  made  in  one  part 
of  the  country  and  other  parts  are  made  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  must  go  together,  it  is  necessary  that  those  measure- 
ments be  the  same  and  that  allowances  for  fits  be  the  same; 
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Furthermore,  there  are  many  practices  coimected  with  this.  Their 
fundamental  measurements  may  be  the  same,  but  if  an  inch  bolt  in 
one  part  of  the  country  is  to  fit  a  nut  made  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  there  is  a  little  allowance.  Now,  if  both  make  the  allow- 
ance, the  entire  fit  is  too  loose,  or  if  neither  allows  it,  they  don't  go 
together.    So  there  must  be  a  standard  practice  in  regard  to  that. 

You  perhaps  know  of  the  screw  thread  commission  that  has  been 
established.  There  grew  out  of  the  war  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  assembling  of  parts  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  great  losses  were  incurred  in  other  countries  and  some  in  our 
own  because  of  the  failure  to  recognize  some  of  these  principles; 
and  the  commission  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  upbuilding  and 
getting  together  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  making  of  inter- 
changeable parts — screw  threads  that  happened  to  be — but  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  others. 

After  you  have  decided  that  the  various  parts  have  certain  sizes, 
the  next  process  is  the  determination  of  the  limits — that  is,  the  shaft 
or  screw  must  be  made  of  a  certain  size  within  certain  limits;  it 
can  not  be  made  the  exact  size,  but  it  must  not  be  smaller  nor  larger 
than  a  certain  amount,  and  that  is  tested  by  these  gauges.  The 
whole  process  is  regulated  by  these  gauges.    They  must  be  correct. 

The  manufacturer  has  what  he  calls  his  limit  gauges,  and  if  he  is 
making  a  piece  that  calls  for  an  inch  in  diameter  he  has  two  gauges ; 
and  if  this  piece  goes  through  one,  it  is  thrown  out  [illustrating], 
and  there  is  another  one  that  it  must  go  through.  That  is,  there  is  a 
gauge  to  confine  it  to  the  two  limits.  He  handles  all  of  these  prod- 
ucts in  that  way. 

These  gauges  must  be  referred  back  to  our  standard  of  length, 
just  as  weights  all  over  the  country  are  referred  back  to  the  stand- 
ard of  weights. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  supply  thenj? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  standardize  them.  They  send  us  their  master 
gauges  and  we  will  tell  them  the  lengths  of  all  these  master  gauges, 
and  with  them  they  test  all  of  their  shop  gauges.  We  only  test  the 
master  gauges,  and  they  pay  us  for  that  work. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  fundamentally  these  people 
use  what  are  termed  block  gauges  as  standards.  They  are  little 
blocks  of  steel  of  varying  thicknesses  that  you  'can  build  up  and 
make  almost  any  dimension  you  want  to,  just  as  weights  on  the  or- 
dinary scale  are  built  up  to  make  the  necessary  weight.  These  block 
gauges  are  pieces  of  steel  and  the  surfaces  are  planed  and  parallel ; 
when  they  stack  up  they  must  stack  up  exactly  right ;  10  of  the  inch 
gauges  must  go  together  to  make  10  inches. 

There  was  but  one  place  in  the  world  where  these  gauges  were 
made  before  the  war,  and  that  was  Sweden.  They  were  all  imported 
and  our  supply  was  cut  off.  We  made  these  gauges  during  the  war. 
We  tested  them  optically.  We  tested  them  by  means  of  the  wave 
length  of  light;  that  industry  is  now  going  on  m  this  country  and  is 
the  outcome  absolutely  of  our  work  in  light  in  the  optical  section  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  They  could  not  have  made  them  without 
it,  and  to-day  they  are  all  brought  here  for  standardization. 

This  very  morning  we  had  a  request  from  some  concern  asking  if 
we  could  standardize  their  gauges.    A  manufacturer  came  along 
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with  a  method  of  grinding  these  gauges,  but  he  did  not  know  when 
to  stop ;  he  did  not  know  when  the  gauges  were  exactly  an  inch ;  he 
did  not  know  when  the  two  surfaces  were  exactly  parallel  or  when 
they  had  flat  surfaces;  and  you  will  be  interestea  to  know  that  the 
measurements  in  testing  these  gauges  were  made  to  exactness  of  a 
millionth  of  an  inch,  and  the  errors  are  always  given  to  th^n  within 
a  few  hundred  thousandths  of  an  inch ;  that  is  because  if  they  are  not 
that  accurate  the  errors  are  accumulative  and  we  might  have  an  error 
that  the  manufacturer  could  not  allow. 

And  so  with  this  appropriation  we  standardize  these  block  gauges 
that  are  used  throughout  the  country.  Most  every  manufacturer 
now  has  a  set  of  these  block  gauges  which  he  asWs  that  we  must 
standardize  for  him.  It  is  very  seldom  we  test  the  limit  gauges,  but 
we  test  the  fundamental  standards;  and  the  manufacturers  of  these 

uges  come  to  us  for  assistance  in  the  methods  of  making  them. 

here  is  no  more  important  work  in  the  bureau  than  the  gauge  stand- 
ardization. 

I  wish  that  you  could  see  the  standardization  of  those  block  gauges. 
It  is  probably  the  most  precise  measurement  made  in  length. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  had  the  incoming  letters  briefed  and  have 
here  three  pages  of  these  briefs,  picked  from  February  1. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  suggest  that  the  doctor  insert  in  the  record  here 
the  tabulated  statement  of  inquiries  received  on  February  1. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  will  be  very  interesting,  and,  without 
objection,  it  will  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

(The  tabulated  statement  of  inauiries  referred  to  and  submitted 
by  Dr.  Stratton  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

INQUIBIES  Received  at  the  Bubeau  of   Standards  Febbuaby  1,  1922,  Kerr 

Including  Testing. 

name  and  addbess  of  wbiteb  and  nature  of  inquiby. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington :  Correct  weight  of  1  gallon  of  water 
at  20^  C. 

Leeds  &  Northrup,  Philadelphia :  Cause  of  unusual  variations  in  resistance  of 
manganln  colls. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Chicago:  Heat  developed  In  motion-picture  film  by 
beam  of  light. 

R.  Sileck,  New  York:  How  many  gasoline  hose  couplings  are  used  annually 
by  the  principal  oil  companies? 

Oscar  Bippert,  Otascosa,  Tex. :  Wishes  tests  of  different  brands  of  lubricating 
oils. 

Standard  OU  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. :  Conditions  under  which  static  electricity 
Is  generated  In  the  pouring  of  gasoline. 

Post  Office  Department,  Air  Mall  Service,  Maywood,  111. :  What  Is  the  object 
of  the  sectional  committee  for  aeronautical  safety  code? 

Acme  Petroleum  Co.,  Chicago :  What  percentage  of  shrinkage  is  there  in  fuel 
oil  during  storage? 

Miss  Mary  Dubbs,  Philadelphia :  Advice  as  to  cost  of  various  containers  for 
foodstuffs. 

Markets  and  Warehouse  Department,  Austin,  Tex.:  Standards  for  binder 
twine. 

American  Bridge  Co.,  Pencoyd,  Pa. :  What  is  the  best  waste  to  use  in  packmg 
railroad  car  journal  boxes? 

The  Dellon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. :  What  procedure  is  necessary 
to  have  tires  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Central  Scientific  Co.,  Chicago :  Advice  as  to  bureau's  requirements  for  gradu- 
ated cylinders. 

N.  J.  Gould,  House  of  Representatives :  Request  for  three  copies  of  publica- 
tion on  the  war  work  of  the  bureau. 
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Departmait  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. :  Request  for  test  of  load- 
ometer. 

F.  J.  Wellhouse,  Wllklnsburg,  Pa. :  Information  on  spark  plugs. 

Crane  Oo.,  Philadelphia  branch:  Information  concerning  Government  speci- 
fications for  piping  and  valves. 

Treasury  Department,  Washington:  List  of  manufacturers  whose  tires  and 
tubes  comply  with  Government  requirements. 

Isaac  Church  Expansion  Bolt  Co.,  East  Norwalk,  Conn. :  Procedure  necessary 
to  have  bolts  tested  by  bureau. 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  Paterson,  N.  J. :  Request  for  tests  of  air- 
plane radiators. 

United  States  Navy  Yard,  New  York :  Test  of  wire-inserted  glass. 

W.  H.  Pettifor,  London,  England:  Information  concerning  instrument  for 
recording  heart  beats. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Detroit :  Table  of  the  properties  of  ammonia. 

Save  Old  Shoes  (Inc.),  Cleveland:  Effect  of  alcohol  on  inclosed  spark  gap. 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Newport  News,  Va.:  Information  on  production,  preparation, 
and  marketing  of  ochre. 

J.  W.  Wise,  House  of  R^resentatives :  Publications  dealing  with  weights 
and  measures. 

Navy  Department  representative  at  Cramps*  Shipyard,  Philadelphia :  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  use  of  bagasse  in  making  paper. 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  New  York :  Tests  of  antifouling  bottom  paints. 

Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Washington:  Tests  of  balloon 
fabrics.  i 

Compressed  Gas  Manufacturers'  Association,  New  York:  Best  method  of 
measuring  compressed  gases. 

Commercial  Engineering  Laboratories,  Detroit:  Information  concerning  road 
tests  of  automobiles. 

Arkell  &  Smith,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. :  Suitability  of  paper  for  sand  bags. 

Whitehead  &  Hoag,  Newark,  N.  J. :  Analysis  of  blotting  pafger. 

Allbestos  Corporation,  Philadelphia :  Testing  of  brake  lining. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia :  Test  of  mercurial  thermometer. 

Post  Office  Department,  Washington :  Tests  of  conveyor  belting. 

Washington  Gas  Li^t  Co.,  Washington :  Quality  and  cost  of  production  and 
distribution  of  gas. 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  Washington :  Proposed  specifications  for  elec- 
tric lamps. 

D^>artment  of  State,  Washington:  Analysis  of  chide  from  Brazil. 

American  Leather  Chemists'  Association,  Worcester,  Mass.:  Light  transmis- 
sion through  tanning  solutions. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  New  York:  Can  director  of  bureau  attend 
meeting  on  February  24? 

Compressed  Gas  Manufacturers*  Association,  New  York:  Will  appointm^it 
of  Mr.  H.  S.  Smith  be  satisfactory  on  committee  for  national  gas  safety  code? 

Robert  Seigfried,  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  What  type  of  microscope  is  best  for  ex- 
amining small  insects? 

INVESTIGATION  OF  SCALES  AND  MINE  CARS  USED  FOR  COAL. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  investigating  conditions  and 
methods  of  use  of  scales  and  mine  cars  used  for  weighing  and  measur- 
ing coal  dug  by  miners,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  wages  due, 
and  of  conditions  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  weighing  or  measuring 
of  coal  at  the  mines. 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  grew  out  of  the  dispute  between  the  miners 
and  the  coal  producers  in  several  different  districts.  The  bureau  was 
called  upon  to  make  an  investigation,  and  we  found  a  very,  very  wide 
discrepancy  in  these  scales.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  this 
committee  two  or  three  jrears  ago,  and  with  those  funds  we  con- 
structed and  are  maintaining  two  or  three  portable  outfits  in  which 
we  can  go  to  any  mining  district  and  test  the  mine  scales.    This  is 
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done  at  the  request  of  the  officials,  as  a  rule,  and  it  has  almost  done 
away  with  this  contention. 

In  regard  to  the  mine  scales,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
total  scales  tested  since  July  1,  1921,  were  129, 'and  that  of  those 
18,  or  14  per  cent,  passed  tolerance;  111,  or  86  per  cent,  failed  to 
pass  tolerance;  tolerance,  0.40  per  cent,  or  40  pounds  per  10,000 
pounds,  which  is  a  very  reasonable  tolerance,  as  all  agreed  to.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  this  work  is  multiplied  many  times  by  improving 
the  standards  of  weighing  even  where  scales  are  not  tested. 

You  could  scarcely  believe  the  former  condition  of  the  mine  scales. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  explain  just  how  you  go  out  to  the  mines 
to  make  tests. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Whenever  there  is  a  dispute  in  regard  to  the  weigh- 
ing, either  the  city  officials  of  weights  and  measures,  or  the  mine 
operators,  call  upon  the  bureau  to  officially  test  their  scales.  We 
can  not  do  all  of  that.  We  have  two  of  these  outfits  made  on  auto- 
mobile trucks,  with  a  body  that  carries  the  weights  that  are  neces-  • 
sary.  We  can  go  into  the  mining  district,  cover  quite  an  area  in 
several  days'  time  and  test  the  scales.  These  two  portable  equip- 
ments are  put  in  order  each  year  at  the  bureau. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  METALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  metallurgical  research,  including 
alloy  steels,  foundry  practice,  and  standards  for  metals  and  sands; 
casting,  rolling,  forging,  the  properties  of  aluminum  alloys,  etc. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  carries  the  work  of  our  metallurgical  di- 
vision. We  have  a  large  part  of  one  whole  building  devoted  to  that. 
In  these  days  a  great  many  questions  are  coming  up  in  re^rd  to 
the  new  alloy  steels,  bronzes,  and  the  new  alloys  that  are  being  de- 
veloped with  aluminum. 

There  are  a  great  many  metallurgical  questions  coming  up,  and 
this  particular  fund  has  to  do  with  them. 

We  have  a  number  of  problems  going  on  which  I  will  insert  in 
the  record. 

(The  problems  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Dr.  Stratton  are  here 
printed  m  full,  as  follows:) 

Corrosion. — Effect  of  chromium  ami  other  elements  to  prevent  corrosion. 

Metallurgical  standards. — Preparation  of  pure  iron  alloys  for  definite  physical 
properties. 

Molding  sands. — The  preparation  of  standard  specifications  for  molding 
sands. 

Improvements  in  nonferrou9  alloys. — The  study  of  the  physical  properties, 
especially  of  aluminum  and  magnesium,  to  produce  lightness  and  strength  and 
of  great  importance  in  all  moving  machinery. 

Steel  at  high  temperatures. — Machine  tools  and  boiler  plate  are  caUed  upon 
to  stand  higher  temi>eratures  than  formerly. 

Bearing  metals. — Most  machinery  breaks  down  eventually  at  bearing  surfaces. 
Metal  surfaces  are  being  studied  for  abrasion  and  heating  effect  with  higher 
temperatures,  and  speciflcttions  are  being  formulated  for  bearing  metals. 

Gauge  steels. — Millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  the  country  in  factory 
gauges.  Further  investigation  is  being  made  to  obtain  steels  that  will  remain 
constant  in  dimensions. 

Railuag  materials. — The  present  investigation  is  enabling  the  bureau  to 
write  better  specifications  for  car  wheels,  axles,  and  other  materials. 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  steels. — ^This  is  a  fundamental  research  to 
determine  the  effect  of  small  quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  In  steel  and 
also  methods  for  control. 
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Oase^  in  metals. — ^Recently  It  has  been  found  that  the  gases  in  metals  affect 
the  properties.  In  many  instances  the  success  or  failure  depends  upon  tlie 
elimination  of  the  gas  in  the  metals. 

M^orking  of  metaU, — Investigations  are  continuing  on  the  factors  of  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  metal  rolled  under  varying  conditions. 

Welding,  forging,  and  abrasion  of  special  steels. — Investigations  are  being 
conducted. 

One  subject  alone  is  a  most  serious  one,  the  question  of  bearing 
metals.  All  sorts  of  them  are  on  the  market,  and  the  question  is 
what  should  be  used  and  the  specifications. 

There  is  great  pressure  for  the  examination  of  material  for  rails 
and  wheels  and  axles  in  railway  materials. 

There  is  a  vital  question  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  steels.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a  meeting  of  metallurgi- 
cal people  at  the  bureau,  and  I  proposed  this  question:  "What  is 
the  most  important  technical  question  in  the  industry  to-day? 

They  said  "  gases  in  metals  " ;  that  is,  the  gas  that  is  included  in 
the  metals  when  they  cool,  which  applies  to  both  nonferrous  and 
ferrous  m^als. 

We  had  several  inquiries  not  long  ago  in  one  day  in  regard  to 
manganese  steel.  It  is  a  very  hard  steel  useful  in  many  places. 
People  want  to  know  about  it  and  others. 

FOR  LABORATORY  AND  FIEU)  INVBfimOATIONS  OP  HIGH-TBMPERATURE 
MEASUREMENTS — INDUSTRIAL  PYROMETRT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  laboratory  and  field  investiga- 
tions of  suitable  methods  of  high-temperature  measurements  and 
control  in  various  industrial  processes  and  to  assist  in  making  avail- 
able directly  to  the  industries  the  results  of  the  bureau's  investiga- 
tions in  this  field,  etc.  You  are  asking  $10,000,  the  same  as  you  had 
last  year? 

Dr.  Stratton.  As  explained  in  my  opening  statement,  the  meas-. 
urement  of  high  temperatures  has  become  so  important  and  is  vital 
to  so  many  industries  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  additional  funds 
to  carry  this  on.  In  this  department  they  are  investigating  these 
instruments,  devising  new  methods,  and  I  think  here  is  one  publica- 
tion, "  pyrometer  practice."  The  pyrometer  is  the  instrument  with 
which  the  high  temperatures  are  measured.  This  is  a  technologic 
paper,  No.  170.  That  of  itself  has  become  the  leading  textbook  in 
this  country  on  high-temperature  measurements. 

investigation  of  principle  or  SOUND,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  "  For  the  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  and  their  application  to  military  and  industrial 
purposes,"  for  which  you  are  asking  $5,000,  which  is  the  same  amount 
you  asked  for  in  1922. 

Dr.  Stratton.  During  the  war  there  was  a  great  stimulation  of 
measurements  in  sound  which  were  used  in  so  many  military  appli-  • 
cations.  They  were  used  to  locate  submarines  and  to  locate  mines. 
Many  of  those  things  have  become  useful.  We  helped  in  a  great 
deal  of  that,  and  the  measuring  work  was  done  by  one  of  our  depart- 
ments. Some  of  these  methods  are  finding  their  application  in  very 
important  industrial  problems.    The  one  we  have  in  mind  more  than 
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all  others  is  in  the  examination  of  buildings  materials  as  to  their 
conduction  of  sound.  For  many  years  we  have  had  many  applica- 
tions for  information  as  to  what  was  the  best  way  to  construct  a 
Partition  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  sound,  fiut  it  never  has 
een  done  because  we  have  no  instrument  to  measure  sound  quantita- 
tively. We  say  rather  vaguely  that  one  sound  is  loud  and  another  is 
not  so  loud.  But  our  people  have  been  working  this  year  on  the 
development  of  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  sound.  We 
have  built  a  sound  chamber,  which  is  a  heavy,  concrete  room  sur- 
rounded by  double  walls,  and  we  actually  measure  the  transmission 
of  sound  tnrough  walls.  That  means  that  we  must  have  a  definite 
sound  source  and  have  a  means  to  measure  by  a  standard;  that  is, 
to  put  sound  measurements  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  things.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  coming. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  that  information  be  used  in  building  construc- 
tion? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  in  Chicago  not  long  ago  attending 
a  meeting  of  engineers.  The  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  leading 
hotels.  In  the  room  adjoining  there  was  another  convention  going 
on,  a  rather  hilarious  one,  and  we  could  hardly  hear  because  of  the 
noise  coming  through  the  partition. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
that  principle  adopted  in  the  construction  of  apartment  houses  in 
Washington. 

Dr.  Stratton.  And  also  in  some  of  the  larger  office  buildings. 
Our  estimate  for  this  item  was  $10,000,  but  it  was  cut  to  $5,000  by 
ihe  Budget  Bureau.    It  ought  to  be  larger,  of  course. 

INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  "For  technical  investigations  in 
cooperation  with  the  industries  upon  fundamental  problems  involved 
in  industrial  development  following  the  war,  with  a  view  to  assisting 
in  the  permanent  establishment  of  new  American  industries,"  and  for 
that  item  you  are  asking  $150,000  for  1923.  That  is  the  same  amount 
3'ou  had  tor  1922,  including  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  as  a  de- 
ficiency. 

Dr.  Stratton.  For  two  years  previous  to  the  past  year  this  item 
in  the  bill  carried  $250,000.  When  the  reductions  were  made  it  was 
cut  down  $50,000,  but  there  are  so  many  important  problems  of  that 
kind  that  I  feel  we  ought  to  have  the  amount  asked  for  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  the  work 
in  our  industrial  development.  It  is  work  that  should  be  extended 
as  far  as  means  will  permit. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Enumerate  some  of  those  problems. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  gone  more  into  the  details  of  this 
item  than  any  other  because  we  felt  this  item  was  needed  in  the  pre- 
vention of  waste  alone,  and  the  problems  assigned  to  that  fund  were 
picked  out  as  representative  problems  in  waste  prevention.  It  was 
put  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  prevention  of  waste  in  industry.  I 
have  kept  a  very  careful  supervision  of  those  problems  because  I 
wanted  to  show  you  that  we  were  getting  good  results  along  the  lines 
that  we  asked  the  money  for.    I  have  had  a  progress  report  submit- 
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ted  to  me  on  each  project  every  two  months,  and  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  tell  you  about  those  problems. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  briefly  in  regard 
to  them.  We  should  like  to  know  how  you  expect  to  spend  the 
$150,000. 

BEDUCTION   IN   WASTE  OF  GASOLINE,  ETC. 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  first  problem  assigned  was  the  reduction  in 
waste  of  gasoline  in  the  operation  of  gasoline  engines  of  automobiles, 
trucks,  tractors,  and  so  forth.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is 
to  demonstrate  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fuel  now  used 
in  gasoline  engines  of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  tractors  is  wasted  be- 
cause of  imperfect  apparatus  in  the  use  of  fuel.  This  waste  is  pre- 
ventable without  reduction  in  satisfactory  operation  or  commensu- 
rate increase  in  production  costs.  Methods  and  apparatus  for  the 
rapid  measurement  of  the  gasoline  consumption  and  power  output 
of  gasoline  engines  in  service  when  operating  on  the  road  have  been 
developed,  and  the  preliminary  results  obtained  indicate  that  a  very 
material  reduction  in  the  gasoline  consumption  of  the  country  is 
possible. 

We  have  found  in  our  investigations  of  the  apparatus  used  in  air- 
plane engines  and  a  lot  of  the  work  done  for  the  War  Department 
m  connection  with  gasoline  engines  that  if  we  knew  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  here  somewhat  better  we  probably  could  design, 
or  the  makers  could  design,  carburetors  and  radiators  and  things  oi 
that  kind  to  much  better  advantage.  We  have  developed  a  device 
by  taking  two  automobiles,  one  a  verv  cheap  sort  of  automobile  and 
the  other  a  medium-priced  automobile,  and  equipping  them  with  a 
recording  apparatus  by  which  they  record  all  power  consumed  on 
the  road.  They  write  a  record  as  they  ^o  along.  That  was  the  first 
step  necessary.    Now  the  work  of  investigation  is  in  progress. 

The  next  step  is  to  analyze  these  measurements  and  find  out  where 
the  loss  of  power  is.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  results  that  are 
being  gotten  from  that.  I  know  that  after  studying  the  laws  which 
govern  carburation  and  radiation  and  knowing  where  all  this  power 
is  consumed  in  the  machine  we  are  going  to  get  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  power.    We  can  show  you  now  the  records  on  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  paragraph  in  the  bill  seems  to  be  very  general 
in  terms.  It  says  "  For  technical  investigations  in  cooperation  with 
the  industries  upon  fundamental  problems  involved  in  industrial 
development  following  the  war." 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  one  important  case  only,  but  it  is  a  very 
important  ouq. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  put  in  the  record  the 
scoDe  of  these  investi^tions  and  studies  which  will  be  covered  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  I  have  given  you  the 
first  one. 

UTILIZATION    OF   GAS. 

Another  problem  to  wliich  we  Jissi«rned  a  small  amount — and  none 
of  these  except  one  was  assigned  over  $5,000 — is  the  economical 
utiHzation  of  gas.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  promote 
the  conservation  of  our  rapidly  diminishing  supplies  of  natural  gas 
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and  reduce  the  consumption  of  gas-makinff  materials  used  in  manu- 
factured gas  processes.  These  results  can  be  brought  about  by,  first, 
reducing  the  enormous  leakage  in  transmission  and  distribution 
systems;  second,  by  a  reduction  in  gas  consumption  by  improving 
the  gas  appliances;  and  third,  by  educating  the  consumers  in  the 
correct  use  of  gas. 

Technologic  paper  193,  entitled  "Design  of  atmospheric  gas 
burners,"  represents  research  work  covering  the  fundamentals  of 
burner  design.  Application  of  this  fundamental  data  was  made  m 
an  investigation  carried  on  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  results  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Natural  Gas  Association  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  How 
Natural  Gras  Burners  Can  Be  Improved."  A  great  deal  of  interest 
has  been  shown  by  manufacturers  of  gas  appliances,  gas  companies, 
and  consumers  in  the  results  of  these  investigations,  and  we  hope 
the  result  will  be  far-reaching  in  helpinia^  to  design  more  efficient 
appliances  and  in  showing  how  gas  appliances  can  be  adjusted  to 
give  the  best  conditions  for  good  service  and  high  thermal  efficiency. 

Based  upon  the  experience  gained  in  service  investigations  in  sev- 
eral cities  and  on  the  results  of  laboratory  work  carried  on  during 
the  past  two  years,  the  bureau  issued  a  short  circular,  No.  116,  en- 
titled "How  to  get  better  service  with  less  gas  in  domestic  gas 
appliances."  This  was  considered  so  valuable  by  the  gas  companies 
and  others  that  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Gas  Magazine,  the  Gas  Age 
Record,  numerous  newspapers,  and  other  publications.  Over  90,000 
reprints  of  this  circular  have  been  distributed  by  the  gas  companies 
alone. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  cooperating  in  an  investigation  being 
conducted  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Maryland^  the  object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  most  economic 
heating  value  standard  for  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  laboratory 
work  conducted  bv  the  bureau  has  been  completed  and  an  extensive 
report  on  the  work  has  been  prepared. 

The  bureau  has  made  careful  tests  of  63  town-border  meters  on  the 
system  of  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.  in  Texas.  Just  recently  we  were 
called  upon  by  the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  measure  the  amount  of  gas 
suppliea  to  the  city.  The  natural  gas  that  is  produced  by  tlie  nat- 
ural gas  company  there  is  piped  to  the  city  and  sold  in  the  city 
through  their  meters,  and  paid  for  on  the  meter  basis,  the  leakage  in 
this  particular  case  amounted  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  bureau  for 
one  year.  We  have  a  letter  from  those  people  statin^y  that.  The 
information  obtained  will  be  used  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  revoke 
the  present  undesirable  percentage  contracts  between  the  distributing 
and  the  local  gas  companies.  The  elimination  of  this  form  of  con- 
tract will  place  all  the  leakage  loss  upon  the  local  company  and  will 
result  in  a  great  saving  of  gas  since  the  present  leakage  losses  in  the 
local  systems  are  often  ten  times  greater  than  is  necessary.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  loss  of  natural  gas  by  leakage  of  this  system  is 
more  than  the  total  of  manufactured  gas  made  in  the~^tate.  Based 
on  the  present  cost  of  $1.30  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  manufactured 
gas,  the  loss  of  natural  gas  is  worth  $5,200,000  per  year.  We  simply 
showed  them  how  to  measure  the  supply  of  gas. 

Mr.  Griftin.  Going  back  to  the  Dallas  experience,  did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  waste  was  not  an  actual  waste  but  merely 
that  it  was  due  to  improper  measurement? 
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Dr.  Stratton.  It  is  a  natural  waste  due  to  leakage. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  showed  them  how  to  measure  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  did  the  measuring  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  did  that  measuring  afi^ct  the  waste? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  showed  them  there  was  a  waste,  and  tJie  amount 
of  it  they  will  correct  surely. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  then  they  can  calculate  the  waste  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  that  is  the  point.  If  they  do  not  correct  it, 
then  that  is  their  own  fault. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  ascertain  the  reason  for  that  leakage? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  To  what  was  it  due? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Leaking  joints  and  bad  installations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  information  on  the  subject  as  to  how 
to  wipe  a  good  joint? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  that  it  is  well  known.  I  think  it  was  only 
necessary  to  show  the  producing  company  that  the  waste  was  there, 
and  how  to  measure  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Up  to  the  time  of  your  report  they  did  not  know  the 
exact  amount  of  their  waste  due  to  leakage? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  suspected  it  was  there,  but  they  did  not  know 
how  much  of  it  there  was. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  had  no  means  of  measurement? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir,  they  did  not  have  any  such  means.  They 
had  small  meters  for  small  items.  But  you  taKe  a  large  gas  main, 
and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  measure  the  flow  of  gas  in  it.  But  the 
men  who  measured  it  were  men  skilled  in  the  measurement  of  the 
flow  of  gases.  The  flow  of  gas  is  the  same  whether  it  is  by  the  air- 
plane or  through  the  pipe.  That  is  the  great  advantage  of  the 
bureau's  organization.  No  matter  where  the  problem  on  the 
flow  of  gases  comes  from  it  goes  to  the  group  of  men  work- 
ing in  that  field.  These  experts  were  called  upon  by  the  War 
Department  to  test  ventilators — ordinary  roof  ventilators.  They 
showed  that  the  simplest  and  the  cheapest  of  all  are  the  best.  That 
is  the  secret  of  a  good  deal  of  our  work,  that  the  problems  are  classed 
not  according  to  where  they  come  from  but  the  means  of  solving 
them.  Otherwise  you  would  have  to  build  up  a  large  force  of  people. 
We  are  often  asked  the  question,  "  How  can  you  help  so  many  indus- 
tries?" It  is  because  we  help  the  industries  along  aefinite  lines,  and 
many  industries  ask  the  same  questions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  aid  given  to  the  Dallas  concern  seems  to  be  in 
the  category  of  individual  aid  to  one  corporation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  was  a  controversy  Tbetween  the  city  of  Dallas 
and  the  producing  company.  All  of  the  gas  there  is  brought  up  to 
the  city  and  sold  to  the  citv  company.  This  was  a  public  question. 
Furthermore,  it  is  one  which  confronts  many  cities  usmg  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  was  a  controversy  between  the  consumer  and  the 
furnishers  of  the  gas? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  were  trying  to  foist  the  expenses  on  the  con- 
sumers; is  that  the  underlying  idea? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  it  all  went  on  the  consumer,  because  that  was 
the  only  measurement  they  had.   The  information  I  have  given  you  as 
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to  the  saving  in  that  case  comes  from  the  engineer  who  himself  made 
this  calculation  from  the  data  we  gave  hmi.  He  sent  us  a  letter 
voluntarily.  I  think  perhaps  the  greatest  saving  in  the  gas  is  due 
to  those  circulars  we  have  gotten  out,  on  how  to  get  better  service 
with  less  natural  gas  in  domestic  gas  appliances.  That  has  been 
republished  and  circulated  by  the  natural  gas  people  themselves  to 
their  consumers.  That  is  as  great  a  saving  as  the  other,  and  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gas. 

son.   COBBOSION   OF   FIFES. 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  refer  to  is  the  soil  corrosion  of  pip^ 
The  damage  to  buried  pipes  due  to  corrosive  action  of  the  soil  is 
known  to  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  This  investi- 
gation has  been  undertaken  with  three  main  obiects  in  view.  First, 
to  determine  what  types  of  soils  throughout  the  country  are  espe- 
cially corrosive  to  iron  and  steel.  Second,  to  determine  which  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  most  resistant  to  the  corrosive  action  of 
particular  types  of  soils.  Third,  to  investigate  the  most  practical 
means  of  reducing  damage  from  this  cause. 

The  work  is  being  carried  on  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  pipes,  and  the  lar^  public- 
utility  corporations  throughout  the  country  as  the  principal  users 
of  pipe,  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  steel  interests  and  the  public-utility  companies  are 
incurring  the  major  part  of  the  expense  of  the  investigations.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  plans  and  directs  the  work. 

Over  6,000  specimens  of  pipe  have  been  furnished  free  of  charse 
by  steel  manufacturers.  These  have  been  weighed  and  check- 
weighed  at  the  bureau,  and  about  one-half  of  them  are  ready  for 
shipment  to  the  various  localities  in  which  they  will  be  buried.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  local  utility  companies  in  prac- 
tically all  cities  concerned  to  furnish  the  labor  necessary  for  the 
work.  The  burial  of  the  entire  lot  will  be  completed  by  early 
summer. 

In  our  electrolysis  work,  as  I  explained  awhile  ago,  we  found  a 
great  many  of  the  common  corrosion  questions  are  charged  to  elec- 
trolysis. So  we  took  that  matter  up  as  one  of  the  acknowledged 
great  wastes  in  industry. 

ELECTBICAL  BATTEBIE6. 

The  third  proposition  is  the  investigation  of  electrical  batteries. 
The  primary  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  obtain  exact  knowledge 
of  the  harmful  impurities  which  are  often  present  in  storage  batter- 
ies and  to  study  the  physical  behavior. of  the  batteries  and  materials 
used  in  them,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  and  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  batteries,  thousands  of  which  are  used  in  connection 
with  almost  every  type  of  auto-propelled  vehicle. 

Harmful  impurities  are  frequently  present  by  accident;  others 
are  often  added  in  the  form  of  various  mixtures  which  are  supposed 
to  benefit  the  battery.  Such  mixtures  are  usually  sold  with  extrava- 
gant claims.    The  effect  of  impurities  in  the  electrolyte  is  of  impor- 
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Unce  f or  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  storage  batteries  from  the  large  cells 
used  in  submarines  to  the  small  cells  in  the  familiar  automobile  bat- 
tery. 

Laboratory  tests  are  being  made  on  the  effect  of  the  impurities 
separately  and  in  combination.  The  resistance  and  porosity  of  vari- 
ous woods  used  for  storage  battery  separators  in  oeing  measured. 
Other  experiments  are  to  determine  the  cause  of  buckling  of  the 
plate,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  failure  in  bat- 
teries of  the  automobile  type.  The  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  electrolyte  and  materials  used  m  constructing  the  plates  are 
being  carefully  studied. 

Stora^  batteries  in  great  numbers  are  now  used  by  the  public, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  receives  many  requests  for  information 
concerning  them.  Technologic  paper  No.  186  describes  the  experi- 
ment made  to  determine  the  actual  service  which  a  battery  has  to  per- 
fonn  on  an  automobile. 

NICKEL    DEPOSITION. 

The  next  proposition  is  the  research  on  nickel  deposition.  Each  of 
these  problems  is  given  some  department  in  the  bureau  that  is  skilled 
in  this  kind  of  work.  We  have  in  chemistry  an  electroplating  divi- 
sion. We  find  in  that  one  case  of  nickel-plating  there  is  great  loss, 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  platers.  In  many  cases 
these  very  solutions  are  thrown  away.  We  are  studying  the  behavior . 
of  these  solutions  along  with  our  other  problems,  and  we  have  been 
enabled  to  give  particular  attention  to  that  one  problem,  which  is 
probably  the  most  important  outstanding  problem  in  electroplating. 

The  purpose  of  these  investigations  is  to  secure  information  whicm 
will  be  applicable  in  the  operations  of  commercial  nickel-plating  and 
electrotypmg,  and  thereby  avoid  the  waste  that  occurs  in  the  shape 
of  inferior  work  and  improper  solutions. 

The  acidity  of  the  solutions  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
ouality  and  appearance  of  the  plating.  A  simple  method  of  testing 
tne  acidity  has  been  developed,  which  has  proven  helpful  in  a  few 
commercial  plants  and  will  shortly  be  introduced  into  others. 

The  conductivity  of  various  typical  solutions  is  being  measured 
to  determine  which  are  the  most  economical  in  this  respect.  The 
throwing  power  of  the  solutions  is  being  studied.  This  property 
determines  the  distribution  and  quality  of  the  plating  on  irregularly 
shaped  articles,  or  those  with  deep  recesses.  In  these  investigations 
the  advice  and  cooperation  of  commercial  electroplaters  and  electro- 
typers  is  secured. 

We  do  not  go  about  hunting  up  problems  for  the  manufacturer. 
There  was  a  conference  of  platers,  and  we  said  to  them,  "  What  is 
your  greatest  outstanding  problem  ?  "  Even  though  we  knew  it  be- 
fore, we  asked  them  what  their  greatest  difficulty  was.  The  largest 
manufacturer  of  small  nickeled  boxes  said  where  the  plate  goes  into 
the  interior  the  solution  does  not  throw  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  and  he  said  they  have  a  great  loss  on  that  account.  So  we  are 
studying  to  find  out  why  this  metal  is  not  depositing  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  or  in  a  deep  crevice.  That  law,  when  determined,  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  industry  and  will  prevent  great  waste. 
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The  next  problem  is  the  power  loss  in  automobile  tires,  and  I 
have  explained  that  in  connection  with  what  I  said  about  rubber. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  measure  the  power  losses  or 
energy  wasted  as  heat  in  tires,  the  corresponding  consumption  of 
gasoline,  and  the  effect  of  power  loss  on  the  life  of  the  tire,  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  perfect  specifications  for  more  efficient 
and  economical  tires. 

Powef  losses  are  being  measured  with  electrical  dynamometers,  in 
which  the  tire  is  caused  to  run  against  a  drum  under  conditions  of 
axle  load,  inflation  pressure,  and  speed,  which  may  be  buried  and 
controlled.  Endurance  testing  machines  are  being  installed,  the 
results  of  which  in  conjunction  with  dynamometer  tests  will  be  com- 
pared with  corresponding  road  tests  as  a  means  of  predicting  the  life 
of  a  tire  in  actual  service. 

About  40  tires  of  different  sizes  and  construction  have  been  tested, 
and  a  forthcoming  publication  shows  a  wide  variation  in  power  loss^ 
as  affected  by  design.  Cord  tires  as  a  class  show  about  40  per  cent 
less  power  loss  than  fabric  tires.  Underinflation  increases  the  power 
loss  greatly,  with  corresponding  waste  of  fuel  and  decrease  in  the 
life  of  the  tire.  The  results  of  laboratory  tests  are  in  agreement 
with  corresponding  road  tests  which  have  been  made. 

THERMAL  CONDUCTIVnT  OF  MATERIALS  AT  HIGH  TEMPERATURES. 

The  next  problem  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  materials  at  high 
temperatures.  One  of  the  greatest  losses  in  furnaces  is  due  to  the 
heat  conducted  through  the  walls,  so  if  we  can  measure  the  conduc- 
tivity of  these  things  at  high  temperatures  we  can  enable  manufac- 
turers to  design  furnaces  which  will  retain  the  heat  to  a  greater 
extent.  Jn  many  cases  the  crucible  is  made  refractory,  the  heat  go- 
ing into  the  crucible,  and  you  want  one  that  is  highly  conductive. 
We  might  be  able  to  show  the  manufacturer  what  refractory  is  the 
most  conductive.  In  all  kinds  of  furnace  work  the  question  of  the 
conductivity  of  materials  is  probably  as  important  as  any  problem 
we  have,  because  it  has  to  do  with  questions  pertaining  to  heat 
interchange. 

In  industrial  processes  enormous  amounts  of  coal  are  wasted,  due  to 
preventable  heat  losses.  The  use  of  insulation  to  prevent  such  losses 
may  involve  other  waste,  due  to  the  use  of  unsuitable,  insufficient,  or 
in  some  cases,  excessive  insulation.  The  elimination  of  these  wastes 
by  proper  design  of  installations  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  thermal 
conductivities  of  materials  at  high  temperatures.  A  number  of 
subsidiary  tests  bearing  upon  the  design  of  apparatus  for  measuring 
thermal  conductivities  have  been  completed.  A  preliminary  appa- 
ratus has  been  tried  out  and  the  final  equipment  is  under  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  you  have  two  possible  problems  confronting  you, 
one  in  the  crucible,  to  get  the  heat  in  the  center  of  the  crucible  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  other  as  to  the  furnace  itself,  to  keep 
the  heat  in  ? 

SPECTROSCOPIC  ANALYSIS  OF  METALS. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  The  next  problem  is  the  spectroscopic  analy- 
sis of  metals.  We  have  a  division  of  metals,  and  one  which  concerns 
spectroscopy.    It  is  proposed  to  develop  methods  of  making  quaati- 
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tative  analyses  of  alloys,  mineral  precipitates,  electrolytes,  etc.,  by 
means  of  arc  and  spark  spectra.  It  is  believed  that  the  economy  in 
labor  and  materials  required  by  these  spectroscopic  methods  will  cause 
them  to  displace  the  ordinary  wet  chemical  analyses  or  assays  which 
are  tedious,  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  insensitive  where  minute 
quantities  or  traces  of  impurities  are  to  be  measured. 

The  material  to  be  analyzed  is  vaporized  in  electrical  arcs  or 
sparks  and  the  spectrum  is  photographed  and  studied  with  reference 
to  the  number  and  intensity  of  spectral  lines  of  each  chemical  ele- 
ment which  is  present.  Spectral  characteriBtics  are  readily  correlated 
with  the  percentage  composition  of  chemically  analyzed  samples  or 
carefully  prepared  alloys  which  then  serve  as  reference  standards. 
The  chemical  composition  of  any  unknown  sample  is  then  obtained 
by  comparing  its  spectrum  with  the  spectra  of  ^andard  samples. 

Thus  far,  practical  methods  have  been  developed  for  solvmg  the 
following  problems :  First,  quantitative  determination  of  impurities, 
such  as  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  which  cause  the  failure  and  re- 
jection of  tin  for  fusible  safety  plugs  in  steam  boilers,  the  maximiun 
unpurities  permitted  in  this  case  being  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
Second,  to  aetermine  the  fineness  of  gold  used  in  the  national  coinage. 
The  usual  assavs  are  insensitive  to  impurities  of  one  one-hundredth 
of  1  per  cent,  but  the  spectrum  method  is  one  hundred  times  more 
sensitive.  It  will  take  one  one-hundredth  part  of  what  the  small 
chemical  analysis  will  do.  Third,  the  analysis  of  platinum  metals 
which  are  widely  used  in  scientific  instruments  and  whose  physical 
properties  are  affected  by  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  im- 
purities. 

It  appears  that  such  spectroscopic  analyses  can  be  made  with  re- 
markable precision  and  require  less  than  one-tenth  the  time  and 
labor  which  wet  mechanical  methods  require. 

surrABnjTY  or  salvaged  steel. 

Another  problem  is  the  suitability  of  salvaged  steel  (usually  old 
rails)  for  manufacture  into  bars  for  concrete  reinforcement.  The 
old  rails  are  being  fabricated  into  bars  for  cement  work,  and  there 
is  a  very  great  controversy  going  on  as  to  whether  that  should  be 
allowed.  We  are  getting  this  steel  and  getting  some  in  the  open 
market  and  making  the  tests  to  see  whether  it  could  be  used.  At 
present  there  is  a  very  great  waste  of  the  old  rails. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  all  melted  down  before  it  is  fabricated  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  they  are  just  heated  and  reroUed.  They 
are  good  rail  steel,  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  that  steel  has  the 
properties  we  want  to  use  in  reinforcing  concrete. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  your  investigations  reveal  any  deterioration 
in  steel  through  use — that  is,  any  granulated  or  crystallized  de- 
terioration in  the  metal? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  suppose  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  steel  sub- 
ject to  very  rigid  service  becomes  more  or  less  granulated  after  a 
while.    But  that  is  a  disputed  question. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  not  such  steel  be  unsuitable  for  any  other 
purpose  if  it  merely  goes  through  the  process  of  reroUing? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  reroUing  would  probably 
^roy  all  of  that,  because  it  is  heated  to  a  softening  temperature 
again.  ^  T 
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The  purpose  of  thesie  tests  is  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
strength  and  reliability  of  reinforcing  bars  rolled  from  salvaged 
steel. 

Sueh  bars  usually  have  a  high  strength,  but  their  use  is  prohibited 
in  much  public  work  and  a  large  proportion  of  private  work  on  the 
claim  of  too  great  brittleness  to  resist  shock  and  to  permit  of  bending 
into  the  necessary  shape  for  reinforcement.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had  expected  to 
supply  for  these  tests  specimens  from  the  reinforcement  used  in  the 
many  road-building  projects  coming  under  their  supervision,  this 
was  found  to  be  impossible  because  most  of  the  Stat^  under  whose 
specifications  the  work  is  done  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  reroUed 
reinforcing  bars. 

The  tests  being  carried  out  to  determine  their  suitability  includes, 
first,  bending  without  previous  heating  of  the  bars;  second,  tests  of 
the  tensile  strength  or  the  bars  before  and  after  being  bent ;  and, 
third,  the  effect  of  applying  a  sudden  blow  to  the  bar. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  bars  tested  have  broken  in  the 
bending  and  of  those  which  passed  the  pending  tests  a  very  sniall 
proportion  of  the  tensile  strength  has  been  lost  due  to  the  faHending. 
So  far  as  the  tests  have  gone  they  show  favorably  for  permitting  the 
use  of  rerolled  bars. 

A  much  larger  number  of  tests  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  having 
the  effect  of  sharpening,  rather  than  settling,  the  controversy  between 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  using  rerolled  reinforcing  bars. 

AMEBICAN    CLAYS    FOB   PAFEB. 

Another  of  these  problems  is  the  utilization  of  American  clays  for 
paper.  There  again  the  regular  fimd  was  not  sufficient,  and  we  picked 
this  as  a  waste  problem  and  put  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  into  it. 
We  are  concentrating  there  especially  on  the  proposition  of  paper. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  American  clays  may  be  used  for  purposes  for  which  foreign 
clays  are  now  being  impoited  and  to  study  the  treatment  necessary 
to  make  these  clays  of  value  to  American  industries. 

Preliminary  runs  have  been  made  on  the  bureau's  experimental 
paper  machine  to  develop  standard  procedure  of  testing,  since  it  is 
necessary  to  make  160  runs  to  determine  properly  the  value  of  Ameri- 
can clays  as  fillers  for  paper.  A  study  is  oeing  made  of  certain  phvsi- 
cal  properties  of  these  clays  in  order  to  determine  in  what  particulars 
American  clays  differ  from  foreign  clays.  Data  are  also  being  ob- 
tained as  to  methods  of  retaining  more  of  the  clay  in  the  paper. 

The  essential  physical  properties  of  all  the  ball  clays  that  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  this  countrv  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  have 
been  determined.  This  includes  the  strength,  workability,  ana  color, 
as  well  as  the  shrinkage  and  porosity  when  fired  to  different  tem- 
peratures. All  these  properties  are  essential  to  the  potter.  Tlie 
results  of  these  tests  have  been  tabulated  and  a  report  has  been  pre- 
pared on  them.  The  results  of  the  tests  show  that  in  point  of  strength, 
color,  and  workability  a  number  of  American  clays  are  entirely  sat- 
isfactory for  pottery  use.  In  some  instances  they  are  superior  in 
these  respects.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  American  clays  require 
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better  treatment  in  burning  than  the  English  clavs.  Due  to  this 
shrinka^  behavior  they  can  not  be  used  successfully  in  the  type  of 
kiln  which  is  prevalent  at  present,  except  by  blending  with  foreign 
clavs. 

It  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  modern  kilns  come  into  general  use 
the  information  contained  in  this  report  will  be  of  great  service  to 
potters  in  making  the  substitution  of  American  for  foreign  clays 
and  making  American  manufacturers  independent  of  foreign  sources 
of  supply. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  found  any  substitute  for  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them.  But  it  is  a  question  of 
quantity  production.    These  various  materials  are  quite  good. 

ELIMINATION  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  GASES  IN  METALS. 

One  of  the  problems  taken  up  under  this  head  was  the  elimination 
of  the  effect  of  gases  in  metals.  One  of  the  principal  items  of  waste 
in  metal  production  and  manufacture  is  caused  by  the  entrained 
gases  included  or  set  free  during  manufacture,  such  as  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  the  gaseous  oxides  of  carbon.  These  gases 
seriously  limit  the  quality  of  a  wide  range  of  metal  products  from 
rough  ingots,  slabs,  and  plates  to  heat-treated,  welded,  and  highly 
fini^ied  surfaced  materials. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  perfected  the  complicated  technique 
for  determining  gases  in  metals,  both  ferrous  ana  nonferrous,  and 
has  begun,  in  cooperation  with  manufacturers,  a  systematic  survey 
of  the  gaseous  characteristics  of  metals  as  dependent  on  manufac- 
turing methods  and  resulting  properties.  This  work  will  be  ex- 
tended to  specifications  of  manufacturing  procedure  to  eliminate 
harmful  gaseous  effects. 

MANinFACTUBE   OF   LEATHER. 

Another  of  these  problems  is  the  manufacture  of  leather  by  the 
use  of  synthetic  tannmg  materials.  You  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  preceding  problem  would  be  assigned  to  the  metallurgical  sec- 
tion, and  the  latter  problem  to  the  leather  section. 

A  study  is  being  made  of  the  nature  of  synthetic  tanning  materials 
in  order  to  determine  methods  by  which  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
employed  in  the  tanning  of  leather  and  to  investigate  the  quality  of 
leather  produced  by  their  use. 

An  analytical  study  will  be  made  to  evaluate  these  materials  in 
order  to  determine  what  is  of  value  in  them  for  producing  leather. 
Their  suitabilitv  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  other  materials  will 
be  investigated  by  making  actual  experiment  in  the  tanneries.  Their 
use  for  shortening  the  time  of  tanning  by  means  of  quicker  pene- 
tration of  the  tanning  materials,  their  use  as  bleaching  agents,  and 
their  use  as  mordants  will  be  studied.  The  leather  prcSuced  will  be 
tested  for  quality  as  to  tensile  strength,  stretch,  resistance  to  moisture 
penetration,  harshness,  and  pliability. 

This  is  a  new  and  important  subject  to  the  tanner,  since  the  use 
of  these  materials  will  increase.  Little  data  now  exists,  and  infor- 
mation as  to  how  these  materials  can  be  used  as  substitutes  for  vege- 
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table  tanning  materials  and  as  a  means  for  shortening  the  time 
required  for  tanning  will  be  a  source  of  conservation  and  elimination 
of  waste.  Samples  have  been  obtained  for  experimental  use,  pre- 
liminary analvtical  data  have  been  secured,  existing  data  have  been 
compiled,  and  certain  experiments  by  tanners  have  been  followed. 
A  complete  experimental  tannery  has  been  designed  and  built  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  use  in  this  particular  investigation. 

Another  problem  we  have  had  to  study  is  the  effects  of  the  use  of 
sulphite  cellulose  extract  on  the  quality  and  durability  of  sole  leather. 
It  is  proposed  by  this  investigation  to  determine  the  comparative 
durability  of  sole  leather  filled  with  sulphite  cellulose  extract,  which 
is  a  cheap  material,  and  sole  leather  filled  with  the  more  expensive 
vegetable  tanning  materials. 

Leather  prepared  by  several  tanneries  under  the  bureau's  direction 
was  received  and  cut  into  soles.  The  soles  were  subjected  to  actual 
service  tests.  Each  pair  of  soles  consisted  of  one  sole  filled  with  sul- 
phite cellulose  extract  and  one  filled  with  ordinary  vegetable  tanning 
materials. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  will  show  tanners  that  this  mate- 
rial can  be  used  successfully  for  filling  sole  leather.  It  will  benefit 
the  tanners,  since  it  is  a  cheaper  material  than  that  ordinarily  used ; 
it  will  conserve  the  usual  vegetable  tanning  materials  for  purposes 
of  actual  tanning,  and  will  utilize  a  large  part  of  the  waste  liquid, 
from  which  the  extract  is  made,  from  wood-pulp  mills. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  have  been  completed  and  will  be 
ready  for  publication  within  a  short  time.  The  results  show  that 
leather  filled  with  sulphite  cellulose  extract  is  as  durable  as  leather 
filled  with  such  vegetable  tanning  materials  as  chestnut  and  que- 
bracho. It  is  as  solidlv  fixed  in  the  leather  as  these  materials.  The 
results  also  show  that  it  can  be  used  as  cheaply  and  to  advantage  by 
producing  a  more  waterproof  leather  in  place  of  such  readily  soluble 
filling  materials  as  glucose  and  epsom  salts. 

CONSTITmON  OF  CEMENT. 

Another  problem  we  have  been  considering  is  the  constitution  of 
cement.  The  physical  qualities  of  Portland  cement  depend  upon  the 
formation  of  certain  compounds  during  the  burning.  The  bureau 
having  determined  what  these  are  and  the  necessary  quantities  of 
each  to  produce  maximum  physical  qualities,  such  as  strength^  it 
has  extended  the  investigation  to  study  the  condition  of  burning 
under  which  they  can  be  produced  in  the  desired  qualities.  Prelimi- 
nary studies  show  that  by  admixing  low-grade  fuels,  such  as  anthra- 
cite culm,  with  the  raw  mixtures  before  burning  the  time  of  burning 
at  maximum  temperatures  may  be  reduced  25  per  cent,  representing 
a  possible  fuel  saving  of  10  per  cent. 

Magnesite  of  domestic  origin  has  been  burned  in  the  experimental 
rotary  kiln  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  equal  of  that  imported  for  use  as  a  plastic  cement.  Before  the 
war  all  magnesite  was  imported  and  domestic  producers  were  and  are 
still  handicapped  on  account  of  the  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
the  domestic  product.  The  source  of  the  domestic  magnesite  is  on 
or  near  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  the  present  high  freight  rat^  it  is 
just  possible  to  meet  the  price  of  foreign  competition  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 
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We  have  also  a  problem  in  connection  with  the  comparative  dura- 
bility of  vegetable  tanned  and  chrome  tanned  sole  leather.  By  this 
investigation  we  desire  to  determine  the  comparative  durability  of 
these  two  leathers,  reliable  data  regarding  which  does  not  exist. 
Suitable  leather  has  been  prepared  by  different  tanneries  according 
to  the  bureau's  requirements.  The  leather  is  to  be  cut  into  soles 
according  to  locations  on  the  hide  and  attached  to  shoes  for  actual 
service  tests.  Chemical  qualities  of  the  leather  are  being  studied 
and  the  suitability  of  the  fillers  used  in  the  chrome  leather  in  order 
to  prevent  fraying  of  the  edges,  to  prevent  slippage,  and  to  secure 
waterproof ness  is  oeing  investigated. 

The  economic  value  of  the  chrome  sole  will  be  established,  and 
data  will  be  secured  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  tanners,  shoe  manu- 
facturers, and  to  the  public.  If,  as  anticipated,  the  chrome  leather 
proves  more  durable  than  the  vegetable  leather,  its  use  will  conserve 
the  vegetable  tanning  materials  and  hides.  Waste  incident  to  repairs 
will  also  be  eliminated. 

Chemical  data  in  connection  with  this  investigation  have  been 
secured.  Between  400  and  500  pairs  of  soles  have  been  issued  for 
actual  service  tests  in  the  Army,  and  the  completion  of  this  work 
waits  upon  the  finishing  of  the  wearing  tests. 

Another  problem  we  have  been  studying  is  the  use  of  mineral 
fillers  for  increasing  the  wear  of  sole  leather.  By  this  investigation 
we  hope  to  determine  the  comparative  durability  of  sole  leather  filled 
with  mineral  fillers  as  compared  with  sole  leather  not  so  filled. 
Methods  to  determine  these  points  will  include  the  preparation  of 
leather  by  different  tanneries  in  accordance  with  the  bureau's  direc- 
tion, and  the  making  of  actual  service  tests  on  shoes  with  the  leather 
secured,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  economic  values  of  the  leather 
produced. 

Commercial  practice  and"  specifications  prohibit  the  use  of  mineral 
fillers  in  vegetaole-tanned  sole  leather  on  tne  grounds  of  adulteration 
and  no  increased  wear.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
introduction  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  mineral  fillers  m  the  leather 
will  increase  its  durability  and  thereby  effectually  conserve  the  hide 
•  supply,  eliminate  waste  incident  to  filling  sole  leather  with  vegetable 
tanning  materials,  which  are  becoming  scarcer,  and  providing  use  for 
certain  of  the  plentiful  and  cheap  mineral  materials.  Leather  for 
this  investigation  is  being  prepared. 

RECLAMATION  OF  LUBBICATING  OILS. 

We  also  have  a  problem  in  connection  with  the  reclamation  of 
lubricating  oils.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  oil  drawn  from  auto- 
mobile crank  cases,  which  is  almost  always  thrown  away,  can  be 
cheaply  treated  to  produce  an  oil  apparently  equal  to  the  original. 
If  it  can  be  cleaned  and  renovated  it  can  be  used  over  again.  This 
used  oil  is  now  being  collected  from  the  larger  garages  in  the  more 
iuiDortant  cities  and  subjected  to  such  treatment.  It  is  also  being 
collected  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  some  other  Government 
departments. 

Such  reclaimed  oil  apparently  has  a  higher  organic  acidity  than 
the  original,  although  it  has  just  as  good  lubricating  qualities  at 
first.   With  high  acidity  has  been  coupled  the  opinion  that  such  oils 
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rapidly  deteriorate  in  lubricating  qualities  with  usage.  The  present 
investigation  is  to  determine  wheiher  this  contention  is  correct  or 
not.  If  not  correct,  then  such  reclaimed  oils  can  be  used  as  the  equal 
of  new  oils,  and  the  amount  of  lubricants  thus  saved  would  amount 
to  many  thousand  gallons  per  day.     The  conditions  and  lack  of 

E roper  data  as  to  the  value  of  such  reclaimed  oil  at  the  present  time 
as  resulted  in  practically  no  attempts  being  made  to  salvage  the 
drained  oil  in  other  than  the  larger  garages  m  some  of  the  leading 
cities. 

USE  OF  FLAX   STRAW   AND  TOW   IN  PAPEB.  * 

One  of  our  most  interesting  problems  is  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
flax  straw  and  tow  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  There  is  an 
enormous  production  of  straw  in  the  West  from  nax  grown  for  seed 
and  that  makes  a  very  fair  quality  of  paper.  The  paper  machine 
was  run  the  other  day  on  this  pulp  made  irom  the  flax  straw.  The 
flax  that  is  grown  for  fiber  is  somewhat  different,  and  that  part 
of  the  flax  used  for  paoer  is  what  is  known  as  tow,  and  we  are  tir- 
ing to  make  the  paper  directly  from  the  tow,  and  I  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  that  and  get  a  good  quality  of  paper. 

By  this  investigation  we  hope  to  find  a  possible  use  for  the  large 
quantity  of  flax  straw  whick  is  now  going  to  waste  and  being  burned 
in  the  northwestern  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  prepare  a 
high-grade  paper  from  suitable  flax  tow. 

Several  cooks  of  pulp  have  been  made,  using  the  sulphate  process, 
which  seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Paper  has  been 
made  both  from  the  straw  and  the  tow,  and  a  reasonably  strong  sheet 
has  already  been  made.  It  would  seem  that  this  flax  straw  would  be 
suitable  for  straw  board  and  cheap  printing  or  book  paper.  The  use 
of  this  material  would  mean  the  elimination  of  the  great  waste  of 
flax  straw,  which  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
yearly. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture  investigat- 
ing that  same  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  are  interested  in  the  plant 
side  of  it,  we  are  interested  in  preventing  the  waste  of  this  material 
and  are  determining  the  properties  of  the  paper  made  from  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  flax  paper  known  as  linen  paper? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes:  linen  is  made  from  nax,  and  we  know  that 
this  flax  straw  will  make  a  very  fair  quality  of  paper. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  find.  Doctor,  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  flax  in  the  plants  that  are  used  for  linen 
making? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  That  which  is  used  for  the  seed  grows  rank, 
and  they  harvest  the  seeds  from  it.  That  which  is  grown  from  the 
fiber  is  planted  very  close  together,  and  it  would  not  be  productive 
of  much  seed.    It  grows  fine  and  tall. 

Mr.  Griffin,  ^lay  the  same  plant  be  used  for  both  purposes? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  mean  the  same  genus  or  plant. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  the  same  plant ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  By  planting  it  close  together  you  get  a  long  fiber? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  size  of  the  seed  is  diminished? 
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HEAT-RETAININO  PBOPKRTIES   OF  BLANKETS   AND  CLOTHING  FABRICS. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.    The  next  problem  we  have  under  this 
heading  is  the  heat -retaining  properties  of  blankets  and  clothing 
,     fabrics.    The  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  study  the  heat-retain- 
ing properties  of  blankets  and  all  fabrics  used  as  protection  against 
cold. 

Before  the  actual  measurements  of  the  properties  of  the  blankets 
which  determine  their  warmth  as  a  protective  covering  could  be 
made  it  was  first  necessary  to  design  and  construct  special  apparatus 
which  would  accurately  measure  the  passage  of  heat  through  the 
materials.  This  apparatus  is  now  being  made.  The  preliminary 
results  would  indicate  that  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers  and  yarns 
is  the  controlling  factor  and  not  the  fibers  themselves.  When  com- 
pleted this  investigation  should  result  in  saving  by  showing  the 
consumer  what  material  is  best  suited  for  his  purpose.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  specify  an  all-wool  fabric  when  a  warm  fabric  is 
needed,  though  a  fabric  made  of  a  cheaper  material  would  give 
ecjually  as  satisfactory  service.  This  investigation  was  begun  a 
Httle  while  ago  for  the  Government  departments,  but  it  had  to  be 
discontinued,  and  we  propose  to  study  the  heat-conducting  prop- 
erties of  these  materials,  with  a  view  to  stating  whether  a  part  or 
all  of  the  blanket  can  be  made  of  cotton.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
sentiment  against  cotton  along  that  line,  and  we  want  to  find  what 
the  facts  are.  It  looks  as  if  that  probably  was  not  dependent  upon 
the  material  that  goes  into  it,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  made.  For 
certain  purposes  it  would  seem  that  the  cotton  blanket  can  be  made 
I  equally  nonconductive  as  the  woolen  blanket.  We  are  trying  to 
!      get  at  the  facts  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  dependent  upon  what? 
Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  way  it  is  made — the  air 
spaces  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Griffin.  The  closeness  of  the  weaving? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  the  way  it  is  woven.  It  applies  as  much  to 
the  woolen  materials  themselves.  The  question  first  arose  because 
the  blankets  bought  by  the  War  Department,  made  of  the  very  best 
wool  and  tightly  woven,  were  not  warm  blankets.  It  was  brought 
to  us  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  at  that  time.  He  said 
that  the  blankets  they  were  getting  did  not  have  the  desired  effect. 
These  were  made  of  the  very  best  wool  and  they  were  very  heavy, 
but  woven  very  tight. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  we  must  infer  from  that  that  the  tighter  the 
fabric  is  woven  the  less  warm  it  is  ? 

Mr,  Stratton.  Yes;  and  easier  to  conduct  heat.  The  best  insu- 
lator we  have  is  eiderdown.  When  we  want  to  make  an  apparatus 
that  does  not  lose  much  heat,  eiderdown  is  our  last  resort,  until  we 
go  to  a  vacuum.  We  have  two  glass  vessels,  one  inside  of  the  other 
and  a  vacuum  between.  That  is  the  thermos  bottle.  The  best  ma- 
terial we  can  use  for  this  purpose,  for  us,  is  eiderdown,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  so  full  of  holes  that  the  heat  can  not  get  across  it ;  it  is  so 
broken  up  that  the  heat  is  not  conducted  easily. 
-22 38 
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UTILIZATION    OF    LOW-GRADE    COTTON. 


Another  problem  that  we  have  under  this  head  is  the  utilization 
of  low-grade  cotton  for  cotton  bagpng  and  fabrics.  This  investi- 
gation was  undertaken  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  low-grade 
cotton  on  hand  and  the  loss  of  good  cotton  due  to  improper  wrap- 
ping, and  the  lack  of  information  as  to  the  use  of  these  low  grades 
in  commercial  fabrics. 

The  work  on  this  problem  is  being  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
several  planters'  and  growers'  associations,  the  associations  furnish- 
ing the  cotton  and  the  bureau  making  the  experimental  fabrics. 
Work  on  this  problem  is  now  well  under  way.  The  necessary  data 
from  the  previous  investigations  on  the  subject  have  been  collected 
and  investigation  made  of  the  available  commercial  machinery  for 
spinning  low  grades  of  cotton.  When  this  investigation  is  com- 
pleted the  results  will  be  turned  over  to  the  manufacturers  and  the 
construction  recommended  will  be  made  on  a  commercial  scale  to 
get  the  necessary  data  on  the  comparative  costs  between  these  types 
of  fabrics  and  the  fabrics  which  they  will  replace. 

As  I  say,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  cotton,  low-grade  cotton, 
for  which  there  is  not  a  verv  jjood  market,  and  it  was  thought  that 
we  might  determine  its  suitability  for  the  material  that  goes  around 
bales  and  for  certain  classes  of  fabrics.  That  work  is  pretty  well 
under  way,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Olr-er.  Are  you  able  to  state  in  that  connection  any  results 
obtained  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  could,  but  they  would  not  be  qualitative  results. 
It  is  very  desirable — we  know  that  waste  cotton  makes  good  paper. 
We  know  it  can  be  woven  in  certain  classes  of  fabric,  but  we  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  get  the  fabric  made  that  we  want  to  use  for 
bagging.  That  will  l^  the  next  step  and  that  will  probably  be  done 
within  the  next  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  think  the  prospects  are  favorable  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  they  are  quite  favorable. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  $50,000  is  being 
expended,  and  which  are  purely  research  problems,  they  have  to 
do  with  the  encouragement  of  industries,  and  I  can'  give  you  some 
illustrations. 

The  first  relates  to  properties  of  materials  at  low  temperatures. 
In  the  refrigerating  industries  and  a  great  many  other  inaustries  it 
is  exceeedingly  necessary  to  know  the  properties  of  these  materials 
at  low  temperatures. 

The  second  of  these  problems  relates  to  the  dimensional  changes 
in  materials  due  to  their  composition  and  as  affected  by  time.  In 
the  manufacture  of  gauges  ana  other  kinds  of  precision  work,  when 
the  steel  is  hardened,  or  if  it  is  made  of  an  alloy,  there  are  develop- 
ments in  time  which  change  the  length,  so  we  need  to  determine 
the  kind  of  steel  best  suited  for  these  gauges  and  which  has  the  least 
changes  in  time  if  it  is  hardened  or  worked  in  any  way.  That  in- 
vestigation is  vital  to  the  manufacturers  of  these  gauges. 

The  third  problem  has  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  optical 
instrument  industry.  There  is  an  industry  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely abroad  before  the  war,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  things  like 
microscopes  and  field  glasses  used  in  large  quantity.    When  we 
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wanted  optical  instruments  we  usually  went  abroad  to  get  them. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  these  manufactories  that  sprung  up 
during  the  war,  and  they  are  struggling  along  now  to  keep  going. 
We  ^-ant  to  assist  them  as  much  as  we  can  in  the  development  of 
their  optical  parts  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  materials.  If 
a  man  is  trying  to  build  up  a  new  line  of  spectroscopes  and  micro- 
scopes and  other  instruments  of  that  kind,  and  he  comes  to  us  and 
consults  with  us  we  advise  him  and  help  him  in  getting  over  the 
scientific  side  of  it,  which  he  finds  very  hard.  It  is  working  out 
very  well,  and  none  of  this  money  is  spent  to  greater  advantage  than 
the  amount  which  is  spent  in  that  one  single  item. 

We  also  have  a  problem  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of 
the  various  processes  of  electro-deposition  of  metals  in  general;  an- 
other in  connection  with  the  development  of  aerial  navigation  in- 
stmixnents,  and  others  in  connection  with  the  fundamental  problems 
concerning  the  quality  of  textiles,  paper,  rubber,  and  leather. 

Then,  we  have  another  problem  that  has  to  do  with  the  properties 
due  to  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  steel  and  iron,  also  a  problem  in 
connection  with  the  expansion  of  materials  due  to  changes  in  tem- 
perature. Those  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that  are  being  solved 
under  that  appropriation. 

INVESTIGATIONS    AND    TESTING    OF    RAILROAD    TRACK    SCALES,    ELEVATOR 

SCALES,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  for  investigation  and  testing  of 
railroad  track  scales,  elevator  scales,  and  other  scales  used  in  weigh- 
ing commodities  for  interstate  shipments  and  to  secure  equipment 
and  assistance  for  testing  the  scales  used  by  the  Government  in  its 
transactions  with  the  public,  such  as  post  office,  navy  yard,  and 
customhouse  scales,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the 
States  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  weights  and  measures  laws  and 
in  the  methods  of  inspection.  You  had  an  appropriation  for  1922 
of  $40,000  for  this  item,  and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  the  same 
amount.    Will  you  tell  us  something  about  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  appropriation  is  for  the  purpose,  first,  of 
tests,  adjustment  and  calibration  of  all  master  track  scales  and  the 
weighing  and  calibration  of  test  cars,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  standard  of  weight  on  railroads  and  in  industry  throughout 
the  country.  These  master  scales  are  the  ones  used  as  the  standard 
for  commercial  track  scales,  and  the  test  cars  are  the  medium  em- 
ployed for  transferring  the  standard  to  the  commercial  scale  under 
t^t.  Reports  are  made  on  each  master  scale  and  tests  are  adjusted 
and  transmitted  to  the  parties  concerned. 

This  item  includes,  in  the  second  place,  the  test  of  commercial 
track  scales  and  other  heavy  capacity  scales  belonging  to  the  Federal, 
State,  or  city  governments,  railroads  and  industries,  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  scale  testing  departments  maintained  by  railroads 
and  industries,  and  to  assist  in  increasing  the  accuracy  of  the  scales 
in  use.  Commercial  track  scales  upon  which  the  freight  on  com- 
modities in  carload  lots  are  important  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
bulk  commodities  in  carload  lots  is  consummated. 

This  work  includes,  in  the  third  ^ace,  the  inspection  and  test  of 
weighing  apparatus  for  the  War  Department,  navy  yards.  Post 
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Office  Department,  and  other  Government  departments  to  determine 
its  accuracy  in  construction,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  procuring  of 
satisfactory  types  for  standard  purposes. 

The  work  includes,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  formulation  and  de- 
velopment of  specifications  for  the  construction  and  installation  of 
master  scales,  track  scales,  and  other  weighing  and  measuring  de- 
vices, of  tolerances,  and  of  methods  of  tests,  adjustments,  and  cor- 
rection of  maintenance  conditions.  This  information  is  being  pre- 
pared and  disseminated  from  time  to  time. 

The  work  under  this  item  also  includes  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  weights  and  measures  officials  in  the  obtaining  of  uni- 
form laws  and  rules  and  regulations  and  methods  of  enforcement 
thereof,  uniform  specifications  and  tolerances,  and  methods  of  test 
for  apparatus;  investigations  of  various  kinds  upon  commercial 
weighing  and. measuring  apparatus,  such  as  scales,  gasoline  pumps, 
leather  and  fabric  measuring  machines-r-especially  new  types  which 
are  being  developed — to  determine  their  accuracy  and  suitability 
for  commercial  use  and  to  assist  the  manufacturers  in  improving 
their  types  of  apparatus. 

The  bureau  has  constructed  in  time  past  three  test  cars.  These  are 
freight  cars  of  a  modern  steel  type,  equipped  on  the  inside  with 
sufficient  weights  for  testing  large  tracks  scales.  The  weights  amount 
to  something  like  100,000  pounds.  There  are  two  of  these  cars  that 
were  in  continuous  operation.  One  of  those  we  can  not  operate 
more  than  half  the  time,  due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  The  tests 
made  by  these  test  ckrs  are  made  at  the  request  of  city  or  State  offi- 
cials. We  test  the  standard  track  scales  of  the  city,  but  the  most  im- 
portant use  to  which  they  are  put  is  in  the  testing  of  the  standard 
scales  used. by  the  railroad  companies.  Most  of  the  principal  rail- 
roads have  a  test  car.  They  have  copied  our  design  very  largely  and 
have  master  scales.  The  master  scale  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
work  because  it  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  test  car,  and  it  is 
always  kept  in  order.  With  this  test  car  we  go  to  the  scales  tested. 
You  could  not  bring  the  scales  here  and  test  them  here. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  tested  eleven  master  scales  and  ad- 
justed them ;  that  is,  the  master  scales  of  the  railroads.  We  have  also 
tested  455  track  scales  and  27  railroad-owned  test  cars. 

I  made  the  statement  when  these  test  cars  were  first  asked  for  that 
if  the  Government  would  establish  this  work  and  build  these  cars  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  railroads  would  have  their  own  test  cars. 
This  is  the  direct  proof  of  that.  We  have  tested  27  of  these  cars  in 
the  last  year.  Through  these  cars  of  ours  we  are  practically  stand- 
ardizing the  track  and  elevator  scales  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  work. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  get  no  cash  fees  for  this  work,  because  we  are 
by  law  compelled  to  test  free  for  the  city  and  State  governments. 
We  never  go  into  a  city  or  district  and  make  tests  of  our  own  accord, 
but  nearly  always  go  at  the  request  of  the  proper  authorities.  When 
we  are  requested  by  railroads  to  test  railroad  track  scales  they  would 
come  under  the  category  of  pay  tests.  The  way  they  pay  for  that  is 
by  the  transporting  of  the  cars  free.  They  transport  the  test  cars 
free.  If  we  had  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  those  cars,  it  would 
amount  to  a  much  larger  fee  than  we  would  get  by  charging  them 
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for  making  the  tests.  Furthermore,  the  fact  of  their  transporting 
those  cars  free  enables  us  to  go  anywhere  at  the  request  of  city  or 
State  government  officials  and  make  the  tests  for  the  officials.  So  we 
confine  this  work  to  the  work  done  by  the  request  of  city  officials  and 
the  railroads  which  handle  the  cars. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  find  the  scales  which  you  test  to  be  gen- 
erally out  of  order? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Of  the  455  track  scales  we  had  tested  last  year  233, 
or  51  per  cent,  passed  the  tolerance ;  222,  or  48  per  cent,  failed  to  pass 
the  tolerance,  and  that  tolerance,  I  might  say,  is  200  pounds  in  100,000 
j>ounds.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
scales.  These  scales  have  gradually  increased  in  size.  We  issue  in- 
structions as  to  how  scales  should  be  installed  and  tested. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  long  are  you  going  to  have  to  continue  this 
work  before  these  scales  are  all  standardized  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  will  have  to  be  continued,  because  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  scales  and  weights  they  can  be  sent  to  the  bureau, 
but  in  the  work  of  testing  these  heavier  scales  and  apparatus  it 
has  to  be  done  by  sending  our  test  cars  to  the  scales.  They  must 
be  tested  at  frequent  intervals,  a  master  scale  at  least  once  a  3^ear. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  not  think  the  States  will  adopt  that 
method  sooner  or  later? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  but  I  think  we  will  still  have  to  test  the  State 
equipment.  These  cars  do  no  more  now  than  to  assist  the  officials 
to  do  their  work. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Could  not  the  States  work  out  an  efficiency  sys- 
tem for  testing  these  scales  and  have  the  test  cars  just  as  well  as 
you  do? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  can  work  out  a  good  test  car.  Some  States 
have  test  cars.  But  we  must  standardize  all  of  those  test  cars 
through  this  test  car  that  we  send  out.  We  have  certain  funda- 
mental standards,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  thing  if  these  tests  were 
not  all  made  on  one  standard.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do.  We 
go  to  the  State  official  with  these  weights  which  are  standardized, 
calibrated  weights,  and  every  time  we  test  his  scales  or  his  car  we 
have  those  standardized  weights.  But  it  takes  us  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  to  keep  the  weights  in  order.  These  enormous  weiij^hts 
of  10,000  pounds  that  we  carry  in  these  cars  are  all  Uiilt  up  from 
a  single  pound  weight,  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  would  be  a  duplication  of  that  work  if  the  States 
were  to  do  it  separately,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  There  would  be  no  uniformity  of  standardization. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  know  something  about  this  business.  Per- 
sonally I  think  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much  anyway,  if  you  do 
lest  these  scales,  because  they  are  subject  to  the  vibration  caused  by 
the  passing  of  trains. 

Air.  Stratton.  We  are  overcoming  that,  and  that  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects being  discussed.  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  a  study  has  been 
made  of  the  errors  due  to  that,  and  the  scale  men  and  railroad 
people,  are  very  much  interested  in  it.  I  suspect  that  practice  is 
going  to  be  discontinued. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  If  you  can  stop  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing,  but 
if  you  do  not  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  a  study  being  made  of  that  and  it  is  bring- 
ing to  light  those  defects.  The  railroads  are  cooperating,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  reference  to  that. 

If  this  were  in  some  other  department  of  the  Government  service 
you  would  put  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  in  this  paragraph  you  have  an  item  for  travel 
amounting  to  $10,00(). 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  railroads  do  not  transport  the  people  who  go 
with  these  cars.  They  transport  the  cars,  and  we  pay  no  freight  for 
that,  but  we  do  pay  lor  the  passage  of  the  people  who  go  with  the 
cars.    They  could  not  travel  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  That  is  just  when  they  go  along  with  the  car? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes ;  and  only  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  must  be  considerable  traveling  done? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  did  have  one  of  these  cars  which  started  on  the 
east  coast  and  went  out  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  came  back  again, 
and  another  one  went  to  New  England  and  returned;  they  are  going 
all  the  time  except  when  laid  up  for  repair  and  adjustment  oi 
weights. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  would  be  glad  to  carry 
these  men  free  of  charge  if  thev  had  the  authority? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  so.  We  pay  for  all  other  forms  of  Govern- 
ment travel.  I  am  not  (juite  sure  that  it  is  the  ri^ht  plan  not  to  pay  our 
own  freight.  By  making  the  arrangements  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  carry  these  cars  we  can  cover  much  more  territory  with  the 
cars  than  we  could  ordinarily. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF   INSTRUMENTS   AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  cooperate  with  other  Government  departments,  engineers,  and 
manufacturers  in  the  establishment  of  standard  methods  of  test- 
ing and  inspection  of  instruments,  equipment  tools,  and  electrical 
and  mechanical  devices  used  in  the  industries  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  practical  classification  for  quality  and  perform- 
ance of  such  devices,  and  the  formulation  of  methods  of  inspection, 
laboratory,  and  service  tests,  for  which  you  are  asking  $100,OdO.  That 
is  the  same  amount  that  you  had  in  the  deficiency  act  for  1922. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  I  have  a  detailed  account  of 
these  particular  problems  taken  up.  These  problems  relate  primarily 
to  the  question  of  standardization.  We  cooperate  with  the  manu- 
facturers in  connection  with  these  problems,  and  in  all  cases  they 
come  together  and  assist  in  this  work;  it  includes  that  form  of  stand- 
ardization known  as  simplification,  where  unnecessary  sizes  and  forms 
are  eliminated. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  standardization  of  the  electrical  instru- 
ments. To-day  we  have  many  sorts  of  those  used.  Those  may  be 
brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  want  to  standardize  certain  types 
of  those  instruments  which  will  enable  the  manufacturers  to  make  a 
fewer  number  and  enable  the  instruments  to  be  interchanged  in 
plants,  and  so  on. 
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Then  we  study  the  subject  of  the  standardization  of  refrigerating 
data.  At  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of  different  data  is  needed 
in  the  refrigerating  industry  for  the  wide  variety  of  their  products. 
They  have  asked  for  a  standardization  of  that  data.  The  bureau  has 
a  good  deal  of  that  data  which  has  been  determined  in  connection 
with  various  lines  of  work,  and  we  have  a  good  many  properties  of 
these  materials  that  have  been  determined  elsewhere,  and  under  this 
item  we  will  get  that  together  and  standardize  it. 

Another  proposition  which  comes  under  this  item  is  the  standardi- 
zation of  radio  equipment,  which  has  come  out  quite  recently.  There 
is  such  a  wide  variety  of  this  equipment  and  so  many  concerns 
making  it  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  specifications  for 
the  radio  equipment  which  would  be  suitable  for  such  purposes. 
Such  apparatus  is  now  sold  in  department  stores. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  is  quite  a  similarity  in  the  wording  in  the 
items  on  page  86  and  on  page  71.  Is  there  any  duplication  of  work? 
Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  these  problems  have  been  assigned  to  the 
particular  departments  in  the  bureau  engaged  in  that  field  of  work, 
and  very  often  you  will  find  that  the  people  who  supervise  these 
fvould  be  the  same  experts  who  supervise  the  line  of  work  under 
which  they  fall. 

The  standardization  of  chemical  appliances  is  put  along  with  the 
testing  of  those  appliances.  This  is  a  different  sort  of  standardiza- 
tion, and  the  next  item  will  give  you  an  idea  in  reference  to  the  stand- 
ardization of  electrical  batteries. 

There  were  made  in  this  country  last  year  three  or  four  hundred 
million  of  the  little  dry  cells  alone,  of  60  different  sizes.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  batteries  came  together  at  the  bureau,  and  in  con- 
nection with  our  experts  they  settled  down  to  six  sizes.  We  should 
perhaps  speak  of  that  as  simplification,  but  in  this  work  that  is  one  of 
the  vital  factors — the  elimination  of  unnecessary  styles  and  sizes. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  done  that  in  connection  with  tires,  too? 
Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  but  this  particular  case  in  connection  with 
electric  batteries  was  done  without  any  difficulty,  and  the  information 
necessary  here  grew  out  of  the  investigations  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment during  the  war.  A  small  allotment  was  made  of  probably  not 
over  ^2,000  or  $3,000,  which  enabled  us  to  get  a  man  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  that  standardization.  That  is  a  very  remarkable  piece 
of  work.  This  conference  I  refer  to  considered  17  different  types  and 
adopted  7  only  as  standard.  They  considered  30  different  sizes  of 
electric-light  batteries  and  adopted  8  of  them  as  standard.  You 
l^rentlemen  understand,  of  course,  the  importance  of  having  a  few 
standard  •  sizes  of  those  things.  There  were  30  different  sizes  and 
they  dropped  to  8. 

The  next  proposition  is  the  standardization  of  paper.  There  is 
the  greatest  variation  in  that.  The  manufacturers  of  paper,  as  well 
as  the  users  of  paper,  are  anxious  to  get  together  and  eliminate  a 
lot  of  unnecessarA'  sizes  and  to  have  a  few  standard  sizes,  and  that 
work  is  in  progress. 

Then  there  is  the  standardization  of  lightinff  equipment.  That 
work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  housing  problem.  They  wish  to 
standardize  the  lighting  equipment  for  homes  of  modest  cost,  the 
lighting  fixtures  as  well  as  methods  of  wiring.  That  corresponds  to 
the  same  kind  of  work  I  explained  in  connection  with  plumbing. 
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Then,  we  are  considering  safety  standards.  That  is  very  essen- 
tial ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  ipiiportant  pieces  of  work 
we  carry  on.  Here  again  we  are  cooperating  with  the  manufac- 
turers. In  fact,  in  every  one  of  these  problems  the  larger  portion  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  manufacturers,  and  our  work  is  in  petting 
them  together  and  getting  them  to  agree.  It  is  work  in  which  the 
Secretary  is  very  much  interested,  and  we  have  employed  two  or 
three  experts  to  manage  and  carry  on  certain  phases  of  it. 

Then  there  is  the  standardization  of  tableware.  In  connection 
with  that  I  might  mention  one  case  in  which  we  suggested  changes  in 
the  variety  of  the  glassware  purchased  by  the  Government.  In  one 
single  purchase  which  came  up  just  recently  the  saving  due  to  stand- 
ardization of  this  tableware  would  have  been  $10,000.  It  was  a 
Government  purchase.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  wide  variety 
of  these  things  which  have  grown  up. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  cooperation  of  the  industries  in  that  respect  is 
only  voluntary? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  exercise  no  coercion? 

Mr.  Stratton.  None  at  all.  We  invite  them  to  come  to  the  con- 
ference at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  agree  among  themselves  to  adopt  these  stand- 
ards? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Absolutely ;  and  the  advantage  of  that  is  that  when 
they  do  it  in  that  way  they  are  apt  to  live  up  to  it,  whereas  if  we 
should  do  it  by  handling  it  from  our  point  of  view  they  would  look 
on  it  as  paternal. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  there  been  any  standardization  of  parts  of  auto- 
mobiles, such  as  nuts  and  bolts? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  The  automobile  people  have  gotten  together 
and  have  probably  gone  further  along  that  line  than  any  other 
industry. 

Mr.  OrRiFFiN.  Have  you  contributed  in  any  way  to  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  very  largelv,  but  they  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  most  cases  and  have  established  some  things  so  well  that 
when  the  Screw  Thread  Commission  came  to  consider  them  they 
adopted  much  of  the  work  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  had 
done. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  have  the  manufacturers  pf  agricultural  imple- 
ments done  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Stratfon.  They  are  just  beginning.  I  had  recently  an  in- 
terview with  officials  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and  with- 
out exception  the  heads  of  the  various  divisions  stated  that  they  were 
anxious  to  do  this  work.  The  object  of  my  recent  trip  to  Chicago 
was  to  confer  with  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  cooperation  of  the  manuiacturers. 
The  war  taught  them  a  lesson.  During  the  war  so  many  of  these 
things  had  to  be  done  that  they  saw  the  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  (lone  anything  in  reference  to  bottles? 

Mr.  Stratton.  A  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Patent  medicine  used  to  be  put  up  in  different 
sized  bottles  for  the  same  quantity. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  had  to  be  done  quite  a  while  ago. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  now  they  are  getting  so  they  mak^  2-ounce 
bottles  of  one  size? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  the  bottle  machine  has  almost  settled  that. 
There  was  a  time  when  you  could  not  fix  the  size  of  the  bottle,  but 
it  can  be  fixed  very  accurately  to-day.  In  the  case  of  milk  bottles — 
in  the  early  days  they  took  advantage  of  the  tolerance  and  would 
make  the  amount  less  than  it  really  should  have  been,  very  often. 
But,  of  course,  the  tolerance  has  been  changed.  We  standardize 
glass  measuring  apparatus.  Last  week  the  manufacturers  of  this 
apparatus  met  at  the  bureau  for  this  purpose. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  standardization  of  pottery.  That 
term  should  not  have  been  used ;  it  is  more  a  question  of  the  stand- 
ardization of  all  sorts  of  tableware. 

Mr.  Oli\t:r.  You  do  not  think  the  profit  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  unstandardized  parts  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  standard* 
sizes? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No.  It  simply  means  that  for  any  industry  you 
can  adopt  a  few  sizes  of  an  article  and  thus  make  the  production  of 
that  article  very  much  cheaper.  We  have  very  many  illustrations 
of  that. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  was  interested  to  know  to  what  extent  the  promise 
of  large  profits  in  the  sale  of  unstandardized  articles  would  prevent 
them  from  adopting  a  policy  that  would  lead  to  economy. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  considered.  There 
would  always  be  in  every  industry  certain  special  things,  especially 
where  they  want  to  get  a  variety  of  styles;  but  most  people  have 
shown  an  opposite  tendency  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  standardiza- 
tion, and  it  does  not  interrere  with  variety  at  all.  Naturally  the 
man  who  wants  a  special  thing  should  pay  for  it,  and  can  do  so. 
There  are  a  lot  of  mstances  of  this.  You  take,  for  instance,  the 
materials  sent  abroad  by  our  relief  associations.  I  had  occasion  not 
long  ago  to  look  at  some  of  these  things.  You  Would  be  surprised 
at  the  prices  they  pay  for  the  things  sent  abroad  by  buying  stand- 
ardized things  in  large  quantities.  Why  should  we  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  same  thing  in  this  country?  Take,  for  instance,  shoes 
for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  They  have  standardized  these  shoes, 
and  there  is  a  specification  for  good  shoes.  One  class  of  Army 
shoes  is  very  good  for  general  purposes  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
I  remember  quite  recently  different  people  tried  to  get  hold  of  these 
shoes.  Because  the  Army  standardizes  on  a  single  lorm  of  shoe  and 
has  them  made  in  large  quantities  they  can  sell  those  shoes  for  $3 
or  $4  that  we  would  pay  $7  or  $8  for.  That  is  true  in  all  kinds  of 
industry,  especially  in  the  wearing  apparel  industry  and  those  cov- 
ering the  ordinary  commodities  or  life.  An  unnecessary  variety  of 
styles  is  one  of  the  most  serious  wastes  in  all  industry  to-dayi 

Air.  Oli\'er.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  to  be  considered  by  our  manu- 
facturers engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Absolutely.  I  can  not  begin  to  tell  you  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  this  comes  up.  Even  since  I  prepared  this 
data,  the  Imnber  expert  in  charge  of  this  line  of  work  went  out  to 
Chicago  and  met  with  the  bed  manufacturers,  the  mattress  manu- 
facturers, and  the  spring  manufacturers.  They  all  agreed  that 
they  must  get  a  definite  size  and  a  definite  standard.  In  addition 
to  that  the  Army  had  asked  the  specification  board,  of  which  I  am 
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chairman,  to  prepare  the  same  thin^.for  the  Govermnent  service, 
and  they  have  gone  quite  a  little  into  it ;  we  have  considered  the  uses 
of  these  standard  things  by  the  Government  services,  and  the  various 
manufacturers  are  going  to  standardize  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  include  any  furniture  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  variation 
there  is  now  in  mattresses,  bedding,  and  beds.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  have  this  standardization.  There  are  two  or  three  departments 
that  buy  beds  and  bedding;  they  have  gotten  together  and  reduced 
the  sizes  of  cots  and  beds  to  a  few  in  number. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  were  speaking  of  rubber  tires.  Have  the  manu- 
facturers of  rubber  tires  succeeded  in  getting  a  standardization  of 
those  tires? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  They  have  eliminated  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
sizes  of  tires.  They  were  one  of  the  first  groups  of  manufacturers  to 
realize  the  importance  of  this,  and  I  suspect  it  was  the  foreign  trade 
that  caused  it. 

There  is  more  to  be  done.  There  is  the  problem  of  the  standardi- 
zation of  enamel  cooking  ware.  The  enamel  people  are  making  a 
very  large  variety  of  sizes.  There  is  the  standardization  of  pipe  and 
of  building  hardware.  We  hope  by  the  standardization  of  tne  hard- 
ware that  goes  into  the  ordinary  house  to  get  the  hardware  people 
to  produce  a  line  of  standard  fittings  that  can  be  sold  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices  to  the  builders  of  small  houses.  That  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  hope  to  reduce  the  cost  of  building.  I  will  add 
here  a  further  statement  of  the  work  of  the  division  of  simplified 
practice. 

CONDENSED   STATEMENT   OF   Pl'KPOHE,    DIVISION   OF   SIMHl.lFIED   PRACTICE,    BVREAV   OF 

STANDARDS. 

The  general  object  of  the  simplified  coniinercial  practice  division  is  to  assist 
in  tlic  reduction  of  size  varieties  in  those  commodities  where  either  the  luiuni- 
facturers,  distributors,  or  users  will  secure  marked  benefit  from  such  simplifi- 
cation. 

In  the  pavinK-brick  industry  the  66  varieties  recently  manufacture«l  have 
l)een  reduced  to  11  by  the  nnitual  consent  of  all  groups  interested.  In  the  allied 
bed  industries — be<lsteads,  8i)ring  beds,  and  mattresses —  simplification  to  secure 
a  recognized  standard  size  for  double,  twin,  institutional,  and  cot  be<ls  is  well 
under  way.  In  the  field  of  dry-cell  batteries  manufacturers  have  agreed  to 
reduce  from  32  to  8  sizes. 

Sindlar  simpUfications  are  under  way  for  starting  and  lighting  automobile 
storage  batteries,  electric  lighting  equipment,  sewer  pipe,  brushes,  roofing  slate, 
doors  and  windows,  various  subdivisions  of  the  household  i)lumbing  equipment, 
and  i)aint  containers.  Contacts  are  being  formed  in  a  wide  range  of  industries, 
and  the  next  y(*ar  should  see  completi<m  of  at  least  50  commercial  slinplifica- 
tions  which  can  be  published  as  Simplified  Practice  Recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  (^(»nnnerce.  These  should  be  of  marked  benefit  in  stabilizing 
employment,  decreasing  stocks  and. investment,  and  increasing  turnover.  Fur- 
ther, su<h  standardization  is  essential  to  reduced  repair  and  maintenance  costs 
and  enlarged  foreign  commerce. 

NECESSITY   FOR  THE    DIVISION   OF   SIMPLIFIED  PRACTICE,   BUREAU    OF   STANDARDS. 

Simplification  of  lines  of  manufacture  through  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary dimensional  varieties  is  already  under  way  In  many  industries.  The  prin- 
cipal inspirations  for  this  work  are: 

First,  the  experience  of  a<lvantagi^  of  the  curtailments  imiwsed  by  the  con- 
servation division  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Second,  the  nee<l  of  reducing  investment  and  increasing  turnover  under  pre- 
vailing comlitions  of  industrial  depression. 
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Both  these  ideas  fall  properly  in  Secretary  Hoover's  general  program  for 
elimination  of  the  enormous  wastes  which  are  eausinjj  a  loss  of  at  least  40 
\\eT  cent  in  .\merlcan  industry  and  business.  Such  elimination  movements, 
if  promoted  solely  by  manufacturers,  arouse  natural  but  unjust  suspicion  in  dis- 
tributing and  consuming  groups.  The  function  ot  the  Government  is  to  bring 
together  all  groups  for  frank  discussion,  secure  the  best  compromise  opinion 
of  all  those  affected  and  give  these  the  moral  backing  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  On  every  hand  we  are  getting  statements  from  leading  business 
men  that  the  simplification  movement  is  vital  to  the  stabilizing  and  greater 
prosperity  of  American  industry  and  commerce,  but  tliat  it  can  only  be  achieved 
under  the  leadership  of  a  representative  Government  department,  free  from 
suspicion  of  domination  by  any  one  interest. 

The  following  list  of  such  simplifications  now  under  consideration  will  show 
the  wide  interest  aroused : 

(1)  Dry-cell  batteries. 

(2)  Starting  and  lighting  batteries  for  automobiles. 

(3)  Wooden  and  metal  bedsteads,  spring  mattresses,  and  mattresses. 

(4)  Sewer  pipe. 
<5)  Brushes. 

(6)  Roofing  slate. 

(7)  All  parts  of  plumbing  equipment  for  homes. 

(8)  Lighting  fixtures. 

(9)  Electric  wiring  systems. 

(10)  Electrical  connectors  and  other  accessories. 

(11)  Clocks. 

(12)  Pianos. 

(13)  Shoes. 

ECONOMIC     VALUES    OF     SIMPLIFICATIONS. 

Simplified  practice — 

1.  Reduces  stocks  and  Investment. 
Increases  turnover. 

2.  Lowers  costs  to  public  through  mass  production.  Incandescent  lamps  re- 
duced from  $1.30  to  $0.16  each ;  similar  large  reduction  in  automobile  costs. 

3.  Lowers  costs  through  quicker  deliveries  from  simplified  stocks. 

3.  Stabilizes  production  and  employment  by  permitting  safe  accunmlation  of 
stock  during  slack  periods. 

5.  Eliminates  waste  from  indecision  in  production  and  use. 

6.  Decreases  selling  expense — inevitable  with  extended  varieties. 

7.  Gives  buyer  and  seller  the  same  vocabulary  and  thus  eliminates  wastes 
from  misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations. 

8.  Concentrates  thought  and  effort  on  cream  of  line — hence  results  In  best 
I>o8Sible  product 

9.  Is  in  line  with  very  active  .standardization  under  way  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries. 

10.  Through  7  and  8  and  because  of  9  tends  to  maximum  enlargement  of 
foreign  commerce. 

11.  Stimulates  investigation  and  development — hence  advances  the  product. 
But  to  secure  any  of  these,  simplification  must  embody  only  "  what  Is  best 

in  present  practice,  no  attempt  being  made  to  force  an  ideal  on  an  unwilling 
industry;  then  improvements  [will]  come  as  a  natural  development." 

I17DOBSEMENT    OF    SIMPLIFIED    PRACTICE    BY    INDUSTRIAL    LEADERS    AND    PROMINENT 

BUSINESS    MEN. 

(R.  M.  Hudson.) 

Industrial  engineers,  managers,  executives,  men  who  are  trained  under 
intensely  practical  conditions  to  appreciate  the  relative  values  of  methods  and 
policies,  men  on  whose  Judgment  and  accurate  decision  rests  the  success  of 
great  enterprises,  are  applying  simplification  principles  to  the  conduct  of  thpir 
business.  Their  individual  testimony  of  the  benefits  so  derived  are  Indispu- 
table, for  these  men  deal  in  facts. 

Engineering  societies  are  indorsing,  supporting,  and  extending  the  work; 
editors  of  trade  publications  are  greatly  interested,  economists  recognize  its 
practical  value.  Government  departments  have  found  its  application  to  the 
commodities  purchased  by  them  have  resulted  in  direct  economies. 
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Our  secretary,  In  response  to  this  great  national  Interest  In  simplification  as 
one  very  practical  way  toward  improved  conditions,  has  set  up  this  division 
to  assist  and  cooperate  in  all  ways  possible  with  the  leaders  of  industry  and 
commerce  and  finance  to  bring  about  this  elimination  of  waste,  establish  lower 
cost  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  higher  standards  of  American 
living. 

The  editor  of  the  Washington  Star  says:  "If  the  work  succeeds  in  a  small 
way,  it  will  confer  measurable  benefits  on  the  people  of  America.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds In  a  large  way,  it  will  underwrite  prosperity  for  future  years,  prevent 
recurring  periods  of  unemployment,  and  thus  assure  to  American  workingmen 
opportunity  for  uninterrupted  progress  toward  better  things." 

E.  N.  Hurley,  prominent  manufacturer  and  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  says:  "We  learned  a  lot  about  standardization  and  its 
benefits  during  the  war,  and  we  welcome  the  simplification  possibilities  it  has 
brought  to  industry.  So  much  good  has  been  accomplished  already  in  this 
direction  we  can  not  afford  to  give  it  up." 

Leon  Thomas.  «*xe<*utive  editor  of  Factory,  a  paper  reaching  nearly  25,000 
fut'tory  nmnajrt^rs.  snys :  *'  Since  the  development  of  interchangeable  parts  a 
century  ajro  no  movement  in  industry  Ims  held  greater  iwssi  bill  ties  than  the  gen- 
eral tendency  toward  slniplitlcation.  Because  of  both  its  practicability  and  the 
share  manufacturers  themselves  had  In  the  initial  testing  of  it  during  the  war. 
this  movement  Ims  continued  in  peace  times  to  demonstrate  its  eflfeotlveness, 
until  it  has  now  gained  such  momentum  that  it  challenges  the  attention  of 
every  manufacturer  who  desires  to  keeji  abreast  of  all  basic  developments  in 
better  management." 

.John  M.  Williams,  secretary  of  Fayette  R.  Plumb  (Inc.),  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  han<l  tools  in  the  world,  says:  "  We  simplified  our  products  by 
elimination  of  1300  items,  sizes,  and  finishes.  The  results  achieved  for  produc- 
tion were  truly  wonderful.  Workmen  had  steadier  incomes;  costs  were  cut 
down ;  shipments  made  more  promptly ;  turnover  of  working  capital  was  more 
rapid ;  and  profits  secured — all  in  the  face  of  the  current  depression." 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  cut  their  line  from  145  to  29  articles  by  simplifica- 
tion and  greatly  improved  their  business  and  the  prosperity  of  all  connected 
with  it. 

The  Music  Industries  Chamber  of  Commerce  aided  their  members  through 
supporting  simplification  to — 

(1)  Decrease  capital  Investment  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

(2)  Eliminate  waste. 

i'A)  Accelerate  deliveries. 

(4)   Reduce  selling  prices. 

Howard  (>>onley.  president  of  Walworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  tells  how, 
through  simplification,  they  found  that  out  of  their  line  of  17,000  items  only 
010  i)roved  to  be  essential  and  worth  conct^ntratlon  of  sales  and  manufacturing 
effort.  He  also  describes  how  simplification  facilitated  the  development  of  a 
suitable  budget  for  his  business  and  opened  the  way  to  other  advantages. 

.Tames  Ilartness,  president  of  the  Jones  &  I^msen  Machine  Co.,  shows  how 
simplification  built  profits  for  six  concerns. 

E.  E.  Parsonage,  general  manager  of  John  Deere  Wagon  Works,  says:  "Sim- 
plification is  a  program  much  more  far-reaching  than  most  business  men  yet 
realize:  Its  avantages  include  not  only  the  manufacturer  but  also  reach  directly 
to  the  distributor  and  to  the  final  purchaser." 

J.  T.  Dorrance,  president  of  Joseph  Campbell  Co.,  makers  of  Campbell  food 
products,  says:  **  We  cut  our  varieties  from  over  200  to  2  principal  lines.  This 
change  was  made  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency,  lower  overhead,  and 
higher  profits— all  the  evident  advantages  that  inhere  in  simplification." 

John  X.  McLean,  president  of  W.  B.  McLean  Manufacturing  Co..  shows  how 
their  business  has  grow^n  twentyfold  since  they  adopted  simplification. 

The  Tonk  Manufacturing  Co.,  builders  of  piano  benches  and  stools,  say: 
"  Knocking  off  nonessential  styles  thawed  out  our  frozen  inventory,  regularized 
our  production,  and  stabilized  our  business." 

Jhe  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  used  to  make  2,000  variet'es  of  product. 
When  nearly  90  per  cent  of  them  were  eliminated  through  simplified  practice 
the  savings  In  investment,  operation,  labor,  and  equipment  were  great. 

A  large  pottery  company  in  New^  Jersey  dropped  their  line  from  1,100  varie- 
ties to  200.  finding  it  paid  them  well  to  do  it. 
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The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  simplified  their  products  to  a  miniraum 
Tariety  and  eliminated  many  manufacturing  wastes,  cut  labor  costs  20  per  cent, 
and  improved  the  quality  of  their  products. 

The  Dexter  Folder  Co.,  manufacturers  of  folding  machines,  cut  their  line 
from  60  to  6  types  and  the  employees  profited  through  more  regular  ^employ- 
ment, the  company *s  customers  profited  through  lower  prices,  better  service, 
tad  more  satisfactory  work. 

W.  R.  Bassett,  president  of  Miller,  Franklin,  Bassett  &  Co.,  industrial  en- 
gineers, says:  **The  most  effective  answer  to  competition  in  business  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  an  equally  good  product  at  a  materially  lower  price. 
Concentration  on  a  single  type  of  product  and  steadfast  refusal  to  make  changes 
will  make  for  far  lower  costs  than  most  manufacturers  who  have  not  tried  it 
can  realize." 

Roger  Babson  says :  "  In  standardized  manufacturing  the  consumer  gets  the 
lowest  prices,  the  workers  get  the  highest  wages,  and  capital  gets  the  highest 
profits.  The  greatest  industrial  power  in  the  world  will  be  that  nation  which 
first  standardizes  its  products." 

ANALYSIS  AND  DISnTRIBUTION  OF  STANDARD  MATERIALS  USED  IN  CHECKING 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  on  page  87  is  for  purchase,  preparation, 
analysis,  and  distribution  of  standard  materials  to  be  used  m  check- 
ing in  chemical  analyses  and  in  the  testing  of  physical  measuring 
apparatus,  traveling  expenses,  including  foreign  travel  that  may  be 
necessary  to  collect  and  make  available  to  American  industries  infor- 
mation concerning  foreign  progress  in  industrial  processes,  stand- 
ardization, testing,  research,  elimination  of  waste,  and  other  prob- 
lems within  the  ftinctions  of  the  bureau,  for  which  you  are  asking 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  these  days  a  steel  manufacturer  makes  steel, 
and  the  public  buys  steel  according  to  specifications,  and  they  make 
a  great  many  analyses  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  steel.  The 
bureau  prepares  samples  of  steel  of  known  composition,  we  will  say, 
containing  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  carbon.  Five  or  six  of  the 
most  competent  analysts  in  the  country  will  be  asked  to  analyze  that 
sample.  We  will  then  have  several  hundred  pounds  of  steel  of 
known  composition  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  know  it.  A  testing 
laboratory  will  take  two  or  three  of  these  samples  and  put  them 
with  their  regular  run  each  day  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  it 
becomes  at  once  a  test  of  their  reagents  and  their  methods  of  analysis. 
Here  is  a  known  sample  which  has  been  analyzed  along  with  the 
other  samples  of  unknown  composition ;  that  gives  a  pretty  good  indi- 
cation as  to  whether  anything  is  going  wroAg.  These  samples  are  very 
popular.  The  universities  use  them  in  their  educational  work.  A\  e 
have  had  to  stop  sending  them  abroad.  They  are  sold,  and  the 
income  last  year  from  these  sales  was  something  like  $9,000,  and  we 
probably  supplied  about  one-half  of  the  total  amount  asked  for;  We 
have  carried  that  work  on  through  our  regular  funds.  We  are  asking 
for  $10,000,  and  that  will  turn  into  the  Treasury  $15,000.  I  believe 
this  item  was  carried  once  before  but  afterwards  omitted.  I  hope  it 
will  be  allowed,  as  it  is  very  urgent. 

automotive-engine  test  plants. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  for  the  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment of  automotive-engine  test  plants,  including  vacuum  and  re- 
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frigerating  machinery  necessary  to  stimulate  atmospheric  conditions 
at  altitudes  up  to  40,000  feet ;  and  supplies,  equipment,  and  operation 
of  laboratories  for  testing  of  engines  and  materials  used  in  their 
constryction  and  operation,  lubricants,  carbureters,  and  ignition  de- 
vices, radiators,  and  cooling  systems,  chassis,  ana  power-transmis- 
sion systems,  and  other  researches  incident  to  the  standardization 
and  development  of  automotive-power  plants,  for  which  you  are 
asking  $45,000. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  covers  the  entire  line  of  work  of  that  sort. 
At  present  it  is  entirely  financed,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
by  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments ;  also 
some  work  for  the  national  advisory  conmiittee.  There  are  many 
of  these  fundamental  principles  involved  in  this  work,  which  are 
necessary  in  the  development  of  military  devices,  that  they  have 
asked  the  bureau  to  work  on  them.  It  is  one  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  work  to  determine  constants. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  have  you  transferred? 

Dr.  Str\tton.  From  the  Quartermaster  Corps  we  have  had  $7,000 
for  actual  tests.  In  this  particular  line  of  work  we  take  the  rear 
axle  and  mount  it  on  a  dynamometer  and  run  it  to  destruction,  and 
they  have  been  able  to  select  the  kind  of  axle  that  is  strongest.  In 
this  particular  case  the  manufacturers  have  also  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome.  From  the  Air  Service  alone  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  automotive-power  plant  problems  was  $105,000. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Will  you  be  able  to  get  the  transfer  of  these  amounts 
another  year? 

Dr.  SxRArroN.  We  do  not  know,  and  that  is  the  trouble.  But  it 
is  exceedingly  unwise  to  run  along  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  only  asking  for  $45,000. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  so  we  can  maintain  our  experts  on  our  own 
pay  roll  and  cover  work  needed  by  the  industries.  The  leading  men 
do  not  like  to  come  to  us  on  the  other  basis.  We  take  up  a  problem 
for  other  departments  on  the  theory  that  we  have  men  to  direct  it; 
the  transfer  provides  for  the  additional  work  needed  by  the  depart- 
ment. How  can  we  do  it  if  we  can  not  depend  on  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  the  transfer  of  funds  ?  Funds  are  transferred  for  solvinsj 
special  problems.  Here  is  a  case  of  a  most  important  field  of  work, 
probably  amounting  to  $200,000,  which  is  run  altogether  on  the 
money  transferred  to  us  from  other  sources,  that  may  oe  withdrawn 
at  any  moment.    We  can  not  hold  leaders  or  experts  that  way. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  $45,000  would  simply  provide  for  the  basis  of 
your  operations,  and  you  would  still  expect  to  get  some  funds  from 
the  other  departments? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  We  have  been  running  along  on  an  uncertain 
income,  doing  departmental  work  it  is  true,  that  some  of  these  fimds 
might  be  cut  off.  I  am  not  worried  about  that  so  much,  because  the 
economy  in  doing  it  in  this  way  is  such  that  they  can  not  afford  to 
do  it  otherwise,  but  the  general  work  for  the  public  is  not  cared  for. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  established  department  for  this  pur- 


Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  even  a  special  building.  It  grew  up  during 
the  war,  for  militar}^  purposes,  and  has  been  runing  along  on  this 
basis.  The  internal  combustion  engine  has  become  so  vital  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  service  alone  that  we  have  had  to  keep 
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this  work  going,  but  we  ought  to  do  more  along  the  fundamental 
scientific  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  that  under  this  item  you  are  asking  for  $6,500 
for  equipment. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  provides  for  measuring  instruments  and 
equipment  of  that  sort  used  in  this  work.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  built. 
We  devised  and  got  up  entirely  a  new  method  of  testing  brake  lin- 
ings which  manufacturers  are  using  now,  and  that  has  become  a 
standard  in  testing  that  kind  of  material.  Nearly  every  test  or  in- 
vestigation requires  equipment,  much  of  it  special,  some  general. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  other  accomplishments  have  you  made? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  this  particular  line  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  investigated  the  hiws  of  radiation,  which 
enable  the  manufacturers  of  all  sorts  of  engines  to  build  their  radia- 
tors on  more  scientific  principles;  this,  however,  was  done  because 
it  was  needed  in  airplanes  by  the  Atmy.  We  have  developed  laws 
of  carburetion  and  developed  the  lubrication  which  is  necessary. 
X  know  of  no  other  work  in  the  bureau  that  has  been  productive  of 
as  many  good  things  as  this.  The  entire  automobile  industry  would 
support  and  have  urged  that  proposition.  We  should  have  had  a 
fund  for  this  clas^  of  work  four  or  five  years  ago  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  take  up  directly  some  of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  gas  engine. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  this  authority  under  the  organic  act? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Some  of  this  would  come  under  the  testing  of  de- 
vices, and  probably  nine-tenths  of  it  would  come  under  constants. 
It  is  true  tnat  much  of  the  data  needed  by  the  military  service  is 
the  same  as  that  needed  by  the  public,  but  we  can  not  run  the  labora- 
tory in  that  way. 

Mr.  GRimN.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  this  work  has  been  done 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  that  the  expense  of  it  has  been  carried 
through  your  other  appropriations? 

Mr.  Stoatton.  Through  transfers  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  other  divisions? 

Mr.  Stratton.  From  other  departments  of  the  Government.  If 
a  special  problem  came  up  one  of  these  men  would  attend  to  it,  and 
it  would  be  done  in  that  division.  But  in  general  this  work  has  been 
carried  on  entirely  by  transferred  funds.  We  need  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  keep  together  the  experts  and  solve  our  own  problems;  it 
can  not  be  run  as  it  is  much  longer. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  what  you  have  done  here  is  to  collate  all  of  this 
activity  under  one  paragraph,  and  you  have  segregated  it  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  work  we  have  had  to  confine  our 
efforts  almost  entirely  to  the  Government  service.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  public.  They  are  much  inter- 
ested in  this.  I^  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work 
now  going  on  in  the  Government  from  the  standpoint  of  usefulness 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  this  information  accrue  to  the  general  benefit  of 
the  public? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  all  of  it  because  it  comes  from  military  funds ; 
but  in  many  cases.    In  most  cases  the  military  department  does  not 
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object  to  giving  out  this  information  when  it  has  a  very  great  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  value.  But  it  is  unfair  not  to  carry  our  own 
part  of  this  work.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  or  keep  experts  on  this 
basis.  We  can  secure  the  assistance  needed  in  the  special  problems, 
but  the  leaders  in  all  classes  of  work  should  be  on  bureau  funds; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  this. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  mean  by  "including  vacuum  and  re- 
frigerating machinery  necessary  to  simulate  atmospheric  conditions 
at  altitudes  up  to  40,000  feet "? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  the  work  for  the  Aviation  Corps  of  both  Army 
and  Navy  it  is  necessary  to  test  engines  under  the  conditions  found 
at  high  altitudes.  It  means  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  chamber 
in  which  both  the  air  pressure  and  temperature  could  be  regulated. 
The  engines  are  run  under  these  conditions;  we  call  it  an  altitude 
chamber ;  it  had  to  be  done  to  avoid  taking  the  aviation  engines  up 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain  to  test  them — to  build  a  chamber  in 
which  we  could  run  them  under  a  partial  vacuum  and  a  low  tempera- 
ture. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  created  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  take  an  engine,  put  it  in  this  chamber— 
we  have  three  of  them  now,  and  they  are  busy  all  the  time  in  work 
for  the  military  departments.*  Foreigngovernments  have  copied  them. 
The  British,  the  French,  and  even  the  Germans  have  copied  that  cham- 
ber. We  were  the  first  to  do  it.  About  a  year  ago  two  British  en- 
gineers were  sent  over  here  to  get  a  copy  of  the  plans. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  those  vacuum  chambers  you  simulate  the  density 
and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  altitudes? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  these  chambers,  which  are  about  half  the  size  of 
this  room,  we  can  run  an  engine  at  any  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
and  any  temperature  within  reason.  We  get  conditions  similar  to 
those  found  at  20,000,  30,000,  and  40,000  feet 

We  found  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  the  same. 
There  is  a  refrigerating  plant  in  there.  We  consider  this  the  boldest 
problem  in  physics  that  these  people  have  attacked  in  the  history  of 
the  bureau.  Many  people  said  it  could  not  be  done ;  it  is  carried  on 
by  physicists,  and  is  sucessful.  I  would  like  to  see  that  work  properly 
cared  for.  It  is  important;  it  can  be  maintained  by  transfer  fimds. 
but  not  directed. 

AUTOMOTIVE  POWEB  PLANTS  RESEABCH. 

Aeronautc  engine  performance. — Test  of  Packard  1237  engine  In  cooperation 
with  McCook  Field;  an  investigation  of  changes  In  engine  performance  result- 
ing from  changes  in  compression  ratio;  fuels  for  high  compression  engines; 
supercharging  of  aircraft  engines ;  test  and  caUbration  of  an  automatic  air-fuel 
ratio  control  for  a  Model  H  Wright-Hispano  aviation  engine. 

Cooling  problems. — Wind  tunnel  measurements  of  heat  dissipation  and  head 
resistai^e  of  air-cooled  engine  cylinders;  development  of  instruments  for 
measuring  air-flow  in  confined  spaces;  airplane  radiators;  air  flow  through 
aircraft  radiators  in  flight;  experimental  development  of  temperature  compen- 
sating and  ballast  recovery  devices  for  helium  airships. 

Lubrication  problems. — Standardization  of  waters  oxidation  test;  investiga- 
tion of  bearing  friction;  action  of  lubricants  under  high-unit  pressure;  low 
temperature  fluidity  tests  of  oils;  fractionation  of  finished  hydrocarbon  lubri- 
cants. 

Fuel  problems. — Automobile  fuel  economy ;  temperature  of  mixtures  of  air 
and  volatile  fuels  necessary  for  complete  fuel  vaporization ;  method  of  measure- 
ment of  charge  preparation  for  combustion. 
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CarbiiretUm. — Fuel  atomization  in  carburetors;  the  metering  of  carburetors 
for  aircraft  under  altitude  conditions  of  air  pressure  and  temperature. 

Po\cer  transmission  systems, — Investigation  of  truck  rear  axles  for  military 
use ;  standard  method  for  testing  brake  linings ;  fan  belt  tests. 

Phenomena  of  combustion. — Investigation  of  combustion  in  an  engine  cylinder ; 
phenomena  of  combustion. 

Ignition. — Electrical  characteristics  of  Ignition  and  starting  systems  for  air- 
craft ;  problems  of  Ignition ;  effect  of  spark  character  on  engine  performance. 

Miscellaneous  problems. — ^Experimental  development  of  small  gasoline  power 
plant  to  operate  field  generating  set  for  charging  storage  batteries. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  RADIOACTIVE  SUBSTANCES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  item  on  page  49  for  an  investigation  of 
radioactive  substances  and  the  methods  of  their  measurements  and 
testing,  for  which  you  are  asking  $10,000.  ^ 

Mr.  Stratton.  Here  is  another  thing  which  has  come  up  within 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  I  have  tried  to  take  care  of  it  by 
taking  the  statutory  people  and  putting  them  on  that  work.  The 
fees  received  for  testing  radium  last  year  amounted  to  $17,925,  and 
the  value  of  the  product  tested  was  $4,200,000.  We  want  enough 
money  there  to  establish  our  standards  in  better  shape  and  to  keep 
a  personnel  that  will  carry  on  this  work.  At  present  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  other  sources  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  this  division  of  your  bureau  practically  pays 
for  itself? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes ;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  GuiFTiN.  By  the  fees  collected. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  maintain  a  similar  laboratory 
at  Denver,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  they  do  not.  They  went  in  for  the  produc- 
tion of  radium,  but  the  Bureau  of  Stanaards  has  always  tested  it. 
We  test  nearly  all  of  the  world's  supply  of  radium  to-day.  Last 
year  there  were  between  four  and  five  million  dollars'  worth  of 
radium  tested  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  people  have  you  engaged  in  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  we  have  five  or  six  engaged  in  that  work. 
It  has  grown  rapidly.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  thing.  If  this 
were  not  tested  and  if  it  were  not  handled  in  this  way  there  would 
be  an  enormous  lot  of  fraud  in  it.  You  can  not  buy  and  sell  radium 
in  this  country  without  the  Bureau  of  Standards  certificate.  The 
instant  anybody  offers  radium  at  a  reduced  price  it  is  sent  back  to 
the  bureau  for  examination. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  whom  do  you  make  the  test  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  For  the  public. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  everybody? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  generally  sent  in  by  the  producing 
company  after  it  is  sold. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  can  you  identify  radium  which  has  been  tested 
from  that  which  has  not  been  tested  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Every  little  tube  is  marked. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  affix  a  seal  on  it? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes.    Our  identification  mark. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  this  item  is  allowed,  that  would  reduce  your  statu- 
tory roll  by  that  amount,  would  it  not? 
88283—22 34 
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Dr.  Strattox.  They  would  go  back  to  their  'former  work.  We 
need  very  much  a  gram  or  two  of  radium.  That  is  not  asked  for  in 
the  estimate,  but  we  need  it  very  much  for  experimental  purposes. 
Radium  is  becoming  to-day  one  of  the  instruments  of  attack;  one  of 
the  things  with  which  you  make  tests,  and  we  have  perhaps  not  over 
a  third  or  a  fourth  of  a  gram  altogether.  Some  day  I  hope  you 
will  give  me  $100,000  with  which  to  buy  radium  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  value  of  the  sample  you  have  for  test- 
ing purposes? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Well,  I  think  we  have  a  five  and  a  ten  and  twenty- 
five  milligram  sample  which  is  worth  about  $100  per  milligram.  In 
all  $20,000  worth  approximately. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  item  on  page  90  which  provides  that 
"during  the  fiscal  year  1928  the  head  of  any  department  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Government  having  funds  available  for 
scientific  investigations,  and  requiring  cooperative  work  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  on  scientific  investigations  within  the  scope  of 
the  functions  of  that  bureau,  and  which  it  is  unable  to  perform  within 
the  limits  of  its  appropriations,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tar}'  of  Commerce,  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  such  investigations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment any  sums  which  may  be  authorized  hereunder,  and  such 
amounts  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  the  performance  of  work  for  the  department  or  establishment 
from  which  the  transfer  is  made."  Will  you  give  us  a  statement 
showing  how  the  transfers  are  made,  and  from  whom  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  will  do  that. 

List  of  lundJt  transferred  to  Bureau  of  Standards  available  fiscal  year  1922. 

February  6,  1922. 
War  Department $417,667 

Quartermaster   Corps $45,000 

(Axle  tests;  tire  and  tube  tests;  battery  investiga- 
tion; analysis  of  materials;  reserve.) 
Signal    Corps 6, 600 

(Sound  ranging  device;  battery  testing;  gas  engine 
testing;    gas    engine    macliine    worlj;    n;acliine    gun 
locator;   radio   standardization;   directional  sending.) 
General  Staff 4,  TiOO 

(Cooperative  inventions  section.) 
.    Ordnance 45, 617 

(Machine  gun  range  measure;  armor  plate;  sole- 
noid coils;  bomb  ballistics;  corrosion  of  small  arms; 
magnetic  testing;  cooper  crusher  cylinder;  air  resist- 
ance; high  speed  air  Jet;  interior  and  exterior  ballis- 
tics ;  mechanical  time  fuses ;  fire  control ;  gauge  design ; 
magnetic  compasses  for  tanks;  steel  for  machine-gun 
barrels. ) 
Air    Service 315,950 

(Aircraft  instruments;  gas  chemical  problems;  bal- 
loon fabrics;  engineering  physics;  automotive  power 
plant  problems;  aeronautic  instruments  investigation; 
sound  investigattion ;  radio  investigation ;  metal  spray- 
ing problems;  ballast  recovering  device;  turn  indica- 
tors; Aircraft  range  indicator;  lens  tests?  photo- 
graphic emulsion.) 
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Navy  Department $137, 100 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair $113,100 

(Turret  stresses;  aeronautic  instruments;  crinkling 
stresses;  fabrics  and  textiles;  gold  beaters  slvin; 
gas  cell  permeability;  metal  fatigue;  duralumin 
girders;  reserve;  bydrogen  production;  blended  fuels.) 

Bureau   of  Ordnance 21,000 

(Optical  glass;  detonator  investigation;  investigation 
of  ballistics;  solenoid  chronographs.) 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  DoclvS  cement  inspection 3,000 

Miscellaneous 27, 650 

C^mst     and     Gemletic     Sur>'ey — Commerce     magnifying 
stereoscope 400 

Reclamation    Senice — Interioj    Department   cement    in- 
vestigation       2,250 

Bureau    of   Engraving  and    Printing — Treasury   electro- 
deposition   metals : 2,500 

rnite<l  States  Shipping  Board  paint  investigation 5,  (X)0 

Advisory  committee  for  aeronautics,  aerodynamics,  and 
automotive  power-plant   investigation 17,500 

Total L 582,  417 

BENEFITS   TO    INDUSTRIES    RESULTING   FROM    WORK   OF    BUREAU. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  reference  to  the  activities  of  your  bureau,  is  it 
not  possible  that  it  may  be  char^^ed  with  encroaching  within  the 
limits  of  paternalism?  The  activities  which  you  indulge  in  take 
the  place  of  activities  which  have  heretofore  been  performed  hj  pri. 
vate  individuals  and  corporations,  by  railroads  and  public  utilities, 
<Io  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  My  answer  to  that  has  always  been  that  the 
bureau's  work  serves  to  stimulate  other  work  by  individuals.  We 
can  not  do  one-tenth  part  of  all  of  it,  and  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
designate  it  I  would  say  that  it  is  fraternal  instead  of  paternal.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  a  single  police  duty  in  the  bureau,  or  a  single 
duty  as  to  which  that  charge  could  be  made. 

In  the  first  place,  our  work  is  along  the  line  of  helping  industries 
to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  (triffin.  In  this  respect  you  are  going  prettv  near  the  line, 
perhaps,  in  making  researches  conducted  heretofore  by  private 
industries  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  were  not  before  made  at  all.  If  they  have 
been  made  before  in  an  industry,  then  we  had  no  business  making 
them.  -The  kind  of  problems  we  take  up  are  problems  which  the 
industry  probably  could  not  solve  at  all  for  the  lack  of  equipment 
or  of  scientific  men.  They  are  essentially  scientific,  and  funda- 
mentally they  are  problems  which  are  vital  to  industry  as  a  whole, 
and  our  object  is  to  help  industry  in  every  case  to  organize  its  inves- 
tigational work,  and  many  laboratories  have  grown  out  of  our  work 
for  the  industries,  but  there  is  a  class  of  work  that  is  most  economi- 
cally done  at  a  central  place. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  your  work  may  be  regarded  as  being  educa- 
tional? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is,  indeed ;  it  is  more  than  educational,  because 
in  all  of  this  matter  of  fundamental  standards  it  is  absolutely 
essential. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  making  researches  in  science  and  enlarging 
the  field  of  science? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  field  of  technical  and  scientific 
research  standards  of  measurement  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
development  of  industry,  and  they  must  come  from  one  place  and 
must  be  provided  by  the  Government.  This  work  of  developing 
standards  promotes  industry  and  helps  the  development  of  industry. 
In  these  other  standards  quality,  periormance,  etc.,  are  not  absolutely 
essential;  people  will. arrive  at  something  of  their  own  accord  in 
one  way  or  another.  But  if  we  can  bring  uniformity  in  that  class 
of  standards  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  gnd  in  many  cases  is  as  essen- 
tial as  the  other  standards. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  result  of  your  activities 
in  lowering  the  cost  of  materials? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  have  not  any  details  of  that.  I  could  go  into  a 
great  many  cases  where  the  cost  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  (triffin.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  the  accomplish- 
ments of  your  bureau  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  general 
welfare  by  reducing  the  cost  of  materials. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  should  say  in  this  way,  that  the  investigations 
regarding  the  properties  of  materials  have  enabled  people  to  use 
them  more  economically.  In  former  cases  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
things  safe  by  extra  weight,  or  more  of  the  material.  With  the 
proper  facts  before  you  the  thing  can  be  made  strong  enough  to  have 
a  structure  large  enough  but  no  larger. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  notice  you  pointed  out  that  you  have  cheapened 
the  construction  of  crucibles  very  materially. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Glass  pots. 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  $70  down  to  about  $8  or  $10. 

Mr.  Stratton.  By  the  introduction  of  the  testing  process.  That 
is  possible  because  of  our  work  upon  clay. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  that  been  reflected  in  the  general  open  market? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  visited  a  glass  plant  in  Baltimore  not 
long  ago  in  which  they  used  that  method  altogether. 

The  pottery  manufacturers  got  together  and  sent  us  the  bodies 
they  were  using  and  we  prescribed  a  body  for  their  use  which  changed 
the  construction  of  any  number  of  them,  making  them  better. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Along  the  line  of  Mr.  Griffin's  question  have  you  had 
complaints  from  any  private  business  that  you  are  encroaching  on 
work  that  they  desire  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  I  can  remember  of  two  only,  where  some 
private  testing  laboratory  complained  that  we  were  doing  testing 
that  they  should  do.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  we  never  do  testing 
of  that  sort  for  private  individuals,  with  this  exception,  the  large 
testing  machine  we  have  there,  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  coimtry,  is  used  wheii  a  manufacturer  brings  in  anything  to 
be  tested  which  we  think  is  very  vital  to  his  business.  In  that  case 
we  will  test  it  if  we  have  the  time  and  he  pays  for  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  would  be  justified  in  doing  that  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving  life. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  We  try  to  work  out  the  standards  and  meth- 
ods to  be  employed  by  the  private  testing  laboratories,  and  we  en- 
courage their  establishment.  We  have  had  one  or  two  complaints 
of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  There  are  no  facilities  afforded  for  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness to  carry  on  the  large  research  work  which  you  carry  on  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  They  could  not  do  it.  Take  an  industry 
which  is  goin^  to  establish  a  research  laboratory.  The  first  thing  thev 
have  to  have  is  a  method  for  measuring  temperature,  and  our  work 
makes  their  work  possible.  They  could  not  carry  it  on  without  our 
work. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  make  mention  of  the  num- 
ber of  requests  that  come  to  you  from  all  lines  of  business  showing 
their  interest  and  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Standanfi 
in  the  work  you  are  doing? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  tabulated  information  of  that  sort 
for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  should  say  that 
inquiries  of  that  kind  by  mail,  perhaps,  amount  to  40  or  50  a  day. 
But  the  greatest  work  of  that  kind  we  are  doing,  and  the  thing  that 
counts  for  more  than  anything  else,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  personal 
visits  of  these  people.  If  you  go  out  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
to-day  you  will  find  a  number  of  manufacturers  there,  each  one  en- 
gaged in  a  particular  field  of  work  in  which  he  wants  help. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  To  what  extent  are  you  prepared  to  do  research 
work  in  connection  with  electrical  furnaces? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  use  it  a  great  deal.  In  the  metallurgical  de- 
partment there  are  several  of  those  furnaces. 

Mr.  HrrcHiNsoN.  Are  you  well  prepared  to  do  that  work? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Vp  to  tfie  size  we  need ;  up  to  a  ton,  but  not  larger 
than  that.  The  Navy  Department  wanted  a  special  steel;  they 
wanted  to  try  out  a  small  quantity  as  to  its  suitability  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose.  We  made  the  ingot  and  rolled  it  for  them.  To  have 
done  that  in  a  large  mill  would  have  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
With  the  little  mill  we  have  that  was  a  question  of  perhaps  a  run  of 
a  day  or  two.    That  is  a  thing  which  is  very  valuable  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  OltIver.  Does  that  require  very  heavy  voltage  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  consumes  a  lot  of  current,  but  the  electrical  fur- 
nace has  come  into  the  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  a  great  number 
of  our  brass  foundries  are  using  it.  It  is  growing  more  and  more 
every  day. 


Friday,  February  3,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  GEOEOE  E.  PUTNAM,  COMMISSIONEE  OF 
UGHTHOTTSES;  ME.  JOHN  S.  CONWAT,  DEPVTT  COMMISSIONEE, 
AND  ME.  E.  C.  GILLETTE,  SVPEEINTENDENT  OF  NAVAL  CON- 
STETTCTION,  BTTEEAV  OF  UGHTHOVSES,  DEPAETMENT  OF  CQM- 
MEECE,  AND  CAPT.  H.  D.  SING,  BALTIMOEE,  MD.,  STTPEEIN- 
TENDENT  OF  THE  FIFTH  UGHTHOTISE  DISTEICT. 

DUTIES  AND   ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Commissioner,  and  tell  us,  in 
a  general  way,  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Lighthouse  Service  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
maintaining  aids  to  navigation  on  all  the  coasts  under  the  jurisdic* 
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tion  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Panama.  For  the  coasts  of  all  the  other  outlying  terri- 
tories, inchiding  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Samoa,  ana  Porto 
Rico,  the  liirhtinff  and  marking  is  cared  for  by  this  service. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  You  might  state  how  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Panama  are  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  Phillippine  Islands  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment has  its  own  lighthouse  service,  which  is  maintained  entirely  out 
of  the  revenues  of  that  government.  We,  however,  have  given  them 
advice  and  information  from  time  to  time,  and  the  chief  of  their 
service  came  last  year  and  spent  several  months  in  our  office  to  learn 
about  the  methods  of  operating  our  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  that  always  so  from  the  beginning  of  our  juris- 
diction there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  United  States  has  never  maintained 
the  lighthouse  service  in  those  islands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  they  had  a 
lighthouse  service,  I  suppose,  more  or  less  efficient? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  the  Government  of  Spain  was  maintaining 
lighthouses  there.  I  served  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  a'bout  six 
years,  as  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Survey  and  had  charge  of  the  sur- 
veying of  the  islands  and  was  rather  familiar  with  the  lighthouse 
system.  The  Spanish  Government  had  built  some  good  lighthouses 
and  had  some  nne  towers,  but  they  had  not  a  complete  system  and 
it  has  been  considerably  extended  under  American  jurisdiction. 

In  the  case  of  Panama,  there  was  a  special  arrangement  made  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission for  the  commission  to  undertake  the  lighting  of  the  canal 
and  the  lights  at  either  end  of  the  canal.  Congress  had  authorized 
this  service  to  go  ahead  with  the  lighting  of  the  approaches  to  the 
canal,  but  as  long  as  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  was  lighting  the 
canal,  it  was  considei'ed  simpler  for  them  also  to  maintain  the  lights 
at  either  end.  We  have  cooperated  with  them  in  that  work,  but  it 
has  been  maintained  and  paid  for  by  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

This  service  maintains  approximately  16,000  aids  to  navigation.  It 
is  the  most  extensive  Lighthouse  Service  in  the  world,  under  one  juris- 
diction. Of  course,  the  British  Empire,  probably  as  a  whole,  may 
have  as  laree  a  service,  but  it  is  divided  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
various  self-governing  dominions.  Even  on  the  British  Isles,  they 
have  three  jurisdictions  for  their  lighthouse  system. 

These  16,000  aids  consist  of  lighthouses,  light  vessels,  lighted 
buovs,  whistling  and  bell  buoys,  unlimited  buoys,  beacons,  fog  signals, 
radio  signals,  and  submarine  bells.  There  is  quite  a  wide  variety  of 
aids  that  is  maintained ;  the  most  important  being  the  lighthouses, 
light  ships,  lighted  buoys  and  fog  signals.  It  reouires  the  services 
of  nearly  6,000  persons  to  operate  this  service.  These  are  divided 
between  the  light  keepers  at  the  light  stations;  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  lighthouse  tenders,  which  are  vessels  used  to  supply  the  Hght 
stations,  buoys,  and  light  vessels;  the  crews  of  the  light  vessels;  the 
engineering  and  administrative  force ;  and  the  construction  force  for 
buuding  and  repairing  the  lighthouses,  docks,  and  so  on.  There  are 
a  number  of  different  classes  of  emplovees  in  the  service. 

The  service  is  operated  with  a  small  central  office  here  m  Wash- 
ington and  19  district  offices,  the  whole  country  being  divided  into 
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19  lighthouse  districts,  with  a  superintendent  in  charge  of  each  one. 
Capt  King,  who  is  pre^sent,  is  the  superintendent  of  the  fifth  light- 
house district,  with  headquarters  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  chart  which  I  have  here  shows  the. division  of  the  country 
into  lighthouse  districts,  beginning  with  the  first  district  on  the 
coast  of  Maine ;  the  second  includes  the  coast  of  Massachusetts ;  the 
third  district  includes  the  approaches  to  New  York,  from  Narra- 
^ansett  Bay,  at  one  extremity,  to  Delaware  Bay  at  the  other  extrem- 
ity, and  including  also  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champlain. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  jurisdiction  over  the  lighthouses  on  the 
Hudson  River? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  the  head  of  navigation,  and 
including  Lake  Champlain  also.  The  other  districts — ^the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  districts — follow  the  Altantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
to  the  Mexican  boundary.  The  ninth  district  includes  the  West 
Indies,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  lights  at  Guantanamo  in 
Cuba ;  the  lighthouse  on  Navassa  Island  on  the  route  to  the  Panama 
Canal  (every  steamer  going  to  Panama  passes  that)  ;  and  the  serv- 
ice also  maintains  three  fights  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Carribean  Sea.  They  are  on  coral  reefs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  urgent  request  of  shipping  on  the 
Gulf  they  were  put  there  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  also  have  jurisdiction  over  lights  on  the 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  I^UTNAM.  Yes,  sir.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  districts 
cover  the  Great  Lakes ;  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  dis- 
tricts cover  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  thirteenth 
district  being  the  upper  Mississippi;  the  fourteenth  the  Ohio;  and 
the  fifteenth  the  lower  Mississippi.  We  have  about  2,000  lights  all 
together  in  those  rivers.  They  are,  of  course,  quite  a  different 
system  from  the  coast  lighting ;  they  are  small  lights  maintained  in 
a  very  inexpensive  way.  Tne  sixteenth  district  is  Alaska;  the 
seventeenth  district  the  coasts  of  Washington  and  Oregon;  the 
eighteenth  district  the  coast  of  California;  and  the  nineteenth  dis- 
tnct  covers  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Samoa,  Guam,  all  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  excepting  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

In  each  one  of  those  districts  there  is  an  office  headquarters  for 
the  district.  For  instance,  there  is  one  at  Portland,  one  at  Boston^ 
one  on  Staten  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  and  so  on.  At  that  dis 
trict  office  there  is  a  superintendent  in  charge  and  one  or  two  as- 
sistant superintendents,  according  to  the  size  of  the  district,  a  chief 
clerk,  and  other  clerical  employees.  In  most  of  the  districts  there 
is  also  a  small  construction  force  and  a  mechanician,  who  is  sent 
out  to  the  lighthouses  and  fog  signals  when  there  is  trouble.  There 
is  also  connected  with  this  district  office  a  depot  containing  store- 
houses, repair  shop,  wharves  for  the  landing  of  the  vessels;  from 
this  district  depot  the  supplies  are  sent  to  the  light  stations  and 
light  vessels;  tne  apparatus  in  need  of  repair  is  brought  in  and 
overhauled ;  the  lightships  are  brought  to  the  depot  for  overhauling, 
repair,  and  outfitting. 

On  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  we  maintain  what  is  called  a  general 
lighthouse  depot.  The  station  there  is  a  sort  of  general  purchasing 
stetion  for  the  whole  service.    Also  we  have  a  small  manufacturing 
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plant,  lamp  shop,  and  plate  shop  for  making  and  repairing  buoys, 
and  so  on.  A  great  deal  of  the  special  work  for  the  other  districts 
is  done  in  the  shop  at  Staten  Island;  a  good  many  of  the  special 
supplies  are  purchased  there.  The  general  supply  of  kerosene  for 
the  service  is  mostly  purchased  on  a  contract  through  that  station. 
The  plan  is  to  do  at  Staten  Island  whatever  can  be  done  to  b^ 
advantage,  but  wherever  supplies  can  be  obtained  cheaper  locally 
we  always  take  advantage  of  the  local  market.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  special  apparatus  in  our  service  which  can  be  handled  to 
best  advantage  at  one  station  like  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  is  your  headquarters  for  the  district  on  the 
Great  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  headquarters  for  the  tenth  district  is  at  Buffalo, 
for  the  eleventh  at  Detroit,  and  for  the  twelfth  at  Milwaukee.  The 
eleventh  district  includes  L^ke  Huron  and  Ldike  Superior  and  the 
Detroit  River. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  a  supply  house  up  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  supply  depot  at  Detroit,  separate 
from  the  office  there.  One  of  the  items  which  I  will  bring  up  later 
has  to  do  with  that  depot. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  a  general  shop  in  each  district! 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  a  general  shop.  We  have  a  depot  for  the  dis- 
trict, a  district  supply  depot.  The  only  general  supply  depot  for 
the  service  is  this  one  at  Staten  Island,  K.  Y. 

There  are  about  50  light  vessels  maintained  on  stations.  The  most 
important  of  those  is  Nantucket  Lightship.  Nearly  every  vessel 
coming  from  Europe  sights  this  lightship  first  on  approaching  this 
coast.  There  is  a  light  ship  off  Cape  Hatteras  called  the  Diamond 
Shoals  Lightship.  Each  of  the  lightships  has  its  regular  com^e- 
ment  of  men,  and  all  these  outside  ships  are  self-propelled  vessels. 

NUMBER   OF   VESSELS. 

Mr.  Shreve,  How  many  tenders  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  about  55  lighthouse  tenders  and  64  light- 
ships. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  about  120  vessels  of  all  sorts  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  About  120  vessels. 

In  our  headquarters  in  Washington,  which  is  the  headquarters  for 
this  entire  service,  there  are  only  40  employees.  For  a  service  of 
6,000  persons,  we  believe  that  40  persons  only  in  Washington  is  a 
record.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  service  which  is  conducted 
with  so  small  a  proportion  here.  I  think  that  is  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tem of  consideraole  decentralization.  The  responsible  and  technical 
work  is  largely  handled  through  the  district  offices,  and  the  office 
here  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole  service  and 
handles  the  work  in  relation  to  the  department  and  other  depart- 
ments. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES   IN   LIOHTHOUSB  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, if  you  would  give  us  a  detailed  list  of  the  classifications  in 
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your  semce,  and  how  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  different 

positions. 
Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  here  a  small  organization  chart. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Just  show  the  number  of  classifications  and  the 
number  of  men  employed. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  read  that  right  now.  The  total  number  of 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  on  June  30,  1921,  was  5,922. 
That  was  a  reduction  of  80  from  the  previous  year;  we  made  a  small 
reduction  last  year.  Of  this  number,  94  were  the  bureau  officers, 
engineers,  draftsmen,  district  superintendents,  and  technical  as- 
sistants. That  94  is  really  the  technical  staff  of  the  service,  and  very 
largely  those  men  are  engineers.  The  principal  officers  of  the  serv- 
ice and  most  of  the  district  officers  are  engineers  trained  in  the 
lighthouse  work — civil,  mechanical,  and  marine  engineers  and  ex- 
perts trained  in  lighthouse  work. 

Of  clerks,  messengers,  and  janitors  there  were  154.  That  is  the 
clerical  force,  both  here  in  Washington  and  in  these  19  district 
offices,  a  very  small  force  considering  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
service. 

The  depot  keepers  and  assistants,  including  laborers,  were  110. 
They  are  the  men  at  the  depots  and  at  the  general  depot  on  Staten 
Island. 

Of  light  keepers  and  assistants  there  were  1,474. 

Laborers  in  charge  of  minor  lights,  255.  Those  are  men  who  are 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  "Keepers  of  lighthouses";  they  are 
really  assistants  to  the  light  keepers. 

Laborers  in  charge  of  post  lights — that  refers  to  lights  on  the 
rivers — 1^95. 

Custodians  of  reservations,  15. 

Officers  and  crews  on  tenders  and  light  vessels,  1,870. 

Field  force  for  construction  and  repair,  316.  Those  are  regis- 
tered positions.  The  unregistered  positions — those  are  temporary 
employees — ^239. 

In  our  central  office  here  in  Washincrton  we  have  two  chief  officers, 
who  are  the  administrative  officers  oi  the  service,  both  engineers — 
Mr.  Conway  and  mvself .  There  are  three  other  technical  divisions — 
one  under  the  chief  constructing  engineer,  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction division,  which  handles  the  designing  and  construction  of 
all  lighthouses,  buildings,  wharves,  and  all  land  structures.  The 
preliminary  work  is  done  in  the  district  office,  but  all  the  work  is 
reviewed  and  revised  in  the  Washington  oftice  and  suggestions  or 
chan^  made  as  experience  warrants.  There  is  a  marine  engineering 
division,  under  the  superintendent  of  naval  construction,  which 
looks  after  the  designing,  construction,  and  repair  of  all  vessels  of 
the  service  and  all  floating  equipment.  That  includes  120  vessels 
and  many  thousands  of  buoys.  We  maintain  over  8,000  floating  aids 
besides  vessels.  Then  there  is  the  hydrographic  division,  which 
looks  after  the  publication  of  information  with  reference  to  aids  to 
navigation,  and  verifies  the  positions  of  the  aids,  sees  that  everything 
is  properly  located,  and  furnishes  information  to  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  on  whose  charts  the  positions  of  the  aids  is  shown 
graphically.  This  division  also  prepares  the  light  lists  and  buoy 
fists,  describing  the  16,000  aids  that  are  maintained  and  the  notices 
to  mariners  showing  changes.  ^  j 
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The  balaace  of  the  organization  in  Washington  is  the  business 
organization,  handling  the  work  of  contracts,  appointments,  and 
accounts — all  under  a  chief  clerk. 

HISTORY   OF   SERVICE. 

That  covers  the  main  features.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  the 
history  of  this  service ;  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest.  The  lighthouse 
svstem  of  the  United  States  was  provided  for  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Federal  Congress  in  August,  1789.  It  was  the  first  public  work 
and  the  first  technical  work  of  the  Government  provided  for  by  law. 
It  was  originally  placed  under  the  Treasury  Department,  and  for 
the  first  few  years  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  then  Alexander 
Hamilton,  personally  conducted  the  lighthouse  work,  looking  after 
the  details.  We  have  in  our  office  records  showing  the  attention  given 
to  this  work  by  Hamilton  himself.  For  the  first  six  administrations 
we  have  many  documents  signed  by  the  various  Presidents  approving 
details  of  lighthouse  work.  There  are  a  number  bearing  the  indorse- 
ment of  Washington  in  his  own  handwriting.  One  of  particular  in- 
terest was  in  regard  to  a  buoy  chain  in  the  Delaware  River  that  was 
lost,  and  this  indorsement,  written  in  Washington's  own  hand,  ap- 
proves the  purchase  of  a  new  chain,  but  he  asks  whether  th^re  is  any 
possibility  of  recovering  the  old  one. 

The  service  remained  in  the  Treasury  Department  until  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1903,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  that  department.  From  1852  to  1910  it  was  con- 
ducted by  what  was  known  as  the  lighthouse  board.  That  was  a 
board  of  three  Army  officers,  three  naval  officers,  and  two  civilians, 
all  of  whom  were  detailed  for  this  work  without  special  compensa- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  board  was  usually  a  naval  officer,  but 
Prof.  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  chair- 
man for  seven  years. 

In  1910  Congress  discontinued  the  lighthouse  board,  although  it 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  in  building  up  the  lighthouse 
system  of  the  country.  The  reason  for  the  discontinuance,  I  think, 
was  that  it  was  a  rather  complicated  system  to  conduct  so  large  an 
organization,  and  the  chairman  of  the*  board  had  no  direct  adminis- 
trative authority;  the  board  itself  was  the  administrative  agency, 
and  the  system  apparently  did  not  meet  the  ideas  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  who  were  handling  lighthouse  work,  and  this  reorganiza- 
tion law  was  passed  in  -1910,  and  the  present  organization  is  what  I 
have  already  described  to  vou.    It  is  a  simple  bureau  organization. 

There  is  still  some  relation  Avith  these  other  services.  In  the  three 
river  districts  I  mentioned  Army  engineers  are  still  the  superintend- 
ents, as  was  authorized  in  this  reorganization  law ;  the  reason  being 
that  the  Army  engineers  are  in  charge  of  improvements  along  those 
rivers,  and  it  was  thought  there  was  some  advantage  in  their  con- 
tinuing to  be  in  charge  of  the  lighting  of  the  rivers. 

While  the  system  was  operated  under  the  lighthouse  board,  each 
lighthouse  district  had  a  naval  officer  as  inspector,  who  had  charge 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  district,  and  an  Army  engineer  who  had 
charge  of  the  construction  work  and  en^neering  in  the  district. 
These  two  officers  had  separate  organizations,  separate  ofljces,  and 
separate  tenders,  and  neither  one  had  authority  over  the  whole  dis- 
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trict — each  one  had  authority  only  over  his  portion  of  the  work. 
Tliat  was  one  of  the  difficulties  that  arose — this  division  of  authority 
in  the  districts — ^and  it  was  thought  the  complicated  system  led  to 
some  unnecessary  expense. 

Mr.  SHRfiVE.  Are  there  any  Army  and  Navy  officers  assigned  now 
to  the  service,  except  in  those  three  districts  you  mention  ? 

Mr.  PiTTXAM.  Tliat  is  all;  only  three  who  are  on  that  duty.  We 
have  authority  under  the  law  to  consult  the  Army  engineers  in  re- 
gard to  engineering  work  when  necessary,  and  occasionally  that  has 
been  done. 

We  have  another  relation  to  these  two  branches  of  the  military 
service.  Congress  passed  a  law  in  1916  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  either  the  War  or  Nav^ 
Departments  in  time  of  military  necessity.  It  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  discretion,  to  do  this,  and  in  1917,  when  we  entered  the 
war  in  Europe,  the  President  did  transfer  a  part  of  the  force  tem- 
porarily to  the  War  Department  and  finally  about  one-quarter  of 
our  whole  service  to  the  Navy  Department  for  duty  under  the  Navy 
Department  in  connection  with  military  operations.  This  part  of 
the  service,  however,  still  conducted  the  lighthouse  work  and  still 
worked  under  our  bureau  organization  here,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  subject  to  orders  that  might  be  given  by  the  naval  officers 
of  the  various  districts.  It  was  a  rather  complicated  system,  but 
worked  out  fairly  well  under  all  the  circumstances  and,*^  I  believe, 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  service  has  been  discontinued  now  ? 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  Yes.  On  July  1,  1919.  those  units  were  all  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  inserted  in  the  record  your  stations  and 
their  locations? 

Mr.  PxTTNAM.  I  have  given  a  description  of  the  lighthouse  dis- 
tricts. The  work  is  handled  through  19  districts,  and  I  named  on  the 
record  many  of  the  headquarters  of  those  districts,  but  not  all. 

PAT  AND  QUABTEBS  OF  LIGHT  KEEPEBS. 

Mr.  Olfver.  I  was  interested  to  know  whether  you  make  any  dif- 
ference in  the  pay  in  those  on  stations  located  at  sea  and  those  on 
stations  located  on  the  land  ?  . 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  pay  system  for  our  light  keepers 
which  has  been  verj  carefully  drawn  up,  studying  the  conditions  to 
which  each  keeper  fs  subjected  at  his  station.  The  keepers  at  remote 
and  inaccessible  stations  receive  an  extra  compensation  on  that 
account.  We  have  a  base  pay  for  all  stations,  and  then  for  the  sta- 
tion that  is  inaccessible  we  add  a  certain  amount,  and  for  the  sta- 
tion that  has  a  fog  signal  we  add  a  certain  amount,  and  in  that  way 
we  get  an  adjusted  pay,  which  is  based  on  the  conditions  and  responsi- 
bility at  the  stations.  That  was  worked  out  some  five  or  six  years 
ago,  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  treating  the  keepers  justly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  provide  housing  and  quarters  for  all  of  your 
people? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We   providei  quarters   for  most  of  the   keepers. 
Where  we  do  not  provide  houses  we  give  additional  pay  on  that 
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account.  We  should  provide  more  dwellings,  but  we  have  not  had 
the  funds  to  construct  all  the  buildings  necessary.  We  build  them 
from  time  to  time  as  there  are  funds  available  for  that  purpose. 

GROWTH  OF  8EBVICE. 

Here  is  a  diagram  showing  the  growth  of  this  service  from  1901 
to  the  present  time.  The  fixed  line  shows  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  aids,  from  about  9,400  up  to  over  16,000.  That  increase  has  been 
fairly  uniform  up  to  the  last  vear.  Last  year  we  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  need  of  all  our  aids,  and  because  of  this  and  afio 
the  discontinuance  of  traffic  on  certain  waterways  we  were  able  to 
get  through  the  year  with  practically  no  net  increase  in  aids.  There 
were  a  good  many  new  aids  established  and  others  discontinued, 
but  the  number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  about  the  same 
as  for  1920. 

The  broken  line  shows  the  appropriations  for  the  service,  1910 
being  the  year  in  which  this  reorganization  act,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, was  passed.  You  will  see  there  was  an  immediate  effect  of 
that  reorganization  act,  of  diminished  maintenance  appropriations 
for  the  service  of  about  half  a  million  dollars.  For  the  six  years  after 
that,  there  is  a  very  small  increase  in  the  operating  expenses,  although 
the  number  of  aids  was  increasing  steadily  during  all  those  years. 

.From  1918  to  1921  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  directly  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  supplies  and  labor,  which  affected  everything 
in  the  country. 
Mr.  Oliver.  How  much,  in  amount,  did  that  increase  represent? 
Mr.  Putnam.  That  increase  represented  somiewhat  over  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  or  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  due  to  the  increased  factors  you  have  just  men- 
tioned ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  almost  entirely  due  to  that.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  small  amount  due  to  this  increase  in  the  number 
of  aids  maintained,  as  there  was  during  these  years  an  average  annual 
increase  of  about  700  in  the  number  of  aides ;  but  it  was  mostly  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  supplies  and  labor.  We  use,  for  instance,  a 
large  quantity  of  coal.  Coal  more  than  doubled  in  price  in  all  of  our 
districts.  We  use  a  very  large  quantity  of  kerosene  oil  and  that 
trebled  in  price  in  those  years.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor,  and,  conseauently,  the  cost  of  operating  our  vessels  in- 
creased greatly.  We  haa  to  follow  Shipping  Board  rates  of  pay  on 
vessels  and  so  pay  schedules  of  the  vessels  more  than  doubled  during 
those  yetflTS. 

PEBSONNEL  OF  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  not  any  enlisted  personnel  on  your  vessels 
at  all? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  enlisted  personnel. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  you  able  to  retain  the  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  considered  the  matter  a  great 
deal,  and  we  doubt  whether  we  could  retain  them  much  better,  and 
if  we  had  an  enlisted  personnel  there  would  be  much  more  paper 
work  and  expense,  ana  unless  we  have  the  whole  organization  the 
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Navy  has  for  taking  care  of  an  enlisted  personnel  we  feel  we  can  oper- 
ate vessels  more  eflScientlv  without  an  enlisted  personnel. 
Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  number?  ^ 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  our  vessels  we  have  1,870  officers  and  crews — ^the 
total  personnel  on  our  120  vessels.  That  is  an  average  of  about  15 
onlv  to  the  vessel.    We  have  comparatively  small  complements. 

The  employees  in  the  service  are  shown  on  this  chart  by  this  curve 
[indicating],  and  I  think  that  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  that 
this  increased  amount  of  work  has  been  handled  with  very  slight 
change  in  the  number  of  the  personnel.  The  curve  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal. 

As  to  the  number  of  tenders — the  tenders  are  the  vessels  that  take 
care  of  the  buoys  and  lightships,  take  the  supplies  to  the  light  vessels, 
and  attend  to  the  construction  work,  and  so  on — that  considerably 
diminished  after  this  reorganization  in  1910,  and  that  was  directly 
due  to  a  combination  of  the  work  in  the  various  districts.  Instead  of 
•having  separate  tenders  for  the  engineering  work  and  for  the  supply 
work,  we  conjbined  the  duties  and  were  able  immediately  to  get  along 
with  less  tenders — 10  per  cent  less.  Since  that  time,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  aids,  and  particularly  to  the  increased  number 
of  gas  buoys  and  larger  and  more  efficient  buoys,  and  to  the  increased 
use  of  automatic  lights,  that  tended  to  increase  the  work  of  those 
tenders,  for  the  last  few  years  the'  number  has  gone  up  slightly, 
but  much  less  than  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  aids  to  navigation. 

I  will  read  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  reorganization 
act,  which  was  carried  out  by  the  present  personnel  of  the  service: 
The  actual  reduction  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Lighthouse  Service 
from  1911  to  1912  was  $433,700,  but  if  we  allow  for  the  release  of  the 
services  of  the  officers  who  were  detailed  to  the  Lighthouse  Service 
and  deduct  from  that  the  salaries  of  those  who  took  their  places,  there 
is  a  saving  of  something  like  $200,000  more,  making  a  total  saving 
of  over  $600,000  per  annum.  The  Lighthouse  Service  is  now  ( 1922) 
maintaining  40  per  cent  more  aids  to  navigation  than  in  1910.  After 
the  reorganization  in  1910,  11  local  offices  of  the  Lighthouse  Service 
were  discontinued;  5  lighthouse  tenders  were  put  out  of  commission 
and  sold;  construction  was  deferred  on  3  other  tenders  for  which 
appropriations  had  been  made ;  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  200  in 
the  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  no  military  standing? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  We  feel  we  are  very  closely  in  the  same 
status  in  our  relations  to  the  military  services  as  are  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  we  have  submitted  the  matter 
to  the  committees  of  Congress  as  to  whether  we  should  not  have  al 
similar  status,  and  our  people  feel  that  we  should. 

PAY  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  do  you  regulate  the  pay  of  yo\ir  officers? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  pay  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  service  is 
fixed  by  statute,  although  that  applies  to  only  56  persons  out  of 
about  6,000  at  present  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  it  based  on  length  of  service  ? 

Mr.  PrTNAM.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  allowance  for  longevity  service 
at  all.    The  act  of  1910  simply  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  chief  execu- 
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tive  officers  here  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  districts;  and  with 
only  slight  changes  that  stands  now  as  it  was  in  that  act  of  1910.  It 
puts  this^serv  ice  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  as  compared  wuth  the 
services  which  have  just  been  mentioned  which  have  this  military 
standing. 

Mr.  Olivt:r.  How  does  the  pay  compare  with  the  pay  in  the  Army 
and  Navy^ 

Mr.  PrrxAM.  The  salary  of  our  district  officers,  the  officers  in 
charge  of  these  lighthouse  districts,  whom  you  can  see  from  the 
description  I  have  given  you  have  q^uite  a  wide  responsibility  and 
who  are  mostly  engineers  by  education  and  have  long  training  in 
the  service,  is  about  one-half  of  the  present  compensation  of  the 
corresponding  officers  in  the  services  mentioned,  who  are  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  Army  and  Navy  pay.  These  men  have  an  experience, 
each  of  them,  of  from  13  to  49  years  in  this  engineering  and  tech- 
nical work,  and  they  get  about  the  pay  of  an  ensign  in  the  Xavy. 
Our  superintendent  of  naval  construction,  having  charge  of  the* 
desi^  and  construction  and  upkeep  of  the  120  vessels  of  the  service, 
receives  the  compensation  of  a  junior  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  of  that  expe- 
rience ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  17  civilian  district  superintendents. 

Mr.  Olh-er.  I  thought  probably  you  would  have  a  limited  per- 
sonnel of  that  type. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  the  17  district  superintendents;  we  have 
also  about  40  assistant  superintendents  and  aids  in  the  districts,  who 
are  the  men  right  next  to  those  superintendents  and  who  are  also 
engineers  by  profession  and  can  take  the  places  of  the  superinten- 
dents when  they  are  absent,  and  are  in  line  for  those  positions. 
Then  we  have  here  in  the  bureau  office  in  Washington  about  a 
dozen  technical  men  in  the  chief  officers,  assistant  engineers,  etc. 
The  total  number  of  persons  in  these  classes  is  quite  small  for  the 
size  of  the  service,  and  it  is  the  more  important  m  conducting  such 
a  work  as  the  Lighthouse  Service  to  have  an  efficient  personnel  in 
those  positions.  These  men  must  be  responsible  for  the  designing 
of  the  lighthouses  and  lighthouse  vessels;  we' are  responsible  not 
only  for  the  lives  of  our  own  people,  who  must  be  protected  in  those 
structures  and  must  have  competent  structures  both  on  the  land  and 
sea,  or  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  lives  of  those  men ;  but  beyond  that 
practically  every  vessel  on  the  waters  of  this  country  is  dependent 
for  its  safety  on  this  organization  being  properly  conducted  and 
the  work  being  properly  done.  The  safety  of  every  man  who  ffoes 
to  sea  in  our  vessels  depends  on  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  taose 
men  and  on  the  proper  designing  and  building  of  the  structures  and 
vessels  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

I  will  make  a  brief  general  statement  in  regard  to  our  estimates 
we  are  submitting  here,  if  you  will  permit. 

Mr.  Shreve.  \  ou  may  proceed. 

ESTIMATES   FOR    11»23. 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  estimates  cover  six  items  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  and  nine  items  for 
special  works  for  the  Lighthouse  Service.    Alternate  plans  are  also 
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submitted  of  a  single  item  for  maintenance  (with  a  reduction  of 
$100,000  from  the  sum  of  the  six  separate  items)  and  a  single  item 
for  special  works.  These  alternate  plans  would  permit  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  effective  operation  of  the  service,  by  reason  of  simplify- 
ing the  accounting  and  permitting  a  better  application  of  funds  to 
needs  as  thev  develop;  they  would  permit  the  more  rapid  introduction 
of  automatic  apparatus,  as  savings  in  services  could  be  used  for 
additional  equipment,  which  would  result  in  greater  economy  of  oper- 
ation in  the  future. 

Estimates  for  maintenance  of  the  Lighthouse  Service;  the  sum 
of  these  items  is  $7,932,000  (or  $1(K),0(K)  less  than  this  for  the  alter- 
nate plan).  The  only  large  change  from  the  last  fiscal  year  is  that 
the  item  "  General  expenses  "  is  $4()(),(K)0  less  than  the  appropriation 
for  1921,  this  reduction  being  nossible  because  of  reduced  costs  of 
certain  supplies  and  services.  Ue  are  now  getting  advantage  of  the 
reduction  of  costs,  the  increase  of  which  we  had  to  meet,  as  shown 
by  the  diagram,  when  charges  were  going  up.  This  item  and  also 
the  items  for  salaries  of  keepers  and  salaries  of  vessels  are  the  same 
as  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  1922. 

There  are  moderate  increases  in  three  items — salaries.  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses,  from  $68,290  to  $92,(K)0:  salaries.  Lighthouse  Service, 
from  $400,000  to  $460,000;  and  retired  pay  from  $75,000  to  $80,000, 
the  latter  being  due  to  the  operation  of  the  retirement  law.  The  in- 
creases in  the  two  salary  appropriations  are  very  nece&sary  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Lighthouse  Service.  Certain  classes  of  the 
more  responsible  employees  of  this  serv^ice  are  distinctly  underpaid, 
in  comparison  with  other  services  of  the  Government,  with  outside 
employment,  and  with  other  portions  of  the  Lighthouse  Service 
itself.  The  increases  affect  only  the  most  meritorious  cases,  a  small 
proportion  of  the  personnel,  who  have  received  little  or  no  readjust- 
ment in  yeai*s.  The  amount  involved,  which  is  very  small  in*  com- 
parison with  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  lighthouse  system,  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  increased  efficiency  and  improved  morale  in 
conducting  this  work. 

The  total  amount  for  personal  services  covered  by  these  estimates, 
including  the  above-mentioned  increases,  is  a  material  reduction  from 
the  amount  expended  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  1921.  This  net  re- 
duction in  pay  for  the  entire  Lighthouse  Service  is  nearly  $200,000, 
and  is  due  to  readjustments  from  war  conditions,  in  certain  classes  of 
employees  who  received  large  increases  during  the  war.  Although 
we  have  asked  for  small  increases  here  for  these  engineer  and  respon- 
sible positions,  whose  pay  is  fixed  by  law,  yet  even  allowing  for  those 
increases  the  net  amount  in  these  estimates  for  personal  service  will 
be  nearly  $200,000  less  than  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 
The  reason  for  this  condition  is  that  during  the  war  we  were  com- 
pelled, under  our  lump-sum  appropriations  (and  the  committees  of 
Congress  gave  us  the  money)  to  pay  the  going  wages  on  ships  and 
for  mechanics  and  all  those  classes  of  positions,  and  there  were  very 
considerable  increases  in  those  rates  of  pay ;  but  for  these  engineer- 
ing positions  and  certain  of  the  more  responsible  administrative  and 
clerical  positions,  Congress  during  those  years  did  not  allow  us  any 
increase  at  all,  and  we  are  still  where  we  were  some  years  before 
the  war. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  How  does  your  bureau  compare  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  number  employed  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  positions? 

Mr.  !rrTNAM.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  offhand.  I  think 
it  would  be  rather  hard  to  make  a  comparison  in  responsibility,  but 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  service  in  the  Government  that  has  a  greater 
variety  of  duties  than  the  Lighthouse  Service.  Practically  every 
branch  of  engineering  and  of  business  is  involved  in  conducting  such 
an  organization.  We  have  to  buy  many  thousands  of  different  kinds 
of  items;  we  have  to  look  after  almost  every  kind  of  construction  and 
engineering  in  this  work,  and  the  service  is  extended  over  practically 
the  whole  domain  of  the  United  States. 

SALAREBS,  BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 
REQITE8T  FOR  LUMP-SUM  APPROPRIATION. 

Mr.  Shrevt..  I  notice  your  salaries  for  1922  were  $68^90  and  vour 
estimate-  for  1923  is  $92,000.  That  is  an  increase  of  $23,700.  How 
much  of  that  is  covered  by  increases  in  pay? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  practically  all  increases  in  pay;  we  are  not 
proposing  any  increase  in  the  number  of  the  personnel.  As  I  stated 
in  my  general  statement,  we  have  only  a  small  force  in  Washin^on. 
This  item  covers  our  force  liere  in  "rt  ashington,  about  40  positions. 
We  are  not  proposing  to  increase  the  number  of  positions,  out  prac- 
tically that  entire  force  is  very  much  underpaid,  and  we  submit  this 
estimate  on  that  account. 

We  are  asking  here  for  this  to  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  lump-sum 
appropriation,  lor  the  reason  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Government  in  Washington  is  now  conducted  under  lump  sums. 
I  haise  been  told  by  persons  Avho  have  examined  the  matter  that 
probably  75  per  cent  of  the  number  of  employees  in  Washington  now 
receive  their  compensation  under  lump  sums. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  feel  you  could  made  a  material  reduction  if 
you  had  a  lump-sum  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  do  not  think  we  could  make  a  material  reduction, 
because  practically  everybody  is  underpaid  here;  but  I  believe  we 
could  conduct  the  work  more  efficiently  with  a  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion. We  could  pay  each  person  according  to  his  merits  and  fill 
each  position  in  the  most  effective  way.  I'^^nder  the  present  condition 
we  may  have  a  $1,500  position  and  we  may  have  a  man  worth  $1,800 
or  a  man  worth  only  $1,200,  and  we  are  bound  to  fill  the  $1,500  posi- 
tion and  can  not  fit  the  pay  to  the  varying  needs  or  the  ability  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  SnRE\^.  You  heard  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  policy  of  increases  in  pay  and  new  positions? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  did,  and  1  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  situation. 
I  am  making  some  of  these  statements  more  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting our  dimcultiCvS  before  the  committee,  and  I  realize  the  restric- 
tions under  which  the  committee  is  acting.  It  is  the  principal  prob- 
lem we  have  to  submit  throughout  these  estimates,  the  fact  that  a 
small  part  of  our  service  is  very  much  underpaid. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  this  $23,710  increase  is  practically  all  increases 
in  pay? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  no  new  positions? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  not  proposing  any  new  positions  under  that. 

STATEMIINT  AS  TO  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LI0HTH0USE6  IN 

WASHINGTON. 

This  central  office  has  only  40  persons  to  conduct  the  central  overhead  work 
ft)r  a  large  outside  service,  but  this  organization  is  sufficient  for  the  work  if 
it  can  be  maintained  at  a  proper  degree  of  efficiency.  This  it  has  been  impossible 
to  do  for  some  years  past,  due'  to  conditions  resulting  from  the  war.  There 
has  been  a  long  continued  depletion  of  the  bureau's  trained  personnel,  and 
more  serious  still  is  the  inability  to  attract  persons  capable  of  being  trained 
to  handle  the  responsible  work. 

The  clerical  force  of  the  bureau  in  Washington  consists  of  but  23  positions. 
Of  these  at  the  present  time  but  a  small  proportion  are  persons  of  training  and 
ability  to  be  intrusted  with  independent  responsible  work;  the  work  is  con- 
ducted under  a  chief  clerk  and  chiefs  of  divisions  of  contracts,  accounts,  per- 
sonnel, and  files.  At  present  there  are  not  sufficient  experienced  persons  to  keep 
these  positions  filled  during  necessary  absences.  A  further  loss  of  a  single 
responsible  employee  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  the  work 
properly.  Nearly  all  of  the  balance  of  the  force  are  persons  who  have  been  in 
the  office  but  a  short  time,  mostly  less  than  a  year,  and  who  generally  do  not 
stay  long  enough  to  acquire  sufficient  interest  or  skill  for  such  technical  office 
work  as  that  of  the  Lighthouse  Service.  In  the  nine  lower  positions  ($900  and 
$1,000)  there  have  been  81  appointments  in  the  past  four  and  one-half  years, 
or  9  In  each  position,  besides  many  periods  of  vacancies. 

The  reason  for  the  situation  in  this  office  is  that  the  base  rates  of  pay  are 
all  fixed  by  statute,  and  for  the  clerical  force,  with  two  exceptions,  have  not 
been  changed  in  over  50  years,  and  since  1917  these  rates  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  attract  persons  of  nec*essary  ability  or  to  retain  the  trained  personnel  of 
which  the  force  was  formerly  entirely  composed.  Muah  better  paying  positions 
are  readily  obtainable  by  competent  persons  in  the  large  new  Government 
bureaus. 

Although  recent  conditions  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  lower  positions  more 
continuously  filled,  there  can  not  be  any  imrmanent  improvement  as  to  the 
fundamental  difficulty  until  this  office  is  allowed  a  scale  of  pay  more  nearly 
comparable  with  that  established  throughout  most  of  the  Government  service 
hi  Washington. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  almost  wholly  technical,  engineering,  financial, 
and  legal,  and  there  Is  practically  no  work  of  a  routine  character,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  for  the  service  of  clerks  capable  only  of  such  work.  Stenographers  are 
the  lowest  grade  of  clerical  employees,  useful  in  this  office,  but  the  entrance 
rates  for  stenographers  established  by  the '  Civil  Service  Commission  are 
materially  higher  than  the  pay  of  any  of  the  lower  clerical  grades  In  this 
office.  In  1917,  of  the  force  of  23  clerks  19  were  trained  and  experienced  per- 
sons; at  the  present  time  only  about  8  caa  be  so  classed.  Regardless  of  the 
cost  of  living  or  conditions  of  employment,  competent  persons  will  go  to  the 
offices  where  the  entrance  salaries  are  $300  greater  than  those  fixed  for  this 
bureau. 

The  present  situation  is  a  serious  injustice  to  the  staff  of  the  office,  not  only 
In  respect  to  comparative  pay,  but  also  as  to  the  burden  of  responsibility  that 
must  be  borne  by  the  few  remaining  experienced  employees.  This  doubling 
of  work  on  the  older  employees  is  especially  serious  in  cases  of  absence. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  say  under  this  itom  and  all  following 
items  that  our  estimates  have  been  prepared  on  the  supposition  that 
at  least  the  present  bonus  will  be  continued  for  those  persons  now 
receiving  the  bonus.  A  few  of  them  have  received  salaries  above  the 
limit  which  is  entitled  to  the  bonus,  but  our  estimates  throughout 
have  been  prepared  on  the  supposition  that  at  least  the  present  bonus 
would  be  continued  until  there  was  some  other  readjustment  or 
reclassification. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  is  the  plan  of  the  chairman  to  consider  the 
bonus  question  after  the  other  bills  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  I  just  want  to  make  clear,  in  connection 
with  the  amounts  put  in  here,  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  bonus  being  continued. 

GENERAL   EXPENSES,  LIGHTHOUSE   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  appropriation  for  1922  for  general  expenses  was 
$4,200,000,  and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  for  the  same  amount,  $4,200,- 
000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  that 
estimate  is  $400,000  less  than  the  amount  available  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  which  was  $4,600,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  by  reason  of  the  deficiency? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  was  a  deficiency  appropriation;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  $400,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  But  the  expense  of  operating  the  service  on  quite  a 
restricted  basis  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  practically  the  whole 
amount  of  $4,600,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  vou  have  a  deficiency  for  1922  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  nope  not ;  we  are  making  every  effort  to  carry 
through  the  year  without  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  has  been  quite  a  material  increase  since  1917. 
In  1917  you  had  $2,790,000,  and  a  deficiency  of  $125,000;  in  1918  you 
had  $2^50,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Those  were  the  increases  which  I  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  diagram,  which  were  directly  due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  supplies  and  labor,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1919.  From  1919  to  1921  the  expense  of  operating  the  service  in- 
creased steadily  on  account  of  those  increased  costs.  There  is  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  appropriation  we  are  now  working  under,  for  1922. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  should  there  not  be  further  decreases ;  the  cost 
of  material  is  very  much  reduced? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  hope  there  will  be,  but  up  to  date  the  decreases 
are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  further  diminution  in  this  appro- 

Sriation,  in  my  opinion.  The  estimates  that  we  received  from  our 
istricts  for  funds  for  the  present  fiscal  year  were  practically  $1,000,- 
000  more  than  the  appropriation  that  is  available — ^that  is,  those  are 
the  reports  that  we  received  from  the  19  districts  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  actually  necessary,  in  their  opinion,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  districts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  go  oiit  in  the  general  market  to  buy  your  com- 
modities, do  you? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  buy,  after  wide  advertising,  all  of  our 
principal  supplies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  on  bids? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  bids ;  yes,  sir.  In  some  cases  we  buy  annual  con- 
tracts. The  last  few  years  we  have  not  done  so  much  of  that  on 
account  of  the  wide  fluctuations  in  prices.  I  have  a  brief  statement 
in  regard  to  this  general  expense  item.  The  estimate  submitted  is 
$400,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for  1921,  being  the  same  as  that 
for  1922.    During  1921  the  service  was  maintained  only  by  postponing 
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considerable  urgent  repair  work  on  vessels,  light  stations,  and  depots, 
by  curtailing  the  purchase  of  supplies,  by  laying  up  several  vessels, 
and  otherwise  restricting  the  work.  The  general  upkeep  of  the  plant 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service  has  fallen  somewhat  behind  in  recent  years 
because  of  war  conditions  and  insufficiency  of  funds  to  do  the  work 
necessary  at  the  increased  costs.  Stocks  of  supplies  have  been  de- 
pleted to  an  extent  that  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  present  year,  1922— $4,200,000— is  $900,000  less  than 
the  estimate  submitted  by  the  department  and  over  $1,000,000  less 
than  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  superintendents  of  lighthouse  dis- 
tricts for  funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  service,  and 
$400,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for  1921— $4,600,000.  Possible 
reductions  in  the  cost  or  operating  the  service  in  1922,  as  compared 
with  1921,  are  as  follows :  decrease  in  costs  of  35  principal  supplies, 
a  net  decrease  of  $171,000.  These  have  been  carefully  figured  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  various  supplies  we  use  and  the  decrease  in  cost  be- 
tween the  two  years.  The  decerease  on  subsistence  on  vessels  is 
$45,000,  and  decrease  in  pay  of  per  diem  men,  $129,000.  Those  de- 
creases make  a  total  of  $345,000,  this  being  somewhat  less  than  the  de- 
crease of  the  present  total  estimate  from  the  appropriation  for  1921. 

RATIONS  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now  take  that  item  there  of  rations  and  provisions  in 
1922,  $238,000,  and  in  1923,  $237,000;  that  is  only  a  reduction  of 
$1,000.  Has  not  subsistence  reduced  a  greater  percentage  than  that? 
What  is  your  allowance  for  rations  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  mean  the  rations  and  provisions  under  the  item 
of. lights  and  fog  ssignals? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  allowance  for  rations  is  45  cents  a  day.  That 
allowance  is  fixed  by  law,  and  there  has  been  practically  no  change 
there.  The  difference  of  $1,000  is  only  due  to  a  small  change  in  the 
number  of  keepers.  The  law  gives  the  light  keeper  an  allowance  for 
rations  of  45  cents  a  day,  so  that  the  change  in  the  cost  of  food  has 
not  affected  that  item  at  all.  It  has  affected  the  keeper  himself;  he  is 
better  able  to  live  on  45  cents  a  day  now  than  he  was  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  was  not  able  to  live  on  that 
allowance  at  all,  but  that  was  all  the  law  allowed  him ;  to-day  it  comes 
a  little  closer  to  what  it  costs  him  to  live. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  people  get  that  ?  Is  it  paid  in  the  form  of 
commutation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  that  is  conunuted  subsistence  to  our  keepers, 
and  there  are  about  1,500  people  who  get  that. 

¥VEI.  AND  RENT  FOR  KEEPERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  'I  notice  the  item  of  fuel  and  rent  for  keepers  in  1922 
was  $92,000,  and  estimated  for  1923  it  is  $90,000.  Hasn't  there  been 
a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  fuel  and  coal?  You  are  practi- 
cally the  same  in  1922  and  1921? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 
.     Mr.  Shreve.  For  this  year  it  is  a  reduction  of  $2,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  a  little  under  those  years.        ' 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  only  $2,000  under  1922.  r^^^^T^ 
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Mr.  Putnam.  In  some  regions  we  practically  have  not  felt  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  coal  at  all — in  tne  more  remote  regions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  this  item  cover  both  coal  and  oil? 

Mr.  PxjTNAM.  This  covers  mainly  the  coal,  but  includes  some  other 
fuel — wood  and  oil — ^used  by  the  keepers  at  the  light  stations.  Capt. 
King  reminds  me  that  this  is  mostly  anthracite  coal,  for  which  you 
know  there  has  been  little  change  in  cost.  This  is  largely  domestic 
coal  which  is  furnished  to  the  light  keepers.  '  You  will  notice  under 
the  item  for  supplies,  on  the  next  page,  a  much  larger  reduction. 
That  includes  fuel  for  tenders.  There  is  a  reduction  there  of  $46,000. 
There  bituminous  coal  is  used,  and  the  difference  in  cost  is  shown 
more  prominently.  The  same  under  supplies  for  light  vessels,  which 
shows  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  supplies  for  light  vessels  of  $31,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  the  rent  item  for  keepers  amount  to? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  a  very  small  amount.  In  cases  where  we  do 
not  furnish  quarters — there  are  a  few  such  cases — in  general  we  make 
an  allowance  of  additional  pay,  but  there  are  a  few  special  cases 
where  a  commutation  is  allowed  to  cover  rent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  item  is  practically  all  fuel? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Mostly  coal  and  nearly  all  anthracite  coal. 

GENERAL    8UPPUES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  referred  to  general  supplies  a  moment  ago ;  what 
was  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a  reduction  there  of  $60,000,  under  lights 
and  fog  signals. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  think  that  will  cover  your  reductions? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  mav  state  what  is  included  in  general  supplies. 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  of  the  large  items  is  kerosene  oil.  That  is  the 
fuel  used  for  the  lights.  But  we  furnish  a  great  variety  of  supplies 
at  the  light  stations — paint,  lubricating  oil  for  the  fog-signal  machin- 
ery, all  kinds  of  cleaning  materials^  and  all  the  materials  and  tools 
that  are  necessary  to  keep  the  stations  in  operation.  A  lar^e  item 
is  rope  and  cordage.  We  also  furnish  boats  for  all  the  principal 
stations  where  the  keepers  have  to  go  on  the  water.  At  a  great 
many  stations  they  have  to  have  boats.  Fuel  for  the  operation  of 
the  fog  signals — oil  or  coal — is  also  included. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much  oil  do  you  use  and  what  do  you 
pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  we  used  682,928  gallons  of 
kerosene,  and  in  1921  we  paid  slightly  over  28  cents  a  gallon  on  the 
average.  Our  present  contract  price  this  year  is  a  little  under  21 
cents.  There  has  been  a  reduction  there,  the  total  reduction  being 
about  $54,000  in  the  cost  of  oil  for  the  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  your  estimate  based  on  21-cent  oil? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.    We  were  figuring  on  the  present  price  of 

oil  continuing.    I  think  there  is  great  uncertainty  about  that;  I  think 

there  is  considerable  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  oil.    It 

may  not  come  this  year,  but  it  is  likely  to  come ;  I  think  it  is  almost 

,  certain  to  come. 

Note. — Since  the  hearing,  bids  have  been  opened  for  kerosene  for  the  next* 
year,  and  shows  an  increase  of  2.6  cents  a  gallon,  or  a  total  Increased  cost  to 
the  Lighthouse  Service  of  about  $15,000.  C^r\r\n]o 
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Mr.  KixG.  We  could  not  do  with  any  cheaper  quality  of  oil  than 
we  are  usin^  at  present?  • 

Mr.  PtTTXAM.  We  have  to  use  a  special  grade  of  oil.  That  oil  is 
manufactured  under  lighthouse  specifications,  and  the  refiners  can 
afford  to  do  that  on  account  of  the  large  amount  we  use. 

Mr.  Oliv-er.  Do  you  make  a  contract  for  a  good  many  months  in 
adyance  ? 

Mr.  PuTNA3f .  We  buy  the  oil  for  a  year  at  one  time ;  we  are  not, 
however,  buying  so  much  on  one  contract  as  we  used  to  do,  because 
we  are  finding  now  we  can  buy  locally  to  advantage  in  some  cases. 
For  instance,  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  buy  our  oil  largely  locally ;  on 
the  interior  rivers  we  buy  practically  all  of  our  oil  locally.  We  do 
not  require  quite  as  high  a  grade  of  oil  on  the  rivers  as  for  the  coast 
lights. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  fuel,  does  that  cover 
AJa^ska,  too? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Our  headquarters  in  Alaska  are  at  Ketchi- 
kan, in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  our  coal  is  bought  on  contract  and 
it  is  delivered  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  get  any  coal  from  the  mines  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  not  yet.  I  do  not  think  that  is  used  com- 
mercially in  southeast  Alaska.  There  is  no  system  yet  for  distribut- 
ing that* coal  in  Alaska.  Southeast  Alaska,  where  our  coal  is  mostly 
used,  is  very  remote  from  where  this  coal  comes  from — about  1,000 
miles  distant. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  pay  for  coal  up  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  cost  of  coal  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  this  year  is 
about  $16  a  ton,  including  transportation. 

BEPAHIS  AND   lafPROVEMENTfl. 

Mr.  Shrevt..  We  will  take  up  now  this  item  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements.   Of  what  does  that  consist? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  service  owns  a  great  number  of  structures  at 
the  various  light  stations.  There  is  not  only  the  light  tower  itself, 
but  usually  a  keeper's  dwelling,  and  there  may  be  two  or  three 
keepers'  dwellings,  storehouses,  wharves,  and  so  on.  The  picture  I 
have  here  shows  a  typical  light  station.  The  repairs  and  improve- 
ments cover  the  upkeep  of  all  of  these  stations  and  structures.  There 
are  something  like  800  stations  which  have  resident  keepers.  Of 
course  those  do  not  all  have  the  fog  signals,  but  many  of  them  do. 
The  particular  station  pictured  in  this  photograph  has  two  dwell- 
ings. This  item  covers  all  the  work  of  keeping  up  those  stations 
and  a  certain  amount  of  replacement  work.  For  instance,  the  fog- 
signaling  machinery  after  a  number  of  years  wears  out  and  has 
to  be  replaced.  Formerly  steam  boilers  and  steam  whistles  were 
used  for  fog  signals,  and  as  the  boilers  wear  out  we  are  putting  in 
compressed  air  machinery  for  operating  these  sirens,  etc.,  which 
can  be  put  in  operation  much  more  quickly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  vou  change  the  character  of  the  machinery, 
does  tliat  come  under  ^'Repairs  and  improvements"? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  old  machinery  is  worn  out,  we 
are  putting  in  new  machinery  to  take  its  place  as  a  replacement  or 
improvement.     It  may  be  the  same  kind  of  machinery;  we  may 
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duplicate  it  and  put  in  the  same  kind  of  machinery  again,  but  that 
would  come  under  this  head. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    LIGHTS    AND    FOG    SIGNALS. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  For  establishing  lights  and  fog  signals,  $18.22»). 
Does  that  mean  new  lights  and  new  signals? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  refers  only  to  the  minor  lights ;  that  amount 
would  not  build  one  fair-sized  lighthouse.  This  covers  many  minor 
lights  and  minor  fog  signals,  putting  in  i>ost  lights  and  bells  and 
things  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  more  aids  to 
navigation,  and  we  only  supply  a  very  small  part  of  the  number 
aslced  for  every  year.  We  have  to  reject  a  great  many  of  those 
applications  because  we  have  not  the  funds;  some  of  them  are  really 
not  sufficiently  important  to  require  their  being  supplied  at  once, 
but  many  meritorious  items  are  deferred.  We  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving petitions  from  shipping  men,  fishermen,  and  so  on,  for  addi- 
tional aids  to  help  their  traffic.  We  do  what  we  can — fill  the  most 
important  and  urgent  requests  and  defer  the  rest. 

INCIDENTAL    EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  does  this  item  of  incidental  expenses  refer, 
$8,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  just  a  general  item  to  cover  various  con- 
tingencies that  might  come  up  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the 
appropriation. 

DAY  MARKS  AND  SPINDLES. 
ESTABLISHMENT,    AND   RKPAIB8   AND   IMPKOVEMENT  TO,    trrC. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  The  next  item  is  day  marks  and  spindles.  You 
miffht  explain  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Day  marks  and  spindles  might  be  called  beacons. 
They  are  unlighted  aids  to  navigation.  They  are  sometimes  simply 
a  post  with  latticework  on  the  top,  or  a  stone  pyramid  built  on  a 
reef.  They  are  to  mark  a  shallow  spot  or  dangerous  place ;  to  guide 
vessels  through  a  narrow  channel.  They  are  unlighted  aids  to  navi- 
gation, and  are  less  important  than  the  other  aids.  The  amount  in- 
volved here  is  much  less  than  for  the  more  elaborate  aids  to  naviga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Repairs  and  improvements  amounting  to  $5,100; 
what  is  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  cover  such  items  as  paint.  The  spindles 
are  iron  posts  standing  in  the  water;  they  are  sometimes  liit  by 
vessels  and  knocked  over,  and  they  must  be  straightened  and  re- 
placed; and  this  item  covers  the  incidental  repair,  like  painting  of 
the  latticework  marks  put  on  the  spindles,  which  must  be  painted 
every  year  to  make  them  visible  at  a  distance. 

rOSTIJGHTS. 
ESTABLISHMENT,   REPAIRS,    AND   IMPROVEMENTS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  tlie  establishment  of  postlights, 
$4,010.    What  is  a  postlight? 
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Mr.  PuTNEM.  A  postlight  is  a  lantern  supported  by  a  post  set  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  or  on  a  shoal  in  a  narrow  channel.  They  are 
the  class  of  lights  that  are  used  for  marking  inland  waters  and  the 
upper  reaches  of  tidal  waters — the  narrower  parts  of  navigable 
waters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  in  continuous  operation ;  they  require  atten- 
tion daily,  do  thev? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Ves,  sir;  most  of  the  postlights  are  attended  daily 
Some  of  them  have  lights  that  will  burn  for  several  days.  We  have 
kerosene  lamps  that  will  burn  five  or  eight  days. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  also  have  quite  a  large  item,  $33,000,  for  supplies 
for  these  lights? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  that  covers  the  oil ;  and,  of  course,  for  that 
number  of  lights  (nearly  2,000)  a  considerable  amount  of  kerosene 
oil  is  used.    That  would  be  the  principal  part  of  that  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Kepairs  and  improvements,  again,  $16,765? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  general  upkeep  of  all  that  system  of 
lights. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BUOYS. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  The  next  item  is  "  Buoys,  establishment,"  for  which 
you  estimate  $75,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  buoys,  wMch  are  the  floating  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, are  extremely  valuable  to  shipping,  and  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  more  buoys  and  for  replacing  unlighted  buoys  with 
lighted  buoys.  One  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  lighthouse 
work  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
lighted  buoys.  They  are  much  appreciated  by  shipping — the  lighted 
buoy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  about  the  establishment  of  those 
buoys  as  you  have  estimated  for  it  here.  Aren't  they  provided  for 
in  another  appropriation  somewhere — the  establishment  of  buoys? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  in  general.  There  have  been  special  appropria- 
tions for  establishing  buoys  in  certain  localities.  There  have  been 
some  cases  of  such  special  appropriations  made,  but  for  the  general 
maintenance  of  our  buoy  system  the  work  has  been  done  under  this 
item  for  general  expenses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  establish  them  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  establishment  means  the  purchase  of  the  buoys ; 
that  is  the  principal  part  of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  differentiate  between  buoys  you  buy 
under  this  appropriation  and  also  those  you  purchase  under  another 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  only  buoys  we  purchase  under  special  appro- 
priations are  where  the  locality  is  specified  in  that  special  appropria- 
tion, as  there  was  a  number  of  years  ago  for  improving  the  buoys  in 
Ambrose  Channel,  New  York.  Under  that  appropriation  we  were 
restricted  to  buying  buoys  for  that  particular  channel.  We  did 
put  in  an  improved  system  of  buoys  in  that  channel  under  that 
appropriation;  that  was  restricted  to  that  purchase,  and  all  special 
appropriations  are  so  restricted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  With  this  $75,000,  have  you  any  pftrticular  location  in 
mind  at  which  you  expect  to  establish  buoys? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  Our  records  would  show  many  places  where 
buoys  are  needed,  but  I  have  no  record  here  which  would  show  those 
particular  localities.  This  was  not  gotten  up  with  the  idea  of  put- 
ting buoys  at  any  particular  place,  but  there  is  a  very  constant  de- 
mand for  improvements  in  our  buoy  system  and  the  amount  has  been 
running  about  the  same  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  oHREVE.  I  wish  you  would  place  in  the  record  a  statement  of 
about  how  many  buoys  you  established  last  year  under  this  appro- 
priation of  $75,000,  where  they  were  established,  and  what  it  cost 
to  maintain  them.     It  possibly  runs  into  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  give  you  the  number  established. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  just  want  the  number  established  under  this  item  in 
1921 — under  the  last  appropriation. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  were  established  in  1921,  74  gas  buoys,  10 
float  lights,  1  whistling  buoy,  10  bell  buoys,  and  273  other  buoys,  a 
total  of  368  buoys.  However,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  other 
buoys  discontinued,  offsetting  the  increase,  so  that  the  total  net  in- 
crease was  46  buoys. 

[Durinp?  the  fiscal  year  1921,  69  gas  buoys  were  established  in  new  localities, 
as  follows :  Frenchman  Bay,  Me. ;  Massachusetts  Bay,  2 ;  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Mass. : 
Nantucket  Sound,  Mass.,  2;  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass.,  2;  Block  Island  Sound,  3; 
New  York  Bay,  5;  Hudson  River;  Delaware  River,  2;  Chesapeake  Bay,  5; 
seacoast  of  Maryland,  2;  seacoast  of  Delaware;  Beaufort,  N.  C. ;  St.  Johns 
River,  Fla.,  2 ;  Key  West,  Fla.,  3 ;  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Gulf  coast,  Louisiana ;  Gal- 
veston Bay,  2 ;  Mississippi  River,  La. ;  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico ;  Lake  Erie,  2 ;  St. 
Lawrence  River;  St.  Clair  River,  2;  Lake  Superior;  Chicago  Harbor;  Columbia 
River ;  Pupet  Sound,  Wash. ;  Sumner  Strait,  Alaska ;  Orca  Bay,  Alaska ;  Lynn 
Canal,  Alaska ;  Wrangell  Strait,  Alaska ;  Hawaiian  Islands,  16 ;  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  Calif.] 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  supplies  and  equipment  amount  to  $195,000. 
That  is  a  pretty  large  item;  I  wish  you  would  explain  how  that 
money  is  expended. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  service  has  something  over  8,000  buoys  in  com- 
mission that  are  on  station,  and  every  one  of  those  buoys  must  be 
taken  up  every  year,  and  they  are  practically  all  taken  back  to  the 
depots  and  cleaned  and  repaintea.  They  are  replaced  by  other 
buoys  at  the  time  they  are  taken  up,  the  new  buoy  having  previously 
been  put  in  condition.  The  entire  number  of  8,000  or  more  buoys 
must  go  through  that  process  every  year.  The  paint  reauired  for 
these  buoys  is  a  large  item,  and  there  is  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  chain.  *'  A  number  of  those  buoys  get  adrift  every  year  and  the  old 
moorings  are  lost  and  must  be  replaced.  In  some  cases  the  moor- 
ings are  recovered.  We  make  a  great  many  sinkers,  concrete  blocks 
to  moor  these  buoys  with,  or  we  buy  granite  blocks  or  iron  moorings. 
This  item  would  cover  all  those  expenses  and  is  a  pretty  big  itSn 
when  you  come  to  maintain  as  many  as  8,000  buoys. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  an  average  of  about  $25  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  item  of  maintenance  repairs,  $68,510.  Does  that 
apply  to  the  same  8,000  buoys  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  applies  to  the  same  buoys.  A  great 
many  of  those  buoys  are  damaged  every  year,  especially  the  iron  and 
steel  buoys;  a  great  many  of  them  are  struck  by  vessels  and  are  dam- 
aged, and  the  lanterns  of  the  gas  buoys  are  damaged  by  passing  ves- 
sels, tows,  and  so  on,  and  those  must  all  be  brought  in  and  repaired. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  What  about  the  cost  of  these  buoys  at  the  present 
time  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  previous  years? 

Mr.  PtTTNAM.  There  has  been  some  diminution  in  the  cost  of  buoys. 
There  has  been  very  little  reduction  in  the  cost  of  wooden  buoys,  but 
more  in  the  cost  of  steel  buoys.  The  labor  item  is  a  very  large  item 
in  the  construction  of  buoys.  We  have  no  recent  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  gas  buoys,  but 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Will  you  put  a  comparative  cost  statement  in  the 
record  showing  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  present  year  and 
the  previous  year,  so  as  to  give  the  committee  some  criterion  by 
which  thev  can  determine  whether  you  can  curtail  this  expense,  or 
not? 

Mr.  PxTTNAM.  I  would  be  glad  to  put  in  a  statement. 

Comparative  cost  of  huoys. 


Spar  buo3rs,  wood. 

BeU  buoys 

Cmn  buoys: 

Second  cUtss.... 

Third  class 

Nod  buoys: 

First  class 

Second  class.... 


Average, 
fiscal 
year 
1921. 


$15.75 
H80.00 


350.00 
149.00 


700.00 
3:«).00 


Recent 
prices. 


$13.00 
6^.00 


164.00 
119l00 


274.00 
161.00 


Oa"«  buoys,  <1,527  to  S6,197  In  1921  (no  comparable  purchases  recetUly).    There  have  been  large  fluctua- 
tions in  th©  costs  of  buoys,  but  even  with  the  reductions  the  costs  aj-e  much  above  normal. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  would  have  to  have  in  your  statement,  of 
course,  the  various  types? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  buy  them  in  a  finished  condition  or  do  you 
make  them  yourselves? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  iron  and  steel  buoys  are  contracted  for,  to  be 
built  according  to  our  specifications.  For  the  wooden  buoys  we  buy 
the  spars  and  finish  them  and  make  them  into  buoys  ourselves. 

Mr.  Oli\'er.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  the  iron  buoy  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  varies  a  great  deal  with  the  type  and  size. 
The  cost  of  buoys  varies  from  $10  or  $12  for  the  small-size  wooden 
spar  buoy  up  to  something  like  $6,000  or  $7,000  for  the  large  steel 
gas  buoys,  with  the  lighting  equipment  on  them.  The  approximate 
average  cost  of  the  ordinary  iron  buoys  for  the  various  types  would 
be  $200  to  $300.^ 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  never  undertaken,  yourselves,  to  make  those 
buoys? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Only  the  finishing  of  the  wooden  buoys.  We  have 
not  undertaken  to  make  the  iron  and  steel  buoys.  That  is  work 
like  building  boilers,  and  the  shops  and  companies  that  are  espe- 
cially organized  and  equipped  for  that  work  can  handle  it  better 
than  we  could  afford  to  go  into  establishing  a  shop  for  that  purpose. 
However,  we  do  a  good  deal  of  repair  work  on  these  buoys;  espe- 
cially at  our  shop  in  New  York  there  is  a  large  amount  of  repair 
work  done  annually  on  the  buoys. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  For  your  entire  personnel  I  notice  the  rations 
and  provisions  are  decreased  $2,000  for  1923  over  1922? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  I  explained  that  before  you  came  in.  The 
ration  for  the  lightkeepers  is  fixed  by  law  at  45  cents  a  day  and 
there  has  been  no  change  in  that. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the 
establishment  of  the  buoys  and  places  where  they  were  established 
and  their  cost? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  1921.  [The  data  has  been  inserted  in  response 
to  previous  questions.] 

TENDERS. 
RATIONS   AND   SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Yes.  The  next  item  is  "  Tenders— rations  and  pro- 
visions, $338,000,"  as  against  $371,577  in  1921. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  case  of  the  officers  and  men  on  our  tenders, 
we  give  them  a  commuted  subsistence,  and  that  is  varied  with  the 
living  conditions.  You  will  see  there  has  been  some  reduction  there; 
we  reduced  the  ration  on  our  tenders  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the 
cost  of  food.  The  amount  has  not  been  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  fall  in  the  cost  of  food,  the  reason  for  that  being  that  it  was 
never  increased  in  that  proportion.  At  the  peak  of  the  high  cost 
of  food  our  tenders  were  very  much  skimped  and  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  keeping  the  men  on  the  vessels  because  they  were 
not  given  sufficient  allowance  for  subsistence. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  average  cost  how? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Seventy,  cents  a  day  for  the  crews  and  $1  a  day  for 
the  officers.  That  is  the  present  amount;  it  was  up  to  80  cents  a  day 
for  the  crews. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  the  Coast  Guard  and  Navy,  it  is  much  less  than 
that ;  for  the  Coast  Guard,  I  think  it  is  60  cents. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Navy  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  buy  in 
very  large  quantities.  Our  vessels,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
duties,  each  vessel  being  off  in  a  different  locality  by  itself,  it  has  to 
buy  its  own  supplies.  We  do  not  attempt  to  maintain  any  general 
commissary  service ;  the  work  is  too  scattered  and  the  units  too  small 
to  do  that.  The  Naw  has  a  very  large  service  and  has  a  large  or- 
ganization for  handling  their  supplies  and  can  figure  on  a  lower 
rate.  I  believe,  however,  if  you  figure  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Navy  commissary  organization,  that  the  cost  of  the  Navy  ration 
would  be  very  much  higher.  Of  course,  they  do  not  figure  that  in  at 
all ;  they  do  not  figure  in  the  cost  of  the  organization  which  handles 
those  supplies  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Shre\:e.  Is  that  taken  into  account  in  the  per  capita  allow- 
ance? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  our  vessels? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  practically  no  overhead  cost  in  our  system, 
because  each  vessel  maintains  its  own  mess  and  buys  its  own  supplies. 
There  is  practically  no  overhead  cost  whatever  in  handling  the  mess 
on  our  vessels,  except  that  we  do  examine  the  accounts  in  our  district 
offices;  but  that  is  a  small  matter.  We  have  no  overhead  charge  to 
put  into  that  item. 
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Mr.'  Shreve.  The  Coast  Guard  have  no  more  men  than  you  have. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  total  service  is  larger  than  the  CoastGuard,  but 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operated  a  ^ood  deal  more  after  the  Navy  system ; 
I  think  they  have  an  organization  for  buying  their  supplies  and  they 
buy  them  in  quantities.    Do  you  know  about  that,  Capt.  King? 

Capt.  King.  I  am  not  well  informed  as  to  that,  but  my  impression 
is  the  average  crew  of  the  Coast  Guard  vessels  is  perhaps  a  hundred 
per  cent  more  than  the  average  crew  of  the  lighthouse  vessel. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  the  average  cost  per 
ration  from  1916  up,  so  that  we  can  go  over  that? 

Mr.  Pl^tnam.  Yes.  sir. 

Commuted  daily  ration  authorized  for  resseU  of  the  Lighthouse  Service. 


Officers 

of 
tenders. 

OiBcers 
ofUght 
▼esscls. 

Crews. 

Fiscal  year  1916 

$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.00 

laeo 

.60 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.86 
.85 

10.45 

I>fcemDer,  1916 

.50 

May,  1917 . 

.55 

November,  1917 

.60 

December,  1918 

.70 

July,  1919 

.70 

JiUv,1920 

.80 

Apiru,1921 

.70 

There  are  small  variations  from  the  above  rates  for  vessels  In  Alaska  and  Hawaiian  Islands  and  on  river 
tenders  and  an  vessels  having  a  complement  of  6  or  less. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  Xavy  operates,  of  coui*se,  a  number  of  small 
vef^sels.  My  recollection  is  they  are  operated  on  the  same  basis  as 
your  service,  in  so  far  as  your  rations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Oliver.  They  are  not  supplied  from  any  central  place,  but 
simply  purchase  wherever  they  can. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  on  their  small  vessels  they  have  a  commuted 
subsistence,  much  the  same  system  we  have  and  at  much  the  «ame 
cost.  I  think  it  is  more  where  they  allow  rations  on  small  vessels 
than  what  it  costs  to  supply  the  men  on  the  battleships,  and  so  on. 
On  the  battleship  they  are  buying  for  a  thousand,  or  more  men  in 
one  organization,  and  on  our  largest  tenders  we  have  only  34  men. 

Mr.  Shiie\'e.  IJnder  the  head  of  tenders,  on  page  99,  rations  and 
provisions:  That  is  a  very  large  item,  $338,000.  How  many  people 
are  supplied  under  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  total  number  of  men  on  all  our  vessels  is  1,870, 
and  that  would  cover  the  rations  and  provisions  under  that  item  and 
the  one  below  for  light  vessels.  I  have  not  here  the  separate  figures 
for  the  two  classes  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  same  commutation  apply  to  light  vessels 
that  applies  to  tenders  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  officers  on  the  light  vessels  re- 
ceive a  little  less. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  run  the  mess  in  some  places,  or  is  it  all  paid 
as  commutation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  all  of  our  vessels  now  the  subsistence  is  com- 
muted, but  we  have  a  regular  system  of  handling  the  mess.  It  is 
handled  under  regulations  we  issue,  and  thev  must  render  an  ac- 
counting of  what  they  do  with  the  money.    \Ve  supervise  the  mess 
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and  the  vessels  buy  their  own  supplies  and  operate  their  own 'mess, 
but  must  render  a  report.  In  the  former  days  we  bought  their  sup- 
plies and  furnished  the  mess.  That  meant  a  great  deal  of  additional 
overhead  cost  and  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  men 
on  the  vessels  in  not  getting  the  supplies  they  wanted,  and  we  find 
the  present  system  works  much  more  satisfactorily  and  requires  less 
office  work,  allowing  them  to  buy  their  own  supplies.  They  can  buy 
a  good  deal  locally,  and  in  that  way  they  can  vary  their  food;  in 
buying  from  local  sources  they  can  get  fish,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Shrevtx  Do  you  buy  from  naval  stores? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  do,  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  And  Army  stores? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;Ve  have  the  privilege  of  buying  from  the 
Navy  commissary.  That  is  a  help  and  yet  it  is  not*^  a  very  large 
factor,  because  our  vessels  work  in  remote  districts  and  often  they  are 
far  away  from  where  they  can  get  Navy  supplies. 

Mr.  (jLivER.  Do  you  supply  them  with  cooks  and  waiters? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  every  vessel  in  the  service  has  its  me^^s  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  OuvER.  And  that  is  paid  by  the  Lighthouse  Service,  of  course? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  tney  are  part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  and 
paid  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Shrev^  When  one  of  your  vessels  goes  into  port,  of  course 
the  first  thing  thev  do  is  to  stock  up  their  commissary  department  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all  have  a  regular  system. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  buy  their  provisions  locally  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  buy  wherever  they  can  to  the  best  advantage. 
Perhaps  Capt.  King  can  tell  you  a  little  about  how  it  works  out  in 
practice. 

Capt.  King.  They  are  not  supi)lied  with  cold  storage  and  can  not 
supply  their  mess  tor  a  long  period ;  so  that  every  time  they  get  in 
port,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  stock  up  with  supplies.  You 
see,  mayoe  they  are  in  port  once  in  Beaufort,  N.  C,  the  next  time  in 
Edenton,  the  next  time  in  Norfolk,  and  the  next  time  in  Richmond, 
and  from  long  familiarity  with  the  various  local  markets  the  master 
of  the  ship  and  the  ship's  steward  know  where  to  buy  to  the  best 
advantage.  They  know  certain  fishermen  in  certain  localities,  and 
they  stock  up  with  fish ;  down  in  North  Carolina  and  in  cruising  up 
the  James  River  and  the  Potomac  they  have  certain  localities  wliere 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  they  know  the  ^od  places  to  buy  eggs 
and  they  lay  in  a  supply  of  eggs;  and  at  certain  times,  when  there  is 
a  rising  market,  they  will  purchase  quite  largely  from  the  Navy  com- 
missary in  Norfolk,  and  can  do  so  to  advantage.  With  a  tailing 
market,  they  find  no  advantage  in  buying  from  the  Navy  commis- 
sary; they  can  buy  very  often  more  cheaply  in  the  outside  market. 
And  I  find  in  general  they  follow  those  things  pretty  closely;  they 
have  a  fixed  allowance;  they  are  buying  these  supplies  and  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  buy  in  the  best  markets  they  know. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  system  may  be  practicable  as  to  certain  items, 
but  with  respect  to  staples,  like  sugar  and  flour,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  could  get  better  bargains  if  you  had  a  central  locality  where  you 
could  buy  your  supplies. 

Capt.  Kino.  These  staples  are  things  that  are  generally  bought 
under  the  system  to  which  I  have  referred,  except,  as  I  have  said,  in 
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case  of  a  falling  market.  Recently,  I  may  say,  they  have  been  able 
to  buy  sugar  in  the  outside  market  more  cheaply  than  from  the  com- 
missary. 

SUPPLIES— COAL,  PAINT,  CORDAGE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  The  next  is  the  question  of  supplies,  amounting  to 
tiiree-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  rtJTNAM.  That  covers  all  the  general  supplies,  such  as  fuel, 
paint,  cordage,  and  so  on,  for  operating  about  55  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  estimate  for  coal  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  haven't  a  separate  amount  for  the  vessels.  We  buy 
something  over  60,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  a  little  over  10,000 
tons  of  anthracite,  but  on  the  tenders  we  use  bituminous  coal  almost 
exclusively. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  What  is  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  estimate  about  $477,000  for  bituminous  coal  for 
all  purposes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  about  how  much  per  ton? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  about  $9  a  ton.  That,  of  course,  covers  the  de- 
livery of  coal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  say  50,000  tons?    Will  you  state  that  again? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Sixty  thousand  eight  hundred  tons  was  the  amount 
purchased  in  1921.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  bituminous  coal  for 
1923  is  $547,000,  an  estimated  decrease  of  about  $43,000. 

Mr.  Shre\t..  That  would  be  an  estimated  decrease  of  about  $1  per 
ton? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  estimate  a  decrease  of  71  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  the  decrease  been  a  great 
deal  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  on  the  figures  that  we  have.  A  large  part  of  this 
coal  is  bought  in  the  localities  where  there  has  been  a  comparatively 
small  decrease.  Before  the  year  is  over  we  will  know  more  definitely, 
but  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  coal  prices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  the  average,  is  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  it  includes  Honolulu  and  Alaska,  where  prices 
are  higher. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  some  places  the  cost  is  higher? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  In  some  places  it  is  nearly  double.  In  the 
sixth  district,  where  the  coal  market  is  very  good,  it  is  a  little  over  $6. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  is  it  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  not  separated  the  figures  for  that  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  thought  I  had  in  mind  was  that  if  we  could  locate 
these  tenders  near  some  city  where  yoU  could  buy  coal  cheaply  it 
would  be  a  saving.  The  Navy,  for  instance,  figures  on  $7  per  ton  for 
coal. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Of  course,  the  Navy  figures  on  large  contracts  in  a 
few  places.  On  account  of  the  scattered  condition  of  our  tenders 
we  are  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  buy  any  coal  from  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  at  times  we  buy  from  the  Navy.  We  buy  it 
from  the  Navy  when  we  can  get  it  advantageously.  They  usually 
let  us  have  it  when  they  can. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  let  you  have  it  at  the  same  price  it  costs  them  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  Since  war  times  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
it  as  freely  as  we  used  to.  r^^^^T^ 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  not  know  how  the  ships  are  divided  lais  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  vessels  are  located,  79  in* the  Atlantic,  15  in  the 
Pacific,  and  25  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  interior  rivers.  Some  of  the 
tenders  are  in  localities  where  coal  is  high.  We  have  one  at  San 
Juan,  P.  R. ;  we  have  several  tenders  on  the  coast  of  Maine ;  the  price 
of  coal  has  been  quite  high  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  all  the  boats  coal  burners? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  quite  all.  We  have  some  oil  burners,  the  largest 
one  of  them  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  remember  what  you  have  had  to  pay  for  the 
oil-burning  vessel? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  1921  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  in  Alaska  was  $2.85  per 
barrel. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  that  item  of  $780,000  for  supplies.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  about  $450,000  for  coal,  is  there  not?  If  so,  what  makes 
up  the  balance  of  the  item? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  coal  falls  under  several  of  these  different 
items ;  that  is,  under  tenders  and  light  vessels  and  a  smaller  quantity 
under  depots  and  under  light  stations. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Could  you  estimate  what  the  coal  amounts  to  for 
tenders  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  tenders  use  the  greater  part  of  the  bituminous 
coal,  about  50,000  tons,  estimated  to  cost  about  $450,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  about  the  $780,000?  What  is  that  furnished 
for?  There  is  a  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  supplies  generally 
and  the  coal  for  the  tenders  amounting,  in  round  figures,  to  $300,000. 
That  has  not  been  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Supplies  for  tenders  include  a  number  of  items. 
Some  of  the  largest  items  are  cordage,  paint,  engine  oil,  and  other 
engineroom  supplies.  If  you  look  at  an  inventory  of  a  vessel,  you 
will  find  that  it  will  be  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  pages  ot  dif- 
ferent items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  say  that  you  have  about  55  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.    This  covers  about  55  tenders. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Isn't  that  a  pretty  large  sum?  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
about  $6,000  per  boat.  I  wi^  you  would  give  us  a  little  more  detail 
with  regard  to  that. 

Capt.  King.  It  is  rather  hard  to  explain  that  without  going  into 
figures  to  show  how  the  total  is  arrived  at.  I  think,  however,  that 
that  is  not  an  excessive  amount. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Give  us  a  fi:eneral  idea. 

Capt.  King.  Our  vessels  are  really  steam  lighters.  They  have 
derrick  masts,  with  heavy  tackle  for  lifting  buoys  out  of  the  water. 
That  is  work  that  is  done  all  day  long.  They  lift  these  very  heavy 
weights.  Out  at  sea  where  these  vessels  are  rolling,  everything  must 
be  kept  in  first-class  condition,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  the  men, 
but  for  the  safety  of  the  property  under  them.  That  means  tre- 
mendous wear  on  the  cordage.  It  means  that  one  of  our  ships  will 
probably  use  three  or  four  times  as  much  rope  as  a  similar  vessel 
used  in  ordinarv  commercial  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  "What  is  the  weight  of  some  of  the  heaviest  buoys? 

Capt.  King.  In  my  district  the  heaviest  buoys  weigh  about  12 
tons. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  two  buoys  which  weigh  18  tons  each,  but 
those  are  exceptional  ones. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  cordage,  I  suppose,  must  be  of  sufficient 
strength. 

Capt.  King.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  strand  it  can  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  then  great  danger. 

Capt.  King.  These  weights  are  lifted  right  over  the  deck  and  over 
the  heads  of  the  men.  We  use  a  great  deal  of  heavy  cordage  in 
doing  the  work.    One  towline  may  be  worth  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  purchase  the  cordage  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Mostly  from  the  Navy.  It  is  manufactured  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard.    That  is  a  very  superior  quality  of  rope. 

Capt.  King.  When  they  can  not  supply  it  we  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  cordage  of  a  well-known  brand  and  well  tested. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  think  of  some  other  big  items  that  will  make 
up  this  total? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  Js  a  considerable  expenditure  for  fuel  other 
than  coal,  about  $63,000  for  fuel  oil,  kerosene,  and  gasoline;  then 
there  are  such  items  as  tools,  ice,  water,  bedding,  etc. 

I  have  a  number  of  items  which  I  can  read  from  this  sheet.  For 
instance,  64,000  pounds  of  boiler  tubes  is  one  item.  That  is  mainly 
for  vessels. 

Mr.  SHRfevE.  Could  you  take  for  the  year  1921  some  typical  vessel 
and  go  into  a  detailed  analysis? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes ;  I  could. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Do  you  mean  the  principal  items  of  supply  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  I  think  that  would  apply  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion.   What  would  apply  to  one  ship  would  apply  to  another. 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  would  like  the  quantities  and  costs  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  This  is  a  very  large  item.  .  I  would  like  for  you 
to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Very  well. 

Statement  of  supplies  and  equipment  used  on  and  issued  to  the  lighthouse  tender 
''Orchid;'  fiscal  year  1921. 

Coal   (steaming),  2,111  tons $21,202 

Coal   (galley),  12  tons 170 

Lubricating  oils,  etc.,  450  gaUons 348 

Lead  (red  and  white)  and  zinc,  1,625  pounds 181 

Paints,   58  gallons 146 

Turpentine  and  linseed  oil,  95  gallons 110 

Soap,  1,160  pounds— 164  cakes 106 

Grate  bars,  9,500  pounds 422 

Water,  estimated 150 

Ice 472 

Electrical    supplies 177 

Plumbing   supplies 165 

Rope,  2,479  pounds 700 

Rubber  boots  and  clothing . 125 

Hose,  canvas  and  fire 193 

Supplies  for  small  boats 274 

Bed  .  clothing 110 

Miscellaneous  deck  supplies 621 

Miscellaneous  engineer  supplies 491 

Total 26,163 
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BEPAIBS  AND  IMPBOVEMENT. 


Mr.  Shreve,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  the  item  of  repairs 
and  improvements.    Just  what  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Repairs  and  improvements  have  to  be  made  on  prac- 
tically every  one  of  the  120  vessels  during  the  course  of  each  year. 
Under  our  regulations  they  are  all  docked  and  the  bottoms  repamted 
or  examined  each  year.    All  that  ship  work  is  quite  expensive. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  say  that  your  repairs  and  improvements  for  55 
vessels  will  average  aboul  $5,000  this  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  One  reason  for  that  average  is  the  high  cost  of 
the  repairs  of  certain  vessels  and  the  age  of  some  of  our  vessels.  Our 
tenders  in  this  service,  on  an  average,  are  21  years  old.  This  means 
that  they  are  getting  rather  old  and  into  a  weakened  condition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  account  of  that  age  of  the  vessels  the  amount  of 
annual  repair  work  is  rather  high.  We  will  come  later  in  the  hear- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  question  of  the  teplacement  of  some  of 
the  vessels.  We  occasionally  have  work  on  a  vessel  which  runs  up 
to  $40,000  or  $50,000  for  a  single  vessel,  and  that  makes  the  average 
rather  high.  Sometimes  we  have  to  tear  out  the  vessel  and  replace 
the  boilers  and  put  in  new  plates.  That  has  to  be  done  on  these 
vessels  if  we  are  going  to  use  vessels  that  are  20  or  30  or  40  years  old, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  some  of  these  vessels  you  repaired  in  1921  to  the 
extent- you  have  spoken  of? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  Our  annual  report  gives  the  cost  of  repairs 
to  each  vessel  during  the  year.  In  the  tables  here  we  have  the  cost 
of  repairs  on  every  vessel — every  light  vessel  and  every  tender  in  the 
service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Y^s.    That  appears  on  pages  40,  41,  42,  and  43. 

Capt.  King  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  age 
of  many  of  these  vessels  the  improvements  make  an  item  of  con- 
siderable expense.  We  are  using  larger  buoys  than  we  did  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  When  we  come  to  handling  these  buoys  we  have  to 
put  heavier  hoisting  gear  on  the  vessels.  These  old  vessels  did  not 
furnish  decent  quarters  for  the  men.  We  have  had  to  tear  out  the 
old  quarters  and  make  them  suitable  for  the  men  as  to  living  condi- 
tions. This  is  really  the  home  of  the  men.  In  the  earlier  vessels  they 
paid  little  attention  to  the  living  conditions,  but  in  recent  years  we 
have  attempted  to  make  the  living  conditions  more  suitable.  It  keeps 
the  men  better  satisfied  and  it  pays  the  Government. 


INCIDENTAL   EXPENSES. 


Mr.  Shre\^.  The  next  item  is  incidental  expenses,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  general  contingent  expense.  The  total  is 
over  a  million  dollars.  That  is  a  small  percentage  and  is  to  cover  all 
sorts  of  contingencies  that  arise  in  the  operation  of  the  vessels. 


LIGHT  VESSEI^. 


Mr.  Shre\t:.  Now,  we  can  take  up  the  question  of  light  vessels. 
What  you  have  said  about  tenders  would  apply  to  the  light  vessels, 
would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  The  conditions  are  very  similar.  The  repair 
item  is  even  more  serious  because  of  age  of  vessels,  but  the  amount  is 
less  because  of  the  size,  and  there  is  less  machinery  in  the  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  These  vessels  average  23  years  in  age? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  tenders  average  21  years,  and  the  light  vessels 
30  years  in  age.  Some  of  the  tenders  are  much  older  than  that,  and 
12  of  the  light  vessels  are  over  50  years  old. 

Mr.  Shreve.  \VTiat  is  the  estimated  life  of  a  vessel? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  estimate  that  they  ought  to  be  good  for  25  or  30 
years  of  service.  Some  are  over  what  we  consider  a  usable  age.  We 
nave  not  been  able  to  replace  them.  We  have  some  over  60  years 
of  age.  They  were  built  a  long  time  ago  out  of  white  oak.  They 
are  only  put  in  service  under  certain  conditions.  There  are  some 
duties  which  we  consider  too  dangerous  for  their  use. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Rations  on  light  vessels  are  the  same  as  on  tenders, 
r  suppose? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  same  situation  as  on  tenders."  There 
has  been  a  slight  reduction.  The  officers  get  a  little  less  subsistence 
allowance  than  on  tenders. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  What  would  you  say  is  the  general  condition  of  your 
fleet  taken  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  condition  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  in 
my  annual  report  a  statement  on  the  condition  of  the  fleet. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  make  brief  mention  of  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  will  come  up  in  connection  with  the  special 
works.    Would  you  rather  take  it  up  at  that  time  or  now  ? 

depots. 

BENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  pass  on.  Here  is  an  item  of  "  Depots."  We 
have  not  considered  that.    Take  "  Rents,"  $6,300. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  has  been  no  change. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  have  to  pay  rent? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Most  of  tne  depots  are  owned  by  the  Government, 
but  there  are  a  few  places  where  we  rent.  Where  a  depot  happens 
to  be  on  an  island  we  sometimes  rent  the  use  of  a  wharf  on  the  water 
front. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  put  in  a  statement  showing  what  you  pay 
for  rent? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  mean  the  amount  paid,  where  the  buildings  are 
located,  and  what  accommodations  you  ^et.  That  would  give  us  an 
idea  as  to  future  plans  and  the  advisability  of  building,  etc. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  seeking  appropriations  for  a  number  of  our 
depots,  to  improve  our  depots,  or  establish  new  depots.  That  would 
do  away  with  a  considerable  part  of  this  rent. 

Statement  of  annual  rents  paid  for  lighthouse  depots. 

First  district,  Portland,  Me.,  outer  end  of  wharf  and  storehouse $3, 000 

Fifth  district,  Portsmouth,  Vu.,  wliarf  as  annex  to  depot 900 

Eighteenth  district,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  wharf  on  water  front  and 

shM 1»200 

Nineteenth  district,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  storeliouse  for  depot 1,  200 

Total 6, 300 

88283—22 36 
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BEPAIR8   AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  SuREy-E.  Will  you  tell  us  about  this  item  of  repairs  and  im- 
provements to  these  depots,  amounting  to  $72,880  ? 

.Mr.  Putnam.  Nearly  all  of  these  lighthouse  depots  comprise  store- 
houses and  wharves,  oil  houses,  shops,  etc.  There  is  quite  a  number 
of  buildings.  The  general  depot  in  New  York,  for  instance,  has  a 
large  number  of  shops  and  storehouses.  At  most  of  the  depots  there 
are  dwellings  for  the  depot  keeper.  This  item  takes  care  of  the 
repairs  of  the  wharves  and  buildings. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  all  these  depots? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  haven't  the  special  value  of  the  depots.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  approximate  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  Light- 
house Service  is  somewhere  around  $80,000,000,  based  on  original 
cost.  That  would  include  the  vessels,  lighthouses,  depots,  real  estate, 
and  all.    I  have  not  the  item  for  the  depots  separately.    Probably  the 

f)resent  replacement  value  would  be  very  much  higher.    Many  of  the 
ighthouses  were  built  50  or  more  years  ago  when  the  cost  of  con- 
struction was  not  more  than  one-third  to  one-quarter  of  what  it  Is 
•now. 


Mr.  Shreve.  Your  estimate  for  supplies  is  $92,000,  which  is  $3,00<J 
less  than  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  $10,000  less  than  was  expended  last  year. 

Mr.  Shre\te.  I  wish  you  would  give  a  detailed  statement  of  what 
supplies  for  the  depot  would  be  included  in  this  item  of  $92,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  cover  such  things  as  coal.  There  would 
also  be  some  coal  in  that  item.  There  would  be  such  items  as  paint. 
That  is  used  at  the  depot  and  would  be  charged  to  that  item.  We 
have  quarters  for  the  Keepers  for  these  depots,  and  the  upkeep  of 
those  quarters  has  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  depots  have  you  ?    . 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a  list  of  our  depots  with  the  location  of 
each  one  on  page  34  of  the  annual  report.  There  are  41  depots' in 
that  list.  Some  of  those  are  principal  depots  and  others  are  subordi- 
nate. In  nearly  all  of  these  depots  there  is  a  great  deal  of  repair 
work  done,  and  there  are  small  machine  shops  at  all  important  de- 
pots. Besides,  you  must  consider  the  tools  and  supplies  to  operate 
the  machinery.  Those  come  under  this  item  of  supplies.  That  is  an 
important  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  take  care  of  the  upkeep  of  your  ships  if 
necessary? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  do  not  have  docking  facilities.  However,  we 
do  considerable  repair  work  at  the  depots.  In  some  cases  we  make 
quite  extensive  repairs,  especially  on  the  Lakes,  but  that  does  not 
include  docking  or  heavy  work. 

offices. 

STATIONERY  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  now  come  to  the  item  "Offices."  Take  sta- 
tionery and  office  supplies,  $17,000.  That  has  been  about  the  same 
for  vears  back,  has  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  of  '' offices  "  covers  the  19  district  offices. 
It  does  not  refer  to  the  bureau  here  in  Washington.  This  covers 
supplies.  Some  of  these  offices,  as  for  instance,  Capt.  King's  office 
over  in  Baltimore,  handle  a  large  amount  of  work.  Quite  a  large 
amount  of  business  is  handled  on  that  particular  office.  This  in- 
cludes all  office  supplies. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Has  the  price  of  supplies  been  greatly  reduced  in  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  there  has  been  a  reduction,  but  there  has  also 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  office  work.  Some  of  these  new 
systems  that  have  been  put  in  operation,  such  as  the  Budget  system, 
has  caused  an  increase  in  work  and  the  purchase  of  more  material, 
due  to  the  use  of  additional  reports,  and  so  on. 

TELEGRAPH    AND  TELEPHONES. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  The  item  for  telegraph  and  telephone  charges  has 
remained  practically  the  same  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Pi-TNAM.  Yes.     I  think  there  has  been  little  change. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Do  you  use  radio  on  ships? 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  Yes.  We  have  radio  on  all  large  outside  tenders. 
There  is  also  radio  maintained  on  a  number  of  the  lightships.  That 
was  placed  on  them  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  We  will  come  to  that  later,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  as  to  radio  fog  signals,  but  is  not  another 
matter. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.'  You  do  use  radio  for  communication,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes ;  for  all  the  larger  tenders.  They  are  equipped 
with  radio  apparatus.  There  is  a  jgreat  saving  and' advantage  in  its 
use.  For  instance,  if  we  communicate  bv  radio,  the  superintendent 
directs  a  tender  to  go  right  to  a  buoy,  it  there  is  sometning  wrong, 
without  wasting  any  time.  If  we  do  not  have  communication  of  that 
sort  with  a  tender,  it  may  have  to  go  right  back,  after  getting  in- 
structions, to  the  locality  where  the  tender  was  in  the  first  place.  So 
there  is  a  very  considerable  saving  in  that  respect.  It  more  than  pays 
for  the  extra  cost. 

TBAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  large  item  for  traveling  expenses,  amount- 
ing to  $32,000,  which  seems  to  run  along  about  the  same  year  after 
year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  cost  of  traveling 
expenses  for  three  years.  That  covers  necessary  traveling  expenses  in 
the  19  lighthouse  districts.  Under  our  regulations  every  station  and 
every  vessel  must  be  inspected  usually  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and 
either  the  superintendent,  or  one  ot  his  principal  assistants,  must 
mtake  the  inspection.  That  may  be  done  hj  tender,  but  it  is  often- 
times cheaper  to  go  by  rail.  I  think,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
service,  it  is  quite  reasonable.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  have  a 
proper  degree  of  efficiency  to  have  rigid  inspection. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  rent.  $4,100. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  refers  to  the  lew  cases  where  we  rent  district 
offices.  Most  of  our  offices  are  in  Government  buildings.  A  few  are 
in  our  own  depots. 
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FBEIOHT,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Freight  etc.,  $95,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  covers  all  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the 
stations  and  from  our  general  depot  to  the  various  districts.  It 
covers  the  transportation  of  oil  to  the  districts  and  out  to  the  sta- 
tions, and  covers  all  transportation  in  these  19  districts,  except  what 
we  do  with  our  own  vessels.  Our  vessels  carry  supplies  to  some  of 
the  stations  and  to  practically  all  the  lighthouses.  This  is  largely 
railroad  transportation,  or  ocean  freight  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  on  special  supplies  that  it  is  necessary  to  buy  in  the 
£ast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Couldn't  they  be  bought  locally? 

Mr.  Putnam.  A  lar^e  part  is  bought  locally  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  there  is  some  special  equipment,  such  as  fog-signal  machinery 
and  lamps,  etc.,  that  have  to  be  shipped  by  freight  to  the  various 
districts. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPB0PRLA.TI0N8. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  total  for  the  year  1923  is  $4,200,000.  The  esti- 
mate for  1922  was  $4,400,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  the  time  we  made  up  this  detailed  estimate  we 
estimated  there  would  be  a  deficiency  for  1922.  That  was  last 
August.  We  now  believe  we  will  get  through  without  the  deficiency. 
We  are  certainly  making  every  effort  to  do  so.  That  accounts  for 
that  difference.  When  this  estimate  was  made  up  we  did  not  be- 
lieve we  could  get  through.  That  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year, 
$4,200,000,  is  $400,000  less  than  we  had  submitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  did  you  spend  during  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  haven't  that  figure.  We  allot  these  funds  to  the 
various  districts  to  carry  on  the  work  during  the  year.  We  do  not 
allot  all  at  once,  but  the  amount  that  we  do  allot  is  more  than  half 
of  the  available  appropriation.    It  is  more  than  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  they  keep  within  the  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  we  possibly  can,  we  do.  We  hold  a  small  reserve 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such 
contingencies  as  may  arise,  such  as  storm  damage.  There  may  be, 
for  instance,  a  severe  hurricane  that  would  cause  damage  in  some 
one  district.  We  can  not  except  them  to  meet  the  damage  out  of 
the  regular  allotment,  and  we  hold  in  reserve  a  small  amount  to  meet 
such  contingencies  as  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  of  a  reserve  do  you  Jkeep  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  at  the  present  time  about  $60,000  under 
this  appropriation.  That  is  not  much  over  1^  per  cent  of  the  aj^ro- 
priation.    It  is  a  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  what  you  originally 
put  in  in  making  up  that  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  did  not  report  that  as  surplus.  We  do  not  con- 
sider it  as  such.  It  will  be  needed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
based  upon  past  experience  with  reference  to  contingencies  that  are 
ai)t  to  happen  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year.  If  there  is  no 
storm  damage,  the  money  will  be  necessary  to  operate  the  districts 
throughout  the  year.  Most  of  the  districts,  if  they  do  not  have  more 
allotment,  will  liave  to  seriouslv  cut  down,  so  that  the  reserve  is  to 
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meet,  in  the  first  place,  storm  damage  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
help  out  in  cases  of  necessity. 

In  the  sum  total  you  will  see  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  we  ex- 
pended within  $4,500  of  the  total  appropriation  of  $4,600,000.  This 
is  simply  a  system  of  guarding  against  contingencies  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  idea  is  that  that  will  be  expended  by  the  end  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes ;  I  feel  sure  it  will. 

CONDmON  OF  LIGHTHOUSE  8EBVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  say  the  conidtion  of  the  service  is  good,  but 
I  think  that,  due  to  war  conditions  and  due  to  the  curtailment  of 
expenditures  since  these  high  prices  began  three  or  four  years  ago, 
the  service  has  not  been  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years. 
We  have  not  kept  up  our  repairs  as  we  should  like  to.  We  have  not 
kept  up  our  stations  as  they  were  kept  up  four  or  five  years  ago. 
They  are  not  in  the  condition  they  used  to  be  or  in  the  condition  that 
we  reel  they  ought  to  be.  The  average  age  of  the  vessels  is  greater. 
In  connection  with  a  service  like  this,  I  think  there  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  keeping  the  stations  in  first-class  condition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  deteriorating  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  The  most  essential  things  we  are  looking  after, 
but  tilings  like  fences  and  various  minor  buildings  have  not  been 
kept  up  in  the  condition  that  they  used  to  be  kept  in.  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  kept  up  better  for  the  general  morale  of  the  service.  Our 
stations  are  nearly  all  in  very  prominent  localities.  People  judge 
the  service  by  the  way  the  stations  are  kept,  and  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  the  lighthouses  and  the  'stations  has  been  that  they  are 
models.  They  have  been  something  that  the  Government  has  been 
proud  of.  I  think  that  when  a  station  has  a  fence  around  it* that  is 
falling  down  or  a  roof  that  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition  you  can  not 
expect  the  same  service  from  the  light  keeper  as  you  would  get  if 
everything  were  in  proper  shape. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  far  as  the  Lighthouse  Service  is  concerned,  are  you 
rendering  the  same  kind  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  we  put  that  before  everything  else.  It 
is  our  first  obligation  to  keep  the  lights  burning  and  the  fog  signals 
operating.    We  have  always  laid  stress  upon  keeping  the  vessels  in 

Proper  condition ;  that  is  one  of  the  first  tnings  that  has  to  be  done. 
h  either  do  that  or  take  the  vessels  in  and  discontinue  their  use. 
We  can  not  afford  to  use  them  if  they  are  not  safe  by  reason  of  lack 
of  repair.  However,  many  of  the  vessels  are  in  bad  condition  by 
reason  of  their  age. 

If  you  will  allow  me  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing.  In  operating  a  service 
like  this,  with  many  supply  depots  and  the  general  depot  at  New 
York,  and  with  many  scattered  units  of  work,  it  is  important  to  keep 
a  good  working  balance  of  supplies  on  hand.  As  a  result  of  war 
conditions,  one  thing  that  has  happened  is  that  we  were  not  able  to 
keep  our  stock  of  supplies,  and  that  has  affected  the  efficiency  of  the 
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service  somewhat.  We  have  not  all  the  supplies  at  our  depots  to 
meet  the  needs  that  arise,  but  the  conditions  in  this  respect  are 
improving. 

DXrnES  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  PAID  FBOM  APPBOPBIATION  FOB  GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shre\-e.  On  page  98  you  have  not  given  us  the  totals.  That 
goes  back  several  pages,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Are  you  referring  to  the  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  total  number  of  persons? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  employees,  wages,  mechanics,  artisans,  labor- 
ers, etc. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  be  the  total  number  of  employees  under 
that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  long  list. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  give  it  to  you  approximately  from  my  tables 
of  personnel  here.  On  June  30,  1921,  there  were  1,950  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  there  not  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  the  number  on  that  day,  but  the  list  here 
includes  each  temporary  employment  during  the  year,  so  the  ntunber 
is  greater.  A  great  many  of  these  are  outside  laborers  employed 
temporarily  by  the  day ;  126  carpenters,  for  instance,  at  a  daily  rate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  a  carpenter  works  only  one  day,  do  you  count  him 
as  a  man  having  been  in  your  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  bureau  report  (p.  14),  we  count  the  number 
on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year — that  is,  the  number  employed  on 
that  particular  day — but  in  this  Budget  table  is  the  total  number 
employed,  even  for  short  periods. 

Mr.  SHRE^*E.  Take  the  item  of  carpenters,  for  instance.  You  have 
a  number  of  carpenters  employed.  Are  they  at  work  on  buildings? 
Do  they  come  in  the  general  work  of  repairs  mentioned  in  other 
places  ?*^ 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  Some  of  those  are  men  who  are  employed 
regularly  practically  throughout  the  year  at  these  depots.  At  our 
principal  depots  we  have  carpenters  regularly  employed  for  boat 
work  and  various  lines  of  carpenter  work.  Other  carpentei's  are 
employed  temporarily  at  the  various  stations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  items  that  we  have  just  referred  to  concerning 
repairs  include  wages  of  carpenters? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  but  all  these  wage  items  in  this  column  are  to 
be  added  to  these  items  we  have  just  gone  over — various  improve- 
ments, and  so  on.  As  you  will  notice,  the  total  of  these  detailed 
amounts,  including  the  wages  and  the  other  details,  is  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriation.  All  these  services  on  pages  96  to  98 
are  included  in  the  total  on  page  99. 

Mr.  Shreve,  The  item  of  foreman  is  cjuite  an  item  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  In  the  large  districts  there  is  at  least  one 
foreman  who  handles  the  more  important  jobs  of  repair  and  con- 
struction throughout  the  district.  He  will  be  sent  to  the  locality  to 
do  an  extensive  piece  of  repair  work.  He  either  takes  some  work- 
men with  him  or  employs  them  on  the  ground.  He  mav  not  remain 
there  all  the  time,  but  he  generally  carries  it  through.    He  is  a  man  of 
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some  responsibility.  These  men  are  paid  on  an  annual  basis.  They 
are  men  who  have  had  long  training  in  this  particular  work. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  You  have  an  item  of  527  laborers? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  laborers  employed  at  the  depots  and  on 
miscellaneous  work  in  connection  with  the  repairs  at  the  various  sta- 
tions. That  number  includes  temporary  employment.  There  is  not 
that  number  employed  continuously  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  1  notice  that  jyou  are  paying  some  of  them  $7.25. 
Isn't  that  a  pretty  high  rate  of  wages  for  a  laboring  man  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  be  high  in  the  East.  I  think  that  at 
least  recently  we  have  had  to  pay  as  high  as  that  in  Alaska  and  in 
remote  localities.  We  have  to  pay  these  extreme  rates  at  times.  I 
think  that  $7.25  would  apply  only  to  some  remote  locations,  and  was 
a  rate  paid  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  not  at  present. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  fix  these  wages  under  these  appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  per  diem  wages  are  based  on  the  going  scale 
in  the  vicinity  or  on  the  navy  yard  rates.  If  we  have  mechanics  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  navv  yard,  we  find  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  use  the 
navy  yara  scale.  Ine  instructions  to  our  superintendents  are  to 
follow  the  local  wage  rates.  To  pay  above  a  certain  rate,  however, 
the  superintendent  must  get  authority  from  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  made  any  reductions  in  wages? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  practi- 
cally all  these  rates  of  wages.  There  have  been  reductions,  as  you 
know,  made  in  the  navy  yard  scale,  and  we  have  followed  those  re- 
ductions and  the  reduction  in  local  rates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of 
the  reductions  you  have  made  in  wa/a^es  and  show  about  when  they 
were  made,  covering  laborers,  mechanics,  and  carpenters. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  give  that  for  these  navy  yard  reductions.  It 
will  be  impracticable  to  give  in  detail  the  reductions  in  the  general 
field  service.  They  run  differently  in  the  different  localities.  The 
superintendents  follow  the  general  going  scale.  A  systematic  reduc- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  depots  where  we  have  followed  the  navy 
Jrard  scale.  We  have  made  several  reductions  of  those  rates  in  the 
ast  year,  just  as  the  Navy  has. 

The  principal  reductions  made  in  the  wages  of  per  diem  employees, 
mechanics,  laborers,  etc.,  were  as  follows:  Effective  July  16,  1921, 
$75,998;  October  1,  1921,  $46,148;  November  16,  1921,  $6,521;  total 
at  the  rate  of  $128,667  per  annum. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Lamplighters.    There  is  quite  a  variation  there. 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  lamplighters  are  men  who  maintain  the  post 
lights  on  the  rivers  and  the  minor  lights  up  the  heads  of  channels, 
and  so  on.  They  are  generally  contract  employees  and  are  paid  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  lights  they  maintam.  In  these  cases  where 
higher  amounts  are  paid,  a  single  man  takes  care  of  a  large  number 
of  lights.  The  average  pay  is  about  $10  per  light  per  month.  One 
man  may  take  care  of,  possibly,  as  many  as  15  lights. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  he  furnish  his  own  equipment? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  general  he  furnishes  his  own  boat.  It  is  a  con- 
tract service.  I  have  here  the  case  of  a  lamp  lighter  in  the  15th  dis- 
trict, which  is  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  who  receives  $192  ner 
month.    He  maintains  19  lights.    He  is  paid  on  an  average  of  SlO 
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per  lifijht  per  month  for  maintaining:  those  lights.  Considering  the 
work  that  he  does  nnd  the  fact  that  he  must  go  to  the  lights  at  least 
once  a  dav,  and  that  he  operates  his  own  boat,  it  is  an  economical 
method  ot  keeping  the  lights. 

Mr.  SficREVE.  Does  he  pay  for  his  own  gasoline? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes ;  he  pays  for  his  own  gasoline. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  there  any  proposed  increases  in  this  class  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  slight  increase  made  in  this 
class  of  employment  during  the  existence  of  war  conditions  on  ac- 
count principally  of  the  increased  cost  of  gasoline.  I  think  the 
men  are  not  being  paid  as  well  as  they  were  some  years  ago  because 
the  cost  of  their  fuel  and  equipment  is  much  more,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  living  costs,  it  is  not  contem- 
plated at  the  present  time  to  make  any  change. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  your  item  of  1.360  do  you  mean  to  say  you  em- 
ployed some  of  these  men  at  $1  a  day?    Is  that  the  correct  figure? 

Mr.  Putnam.  From  $199  a  year  to  $1  a  year.  That  is  the  range. 
We  have  about  a  dozen  employees  who  are  paid  $1  a  year.  They  are 
men  who  take  care  of  abandoned  reservations.  We  have  a  number 
of  stations  that  have  been  abandoned,  but  we  are  holding  them 
because  they  may  be  needed  again  sometime  in  the  future.  In  gen- 
eral there  is  a  dwelling  there  in  good  enough  condition  to  live  in. 
The  real  remuneration  of  the  man  is  the  use  of  the  dwelling.  He 
keeps  up  the  station  and  takes  care  of  the  dwelling,  so  that  it  is  an 
advantageous  thing  for  the  Government.  We  have  little  expense 
and  the  man  gets  the  use  of  the  dwelling. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  other  words,  he  protects  the  property  for  the  use 
of  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes ;  that  is  what  it  means.  It  is  an  economical  way 
to  take  care  of  some  of  these  stations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  total  of  all  these  salaries  enumerated  on  these 
two  or  three  pages  worked  into  the  sum  total  that  we  went  over  a 
little  while  ago? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  All  the  compensation  shown  on  these  pages  is 
included  in  the  estimate  of  $4,200,000;  the  proportion  of  that  item 
which  is  compensation  is  perhaps  somewhere  m  the  neighborhood 
of  one-fourth. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  time  until  10.80  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Saturday,  February  4, 1922. 

SUPPLIES  AND  spare  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  connection  with  the  remarks  I  made  yesterday  in 
reference  to  the  item  for  general  expenses,  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  equipment  had  been  depleted  and  we  are  not  carrying 
the  same  amount  of  supplies  and  spare  equipment  as  we  did  before 
the  war  conditions,  as  a  result  of  our  appropriations  not  going  so  far. 
Conditions  in  this  respect  have  somewhat  improved,  however. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  vou  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  continue 
carrying  small  stocks  and  not  stock  up  in  these  times  of  high  prices! 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Of  course,  that  was  another  reason.  We  have  not 
bought  at  high  prices  any  more  than  we  absolutely  had  to.  As  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,  I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  Mr.  William 
Livingstone,  president  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  of  Detroit, 
the  organization  of  all  the  operators  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
urging  us  to  keep  on  hand  a  larger  number  of  spare  gas  buoys.  He 
calls  attention  to  two  cases  where  wrecks  have  occurred,  and  he  states 
there  have  been  accidents  to  other  lake  steamers  on  these  wrecks  due 
to  their  not  being  sufficiently  marked  promptly  on  account  of  our  not 
having  sufficient  spare  equipment. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  manv  dollars  worth  of  supplies  do  you  carry  all 
the  time?     In  other  words,  what  is  your  stock  worth? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  could  not  say,  because  we  have  supplies  in  all  the 
34  depots  I  mentioned  yesterday. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  not  take  an  inventory  at  all? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  take  an  inventory  every  year,  but  we 
have  not  consolidated  those  inventories  as  to  the  amount  on  hand. 
That  could  be  readilv  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  your  inventory  compare  now  with  a 
year  affo? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  not  consolidated  those  inventories  to  get 
the  totals. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  be  your  thought  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  believe  that  tor  the  last  two  years  it  nas  been  kept 
at  about  the  same  amount,  but  our  inventories  are  less  than  they 
were  before  the  war  times. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course  you  can  not  compare  these  times  with  war 
times. 

Mr.  Putnam.  And  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  think  our  inven- 
tories have  run  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  expect  to  lay  in  a  big  stock  of  supplies  with 
the  money  you  are  asking  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  with  the  amount  estimated  here  we  do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  make  any  material  increase  in  our  supplies. 

Mr.  Shrevx.  Why  make  any  increase  in  your  supplies  in  view  of  the 
downward  trend  of  prices  and  with  less  business  now  than  you  have 
ever  had.    Why  is  not  this  a  good  time  to  begin  to  economize. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  been  trying  to  economize  all  the  time. 
We  have  never  carried  a  stock  of  supplies  beyond  what  we  thought 
was  necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  service.  It  has  never 
been  our  policy  to  stock  up  on  supplies,  but  simply  to  keep  sufficient 
on  hand  to  meet  the  needs  in  the  mo^  economical  way.  It  is  not 
economical  to  keep  such  a  small  stock  of  supplies  on  hand  that  we 
can  not  send  all  the  supplies  to  one  station  at  one  hand,  for  instance. 
We  have  to  send  a  tender  or  use  other  transportation  to  get  the 
supplies  to  the  light  stations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  bureau  will  expend  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
money  that  will  be  spent  this  year  for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
That  includes  all  the  other  services  like  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service,  and  so  on.  I  can  not  understand  why  your  bureau 
should  cost  so  much  to  operate. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  If  you  will  look  back  for  10  years,  you  will  find  that 
the  same  condition  "existed  then.  The  service  is  a  large  and  widely 
extended  service,  and  you  can  not  operate  a  service  that  requires  that 
many  men  and  maintains  16,0(X)  aids  to  navigation  without  a  con- 
siderable expenditure.  Because  of  its  extended  operation  of  outside 
stations  and  vessels  it  is  not  comparable  with  the  other  bureaus  men- 
tioned. It  is  in  the  nature  of  its  functions  a  considerable  part  of  the 
department  as  respects  expense  and  number  of  personnel,  and  always 
has  been. 

In  1914  the  first  separate  year  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
the  appropriations  for  the  Lighthouse  Service  were  52  per  cent  of 
the  total  tor  the  department ;  m  the  present  estimates  for  1923  they 
are  44  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  an  inventory 
showing  a  comparison  of  your  stocks  for  the  last  three  years,  so 
that  we  can  compare  1923  with  some  of  the  years  before  the  war. 
Of  course  we  do  not  expect  you  to  get  back  to  prewar  conditions,  but 
we  want  to  get  as  far  along  the  road  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  has  never  been  our  policy  to  carry  any  more  stock 
than  was  necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  service. 

The  value  of  the  stock  at  the  lighthouse  depots  in  the  19  districts 
in  1913  and  1914  (average)  was  $1,120,000,  and  in  1920  and  1921 
(average)  it  was  $1,546,000.  On  account  of  much  higher  costs  the 
latter  probably  represents  materially  less  quantities  than  the  former. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  alternate  plan  for  consolidating 
all  our  general  expense  items,  on  page  95.  Of  course,  that  is  a  change 
in  the  existing  system,  and  I  simply  wanted  to  mention  that  it  has 
been  submitted  and  the  statement  shows  the  advantage  there  would 
be  in  carrying  this  work  on  with  a  consolidated  appropriation. 

SALARIES,    KEEPERS    OF   LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr.  'Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  "Keepers  of  lighthouses:  For 
salaries  of  not  exceeding  1,800  lighthouse  and  fog-signal  keepers  and 
persons  attending  lights,  exclusive  of  post  lights,  $1,300,000."  This 
is  the  same  amount  that  you  have  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  sup- 
pose the  same  conditions  obtain  all  over  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  number  of  keepers  in  the  Lighthouse 
Service  varies  only  slightly  from  year  to  year.  There  are  some 
increases  in  stations,  but  those  are  largely  offset  by  our  policy  in 
recent  years  to  put  in  automatic  apparatus,  and  wherever  we  estab- 
lish an  automatic  light  we  usually  clispense  with  the  services  of  one 
or  more  keepers,  and  those  things  have  about  offset  each  other. 
The  number  of  keepers,  however,  is  slightly  diminished.  We  have 
less  light  keepers  now  than  we  had  some  years  ago.  This  item  for  a 
number  of  years  has  authorized  1,800  persons,  and  the  actual  num- 
ber estimated  for  in  our  present  estimate  is  only  1,739. 

Mr.  Setreve.  How  are  the  wages  fixed? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  average  pay  of  a  light  keeper  is  fixed  by  law 
at  not  to  exceed  $840.  The  present  average  pay  is  slightly  under 
that  amount.  The  details  of  this  estimate  are  for  1,470  keepers  and 
assistant  keepers  at  an  average  pay  of  $840,  $1,234,800. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  exclusive  of  subsistence,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Shre\t:.  How  many  of  those  people  have  you  now  on  the  rolls? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  our  present  number.  We  are  estimating  on 
our  present  number.  The  next  detail  of  this  item  is  for  substitute 
keepei-s,  30,  at  an  average  of  $500  a  year,  $15,000.  That  average  is 
less  than  what  we  actually  pay  them,  but  we  do  not  keep  the  full 
number  of  30  throughout  the  year.  The  next  item  is  for  lamplight- 
ers; that  is,  men  employed  for  the  minor  lights,  239,  and  their  pay 
ranges  from  $1  a  year  to  $1,440  a  year,  according  to  the  number  of 
lights  they  maintam,  and  the  total  for  that  is  $70,770. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  are  those  men  principally  employed? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  employed  at  the  mmor  lights  on  the  rivers, 
like  up  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  Lake  Champlain  and  places  of 
that  kind.    They  are  not  employed  at  the  main  stations  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  men  who  have  to  row  out  to  the  lights  at 
a  certain  hour? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  some  cases  they  have  to  row  out  to  the  lights; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  the.  subject  of  lighting  these  buoys  or  lights  on 
the  river,  is  it  not  possible  to  save  considerable  expense  by  connect- 
ing them  with  wires  and  illuminating  them  or  starting  the  illumina- 
tion by  electricity? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  doing  that  to  a  considerable  extent  where 
the  lights  are  convenient  to  a  source  of  power  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns,  but  for  lights  on  a  channel  away  from  a  town,  of  course,  the 
expense  would  be  too  great. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  that  in 
those  cases. 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not  be  economical. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  have  any  balance  left  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion? • 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  Last  year  we  had  to  discharge  a  number  of 
these  substitute  keepers  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficiency,  and  we  will 
probably  have  the  same  condition  this  year.  We  have  already  in- 
structed our  people  not  to  fill  vacancies  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
in  the  case  ot  these  substitute  keepers,  so  as  to  keep  within  the  ap- 
propriations.   We  are  running  very  close  on  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  assistant  keeper  get  the  same  money  that 
the  keeper  of  a  lighthouse^  gets? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  their  pay  is  graded.  We  have  a  carefully 
worked  out  plan  for  the  pay  of  keepers  according  to  their  duties  and 
the  stations  and  the  apparatus  they  have,  as  shown  in  this  schedule 
which  I  will  submit.  The  total  of  the  three  items  I  have  just  men- 
tioned is  $1,320,570.  We  count  on  a  certain  amount  of  lapsed  pay 
which  will  bring  the  actual  expenditure  down  to  $1,300,000.  The 
pay  of  the  keepers  looks  very  small  and  is  small  for  the  responsible 
work  they  pertorm,  but  in  addition  to  this  pay  they  get  rations  of 
45  cents  a  day,  and  most  of  them  have  the  use  of  a  dwelling  for 
themselves  and  families,  and  they  get  a  small  allowance  of  coal  and 
often  have  the  use  of  a  small  tract  of  land  for  a  garden. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  thej  get  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  the  bonus  in  addition  to  this. 
There  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  House  that  would  give  the  keepers  a 
small  increase  of  $120  a  year. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  the  statement 
which  you  have  submitted  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

SoJiedule  of  pay  of  keepers. 


Class. 

Keeper. 

First 
assist- 
ant. 

Second 
assist- 
ant. 

Third 
assist- 
ant. 

Fourth 
assist- 
ant. 

Class. 

Keeper. 

First 
assist- 
ant. 

Second 
assist- 
ant. 

Third  'Foorth 
assist-  :  assist- 
ant.   1    ant. 

1 

$1,080 

1,020 

960 

900 

1000 
840 
780 
720 

$840 
780 

$780 
720 

$720 

8 

1 

$840 
780 
720 
660 

$660 
600 

$600 

1 

2 

3 

720 
660 

4 

Special. — All  atations  in  class  1,  differences  between  grades  same  as  class  1. 

The  number  of  keepers  at  a  station  of  any  class  may  be  less  than  in  the  above 
schedule,  where  sufficient. 

All  light  stations  to  be  classified  as  follows: 

Base  pay  of  keei)er,  ordinary  shore  station,  without  power  fog  signal,  mod- 
erately accessible  location,  having  quarters  for  families,  $720. 

Add  to  base  pay  ($720)  such  of  the  following  items  as  may  apply : 

(a)  $60  for  important  illuminating  apparatus  (order  1  to  3i  or  I.  O.  V.). 

(b)  $60  for  power  fog  signal  (on  certificate  of  proficiency  for  each  person). 

(c)  $120  for  stations  having  no  quarters  for  fanrilles  (with  allowable  adjust- 
ment to  meet  exceptional  conditions). 

(d)  $60  for  isolated  or  water  stations,  and  semiexposed  stations. 

(e)  $120  for  much  exi>osed  and  isolated  stations  (with  allowable  range  up 
to  $180  to  meet  exceptional  conditions  of  isolation). 

if)  For  care  of  additional  minor  lights,  equitable  amount  to  be  allowed. 
This  extra  allowance  is  not  to  be  taken  Into  account  In  the  classification  of 
stations.  Where  an  extra  keeper  is  attached  to  station  on  account  of  additional 
lights,  such  arrangement  should  be  considered,  In  proper  cases,  in  lieu  of  addi- 
tional allowance  for  extra  lights. 

Subtract : 

iff)  $60  for  coast  stations  not  operated  all  year. 

(h)  $60  for  minor  light  (below  the  sixth  order). 

Maximum  pay  not  to  exceed  $1,()80,  and  minimum  not  to  be  less  than  $660 
for  keeper  (maximum  and  minimum  $900  and  $600  respectively,  for  assistant 
keeper),  exclusive  of  exceptional  conditions  provided  ^or  under  items  (c), 
(e),  and    if). 

Stations  may  be  advanced  or  lowered  one  class  for  suflUclent  special  reasons 
to  be  stated  in  schedule. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  I  mentioned  yesterday  that  the  highest- 
paid  light  keeper  in  the  service  is  in  Alaska,  and  the  base  pay  of 
that  keeper  is  $1,260  a  year.  I  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to 
these  light  keepers  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  rather  hazardous  duty 
and,  of  course,  it  is  quite  a  responsible  duty.  If  they  fail  to  keep 
a  light  burning,  or  fail  to  operate  their  fogsignal  properly,  it  may 
mean  the  loss  of  a  ship  with  many  lives.  They  are  also  exposed  to 
a  good  deal  of  personal  danger.  For  instance,  in  one  year  recently, 
43  of  the  light  keepers  were  injured  and  7  lost  their  lives,  and  there 
were  110  cases  where  these  keepers  aided  in  the  saving  of  life  and 

Eroperty.  On  account  of  the  location  of  the  stations,  they  often 
ave  opportunities  to  aid  people  in  distress  as  well  as  vessels  and 
boats,  especially  small  boats  and  launches  in  distress.  We  have 
from  120  to  150  cases  a  year  where  persons  in  our  light  stations  or 
on  our  vessels  aid  vessels  or  boats  in  distress  or  rescue  individuals 
from  the  waters. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  VESSELS. 

'salaries  of  officeks  and  crews. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take.iip  the  next  item,  "Lighthouse  vessels: 
For  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  crews  of  light  vessels  and 
lighthouse  tenders,  including  temporary  employment  when  neces- 
sary." 

\  ou  are  asking  for  1923,  $1,800,000,  which  is  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  a  detailed  statement  showing  how  this 
amount  is  arrived  at.  The  present  authorized  base  pay  on  tenders 
and  light  vessels  is  $1,735,791,  and  we  are  paying  to  the  crews  of 
vessels  a  longevity  allowance  after  they  have  served  six  months 
in  the  service  which  is  estimated  to  amount  to  $60,000,  making  a 
total  of  $1,795,791.  We  will  have  increases  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  according  to  the  details  submitted  here,  including  seven  ves- 
sels which  are  to  go  into  commission  and  the  care  of  a  number  of 
mine  planters  which  have  been  taken  over  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment; the  total  increase  will  amoimt  to  .$143,350.  There  are  de- 
creases due  to  vessels  being  put  out  of  commission  and  no  longer 
to  be  used,  according  to  the  list  given  here,  amounting  to  $108,804, 
making  a  net  increase  over  the  present  authorized  pay  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  of  $34,546;  making  the  total  estimated  pay  on  vessels, 
$1,830,337,  which  is  $30,000  more  than  the  amount  estimated  here, 
but  we  count  on  a  certain  amount  of  lapsed  pay,  and  we  estimate 
that  at  probably  $30,000. 

VESSELS  IN  GOUKSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  appropriated  for  three  vessels  last  year,  did  we 
not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  appropriation  was  $1,000,000  for  vessels,  and 
under  this  five  vessels  are  under  construction  now.  They  are  light 
vessels. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  they  are  included  in  this 
year's  estimate. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  the  five  last-named  vessels  on  that 
list.  There  is  no  additional  expense  for  pay  on  four  of  those,  be- 
cause they  will  take  the  place  of  vessels  which  will  be  put  out  of 
commission. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  the  extra  expense  on  the  other  one  be  $34,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  the  expense  on  the  other  one  is  $3510.  The 
net  increase,  comparing  all  these  deductions  with  all  the  increases, 
amounts  to  $34,546. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  only  increase  you  have  in  the  service  is  this  one 
ship,  because  the  others  are  to  be  substituted  for  other  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  the  Diamond  Shoal  ship  is  a  new  ship,  and 
the  tender  Aster  is  a  new  ship. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  not  the  Diamond  Shoal  ship  take  the  place  of 
some  other  vessel. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Diamond  Shoal  ship  takes  the  place  of  a  ship 
that  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  in  1918.  It  is  not  covered  by 
our  present  authorized  pay  because  we  have  not  had  that  ship  in 
commission  for  four  years.  On  this  estimate  for  salaries  of  vessels, 
I  ask  a  deduction  from  the  amount  of  $100,000,  so  that  this  amount 
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may  be  reduced  to  $1,700,000.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
Shipping  Board  has  just  announced  a  new  scale  of  pay  on  vessels; 
and  the  Lighthouse  Service,  since  the  beginning  of  war  conditions, 
has  followed  the  scales  of  pay  fixed  by  the  Shipping  Board  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  for  the  crews  on  its  vessels. 

AVERAGE  PAY  OF  OKFICERS  AND  MEN. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  percentage  of  reduction  of  the  Shipping 
Board  in  the  pay.  They  have  made  some  material  reductions  in  the 
pav  of  their  men.    Do  you  know  what  the  percentage  is? 

Mr.  PiyTNAM.  No;  I  could  not  give  that  in  percentage.  The  new 
rate  of  pay  for  officers  on  their  class  E  vessels  is  very  close  to  what 
we  are  already  paying.  "We  have  been  paying  less  than  the  Shipping 
Board  rates  for  officers  on  vessels,  so  that  the  effect  of  their  new  scale 
will  not  greatly  affect  the  officers  on  our  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  obligation  in  law  on  your  part  to  follow 
the  precedent  or  lead  of  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  fhere  is  not;  but  they  control  the  shipping 
industry  on  the  coast  of  the  TTnited  States  to  so  great  an  -extent  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  operate  on  any  less  scale  than  they 
fixed;  and,  of  course,  we  would  not  be  justified  in  operating  on  a 
higher  ^ale,  and  therefore,  as  a  practical  proposition,  we  have  had 
to  follow  their  scales. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  officers  and  men  are  employed  on  the 
vessels  in  your  service  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  approximately  500  officers  and  1,370 
members  of  crews. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  how  many  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  approximately  120  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  all  paid  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  average  pay  of  the  officers  and  what  is 
the  average  pay  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  not  the  average  pay.  I  have  the  complete 
pay  scales. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  not  get  the  average  from  those  scales? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  could  get  that  for  you,  but  it  would  take  some 
time  to  do  it,  because  the  pay  of  our  officers  varies  all  the  way 
from  about  $1,200  up  to  $3,000  for  the  captains  of  the  largest 
tenders. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  understand  that,  but  the  average  pay  is  all  we 
want. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

Note. — In  the  present  authorized  schedule  the  average  base  pay  of  officers 
on  ships  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  is  $1,658  and  of  members  of  crews  is  $706. 

Mr.  Grutin.  Does  not  that  appear  on  page  101  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Page  101  gives  the  details  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons under  each  grade  of  officers  and  men.  You  will  find  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  pay  of  the  various  grades  on  our  vessels  both  for 
the  officers  and  the  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  on  the  old  basis  and  is  not  what  I  am  getting 
at.    I  want  to  know  at  present  your  rates  of  pay  in  comparison  with 
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the  Shipping  Board.  There  have  been  great  reductions  made  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  been 
making  those  same  reductions.  I  would  also  like  for  you  to  give 
me  the  average  pay  for  the  officers  and  men  in  the  Shipping  Board, 
the  same  as  you  are  going  to  do  in  your  bureau,  and  then  we  will 
have  something  with  which  to  make  a  comparison  in  order  to  know 
whether  you  are  under  or  over  the  Shipping  Board  rates. 

Mr.  Pms^AM.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  handle  that  by  averages,  be- 
cause the  Shipping  Board,  for  instance,  has  five  grades  of  vessels, 
and  we  are  comparing  with  one  of  them.  They  grade  their  vessels 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  on  their  large  vessels  they  pay  very  much 
higher  than  they  do  on  their  class  E  vessels. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  You  would  not  class  your  vessels  with  their  highest 
grade  vessels. 

Mr.  Pftnam.  No;  we  are  comparing  our  vessels  with  their  class  E 
vessels,  which  is  their  smallest  class  of  vessels. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  You  can  take  their  average  on  class  E  vessels  under 
the  new  rate. 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  The  reason  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  more  definite 
information  about  the  effect  of  this  new  scale  on  our  service  is 
because  we  have  only  received  this  scale  within  the  last  week.  We 
have  immediately  sent  the  scale  to  all  our  districts  to  get  a  report  on 
the  conditions  in  each  dis^trict.  We  will  have  to  get  that  informa- 
tion together  and  consolidate  it,  and  also  have  some  conferences  with 
other  Government  services  that  are  operating  vessels,  so  that  we  can 
have  uniform  action,  and  all  of  that  will  cause  us  to  require  at  least 
a  couple  of  weeks  to  work  out  a  new  schedule  for  our  ships. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  give  it  to  us  in  supplementary  form  and  we 
will  probably  ask  you  to  come  before  the  committee  again  just  before 
we  get  ready  to  mark  up  the  bill. 

IVir.  Putnam.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  then  to  make 
a  more  definite  statement  on  this  matter  and  not  do  it  now  without 
having  full  information. 

Mr.  Griffin.  These  figures  on  salaries,  on  page  101,  represent  the 
salaries  heretofore  paid,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Ptttnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  salaries  actually  paid  in  1921  and  the 
estimate  for  1923. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  the  rate  of  pay  is  the  same  as  in  1921,  I  pre- 
sume ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  for  the  crews^  For  the  officers  there  has  not  been 
much  change,  but  for  the  crews  there  has  been  a  diminution. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  mean  that  is  not  shown  in  the  fibres  here. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  shown  in  this  way,  Mr.  Griffin,  for  instance, 
take  the  seamen,  you  will  notice  the  range  of  pay  is  from  $600  to 
$960.  The  seamen  have  all  been  materially  reduced  within  the  last 
year  in  accordance  with  the  Shipping  Board  rates,  and  there  will  be 
another  reduction  under  this  new  scale. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  this  ratio  which  you  show  is  not  any  indication 
of  that  reduction. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  not  shown  here  on  account  of  this  range  of 
pay  being  put  in.  It  is  not  put  in  here  in  a  way  that  will  show  that 
reduction,  but  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  ratio  you  estimate  for  1923  is  practically  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1920,  as  shown  on  page  101.    For  instance,  take  the 
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masters;  you  had  102  masters  in  1921  and  you  estimate  for  103  in 
1923,  and  the  range  of  their  pay  is  from  $1,200  to  $2,940. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  Is  that  the  range  of  pay  that  existed  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  pay 
of  masters.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we  never  went  up  to  the  pay 
of  the  class  E  Shipping  Board  vessels  for  officers,  and  hence  we  have 
not  made  a  reduction,  because  we  did  not  go  tp  to  their  scale,  and  we 
are  still  under  their  scale  for  most  of  the  officers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  there  been  any  reductioi^  in  the  Shipping  Board 
for  that  grade  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  Shipping  Board  did  make  a  reduction, 
but  their  reduction  did  not  come  down  to  the  rate  we  had  paid,  and 
as  long  as  our  officers  had  served  during  the  war  conditions  at  a  les 
rate  of  pay  than  the  Shipping  Board  was  paying  during  those  years 
we  did  not  feel  we  were  justified  in  making  a  further  reduction 
below  their  scale  at  this  time  or  during  the  last  year.  We  have  been 
waiting  until  the  Shipping  Board  gets  down  to  our  scale  for  officers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  done  so? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  present  scale  is  the  first  one  that  approaches 
what  we  are  paying.  It  does  approach  it  now  and  for  some  grades  it 
is  a  little  less,  and  we  will  probablv  have  to  make  some  adjustments, 
but  in  ihe  case  of  the  crews  we  nave  followed  their  scale  closely. 
They  made  very  large  increases  in  the  pay  of  seamen,  for  instance, 
and  we  had  to  follow  those  scales  up,  ana  we  are  now  following  them 
down. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  notice  you  have  10  captains;  how  do  you  distribute 
them? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  officers  in  charge  of  our  lar^st  seagoing  tenders 
we  desi^ate  as  captains.  That  is  a  mere  form  in  the  service  in  the 
distinction  between  a  master  of  these  seagoing  tenders  and  the  smaller 
tenders  which  do  the  inside  work.  The  Shipping  Board  during  war 
times  was  payinjp^  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000  for  masters  of  ves- 
sels, and  some  of  them,  I  think,  were  not  any  more  responsible  posi- 
tions than  the  captains  of  our  seagoing  tenders.  The  captain  or  one 
of  our  seagoing  tenders  not  only  has  k>  be  a  navigator  but  he  has  to 
understand  the  handling  of  buoys  and  all  the  apparatus  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  master  is  usually  known  as  a  captain,  is  he  not; 
that  is  his  rank  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  As  a  courtesy  title  anybody  in  command  of  a  vessel 
is  usually  called  a  captain,  but  in  our  service  we  make  this  distinc- 
tion between  those  in  charge  of  our  larger  vessels  and  those  in 
charge  of  our  smaller  vessels.    That  is  a  mere  service  distinction. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  this  grade  of  master  and  pilot  you  seem  to  asso- 
ciate or  combine  two  grades  there;  why  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  service  has  charge  of  the  lights  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  on  those  rivers  we  have  three  river  boats, 
and  the  masters  of  those  boats  are  also  pilots.  It  is  the  custom  on 
the  rivers  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  master  and  the  pilot,  but 
we  combine  the  duties  in  one  man,  and  we  call  him  a  master  and  pilot 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  you  secure  an  economy  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  get  better  results  by  that  com- 
bination. 
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INCREASE.  IN  APPROPRIATION  FOR  LIGHTHOUSE  VESSELS  DUE  TO  INCREASES 
IN  SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEN. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  let  us  go  back  to  1915.  In  1915  you  had  an  ap- 
propriation of  $997,600,  and  j^ou  are  now  asking  for  nearly  double 
that  amount.  How  many  ships  did  you  have  in  1915?  And,  of 
course,  I  mean  by  ships,  lightships  and  tenders  also. 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  hundred  and  twelve  vessels  in  1916  as  against 
119  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  you  have  seven  more  vessels  in  commission  to- 
dav  than  you  had  in  1915. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  this  great  increase  is  largely  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease in  wages,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  almost  entirely.  This  appropriation  has 
been  practically  doubled,  due  to  war  conditions,  which  was  a  matter 
beyond  the  control  of  this  service.  The  rates  of  pay  for  certain  grades 
of  vessels  were  a  good  deal  more  than  doubled.  The  rates  of  pay  for 
seamen  at  the  peak  were  about  three  times  what  they  were  before  the 
war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  the  Shipping  Board  service  com- 
pared with  the  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  during  the  war  time  the  rates  of  pay  on  the 
Shipping  Board  vessels  and  the  merchant  marine  were  all  Ifixed  by 
agreement  and  were  uniform. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Do  you  know  how  they  compare  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  new  scale  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  just  an- 
nounced, I  understand,  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  commercial  inter- 
ests on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  from  the  newspapers  I  judge  that  the 
merchant  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast  have  nxed  a  slightly  lower 
scale.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  that  is  going  to  be  or  how 
it  will  work.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  continuovl  in  that  way  with- 
out some  uniform  scale.  In  a  few  cases  where  we  did  not  promptly 
put  into  effect  the  Shipping  Board  scale  for  the  crews  on  the  vessels 
we  found  it  impracticable  to  operate  our  vessels.  We  could  not  oper- 
ate them  without  following  the  scales  that  were  announced. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Was  that  on  account  of  any  reductions? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  that  was  during  war  times,  when  the  wages 
were  going  up,  and  in  some  cases  we  did  not  follow  the  scale  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  said  a  while  ago  you  had  120  vessels  and  later 
119  vessels. 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  is  the  number  we  had  on 
June  30,  1921.  The  present  number  may  vary  from  that  slightly,  as 
vessels  are  commissioned  or  laid  up. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  of  those  are  tenders? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Fifty-five  are  tenders  and  64  are  lightships. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Putnam,  there  has  been  a  material  reduction  all 
along  the  line,  and  do  you  not  think  we  can  somewhat  reduce  the  esti- 
mate for  1923  of  $1,800,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  am  proposing  a  reduction  of  $100,000,  reducing  it 
to  $1,700,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  just  a  rou^h  estimate  from  examining 
the  new  Shipping?  Board  scale. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  examine  that  scale  a^ain  and  per- 
haps you  can  get  this  amount  down  a  little  lower. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  that  before  you  close  your  hearings  on  this  bill  we  will  then  prob- 
ably have  the  results  of  our  investigations  and  reports  fi-om  our  dis- 
tricts, and  be  able  to  pive  vou  a  more  definite  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  call  on  you  just  before  we  finish  marking  up 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  then, 
because  this  is  quite  a  laige  item  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  the 
information  now  l)ecause  this  scale  has  only  come  to  us  in  the  last 
few  days. 

Mr.  .^HREVE.  We  will  [ye  pleased  if  you  and  your  associates  will  go 
over  all  of  your  items  and  see  just  what  can  l)e  done.  There  has  been 
an  inciease  of  nearly  double  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  item 
in  the  past  five  years,  and  this  service  has  the  largest  appropriations 
of  any  service  in  the  department,  taking,  as  I  said  before,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  money  appropriated.  If  there  is  any  way  we  can  re- 
duce these  items  somewhat,  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  It  seems  as 
if  the  wages  you  are  paying  now  are  about  the  same  that  you  paid 
at  the  peak  of  high  wages,  whereas  wages  are  now  coming  down 
and  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a 
material  reduction  made  here. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  subject  I  would  like  to  say 
that  at  the  peak  of  those  conditions  of  high  wages  on  vessels  our  au- 
thorized pay  in  September,  1920,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  was 
$1,944,000,  so  that  the  estimate  I  am  now  suggesting  of  $1,700,000 
is  a  reduction  of  practically  $25,000  from  the  highest  amount  we  paid 
at  that  time.  Our  appropriation  in  1921  was  $1,870,000,  because 
there  was  one  deficiency,  besides  the  original  appropriation,  to  carry 
us  through.  The  maximum  rate  was  not  paid  throughout  a  fiscal 
year,  so  it  is  not  shown  in  the  appropriation  of  any  year. 

KSTAIIUHHMENT  OF  BITOYS  TO  MARK  ROCKS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  a  continuous  check  l)eing  kept  of  the 
necessity  for  this  service  in  different  places  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
can  be  dispensed  with? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  discontinue  a  large  number  of  aids  to 
navigation  every  year.  The  number  established  for  a  number  of 
years  back  has  been  greater  than  the  number  discontinued,  but  there 
Is  a  considerable  number,  averaging  three  to  six  hundred  a  year, 
discontinued,  buoys  and  lights  and  so  on.  For  instance,  if  a  buoy 
is  placed  to  mark  a  sunken  wreck,  that  may  be  removed  by  the 
Army  engineei-s  or  may  disappear,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer 
need  for  the  buoy  it  is  taken  away.  A  good  many  lights  are  also 
discontinued  from  time  to  time.  Within  the  last  few  montlis  we 
have  made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  whole  service  examining  every 
aid  to  navigation,  to  see  whether  its  necessity  is  still  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  expense,  and  we  have  discontinued  in  the  last  year  a 
large  number  of  aids  as  a  result  of  that  examination.  Such  a  system 
is  practically  going  on  all  the  time,  and  our  district  superintendents 
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are  instructed  to  report  as  soon  as  any  aid  becomes  unnecessary  or 
insufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  the  expense  of  maintaining  it. 

Mr.  DicKiNSox.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  that  you  ought  not 
to  leave  that  entirely  to  the  officials  in  charge  of  that  particular 
district. 

Mr.  PiTXAM.  Xo,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Dic'Kixsox.  In  other  words,  there  ought  to  be  some  authority 
from  higher  up  to  go  out  and  make  surveys  of  these  things  once  in 
a  while,  because  there  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  district 
superintendent  to  maintain  the  service  at  its  maximum  rather  than 
its  minimum,  by  reason  of  having  pride  in  his  district,  and  I  would 
not  want  a  man  in  the  service  who  did  not  have  a  pride  in  his  work: 
but  I  do  think  a  careful  watch  ought  to  be  kej)t  by  youi*  department 
to  see  that  you  are  disposing  of  these  things  and  reducing  the  ex^ 
j)ense  just  as  fast  as  possible. 

Mr.  I^i^XAM.  There  are  several  features  in  our  organization  which 
tend  to  correct  anything  that  might  be  unnecessarily  expensive  in 
that  way.  For  one  thing,  the  districts  are  infonned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  approximately,  of  the  amount  of  funds  they  will  have  to 
operate  the  district  with  for  that  year;  and  in  every  district 
there  are  a  great  many  things  that  are  urgently  needed  that  they 
have  not  the  money  to  do,  so  that  anything  they  can  save  on  any 
unnecessary  item  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  do  something  that 
is  necessary';  and  tnat  is  one  strong,  impelling  influence  for  economy 
in  every  district.  In  our  office  here  in  Washington  we  have  several 
technical  divisions  which  watch  this  matter  of  the  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, and  we  are  constantly  getting  recommendations  as  to  changes  in 
such  aids. 

Mr.  GRimx.  It  was  disclosed  in  the  testimony  of  the  Coast  Survey 
that  through  the  wire-drag  system  they  have  inaugurated  they  reveal 
the  presence  of  reefs  and  rocks  outside  of  the  harbors  or  contiguous 
to  the  harbors,  and  then  they  said  that  upon  the  discovery  of  those 
reefs  or  hidden  rocks  they  put  a  mark  or  buoy  there.  Does  that  buoy 
thereafter  come  under  your  jurisdiction  or  is  it  still  controlled  by 
the  Coast  Survey? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  probably  what  they  refer  to  is  that  they  put 
a  temporary  buoy  there  so  that  they  can  then  locate  that  rock  more 
accurately  by  angles  they  will  take  on  it  later,  so  that  they  will  get 
the  rock  dennitely  located  on  their  charts.  Then  they  promptly 
inform  us  that  they  have  found  that  rock;  and  if  it  is  in  a  position 
that  is  dangerous  to  passing  vessels,  close  to  a  channel  or  in  a  channel, 
and  requires  a  navigational  buoy  to  be  put  on  it,  we  will  put  one 
there ;  but  the  buoy  they  refer  to  is  a  mere  temporary  cask  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  so  they  can  get  an  opportunity  to  locate  the  buoy 
fnore  accurately,  and  that  is  a  part  of  their  surveying  operations,  and 
is  not  a  permanent  buoy. 

Mr.  GmFFix.  Yes;  I  suspected  as  much;  but  what  I  wanted  to 
know  was  whether  you  put  a  permanent  buoy  there  and  then  had 
charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  the  rock  is  of  a  character  sufficiently  dangerous 
we  nut  a  buoy  there. 

Mr.  tGrRiFFix.  But  what  is  the  actual  situation? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  We  do  not  attempt  to  mark  every  hidden  rock  on  the 
coast  with  a  buoy,  because  that  would  take  all  the  money  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  when  they  reveal  one  of  these  concealed  rocks 
which  is  dangerous  to  navigation  they  put  a  temporary  buoy  there 
and  notify  you:  and  then,  later,  do  you  put  a  permanent  buoy  there? 

Mr.  PrTNAM.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  immediately  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  permanent  buov  wei-e  justified  or  not,  and  if  it  is, 
we  will  put  the  permanent  buoy  there  and  they  would  probably  leave 
their  temporary  buoy  there  until  we  got  the  permanent  one  installed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  take  their  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  dangerous  to  navigation? 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  We  would  certainly  be  considerably  influenced  by 
their  judgment  and  we  would  ask  for  their  opinion.  We  do  con- 
stantly consult  with  them,  but  the  discovery  of  such  a  rock  is  not 
necessarily  sufficiently  dangerous  to  navigatu)n  to  require  a  perma- 
nent buoy. 

Mr.  Shre\t2.  They  are  all  marked  on  the  charts  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  very  important  to  have  them  marked  on  the 
charts,  but  there  are  thousands  of  rocks  marked  on  the  charts  that  it 
would  be  too  expensive  to  mark  with  buoys. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  as  a  practical  thing  how  far 
their  discoveries  of  concealed  rocks  have  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  permanent  buoys.  How  many  instances  can  you  recall  where  a 
permanent  buoy  has  been  established  as  a  result  of  their  discoveries 
and  those  buoys  taken  over  by  your  department? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  could  not  give  any  actual  numbers  on  that,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  cases  where  rocks  that  are  discovered  have  been 
marked  by  permanent  buoys  by  the  Lighthouse  Service,  but  there  are 
also  a  very  much  larger  number  of  cases  where  they  are  not  marked, 
because  by  reason  of  their  location  the  expense  would  not  be  justified. 

Mr.  (trifftn.  Naturally,  but  can  you  give  us  the  exact  figures  as 
to  the  number  of  those  rocks  you  have  under  your  control  and  im- 
mediate supervision? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  give  you  from  our  records  the  number  of  rocks 
they  have  discovered  that  we  have  marked  with  permanent  buoys  in 
the  last  five  years,  for  instance : 

Buoys  established  by  the  Lij^hthouse  Service  to  mark  rocks  rei>orted  by  the 
Coast  aiul  (fe<Mletic  Survey  from  1917  to  1921,  inclusive:  Two  buoys  to  mark 
rocks  off  Block  Island;  three  buoys  in  Kill  Van  KuU,  N.  Y.;  one  buoy  to  mark 
Ellis  Rock,  Fla.;  one  buoy  to  mark  Hanks  Island  Hock,  Orca  Bay,  Alaska. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Yes;  because  that  adds  to  your  work  and  responsi- 
bility, and  I  should  think  you  would  want  to  show  that. 

Mr.  PuTXA^r.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  such  a  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  when  a 
rock  is  marked  on  the  chart  that  it  should  be  marked  with  a  buoy,  be- 
cause navigators  are  supposed  to  be  guided  by  the  chart  as  well  as 
by  the  buoys,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  rock  marked 
on  the  chart  should  be  marked  with  a  buoy,  but  if  it  is  close  to  a  channel 
or  in  a  channel  where  vessels  are  passing  frequentlj^,  and  far  away 
from  land  where  they  can  not  very  accurately  get  their  position,  then 
it  is  important  that  the  rock  be  marked  by  a  buoy. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  The  charts  are  supposed  to  keep  the  navigators  in 
the  channel  and  the  channel  is  supposed  to  have  the  dangerous  rocks 
marked  by  buoys? 

Mr.  Putnam'.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  the  condition  vou  try  to  bring  about? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  thing  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  that  if  we 
give  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  all  the  money  they  want,  they 
would  have  the  entire  ocean  marked  with  buoys  and  have  everything 
marked  on  their  charts^  and  the  result  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
this  service,  together  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  must  be 
restricted  to  what  is  necessary  in  an  emergency  to  make  navigation 
as  safe  as  possible  in  the  most  important  channels. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  You  gentlemen  should  understand  that 
there  are  demands  made  by  shipping  interests  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  can  possibly  do  with  the  fimds  we  would  feel  justified  in 
asking  Congress  for.  There  are  many  reouests  for  buoys  and  lights, 
and  so  on,  every  year  which  we  do  not  and  can  not  grant. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Col.  Jones  mentioned  an  incident  in  his  testinfony 
where  one  of  our  large  battleships  varied  very  slightly  from  the 
regular  course  or  channel,  which  at  that  point  was  about  i  mile  wide, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  plates  were  smashed  in  and  she  was  very 
badlv  damaged.  This  took  place  against  a  concealed  rock  that  was 
not  indicated  on  the  charts.  He  said  that  he  then  indicated  it  by  a 
temporary  buoy  and  subsequently  a  permanent  buoy  was  put  there. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (Jriffin.  I  think  the  vessel  was  the  Brooklyn^  if  I  mistake  not. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  that  is  a  rock  in  Buzzards  Bay  that  was  dis- 
covered in  that  way. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  That  permanent  buoy,  I  presume,  is  under  your 
control  to-day? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  (Jriffin.  And  is  indicated  by  a  light  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  Pin'NAM.  That  is  not  a  lighted  buoy.  Of  course,  it  costs  very 
much  more  to  maintain  a  lighted  buoy  than  an  unlighted  buoy,  and 
we  have  ten  or  twelve  times  as  many  imlighted  buoys  as  we  have 
lighted  buoys. 

Mr.  (jriffix.  He  stated  that  that  rock  was  just  at  the  side  of  the 
channel  and  contiguous  to  it,  and  he  claimed  that  the  accident  was 
due  to  the  fog  and  nasty  weather  which  prevented  the  master  of  the 
vessel  from  properly  picking  out  his  course. 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  There  is  a  case  where  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to 
be  a  i^ermanent  buoy  and  a  lighted  buoy,  because  such  an  accident  will 
not  happen  in  clear  weather  when  a  vessel  takes  the  indicated  channel, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  indicated  channel  can  not  be  picked  out  that 
an  accident  is  likely  to  occur. 

Mr.  Pi  TNAM.  Our  officers  use  their  best  judgment  in  each  case  and 
considt  the  navigation  interests.  They  also  consult  the  other  mari- 
time services — the  Navy,  the  Coast  Survey,  and  the  Coast  Guard — 
and  take  advantage  of  all  the  information  furnished. 

Brooklyn  Kock  in  Buzzards  Bay  has  l)een  marked  by  the  Lighthouse  Service 
with  an  unliRhte<l  buoy  since  shortly  after  its  discovery.  There  are  a  number 
of  Ughthouses  and  gas  buoys  in  this  vicinity  mark  iij:  tlie  channels  to  New 
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In  answer  to  the  question  asked  a  moment  ago  as  to  how  we  keep 
track  of  aids  that  might  possibly  be  discontinued,  there  is  one  other 
method  we  use,  and  that  is  a  system  of  inspections  from  Washington. 
We  have  two  inspecting  officers  who  are  visiting  the  various  dis- 
tricts all  the  time  and  return  here  a  few  times  a  year  and  make  their 
leports,  and  one  of  the  things  they  look  into  is  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  any  unnecessary  aid  or  where  there  can  be  any  pos- 
sible economy  effected  in  the  districts.  In  addition  to  that,  the  four 
chief  officers  of  the  service  all  make  occasional  visits  to  the  various 
districts  and  go  into  that  same  matter.  We  thus  have  a  central  in- 
spection service  for  the  whole  service. 

VESSELS  TIED  UP  DURING  WINTER  MONTHS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  All  of  the  lighthouse  ships  and  tenders  are  not  op- 
erated all  the  time,  are  they  ?  For  instance,  you  lay  up  the  tenders 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir:  all  thase  ships  are  laid  up  during  the 
Av  inter  months. 

Mr.  Shrevf:.  What  l)ecomes  of  the  men  operating  those  ships? 

Mr.  Pi^XAM.  Those  vessels  are  kept  with  a  skeleton  crew  during 
the  winter  months.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  considerable  work 
to  do  on  the  vessels  and  the  crews  can  be  used  to  advantage,  we  keep 
more  of  the  men,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  crews  on  those  vessek 
is  laid  off.  The  officers  are  generally  retained,  and  their  time  is 
usefully  employed  in  connection  with  the  overhauling  and  upkeep  of 
the  vessel.  Every  vessel  in  a  difficult  service  of  this  kind  requires 
considerable  repair  work,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Lakes  ail  the 
overhauling  and  repair  work  is  done  in  the  winter  months.  In  the 
case  of  the  vessels  on  the  coast,  they  are  brought  in  and  repaired  at 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  work 
and  when  they  can  be  brought  in  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  same  condition  applies  to  many  of  the  rivers, 
too,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  one  tender  on  the  Ohio  River  and  one 
tender. on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  those  two  are  laid  up.  The 
tender  on  the  lower  Mississippi  works  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  ships  will  you  have  laid  up  during  the 
Avinter  season  altogether? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  look  that  number  up  and  give  it  to  you  in  a 
moment.  I  might  say  that  this  question  of  reduced  crews  on  the 
Lakes  and  on  the  rivers  is  all  taken  into  account  in  this  authorized 
pay  item  which  I  have  given  in  this  statement.  The  authorized  pay 
there  includes  the  reduced  crew  on  those  vessels  during  the  winter 
months. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  largest  crew  you  have  on  any  vessel — the 
crew  which  you  have  on  the  ship  up  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  maintain  that  ship  the  year  round? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  That  ship  has  a  crew  of  8  officers  and  2ii 
men,  a  total  of  33.  Our  vessels  carry  smaller  crews,  I  think,  than  any 
other  Government  vessel  of  like  size. 

Mr.  Shreve.  'What  is  the  average  number  of  men  you  have  on  your 
vessels? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  The  average  is  about  16  to  a  A^e&sel.  Some  of  the 
small  inside  light  vessels  have  very  small  crews.  In  answer  to  your 
question  as  to  the  number  of  tenders  and  light  vessels  on  the  (ireat 
bates  and  rivers  laid  up  during  the  winter,  there  are  7  tenders  and 
15  light  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  saj  that  these  men  are  employed  about  the  ship 
in  the  wintertime  making  repairs,  etc.  I  thought  we  just  covered  an 
item  yesterday  for  repairs  for  these  various  ships.  That  would  not 
include  any  of  these  salaries? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  item  of  repairs  for  the  ships  would  include  the 
material  used  by  these  men.  These  men  who  are  kept  on  the  vessels 
are  not  able  to  do  all  the  repairs.  The  men  on  the  vessels  can  only 
carry  out  the  minor  repairs,  and  any  large  job  would  have  to  be  done 
by  extra  mechanics  or  by  contract. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  How  much  of  a  crew  do  you  keep  on  the  boats  in  the 
wintertime? 

Mr*  Putnam.  As  an  example,  I  will  give  the  tender  Crocus,  which 
is  stationed  at  Buffalo,  N.  \.  That  vessel  has,  normally,  seven  sea- 
men, and  during  the  winter  months,  four  seamen.  She  has  normally 
six  firemen,  and  during  the  winter  months,  but  three  firemen.  She 
has  two  mess  attendants,  and  during  the  winter  months  only  <me. 
The  total  reductions  on  that  vessel  are  eight  persons  that  are  laid  off 
in  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  It  would  be  about  a  50  per  cent  reduction  on  the 
average  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  somewhat  less  than  that,  on  the  average.  The 
officers  are  kept  on ;  that  tender  has  only  five  officers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  they  live  on  the  ship  during  the  wintertime? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Generally;  yes.  ()n  some  of  tne  light  ships  we  find 
it. is  more  economical  not  to  ha^e  them  live  on  the  ships,  so  as  not 
to  keep  up  the  mess  department ;  and  in  those  cases  the  cooks  and  mess 
attendants  are  laid  off  during  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  Shrevt..  Why  is  it  necessary  to  keep  that  many  officers  and 
that  large  a  personnel  on  the  ship  that  is  tied  up  for  the  w^inter 
season ;  especially,  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  many  officers — 
what  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Gillette,  who  is  here,  is  superintedent  of  naval 
construction  and  he  has  been  out  thei'e  during  the  winter  months  when 
work  is  being  done  on  those  vessels. 

Mr.  Gillette.  All  of  the  engineer  officers  on  the  vessels,  includ- 
ing the  crews,  tear  down  the  machinery  and  deck  works  and  over- 
haul and  make  the  repairs  in  their  ability  during  the  winter  months 
and  it  takes  all  those  officers  to  do  that,  and  it  takes  the  firemen  to 
keep  up  the  fires  on  the  vessels,  banked  fires,  to  keep  them  from 
freezing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  have- almost  as  many  officei-s  as  you  have  men 
who  are  working. 

Mr.  Gillette.  These  officers  all  work  and  the  men,  of  course,  be- 
ing low-grade  mechanics,  it  is  necessary  to  have  men  there  with  an 
intimate  knowled|je  to  do  the  work  and  they  put  on  their  overalls 
and  fit  right  in  with  the  crews  and  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Shre\'E.  The  officers  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Gillette.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  capable  men  on  account  of  being 
trained  on  that  ship  and  they  know  now  to  do  the  work,^d  it  is 
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much  more  advantageous  than  it  would  be  to  go  to  a  machine  shop 
and  have  somebody  at  the  machine  shop  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  ^ow;  but  you  are  spending  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Mr.  Gillette.  Of  course,  it  would  cost  more  to  go  to  a  machine 
shop  than  to  do  it  with  our  own  crews. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  admire  the  system,  but  what  I  am  finding  fault 
with  is  we  are  making  large  appropriations  here  for  repairs  and 
upkeep  and  then  here  we  find  the  men  doing  the  work  themselves. 

Mr.  Gillette.  That  refers,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  minor  repairs  of 
overhaul,  which  are  within  their  capabilities. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  These  men  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ship  and  its  working  apparatus  and  can  do  a  lot  of  work  that,  if  you 
had  to  put  the  vessel  into  some  repair  organization,  would  cost  much 
more  money. 

Mr.  Gillette.  Yes,  sir;  the  overhead  on  the  outside  work  would 
eat  up  their  salaries  and  keep  twice  over  at  present-day  prices. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Suppose  you  designate  what  the  officers  and  crews 
are  on  the  ship,  on  tne  average? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  this  particular  ship,  the  Crocus^  there  is  a  mas- 
ter, a  first  officer,  a  second  officer,  an  engineer,  and  an  assistant  en- 
gineer. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Those  are  men  who  have  some  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  overhaul? 

Mr.  Gillette.  They  are  all  practical  men  on  our  ships;  everj'  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  system  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  and 
those  men  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Congressman  Ward  is  present  and  there  is  a  matter 
he  would  like  to  bring  before  his  associates  and  the  commissioner. 

aids  to  navigation  in  north  caroijna. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HALLETT  S.  WAED,  A  EEPBESEHTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NOBTH  CABOUNA. 

Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
district  is  as  much  interested  and  perhaps  more  so  in  lighthouse  mat- 
ters than  any  district  in  this  Union,  and  I  wanted  to  come  before  you 
to  tell  you  of  the  grievous  condition  in  our  district. 

A  week  has  not  passed,  hardly,  since  I  have  l>een  up  here  that  I 
have  not  had  demands  for  buoys  and  lights.  That  is  the  highest 
class  of  demand  that  comes  to  me ;  nothing  lighthouses  has  got  there. 
I  assume  you  understand  that  the  railroacl  transportation  has  become 
so  very  expensisve  that  they  are  trying  to  increase  water  transjxirta- 
tion  and  to  improve  their  river  transportation. 

Mr.  Shrea'e.  To  what  particular  property  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  am  referring  to  buoys  and  lights  especially. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where? 

Mr.  Ward.  In  eastern  North  Carolina,  from  Norfolk  to  Lookout. 
That  is  not  all  in  my  district,  but  Hatteras  is  in  the  center  of  my  dis- 
trict and  the  Coast  Guard  is  suffering,  but  that  is  not  your  business. 
I  can  not  get  any  buoys  and  I  can  not  get  any  lights,  because  Mr.  King 
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tells  me  you  gentlemen  on  the  Hill  do  not  give  him  any  money  and 
we  can  not  get  any  except  what  are  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  are  these  buoys  required  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  All  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  and  entrances  to  the 
harbors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  river? 

Mr.  Ward.  There  are  dozens  of  them.    Yesterday's  letter  was  re- 

f yarding  buoys  at  the  mouth  of  the  Perquimans  River,  where,  a  little 
arther  up,  is  the  town  of  Hertford:  and  at  Wysocking  Bay;  and 
Mackevs  Harbor  needs  two  lights  and  several  buoys.  Stumpy  l^oint 
is  the  farthest  eastern  point,  I  expect,  south  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  lack  of  lights  and  lighthouses  on  the 
ocean  front? 

Mr.  Ward.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  all  right? 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  you  have  refeivnce  to  is  the  interior  channel 
lights? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  inland  waters.  You  rememl>er  there  is  a  narrow 
reef  of  sand  that  stretches  along  the  ocean.  How  in  the  name  of 
God  it  canje  there,  I  do  not  know ;  but  He  put  it  theie  and  it  is  all 
right.  Inside  of  that  reef,  between  there  and  the  mainland,  are  bays 
and  sounds  and  there  is  where  I  have  my  trouble  and  they  say  they 
have  no  money.  * 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  continuous  is  this  demand  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  It  is  going  on  all  the  time,  sir.  I  have  mentioned  five 
places;  I  have  mentioned  Stumpy  Point;  I  have  mentioned  Wysock- 
ing  Bay;  the  mouth  of  the  Perquimans  River  and  the  same  condition 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke  River,  and  two  places  on  Curritiy^k 
Sound. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Has  there  been  a  curtailment  of  the  service  down 
there  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  There  has  been  an  increased  demand:  I  do  not  know 
that  there  has  been  a  lessening  of  the  actual  number  of  buoys. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  have  not  taken  out  any  lights  or  have  not 
taken  out  any  buoys  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  won't  say  they  have  done  that:  but  I  know  a  canal, 
at  great  expense,  has  been  dug  from  Mattamuskeet  Lake  to  Wysock- 
ing  Bay,  and  they  want  to  get  in  at  night,  and  I  believe  they  told  me 
they  paid  $4(),(K)6  to  dig  the  canal.  I  know  every  inch  of  it,  and  1 
know  how  it  runs  out  in  the  Pamlico  Sound,  and  they  want  to  have 
some  marks  to  get  in  at  night.  That  is  their  condition.  I  believe 
Mr.  King  gave  them  one  lignt  down  there,  but  only  one. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  a  private  canal  or  a  public  canal  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  It  is  a  private  canal,  but  tlie  public  uses  it  by  paying  a 
little  toll.  It  is  a  very  valuable  thing  down  there,  where  tnere  are 
no  railroads;  and  every  time  Mr.  King  writes  he  says  you  gentlemen 
on  the  hill  won't  give  him  any  money. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  this  statement  by 
Mr.  Ward  that  we  have  a  great  many  such  requests,  and  we  try  to 
do  the  best  we  can.  There  are  a  great  many  requests  coming  from 
the  region  which  the  Congressman  represents,  and  many  of  them 
are  meritorious,  and  some  of  them  we  have  met,  and  as  to  others  we 
have  said, "  We  think  they  are  meritorious,  but  we  have  not  the  funds 
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to  carry  them  out  at  the  present  time,  and  that  there  are  other  more 
urgent  things  requiring  tne  funds  at  the  time." 

SrPERINTl':NDENT8,  CLERKS,  ETC. 
INCBEASE8    IN    PAY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  clerks,  etc. :  For 
the  salaries  of  17  superintendents  of  lighthouses,  and  of  assistant 
superintendents,  clerks,  draftsmen,  and  other  authorized  permanent 
employees  in  the  district  offices  and  depots  of  the  Lighthouse  Service 
you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $60,000  over  the  current  appropria- 
tion, the  estimate  being  $460,(K)().  You  have  some  new  language 
there,  '"  assistant  superintendents  "  and  "  draftsmen."  Why  do  you 
include  that  language?     Are  those  new  positions? 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  Xo,  sir;  they  are  not  new  positions;  it  is  simply  to 
make  the  wording  a  little  more  complete  as  to  what  is  already  (lone 
under  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shiucve.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $60,000.  How  is 
that  increase  made  up? 

Mr.  Pi-TNAM.  There  are  only  five  new  positions  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  practically  all  increases  of  wages? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  $6iO,0(K)  increase  is  practically  all  increases  of 
compensation,  covering  only  the  positions  which  are  now  much 
underpaid. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  people  are  provided  for  under  this  appro- 
priation?   Is  this  the  list  of  employees  below  here,  in  our  bill? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  detailed  list  is  there,  but  the  sum  is  not.  There 
are  238  positions  provided  for  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shrevt,.  Tnis  provides  for  the  salaries  of  17  superintendents 
of  lighthouses.  I  take  it,  then,  that  these  places  are  all  attached  to 
the  17  lighthouse  districts;  are  they? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  are  th«l  employees  for  the  lighthouse  districts 
and  there  are  19  lighthouse  districts,  all  together.  Sixteen  of  those 
are  under  civilian  superintendents,  and  one  of  the  civilian  superin- 
tendents is  an  officer  at  large  who  visits  all  the  other  districts.  This 
appropriation  covers  all  the  compensjition  of  the  technical  and 
clerical  forces  in  all  of  the  19  lighthouse  districts,  except  the  pay  of 
the  three  Army  engineers  who  are  detailed  as  superintendents  in  the 
river  districts.  The  principal  classes  of  employees  under  this  item 
are:  Superintendents,  assistant  superintendents  and  aids,  and  other 
technical  positions,  56;  chief  clerks  and  clerks,  including  examiner, 
storekeeper,  purchasing  agent,  and  telephone  operator,  117;  watch- 
men and  janitors,  17;  depot  keepers  and  assistants,  29;  draftsmen,  11; 
messengers  and  laborers,  8;  total  of  238.  They  are  the  officers  and 
employees  who  have  responsible  charge  of  the  various  districts  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  district  offices  and  depots. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  observe  that  in  the  first  17  employees  you  have 
1  at  $3,6(K)  and  16  at  $3,()(K).  under  the  present  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Under  your  proposed  appropriation,  those  17  men 
are  all  given  increases,  with  a  minimum  of  $4,000  and  a  maximum 
of  $5,500,  making  the  total  increase  for  the  17  men  of  $27,900,  which 
is  a  large  increase  under  present  conditions.    Have  you  any  statement 
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to  make  which  would  warrant  this  committee  in  considering  any 
such  increase? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir:  T  would  be  ^lad  to  make  a  statement  in 
re^rd  to  the  pay  of  these  superintendents  of  lighthouses.  I  con- 
sider them  the  backbone  of  the  lighthouse  sendee.  They  are  the 
men  who  have  charge  of  all  these  different  districts,  who  are  in  the 
most  responsible  i>ositions  and  responsible  for  the  work  in  these 
various  districts.     , 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Was  their  salary  increased  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Pi-TNAM.  wSome  of  them  received  a  small  increase  in  1918. 
They  have  always  l)een  much  underpaid.  The  law  reorganizing  the 
lighthouse  service  gave  very  small  pay  to  those  men,  and  in  1918 
there  was  a  slight  increase,  but  the  effect  of  that  increase  was  to  take 
them  just  beyond  the  benefits  of  the  bonus  law,  so  that  the  increase 
onlv  amounted  to  about  $800  apiece. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  their  salary  fixed  by  statute? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  fixed  by  statute :  yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  have  already  heard  of  the  ruling  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  suppose,  on  the  matter  of  increases? 

Mr.  PiTXAM.  Yes.  sir,  I  haA^e.  and  I  appreciate  the  situation:  but 
I  would  like  very  much  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  these  men, 
l>ecause  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  we  have  in  the  serv- 
ice. We  have  very  good  men  now:  they  have  stayed  with  the 
service,  but  I  think  the  fact  they  are  so  inadequately  paid  has  a 
verv  bad  effect,  and  will  in  the  future  liave  a  worse  effect  on  the 
service,  because  it  makes  it  impracticable  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
men  to  come  into  the  service,  for  these  are  the  positions  young  men 
have  to  look  up  to. 

DUTIES   AND  RESPONBiniT.TTIF.R  OF   Sn>EBIN  TEN  DENTS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Has  there  been  any  excessive  turnover  among 
these  people? 

Mr.  Px^^'AM.  Xo,  sir.  We  had  two  resignations  during  the  war 
time  among  these  men.  The  reason  we  have  not  had  more  is  because 
the  men  have  been  in  the  service  a  long  time  and,  I  think,  are  very 
reluctant  to  break  their  connection  with  it.  Every  one  of  these 
men  has  been  trained  and  promoted  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  and 
been  in  it  for  years  or  else  they  are  men  who  have  come  from  some 
other  technical  Government  service.  The  work  is  interesting  work, 
an<l  these  men  have  remained  with  us.  and  we  are  glad  they  have,  but 
T  think  they  are  very  mucli  discouraged.  They  are  receiving  very 
much  less  pay  than  men  with  no  greater  technical  responsibility  or 
qualifications  in  other  services  of  the  Government. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  tlje  record,  in  further  response  to  your 
question,  a  statement  whicli  I  have  here.  Under  the  reorganization 
act  of  1910  the  superintendent  (then  called  inspector)  took  over 
in  each  lighthouse  district  the  duties  formerly  performed  by  two 
officers — the  inspector  detailed  from  the  Xavy  and  the  engineer  de- 
tailed from  the  Army.  In  1910  the  officers  detailed  from  the  Navy 
and  Army  were  of  the  following  ranks:  Inspectors,  2  captains  in  the 
Navy,  12  commanders  in  the  Navy,  and  2  lieutenant  commanders  in 
the  Navy;  engineers,  4  colonels  in  the  Army,  2  lieutenant  colonels 
in  the  Army,  6  majors  in  the  Army,  and  1  captain  in  the  Army. 
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Tliat  iiieans  that  these  oflScers  took  the  place  of  nearly  double  the 
number  of  Army  and  Navy  oflScers  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
that  time. 

The  salaries  of  the  superintendents  of  lighthouse  districts,  fixed 
bv  statute,  have  been  so  inadequate  that  the  compensation  of  their 
chief  assistants,  mostly  civil  enffineers,  and  the  masters  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  tenders  under  their  direction,  paid  out  of  lump-sum 
appropriations,  equals  or  exceeds  the  compensation  of  the  superin- 
tendents, this  anomalous  and  undesirable  situation  having  been 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  service  in  operation. 
Taking  an  average  for  the  districts,  each  superintendent  is  respon- 
sible for  Government  property,  estimated  average,  $4,000,000;  ves- 
sels, 7;  employees,  820;  aids  to  navigation,  860;  general  coast  line, 
average  length  in  miles,  1,000;  annual  disburseuients,  $400,000. 

The  superintendent  is  retpiired  to  have  a  considerable  variety  of 
technical,  engineering,  and  nautical  and  business  training  and  expe- 
rience. He  has  general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  district,  in- 
cluding the  design  and  construction  of  new  structures  and  the  im- 
provement and  upkeep  of  existing  structures  and  all  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, the  maintenance  and  operation  of  all  light  stations,  fog  signals, 
light  vessels,  tenders,  and  depots,  the  distribution  of  supplies,  the 
efficiency  of  the  personnel,  tlie  approval  of  all  accounts,  the  inspec- 
tion of  stations,  etc. 

ICach  one  of  the  present  superintendents  has  been  appointed 
through  promotion  in  the  service  or  by  transfer  from  other  related 
technical  services,  in  every  case  after  training  and  experience  fitting 
him  for  his  duty.  Thev  have  had  from  18  to  49  years  of  experience 
in  lighthouse  or  related  (Tovernment  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  These  superintendents  have  a  good  deal  of  assistance, 
have  they  not — you  have  assistant  superintendents  and  aids? 

Mr.  Pi^XAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  depot  keepers  and  clerks  without  number,  and 
general  storekeepers,  mes.sengers,  and  watchmen  ? 

Mr.  Pi^NAM.  The  list  given  in  the  bill  covers  19  diflferent  districts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  know;  but  there  is  a  lot  of  them. 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  In  most  of  the  districts  the  force  immediately  under 
the  superintendent  is  small. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  it  for  the  individual  unit.  You  have  17  of  those 
units.    About  how  many  men  are  employed  in  a  unit,  all  told? 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  The  average  number  of  these  officers  and  employees 
in  each  of  the  10  districts  is  18:  there  is  an  average  of  13  persons 
imder  this  appropriation,  including  the  superintenuent,  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  actual  average  for  all  of  the*  districts  but  one  is  much 
smaller  than  that,  because  the  third  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  has  a  much  larger  force;  they  handle  work  for 
the  whole  service. 

Mr.  Shre\t..  Are  these  district  offices  operated  all  the  year  round? 

Mr.  Pi'TXAM.  Yes,  sir:  the  district  headquarters  are  operated  all 
the  year  round;  because  even  on  the  (xreat  Lakes  we  maintain  the 
lighthouse  organization  during  the  winter  months.  The  ferries  are 
operated  across  the  Lakes  throughout  the  year,  and  we  maintain 
some  of  the  stations  for  the  benefit  of  those  ferries  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  district  to  keep  the  district  office 
going  the  year  round. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  any  way  to  determine  the  average  expense 
of  the  operation  of  a  district,  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  statement  I  have  just  given  in  regard 
to  the  responsibility  of  a  superintendent  includes  annual  disburse- 
ments of  $400,000.    That  is  the  average  for  the  19  districts. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Your  whole  schedule  here  shows  proposed  ad- 
vancement of  superintendents,  first  assistant  superintendents,  assist- 
ant superintendents,  aids,  chief  clerks,  and  senior  clerks. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  estimate  we  have  here  was  gotten  up  to  take 
account  of  certain  considerable  existing  inequalities  in  pay  and  pro- 
viding for  increasing  them  a  little.  There  are  somewhat  over  100 
persons  in  the  service  out  of  the  total  force  of  6,000  for  whom  we 
have  provided  increases,  so  that  the  increases  only  apply  to  a  small 
proportion  of  all  the  employees  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  You  mean  you  are  onlv  increasing  the  pay  of  100 
men  out  of  6,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  our  estimates  here  it  is  145  persons  out  of  the 
6,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  he  an  average  of  about  $400  apiece  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  probably  correct;  I  have  not  the  exact  fig- 
ures. These  proposed  increases  are  of  the  people  in  the  most  respon- 
sible positions  whom  we  feel  have  been  very  much  underpaid— even 
underpaid  in  comparison  with  other  positions  in  our  own  service. 
The  base  salary  or  the  superintendents  in  these  districts  is  the  same 
as  the  salary  of  the  master  of  a  tender  under  his  direction,  and  the 
master  of  the  tender  gets  his  subsistence,  so  he  is  really  better  paid. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  go  all  through  these  estimates  and  it  is  boost 
after  boost,  trying  to  spend  more  money  and  to  buy  more  stuff  just 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  economize.  We  will  get  over  this 
peak  sometime,  but  help  us  out,  won't  you  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  In  our  estimates  for  the  service  this  year, 
after  allowing  for  these  salary  increases  we  provide  for  payment  for 
salaries  and  wages  about  $200,000  less  than  we  expended  last  year 
for  salaries  and  wages.  We  believe  that  the  men  in  these  respon- 
sible positions  should  be  reasonably  paid  in  accordance  with  their 
duties.  Those  who  received  very  large  increases  during  the  war, 
such  as  the  crews  of  the  vessels,  are  being  readjusted  to  present  con- 
ditions. 

RETIRED    pay   OF   OFFICERS    AND   EMPLOYEES    IN    FIELD    SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shre^'e.  The  next  item  is  "  Retired  pay."  You  have  a  slight 
increase  over  last  year.  You  had,  for  1922,  $75,000,  and  now  you  are 
asking  for  $80,000.    I  suppose  that  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  very  reasonable,  due  to  the  requirements  of 
the  retirement  law.  The  amount  will  slightly  increase  for  the  next 
few  years  and  then  become  stationary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  all  fixed  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  all  fixed  by  law  in  the  act  of  June  20,  1918. 

Mr.  Dickinson..  The  pay  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  you  say  now 
exceeds  the  pay  of  the  superintendents.  Will  that  be  reduced  under 
the  reduced  scale  of  the  merchant  marine  and  Shipping  Board  rates? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  because  the  Class  E  pay  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  under  their  present  scale,  is  approximately  the  same  as  we 
are  now  paying  the  masters  of  our  vessels.  That  is  to  say,  the  Ship- 
ping Board's  scale  of  pay  for  officers  on  vessels  has  been  higher  than 
oui-s  and  they  are  now  getting  down  to  about  the  scale  we  have  been 
paying. 

Mr.  DicKiNHON.  You  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Shipping  Board 
is  accused  of  paying  the  highest  salaries  of  any  department  of  the 
(lovernment,  and  I  think  they  are  guilty^ 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  We  have  not  been  able  to  pay  the  officers  on  our 
vessels  what  they  have  fixed  as  their  scale.  So  far  as  the  pay  of 
officei's  goes,  we  have  l)een  considerably  under  their  scale.  Now, 
when  they  have  fixed  a  scale  for  the  Atlantic  coast  that  comes  down 
near  our  scale,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  much  reduction  in 
the  pay  of  our  officers  who  stayed  with  us  during  those  trying  condi- 
tions at  much  less  pay  than  they  could  have  gotten  on  any  other 
vessels  by  going  out  ol  the  service. 

Mr.  DicKiNoN.  My  onlv  suggestion  was  that  in  order  to  equalize 
the  pay  of  the  superintendents  you  might  reduce  the  other  men. 

Mr.  Pi  TNAM.  It  makes  a  bad  condition  with  respect  to  the  outside 
merchant  marine.  Our  officers  on  our  vessels  certainly  have  as 
arduous  and  as  responsible  duties  as  the  captain  of  the  vessel  who 
simply  has  to  make  a  regular  run  between  two  ports.  Our  people 
have  to  go  out  everywhere  and  to  handle  buoys  and  do  all  kinds  of 
difficult  work,  and  often  under  dangerous  conditions. 

Mr.  Dt(  KiNsoN.  Your  trials  and  tribulations  are  mild  as  com- 
pared with  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  average  man  who  is  the 
head  of  some  big  industrial  institution  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  suppose  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  what  act  of  Congress  is  this  retirement  pay 
provided? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  retirement  is  provided  for  in  the  act  of  June 
20,  1918,  and  as  amended  by  the  act  of  November  4,  1918. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  the  law  before  you? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SHKE^^:.  Will  you  read  that  into  the  record? 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  The  original  law  reads: 

The  act  of  .Time  20,  1918.  provides:  "That  hereafter  all  officers  and  employees 
enpi^ed  in  the  fiehl  service  or  on  vessels  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  except 
persons  continuously  employed  in  district  offices  or  sliops.  who  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  65  years,  after  having  Ik^ii  30  vears  in  the  active  service  of  the 
(lovernnient.  may  at  their  option  be  retire<l  from  further  perfornuuice  of  duty: 
and  all  such  officers  and  employees  who  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  70  years 
siiall  l)e  compulsory  retired  from  further  i»erformance  of  duty:  i^rondaL  That 
the  annual  compensation  of  persons  so  i-etired  shall  be  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
fortieth  of  the  average  annual  pay  received  for  the  last  Ave  years  of  service 
for  each  year  of  active  service  In  the  Lighthcuise  Service  or  in  a  department 
or  branch  of  the  (ioveniment  having  a  retirement  system,  not  to  exceed  in  any 
<-ase  thirtv-fortieths  of  such  average  annual  pay  received:  Proruled  Z*''*'"/'''- 
That  such  retirement  pay  shall  not  include  any  amount  on  account  of  subsist- 
ence or  other  aHowan<'e." 

The  amendment  of  November  4,  1918.  was  c(mtained  in  an  appro- 
I)riation  hill  wliich  had  this  proviso: 

Pmvhied  That  the  retireuient  provisions  and  pay  shall  not  ai)ply  to  iHTsoiiJi 
in  the  tield  service  of  the  Lighthouse  Servic-e  whose  duties  <h»  not  re<|nire  sui>- 
stantially  all  their  time. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  That  rate  of  pay  ran^jes  from  $9(K)  down  ? 

Mr.  Pltnam.  Yes,  sir;  for  keepers. 

Mr.  Shrkvk.  With  the  exception  of  the  officers,  captains,  masters, 
etc.    They  get  hi<rher  pay,  do  they  not  i 

Mr.  Pl^tnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  get  about  $1,7()()^ 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  The  maximum  i-etired  pay  is  $2,250  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  district  superintendents. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  provided  by  law< 

Mr.  Pi  TNAM.  That  is  all  under  this  provision  of  law  which  I  have 
just  read. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  Is  there  a  deduction  made  from  the  pay  of  these 
men  toward  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  for  their  retirea  pay? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ;  not  under  this  law.  This  lighthouse  re- 
tirement law  was  passed  two  years  before  the  general  civil  service 
retirement  law. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  Y^ou  might  give  us  the  number  of  persons  you  have 
on  the  retired  pay  list. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  detailed  number  is  given  here.  The  total  num- 
ber is  133. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then,  do  we  understand  that  your  service  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  general  retirement  act  passed  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  part  of  this  service  that  is  covered  by  this  re- 
tirement law  which  I  have  read,  which  is  the  outside  and  field  serv- 
ice— men  on  the  vessels  and  light  stations,  mainly — is  not  included 
in  the  general  civil  service  retirement  act.  All  of  the  balance  of 
our  service,  the  clerical  force,  shop  employees,  and  so  on  are  covered 
by  the  general  civil  service  retirement  law.  The  general  law  makes 
a  specific  exception  of  these  persons  covered  by  the  law  I  have  read. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  under  your  law  there  is  no  contribution  by 
the  employee  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir:  The  reason  for  the  passa^  of  this  law  was 
because  our  people,  especially  those  on  the  vessels,  were  engaged  on 
hazardous  duty,  on  a  somewhat  similar  status  to  the  men  m  the 
Coast  Guard  Service,  and  I  think  that  is  what  influenced  Congress 
to  pass  this  original  retirement  law,  provision  having  been  made  for 
the  Coast  Guard  some  years  before. 

Mr.  (xRiFFiN.  So  that  now  you  have  two  retirement  laws  govern- 
i'^^  your  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  One  covers  the  persons  who  are  exposed 
to  these  outside  conditions,  and  the  other  to  the  clerical  force,  the 
shop  employees,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  special  law  provides  for  the  force  whose  serv- 
ices are  analogous  to  the  Coast  (xuard  Service  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  others  are  those  whose  services  are 
similar  to  men  in  other  departments  of  the  (xovernment. 

PLACING  OF  BUOYS  AND  LIGHTS  AT  ENTRANCES  TO  HARBORS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  the 
matter  about  which  Mr.  Ward  spoke.  How  far  does  Congress  con- 
trol your  discretion  in  the  matter  of  placing  buoys  and  li^nits  at  the 
entrance  to  harbors? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a  general  authority  for  ihe  Lighthouse 
Service  to  place  aids  to  navigation  on  any  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  country,  any  of  the  coastal  waters  or  tidal  waters,  but  not  on 
interior  rivers  and  lakes.  In  the  case  of  interior  rivers  and  lakes 
we  have  to  have  specific  authority  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  have  in  mind  here,  Commissioner,  the  application 
of  Mr.  Ward — his  request  for  improved  lighting  faciliti^  at  the 
harbor  entrances  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  those  are  minor  lights  and  buoys  or  beacons  it  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  place  aids 
there  if  we  have  sufficient  funds.  Of  course  Congress  controls  that 
by  the  amount  of  fimds  that  are  made  available,  out  in  the  case  of 
inland  rivers  we  have  to  have  specific  authority,  as  we  do  for  estab- 
lishing important  new  lighthouses  and  light  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  pajge  108  and  onward  you  have  provided  in  the 
bill  for  improving  aids  to  navigation  at  the  entrance  to  Delaware 
Bay,  in  Alaska,  Calumet  Harbor,  111.,  etc. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  asking  for  specific  authorization  there  for 
aids  to  navigation. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  for  appropriations  to  carry  out  these 
special  works.  These  come  under  the  head  of  new  works  or  special 
works  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  to  submit  to  Congress  for  special  authorization  any  im- 
portant new  works  or  any  works  involving  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  or  involving  the  establishment  of  important  new  lighthouses 
or  new  light  vessels,  and  these  have  been  appropriated  for  specifi- 
cally. That  does  not  apply,  in  general,  to  minor  aids  to  navigation, 
although  there  is  sometimes  included  in  this  list  of  special  works  esti- 
mates for  a  group  of  minor  improvements  in  a  certain  region.  I 
mentioned  yesterdav  there  was  a  special  provision  for  •  improving 
Ambrose  Channel,  N.  Y.  That  was  a  specific  item  which  involved 
the  improvement  and  placing  of  a  number  of  gas  buoys. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  would  not  be  put  in  the  category  of  a  minor 
aid  to  navigation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  Of  course,  they  are  rather  important  aids,  but 
each  individual  buoy  could  have  been  bought  out  of  the  general 
expense  fund ;  but  where  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  such 
aids  involved  the  custom  has  been  to  submit  such  an  improvement  for 
special  action  and  appropriation  by  Congress.  That  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  works  Congressman  Ward  referred  to  and  these 
special  items  to  which  you  refer  here.  All  of  the  matters  to  which 
he  referred  could  be  established  out  of  our  appropriation  for  general 
expenses ;  we  have  the  authority  to  do  it,  if  our  funds  warranted  our 
undertaking  it,  in  comparison  with  other  works. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  only  question  being,  in  your  discretion,  whether 
it  is  an  improvement  oi  such  importance  as  to  supersede  other  ap- 
plications for  like  improvements  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  exactly  it.  Our  endeavor  is  to  take  all  the 
needs  for  the  service  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  consider  those 
which  are  the  most  important  for  attention  at  that  particular  time 
according  to  the  funds  we  have. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  make  the  improvements  in  accordance  with 
their  urgency? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir,  exactly;  according  to  the  amount  of  com- 
merce for  which  they  are  oroing  to  be  useful  and  considering  the  other 
improvements  already  existing  in  the  locality.  We  try  to  distribute 
our  work  reasonably  throughout  the  whole  country,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  country  will  have  consideration  according  to  the  com- 
merce, involved. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  statement  from  Congressman  Ward 
on  that  subject,  as  to  the  ur^ncy  of  this  improvement  in  his  dis- 
trict— the  amount  of  navigation  there  and  the  necessity  for  these 
improvements? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Congressman  Ward  has  written  to  us  a  number  of 
times  about  the  various  needs  in  the  navigable  waters  of  that  district. 
I  believe  the  statement  has  been  made  that  he  has  more  water  in  his 
district  than  any  other  Congressman.  [Laughter.]  I  was  not  in- 
tending to  be  jocular;  it  is  a  fact.  He  has  all  the  sounds  of  North 
Carolina  in  his  district,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  need  for  marks 
for  navigation  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  his  district  may  be  very  wet,  but  he  is  a  very 
dry  man  himself.     [Laughter.] 

public  works  in  the  lighthouse  sera-ice. 

Mr.  Shre\*e.  The  next  item  is  "  Public  works :  Constructing  or  pur- 
chasing and  equipping  lighthouse  tenders  and  light  vessels  for  the 
Lighthouse  Service." 

Sir.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  general  statement  about 
this  ^roup  of  items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  take  it  these  are  all  authorized  by  the  act  of  June 
5,1920? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them,  and  I  will  come  to  that  in 
my  general  statement. 

These  are  estimates  for  public  works  in  the  Lighthouse  Service. 
These  estimates  as  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  include 
only  nine  items,  aggregating  $1, '283,500,  as  listed  below.  •  The  depart- 
ment originally  recommended  30  items,  aggregating  $3,967,080,  and 
the  nine  items  now  in  the  Budget  are  a  selection  of  the  most  urgent 
of  these.  In  addition  the  superintendents  of  the  lighthouse  districts 
recommended  54  other  items,  aggregating  $2,489,870,  as  essential  for 
the  needs  of  navigation,  and  which  should  be  undertaken  as  resources 
permit. 

I  will  state  that  the  entire  84  items  referred  to  are  listed  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses,  pages  71  to  88, 
and  all  ot  these  84  items  are  considered  as  meritorious.  They  in- 
clude such  items  as  the  one  referred  to  on  Lake  Erie,  but  what  we 
present  here  now  are  9  items  boiled  down  from  the  original  84  and 
from  the  30  that  were  approved  by  the  department. 

Of  the  items  in  the  feudget  for  special  works,  one  is  for  further 
replacement  of  old  vessels  which  are  becoming  dangerous  and  should 
be  replaced,  four  (Delaware  Bay,  Calumet  Harbor,  Spectacle  Reef, 
and  Florida  coasts)  are  for  the  replacement  or  protection  of  light- 
houses and  beacons  which  have  been  seriously  endangered  or  de- 
stroyed by  storm  action;  one  is  for  the  general  extension  of  the 
present  system  of  lights,  buoys,  and  fog  signals  in  Alaska ;  one  is 
tor  the  further  installation  of  radio  fog  signals ;  and  two  are  for  the 
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reconstruction  of  depot  wharfs  now  in  a  dilapidated  and  dangerous 
condition.  All  of  these  items  are  urgently  neces^ry  at  this  time  for 
the  maintenance  of  aids  to  navigation  essential  to  shipping,  and  to 
the  proper  and  economical  operation  of  the  Lighthouse  Ser\ice. 
None  of  these  items  is  for  new  projects,  although  that  for  radio  fog 
signals  covers  the  further  extension  of  a  system  recently  installed 
at  a  few  light  stations;  all  of  the  other  items  are  in  the  nature  of 
protecting  and  continuing  existing  lighthouses  or  systems  of  aids. 

It  has  oeen  the  policy  of  Congress  for  two  years  past  to  defer 
practically  all  appropriations  for  special  works  for  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  the  only  important  exception  being  the  appropriation  for  the 
Lighthouse  vessels.  The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
repeatedly  stated  that  this  was  due  to  high  building  costs  and  war 
conditions. 

Building  costs  are  now  being  reduced,  men  who  can  do  this  work 
are  out  of  employment,  the  works  are  urgently  needed  by  the  Light- 
house Service,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  general  economic  con- 
siderations justifying  the  undertaking  of  them  at  this  time. 

FOR  OONSTRUCTINO  AND  EQUIPPING  LIGHTHOUSE  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Last  year  you  had  an  appropriation  under  this  item 
of  $1,000,000,  and  this  year  you  estimate  for  $730,000.  Tell  us  just 
what  you  did  with  the  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Under  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  made  early 
last  year  contract  has  been  made  for  the  building  of  five  light  vessels. 
The  conditions  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  were  such  that  we  got 
a  very  favorable  contract. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  How  did  the  prices  compare  with  a  year  or  two  ago? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  prices  were  not  much  over  one-half  w^hat  we 
were  paying  at  the  peak  of  war  conditions.  These  vessels  are  con- 
tracted for  at  an  average  price  of  a  little  under  $200,000  each,  and  we 
^ould  probably  have  had  to  pay  at  least  $850,000  for  the  same  vessels 
during  the  high  prices  of  war  times. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  they  compare  if  we  go  back  to  prewar  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  still  higher  than  prewar  conditions,  prob- 
ably 30  or  40  per  cent  higher  than  we  would  have  paid  for  these 
vessels  10  years  ago,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  will  be  much 
more  reduction.  We  believe  the  bids  were  made  on  these  vessels  more 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  yards  going  than  with  any  idea  of  makiiy 
a  profit.  We  understood  there  was  very  little  chance  of  making  any 
profit. 

Mr.  Shrea-e.  Are  these  to  be  replacement  vessels  or  will  they  he 
additional  vessels  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Of  these  five  vessels,  four  will  be  used  to  replace 
A^essels  that  should  be  condemned  and  put  out  of  commission,  and 
only  one  is  expected  to  be  used  on  a  new  station,  and  that  is  a  very 
important  station  for  which  there  has  been  considerable  demand. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Ptttnam.  Off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in  the  vicinity  of  Bar- 
negat.  It  will  mark  the  approaches  to  New  York  Harbor  from  the 
southward  the  same  as  the  Nantucket  lightship  and  Fire  Island 
lightship  now  mark  the  approaches  from  the  eastward.    There  has 
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been  a  considerable  demand  for  a  lightship  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  a 
point  on  the  coast  where  nearly  all  the  ships  change  their  course. 
Mr.  Shrei-e.  Tell  us  where  the  other  four  will  be  placed. 
Mr.  Putnam.  We  propose  to  use  the  other  four  vessels  to  replace 
li^ht  ve^l  No,  51^  vi  relief  light  vessel  used  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict, which  was  sunk  several  years  ago,  and  No.  4^,  which  is  a  relief 
lightship  in  the  eighth  district  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  How  old  a  vessel  was  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  vessel  has  been  condemned  as  unseaworthy  and 
has  already  been  sold.  She  was  in  such  condition  that  sj^e  could  not 
be  used.  S^o.  20^  Cross  Rip,  which  is  in  the  sounds  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  was  built  in  1867,  55  years  ago,  and  No.  J,  the  Hand- 
kerchief lightship  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  built  in  1852.  She 
is  70  years  old.  The  only  reason  we  have  been  able  to  use  some  of 
these  vessels  for  such  a  long  time  is  that  they  were  old  wooden  ships 
built  of  white  oak,  and  they  have  no  propelling  power  in  them.  We 
now  consider  them  as  not  safe  for  any  dangerous  position,  and  they 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  usefulness.  With  this  appropriation 
it  is  proposed  to  build  three  additional  lightships. 

Mr.  Shremi:.  Before  we  go  into  that,  where  are  these  other  ships 
being  built? 

Mr.  Pi  tnam.  These  five  ships  are  being  built  at  Batli,  Me.,  by  one 
of  the  first-class  shipbuilding  companies  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  They  were  the  low  bidders  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  great  many  bids.  We  had 
some  rather  close  bidding,  but  this  company  was  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  thev  steel  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  plan  of  lightship  No.  106^ 
which  is  one  of  this  group  of  five  ships.  They  are  identical  ves- 
sels, all  being  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
we  got  such  favorable  bids.  They  could  afford  to  do  the  work  on  a 
production  basis.  These  plans  are  all  prepared  in  our  division  of 
marine  engineering,  of  which  Mr.  Gillette,  who  is  here,  is  in  charge. 
He  is  the  superintendent  of  naval  construction  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service.  The  plans  of  the  vessels  are  based  on  long  experience  in 
clesigning  vessels  that  can  be  anchored  out  in  the  open  sea  and  stay 
there. 

Mr.  Stire\t..  I  suppose  tliey  are  modern  and  up  to  date  in  every 
way? 

Mr.  PrTNAM.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  way. 

Mr.  (tillette.  These  particular  vessels  are  oil-burning  vessels. 

Mr.  Pi-TNAM.  They  will  l>e  equipped  with  gaslight,  with  lantern 
on  top  of  the  mast,  and  the  lighting  will  be  controlled  entirely  from 
below.  They  have  an  automatic  apparatus  for  communicating  the 
flashing  characteristics  of  the  light. 

Mr.  Shreat:.  Do  you  know  what  they  cost  per  ton? 

Mr.  Gillette.  Three  hundied  and  seventeen  dollars  for  construc- 
tion weight  per  ton ;  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  boat  as  it  sits  in  the 
Avater  without  any  oil,  fuel,  water,  or  anything  else  included. 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  Such  vessels  as  these  will  cost  more  than  a  cargo 
carrier  per  ton,  because  a  cargo  carrier  is  comparatively  simple 
construction,  with  much  larger  hulls.  These  are  comparatively 
small  hulls.    They  are  about  135  feet  long. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  paid  per  ton  for  the  last 
vessels  you  had  constructed? 

Mr.  Gillette.  About  $611  per  construction  weight  ton  for  the 
vessel  we  are  having  built  over  at  New  York  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  does  that  compare  with  1915  or  1916,  along  in 
there? 

Mr.  Gillette.  It  is  very  nearly  three  times  the  prewar  cost. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  The  vessels  are  all  alike? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  vessels  in  this  group  are  all  alike. 

This  estimate  of  $73(),()0()  is  to  provide  for  three  light  vessels  at 
an  average  estimated  cost  of  $22(),()(K)  each  and  one  small  tender  for 
s{)ecial  work  at  $7(),()0<).  The  act  of  June  5,  1920,  authorized  this 
work,  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  was  made  therefor  by 
the  act  of  March  4,  1921.  lender  this  appropriation  contracts  have 
been  let  for  the  construction  of  five  light  vessels.  Careful  estimates 
and  examinations  as  to  the  condition  and  further  serviceability  of 
vessels  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  show  that  it  is  very  necessaiy  to 
take  prompt  measures  for  replacing  the  older  and  worn-out  vessels 
of  the  service.  Early  provisions  should  be  made  for  11  vessels  (ad- 
ditional to  those  under  construction),  covered  by  this  item.  This  is 
considered  indispensable,  not  only  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Ijighthouse  Service  in  the  protection  of  shipping  but  for  the  reason- 
able safeguarding  of  the  lives  of  those  employed  on  vessels  of  this 
service.  The  extent  of  the  work  required  at  this  time  is  due  to  lack 
of  appropriations  for  a  number  of  years  back  sufficient  to  keep  up 
a  proper  rebuilding  program,  and  to  war  conditions.  Only  one  of 
the  light  vessels  is  for  a  new  station,  all  the  others  being  to  replace 
vessels  worn  out  in  service.  In  view  of  the  time  required  to  design. 
conti*act  for,  build,  and  complete  vessels,  funds  to  carry  out  this 
plan  should  be  ])rovided  as  rapidly  as  the  work  of  construction  can 
be  accomplished,  and  $730,000  is  urgently  needed  to  be  appropriated. 

A  full  statement  of  this  important  need  was  given  in  Appendix 
A,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  1919,  and  a  further 
statement  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses 
for  1921  on  pages  9  to  11.  There  is  a  detailed  statement  there  of  the 
needs  of  the  service,  the  age  of  our  present  vessels,  the  proposed  use 
of  these  vessels,  and  the  vessels  that  should  be  replaced  and  the 
dimensions  and  general  type  of  th^  proposed  new  vessels. 

Mr.  Shrev-e.  I  notice  that  these  vessels  are  expected  to  cost  more 
than  those  you  had  built  last  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Tliese  are  put  in  at  $220,000  each,  which  is  slightly 
above  the  amount  we  have  just  contracted  for.  It  is  quite  uncertain 
just  how  close  we  will  come  to  the  present  contract  price.  Also  the 
present  contract  price  does  not  cover  all  of  the  equipment  for  the 
light  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  just  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  think  we  got  a  favorable  price  on 
the  five  ships.  Another  point  is  that  this  would  only  be  three  ships 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  get  as  good  a  price. on  building  three  ships. 
These  might  not  all  be  built  oil  the  same  plan. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Are  not  the  shipbuilding  companies  just  as  anxious 
to  secure  work  now  as  they  were  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  they  are,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
will  get  the  same  conditions  and  get  that  price  again,  and  I  do  not 
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think  we  will  get  as  good  prices  on  three  ships  as  we  would  on  five. 
There  are  several  contingencies  involved,  and  this  appropriation 
is  a  lump-sum  appropriation  for  vessels,  and  we  need  more  than 
these  four  vessels  named  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  these  ships  going  to  be  different  from  the  other 
ships  built  last  year? 

Mr.  Pltnam.  As  estimated  here,  they  are  the  same  type  of  ships, 
but  it  might  be  that  when  we  come  to  contract  for  these  ships  it 
may  be  necessary  at  that  time  to  figure  on  some  different  type  of 
ve^l,  for  instance,  on  a  little  larger  vessel  for  some  of  the  districts. 
The  ships  now  under  construction  are  what  we  call  class  2  vessels. 
We  have  three  different  types  of  light  vessels,  classes  1,  2,  and  3, 
and  these  are  the  medium  type  vessel. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  will  these  vessels  be  placed  and  what  will 
they  replace? 

Mr.  FtiTNAM.  It  is  proposed  to  use  these  three  light  vessels,  one  on 
Stone  Horse  reef,  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts;  one  to  i^eplace 
light  vessel  No,  2^  which  is  a  reflief  vessel;  and  one  to  replace  light 
vessel  No.  11. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  old  is  No,  Sf 

Mr.  PiJTNAM.  Seventy-three  years  old.  That  is  the  oldest  vessel 
in  the  service.  No.  11  is  the  Scotland  light  ship  at  the  south  ap- 
proach to  New  York  Harbor,  a  vessel  which  is  69  years  old.  No.  J 
IS  58  years  old.    These  are  all  very  old  vessels. 

Mr.  ShIieve.  Did  you  say  in  what  district  relief  vessel  No.  2 
is  located? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Relief  vessel  No.  2  is  in  the  fifth  lighthouse  dis- 
trict, of  which  Baltimore  is  the  headquarters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  replace  another  vessel? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  2  is  an  old  vessel  in  that  district  which  we  have 
had  to  condenm. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  necessary  are  these  relief  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  relief  vessels  are  very  necessary.  We  have  49 
light-vessel  stations  and  about  64  lightships  which  leaves  15  relief 
lightships. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  services  do  these  relief  lightships  perform? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  on  exposed  stations,  and 
every  vessel  ip  that  service  must  be  brought  in  and  her  hull  cleaned 
and  painted  or  repaired,  and  this  system  of  relief  vessels  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  station  ships  when  they  are  brought  in  for 
repairs.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  to  shipping  if  there  was  no 
vessel  put  on  these  stations  when  the  station  ship  came  in  for  i-epairs. 

Mr.  Shrev^e.  Are  they  in  continuous  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  relief  ships  are  in  practically  continuous  serv- 
ice; yes,  sir.  This  proportion  oi  relief  ships  means  that  it  allows  for 
two  or  three  months  for  overhaul  of  tlie  station  ship  at  each  station, 
with  a  relief  vessel  taking  her  place. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  you  might  change  the 
design  of  these  ships? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  not  so  much  in  mind  a  change  of  design  as  a 
change  in  size.  If  one  of  the  most  exposed  ships  should  become  dis- 
abled, or  if  it  were  necessary  to  replace  one  of  them,  we  might  have 
to  build  a  little  larger  type  of  vessel.  This  estimate  is  on  three  vessels 
of  class  2,  which  is  the  medium  type  vessel,  but  some  of  the  exposed 
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stations,  such  as  Diamond  Shoals,  for  which  a  vessel  is  now  under 
construction,  or  at  Nantucket,  where  we  have  a  ship  which  is  some 
years  old,  we  require  a  larger  vessel  than  this  class  2  ship,  and  some 
of  the  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  quite  exposed  stations.  How- 
ever, when  this  estimate  was  prepared  it  was  on  the  basis  of  building 
three  ships  of  class  2. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  you  usin^  at  Diamond  Shoals  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  usinff  a  relief  ship,  and  that  district  is  now 
short  of  relief  ships  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  fully  keep  up  the 
relief  system  in  the  fifth  district,  and  have  simply  had  to  make  the 
best  arrangement  we  could  since  the  regular  Diamond  Shoal  ship  was 
sunk  in  August,  1918,  by  a  German  submarine,  the  only  one  of  our 
aids  on  this  side  which  was  sunk  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  These  relief  ships,  I  presume,  are  built  so  as  to  take 
the  place  of  any  one  of  the  ligntships? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir :  they  are  arranged  so  that  their  fog  signals 
and  lights  can  be  varied  to  match  the  proper  signal  of  the  station 
ship  whose  place  it  is  taking.  Each  of  these  lightships  has  its  own 
characteristic  signal,  its  own  period  of  flash  of  its  light,  and  there  are 
special  characteristics  for  its  fog  signalin^r,  and  the  relief  ship  has  a 
mechanism  so  that  it  can  imitate  any  of  the  station  ships  in  that  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  mentioned  $70,(KH)  for  a  tender:  where  will  that 
be  used? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  tender  would  probably  be  used  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York.  It  will  be  a  very  moderate-sized  tender.  A  larger 
tender  would  cost  probably  five  times  that  much  even  at  present 
prices,  but  it  is  economical  for  certain  classes  of  work  to  use  smaller 
tenders.  I  should  state  in  connection  with  this  whole  estimate  for 
vessels  that  the  reason  the  amount  now  approved  by  the  budget  is 
less  than  half  of  the  amount  originally  estimated  by  the  depart- 
ment, which  was  $1,500,000,  is  because  the  War  Department  has 
turned  over  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  10  of  their  mine  planters.  Six 
of  those  are  new  vessels  of  good  size,  built  during  the  war,  and  four 
of  them  are  old  mine  planters  of  small  size,  older  vessels.  We  are 
already  starting  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  to  make  some  of 
those  mine  planters  available  for  use  as  lighthouse  tenders. 

In  our  original  estimate  we  provided  for  the  building  of  a  number 
of  new  tenders,  but  those  have  l>een  left  out  of  Ihis  estimate,  and  we 
have  only  left  in  this  one  small  tender  at  $70,000,  because  none  of 
these  mine  planters  supplied  just  this  need;  but  the  new  mine  plant- 
ers we  have  got  can  be  altered  so  as  to  be  useful  lighthouse  tenders, 
and  there  will  be  quite  a  considerable  saving.  This  year  we  suggested 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  they  maice  a  reduction  of  ^00,000 
on  account  of  this  year's  building  program  for  tenders,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  a  similar  reduction  tor  the  next  two  years.  I  think 
the  taking  over  of  these  mine  planters  will  save  at  least  $1,500,000 
out  of  the  total  amount  of  $5,000,000  which  was  needed  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  will  be  used  as  replacement  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  will  be;  yes,  sir.  We  are  not  contemplating 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  tenders  in  the  service. 
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CONSTBUCnON  OF  VESSELS  AND  TENDERS  UNDER  BXnLDINO  PROGRAM. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  vour  $5,000,000  building  program,  how  many  < 
boats  did  you  contemplate  building? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  originally  expected  to  build  about  17  vessels. 
In  the  statement  I  refer  to  in  our  annual  report  there  is  a  careful 
summary  of  the  needs  of  the  service,  showing  that  16  light  vessels 
and  11  tenders  should  be  replaced  within  the  next  five  years.  This 
was  prepared,  of  course,  before  we  had  taken  over  these  mine  plant- 
ers. With  the  mine  planters  taken  over  that  would  mean  tnat  5 
tenders  and  16  li^ht  vessels  should  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  asked  for  17  replacements  all  told,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  did  ask  for  17 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  now  have  5  vessels  building,  4  asked  for,  and 
10  turned  over  by  the  War  Department,  which  makes  19. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  but  those  turned  over  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment do  not  supply  at  all  our  needs  for  lightships.  They  can  not  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  They  are  only  available  for  use  as  tenders, 
which  are  the  supply  ships  in  our  service. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  How  many  tenders  did  you  estimate  for  out  of  the 
$5,000,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  estimated  that  11  tenders  should  be  replaced 
in  the  next  five  years,  and  deducting  those  6  mine  planters  which  are 
to  take  the  place  of  the  larger  tenders,  that  leaves  only  5  that  should 
be  replaced  in  the  next  five  years,  and  we  are  asking  to  replace  only 
one  of  those  under  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  what  are  you  going  to  use  the  other  four  that  you 
receive  from  the  War  Department  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  other  four  are  quite  small  vessels.  We  have  put 
one  of  those  into  use  in  the  seventh  district,  and  have  laid  up  a  small 
tender.  The  one  we  laid  up  was  not  necessarily  ready  to  be  con- 
demned, but  the  tender  we  have  gotten  from  the  War  Department  is 
more  efficient,  and  we  have  simply  laid  up  our  tender  and  will  hold 
it  in  reserve,  using  this  little  tender  we  got  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  its  place.  These  other  boats  are  quite  small  vessels,  some 
wood  and  some  steel,  that  were  not  in  our  replacement  program.  We 
will  use  them  in  place  of  the  smaller  boats  we  have,  where  they  are 
more  economical  to  use. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  old  is  this  tender  you  are  going  to  replace  in 
New  York;  how  necessary  is  it  to  replace  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  She  was  built  in  1872,  the  tender  Myrtle.  She  is 
still  in  service  in  the  New  York  district ;  she  was  built  in  1872  and  is 
50  years  old.  That  is  a  long  time  to  use«  a  vessel  in  that  kind  of 
service.  I  was  over  there  recently,  and  the  superintendent  of  that 
district  does  not  like  to  send  the  Myrtle  out  when  there  is  rough 
weather,  and  he  does  not  use  it  outside  at  all  any  more. 

One  other  thing  I  might  say  in  regard  to  these  mine  planters: 
Although  we  are  taking  these  vessels  over,  they  will  all  require  some 
expenditures  to  make  them  useful  for  lighthouse  work.  Th6y  were 
designed  for  similar  work,  but  not  for  our  work.  We  are  handling 
much  heavier  buoys  than  the  weights  they  were  intended  to  handle, 
and  we  estimate  it  will  cost,  on  an  average,  $20,000  to  $80,000  each  to 
put  these  vessels  into  condition  for  our  service.  And  under  this 
authorization  of  the  building  program  that  was  specifically  provided 
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for,  the  wordinfi^  of  that  act  was  made  to  read  so  that  the  funds 
could  be  used  to  remodel  vessels  turned  over  by  other  departments 
to  the  Lighthouse  Service,  so  that  would  be  a  charge  under  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  new  vessels  have  you  had  in  the  last  five 
years? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  had  few. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  vessels  will  be  required  to  keep  up  with 
your  building  program  as  outlined  by  this  act  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  now  about  120  vessels  to  maintain  in  the 
Lighthouse  Service — lightships  and  tenders.  We  figure  the  reason- 
able working  age  for  those  vessels  is  about  30  years.  On  that  basis 
there  should  be  built,  just  to  keep  up  the  present  equipment  of  ves- 
sels, about  four  ships  a  year.  The  number  in  the  last  10  years  has 
fallen  considerably  below  that  average  of  four  ships  a  year.  On  that 
basis  of  building  4  new  ships  a  year  we  are  about  a  dozen  or  15  ships 
short. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  life  of  the  steel  ship  as  compared  with  the 
wooden  ship  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  life  of  these  old  wooden  ships,  built  out  of 
white  oak — they  can  not  be  built  that  way  any  more,  because  the 
material  is  not  available — is  much  greater  than  the  life  of  the  steel 
ship. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  be  the  natural  life  of  the  steel  diip? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  estimate  about  30  years  is  the  economical  life  of 
vessels  in  such  a  service  as  ours.  We  are  using  a  good  many  of  them 
beyond  that  age,  and  I  think  we  are  using  now  a  good  many  beyond 
the  economical  age,  because  the  cost  of  repairs  and  upkeep  and  the 
diminished  efficiency  of  the  ship  make  the  overhead  larger  and 
make  them  more  expensive  for  the  Government  than  if  we  had  the 
money  invested  in  new  ships. 

Mr.  Shireve.  On  the  average  life  of  30  years,  it  would  require 
about  four  vessels  a  year,  then,  to  keep  your  fleet  up  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  And  in  the  last  10  years  we  have  fallen 
considerably  below  that  average.  Until  the  appropriation  taade  for 
these  five  vessels  and  then  the  appropriation  made  the  year  before 
for  two  tenders,  we  had  very  little  money  for  new  vessels  for  several 
years. 

There  have  been  six  tenders  and  five  lightships  built  in  the  last 
five  years.  That  is  an  average  of  about  two  a  year,  you  see,  instead 
of  four. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  did  you  come  to  estimate  for  this  tender  at 
$70,000? 

Mr.  Gillette.  Based  on  the  most  recent  figures  for  the  cost  of 
small  vessels,  it  figures  out  about  $70,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  when  did  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Gillette.  That  was  based  on  our  last  bids  on  vessels  under 
construction  and  that  have  been  constructed,  and  then  allowing  for 
this  reduction  in  prices  at  the  shipyards. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  what  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Gillette.  I  think  that  estimate  was  made  about  three  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  estimate  was  revised  since  those  estimates  went 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  however. 
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Mr.  Gillette.  The  last  bids  we  had  on   tenders  amounted  to 
$357,000  apiece  for  about  an  800-ton  displacement  vessel.    We  used 
those  figures,  and  basing  on  that,  with  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
reduction  in  prices  of  the  shipyards,  it  will  cost  about  $70^000  for 
this  size  tender. 
Mr.  Shreve.  About  what  tonnage  will  this  proposed  vessel  have? 
Mr.  GiixETTE.  That  will  run  alx>ut  200  tons  displacement  loaded, 
Mr.  Putnam.  This  would  be  a  vessel  intended  to  take  care  of  the 
sound  and  river  work  in  such  a  vicinity  as  New  York,  and  a  small 
vessel  like  this  can  be  used  much  more  economically  than  a  larger 
tender  in  the  inside  waters. 
Mr.  Shreve.  It  will  be  about  $^^00  a  ton,  then,  will  it  not  i 
Mr.  (iillette.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhoo<l ;  yes,  sir.    It  costs 
a  little  more  per  ton  to  build  a  small  boat  than  it  does  a  large  boat.    It 
is  the  same  way  with  the  lightships;  the  shipyard  people  have  com- 
plained to  us  about  lightships  because  of  their  peculiar  shape;  they 
cost  a  little  more  to  build  than  the  straight-side  vessel  of  the  tender 
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Mr.  PiTTNAM.  Just  to  make  the  re;>ord  complete,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  say  here  that  we  have  made  a  very  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  ships  that  we  could  obtain  from  the  other  branches  of 
the  (jovernment,  as  provided  for  in  this  act  authorizing  the  building 
program.  The  department  was  recjuired  to  do  that,  and  we  have 
taken  up  with  the  War  Depmrtment,  the  Navy  Department,  and  the 
Shipping  Board  the  possibility  of  getting  vessels  suitable  for  our 
work,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  anything  but  two  small 
vessels  from  the  Navy,  which  we  have  used.  Just  recently  the  War 
Department  decided  to  consider  these  mine  planters  as  surplus,  and 
we  were  able  to  get  those  lately. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  your  prospects  for  getting  more  vessels 
from  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  do  not  know  of  any  prospects;  we  have  l)een 
unable  to  learn  of  any  and  have  not  been  able  to  £i:et  from  any  branch 
of  the  (jovernment  vessels  that  are  suitable  K)r  lightships.  The 
lightship  must  be  a  vessel  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  a  very  unusual  service;  the  vessel  is  atichored  out  in  the  open 
sea,  and  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  use  vessels  not  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  lightships  have  been  failures.  It  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  use  the  ordinary  type  of  ship  to  be  anchored  out 
in  the  sea  and  perform  that  class  of  service. 

Mr.  SiiRFATO.  Has  the  Navy  any  ships  that  would  be  suitable  for 
your  service — mine  planters  or  tenders? 

Mr.  Pitxam.  Xo,  sir.  They  have  mine  sweejx^rs,  and  we  have 
examined  those,  but  they  are  not  designed  for  onr  purposes.  They 
are  not  near  as  close  to  the  type  we  use  as  a  tender  as  these  mine 
layers  that  we  have  gotten  from  the  War  Department.  All  of  our 
present  needs  for  that  type  of  vessel  are  supplied  by  this  group  of 
vessels  we  have  gotten  from  the  War  Department,  and  we  will  not 
have  to  build  any  of  the  larger  type  of  tender  for  some  years  to  come 
on  accoimt  of  getting  these  six  vessels  from  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  not  the  mine  sweepers  equipped  for  handling 
heavy  machinery  for  handling  the  mines? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  whole  design  of  that  vessel  is  almost 
the  opposite  of  what  we  need  for  lighthouse  tenders.     The  work  of 
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the  Navy  mine  sweeper  is  done  from  the  stem  of  the  vessel;  they 
have  an  open  deck  on  the  stern.  For  the  purposes  of  the  lighthouse 
tender  we  need  the  open  deck  forward,  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  why  could  you  not  use  a  vessel  with  the  open 
space  in  the  rear,  instead  of  in  the  front  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  To  illustrate,  there  might  be  a  shoal  and  the  buoy  is 
placed  on  the  edge  of  that  shoal  to  warn  ships  from  getting  aground. 
This  tender  comes  up  very  cautiously  to  that  point  and  places  the 
buoy  in  that  location.  It  would  be  impracticable  for  the  master  of 
the  tender  to  do  that  work  from  the  stern ;  he  has  to  do  it  from  the 
bow  of  the  ship.  He  would  be  very  likely  to  get  into  trouble  by  at- 
tempting to  do  that  from  the  stem  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  do  they  draw  at  the  bow? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Those  tenders  draw  from  8  feet  forward  to  10  feet 
aft — the  smaller  type  of  tenders.    The  larger  ones  draw  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  not  flat-bottom  vessels  be  suitable  for  that 
work? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Flat-bottom  vessels  would  be  very  good  for  inside 
work,  but  these  vessels  have  to  be  capable  of  going  out  to  «ea.  A 
great  deal  of  the  work  is  in  the  open  sea,  and  a  flat-bottom  boat 
would  not  be  a  good,  safe  sea  boat.  Of  course,  on  the  rivers  and 
inside  work  they  are  practically  flat-bottom  boats.  We  have  flat- 
bottom  boats  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  some  of  the  small  tenders 
are  flat-bottom  boats.  These  mine  layers  which  we  have  got  from 
the  War  Department  will  supply  all  of  our  needs  for  several  years 
to  come  of  that  particular  type  of  vessel,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of 
considering  the  mine  sweeper,  which  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  to 
renxodel  for  our  work  than  these  vessels. 

DELAWARE   BAY    ENTRANCE — AIDS    TO    NAVIGATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  new :  "  For  improving  the  aids  to 
navigation  at  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay,  $128,000." 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  work  has  been  authorized.  The  act  of  June  5, 
1920,  authorized  this  work  in  the  sum  of  $148,500,  but  no  appropria- 
tion was  made  therefor. .  In  consequence  of  the  continued  erosion  of 
the  shore  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Henlopen  Light  Station,  Del., 
the  drift  southwestward  of  the  sand  dune  on  which  the  tower  is 
situated,  and  the  impossibility  of  economically  holding  the  reserva- 
tion with  protective  works  much  longer,  the  early  abandonment  of 
this  station  is  probable.  Careful  study  of  the  aids  to  navigation  at 
the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay  indicates  that  in  the  event  oi  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  present  Cape  Henlopen  light,  the  needs  of  the 
navigation  at  this  important  entrance  can  be  fully  met  by  improv- 
ing, protecting,  and  adding  to  the  other  aids  in  the  vicinity. 

The  most  important  of  these — ^the  harbor  of  refuge  light  and  fog- 
signal  station  on  the  southern  end  of  the  outer  breakwater — is  urg- 
ently in  need  of  additional  riprap  protection  and  other  repairs 
and  remodeling,  as  it  was  seriously  damaged  by  severe  storms  of 
recent  winters.  The  fog-signal  plant  is  old  and  in  need  of  renewal 
and  improvement.  At  Brandywine  Shoal  additional  riprap  is  re- 
quired and  an  armored  belt  at  the  water  line  to  take  the  impact  of 
ice  and  movements  of  the  riprap  in  storms.  Some  general  repairs 
to  the  wharf  of  the  old  station  close  by  are  desirable,  as  it  is  very 
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useful  as  a  landing  platform,  etc.  A  whistling  buoy  on  the  southern 
outer  end  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens  Shoal  is  necessary  for  coastwise 
traffic,  especially  in  thick  weather.  In  case  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  light  at  Cape  Henlopen,  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  steel  tower 
with  automatic  light  on  the  sand  dune  to  take  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent station  and  keepers.  A  unit-cost  statement  is  included  in  the 
estimate.    This  chart  I  have  here  shows  the  location. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  tower — ^$4,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  We  are  proposing  to  build  only  a  small  steel 
tower  with*  an  automatic  light  in  place  of  Cape  Henlopen  Light. 
This  estimate  covers  considerable  protection  for  harbor  of  refuge 
station  and  improvement  of  it;  it  also  includes  protection  for  the 
important  station  on  the  Brandy  wine  Shoal  and  the  placing  of  an 
additional  buoy.  The  estimate  covers  four  different  projects,  and 
our  idea  is  that  even  if  the  present  tower  at  Cape  Henlopen  has  to 
be  abandoned  these  improvements  covered  by  the  estimates  will 
afford  better  protection  for  the  shipping  in  this  vicinity  than  there 
is  now.  That  is  a  very  important  entrance;  all  the  shipping  for 
Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware  River  enters  here;  also  this  is  a 
very  important  harbor  of  refuge,  protected  by  the  breakwater,  which 
has  been  built  at  large  Government  expense. 

Mr.  Griftin.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  channel  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Fifteen  fathoms.    That  would  be  90  feet. 

Mr.  Griftin.  That  is,  between  the  two  capes? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Between  the  two  capes;  and  when  yoy  get  up  far- 
ther the  channel  to  Philadelphia  is  35  feet. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  trouble  with  that  light  there  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  light  at  Cape  Henlopen  is  apt  to  be  lost  on 
account  of  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  All  this  beach  has  been 
cutting  in,  and  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  to  the  southward,  has  suffered 
^reat  damage  from  the  cutting  in  of  the  sea.  That  light  stands  on 
the  edge  of  a  sand  dune;  the  sea  is  cutting  the  bank  below  it  and 
the  sand  is  slipping  down,  and  probably  we  will  have  to  abandon 
that  tower  soon. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $66,000  for 
riprapping  at  the  harbor  of  renige.    Where  is  that  to  be  placed? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  to  i>rotect  this  lighthouse.  This  lighthouse 
now  stands  on  the  end  of  this  great  breakwater,  which  was  built  by 
the  Government  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000.  That  is  Harbor  of  Refuge 
Light  that  is  named  after  that  harbor,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
abandonment  of  Cape  Henlopen  lighthouse,  this  will  be  the  impor- 
tant light. 

Mr.  Griefin.  Name  the  one  you  will  abandon. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  will  abandon  the  one  at  Cape  Henlopen.  That 
is  one  of  the  lights  which  was  built  originally  by  the  Colonies ;  we 
propose  to  establish  an  automatic  light  in  place  of  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  riprap  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  that 
station? 
Mr.  PtTNAM.  Protecting  the  harbor  or  refuge  station ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Shreve.  The  work  you  said  had  been  done  at  a  cost  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars? 
Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  the  total  cost  of  the  breakwater  built  there 

by  the  Government. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Where  are  you  going  to  place  that  riprap  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Our  tower  stands  on  the  end  of  the  breakwater. 
Some  of  the  recent  storms  have  displaced  a  great  deal  of  the  roct 
originally  placed  there,  and  to  make  that  secure  we  consider  it 
necessary  to  put  this  amount  of  riprap  rock  around  it.  That  is  in 
Quite  deep  water ;  there  is  about  40  to  50  feet  of  water  right  around 
tne  end  of  that  breakwater  and  with  every  big  storm  the  rocks  are 
gradually  knocked  down  and  there  is  danger  of  the  present  tower 
being  destroyed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  estimated  (hat  riprap  work  at  $12  a  ton? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  "• 

Mr.  Shreve?  Is  not  that  pretty  high  at  present  prices? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  estimate  has  been  revised.  The  amount  we 
now  ask  for  is  less  than  the  original  authorization,  which  was  made 
in  1920. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  did  you  make  these  estimates? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  estimates  were  prepared  last  summer,  about 
August,  1921.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  changes  in  some 
of  these  estimates  by  the  time  the  work  comes  to  be  done ;  but  we  be- 
lieve, on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  increases.  Some  things 
nearly  always  cost  more  than  we  figure  on,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
get  the  average. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  the  total  cost,  including  the  transportation  to 
the  point  of  delivery? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  for  the  riprap  delivered  at  the  station. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  the  total  cost,  including  the  transportation  to 
the  point  of  delivery? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  for  the  riprap  delivered  at  the  station. 

Mr.  (Jriffin.  At  the  place  where  t  is  to  be  used? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  for  the  riprap  placed  here. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  will  cost  you  $12,  delivered  to  that  point? 

Mr.  Putnam.  To  pay  for  the  riprapping  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Original  cost  and  transportation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Original  cost  and  transportation.  That  will  prob- 
ably be  done  by  contract,  the  contractor  to  place  the  rock  there,  and 
the  larger  rock  would  be  placed  in  definite  position. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  case  you  should  lose  this  lighthouse  you  speak 
of,  which  you  say  the  sea  is  cutting  in  on.  what  would  you  have  to 
do  there  to  make  that  tower  safe? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  what  this  protection  is  for. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  you  did  not  have  this  appropriation,  what 
would  you  do  to  guide  ships  there? 

Mr.,  Putnam.  If  we  did  not  have  this  appropriation,  we  would 
simply  have  to  take  our  chances  on  preserving  those  two  stations. 
Botn  of  those  stations  are  being  more  or  less  endangered  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea  and  by  ice. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  long  has  this  encroachment  been  taking 
place  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  P^or  several  years.  The  storm  that  damaged  the 
harbor  of  refuge  station  was  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gillette.  In  1919. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  feel  uneasy  all  the  time  in  leaving  the  station 
as  it  is  now,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  fair  to  the  people  who  have 
to  live  in  that  station.  In  a  big  storm  the  station  is  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  here  $10,000  for  rearranging  and  improv- 
ing fog  signal  at  harbor  of  refuge  station. 

Mr.  Putnam..  Yes,  sir.  That  is  to  give  a  more  eflScient  fog  signal 
at  that  point.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  entrances  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  That  is  the  principal  fo^  signal  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Delaware  entrance  and  is  important  m  guiding  vessels  entering 
Delaware  Ba^  or  the  harbor  of  refuge.  A  vessel  trying  to  make 
the  entrance  m  thick  weather  and  to  get  in  to  the  anchorage  behind 
the  breakwater  has  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  that  fog  signal  to 
guide  her  in. 

Mr.  Shrkve.  How  long  will  it  take  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  I  think  this  work  that  is  covered  here  will  take  the 
better  part  of  a  year  to  make  the  contracts  and  carry  .out  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  also  have  an  item  of  $6,000  for  general  repairs 
to  the  harbor  of  refuge  station  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  station  has  been  damaged  by  these 
storms  I  have  referred  to;  in  fact,  the  lower  story  of  this  station, 
which  is  a  concrete  cylinder,  has  been  shifted  slightly  in  position  by 
this  last  storm,  and  that  is  all  to  be  reinforced  and  made  more  secure. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  also  have  semicircular  parapet  of  flaring  plates 
on  seaward  side  of  harbor  of  refuge  lighthouse,  $7,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  same  storm;  the 
storm  broke  through  some  of  those  plates. 

Mr.  Shi^ve.  That  makes  nearly  $90,000  all  told  you  are  asking 
for  repaii's  for  this  harbor  of  refuge  station? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  take  up  the  Brandywine  Shoal  light  station. 
I  wish  you  would  indicate  on  the  map  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  station  on  the  southwesterly  end  of  this 
shoal,  near  the  middle  of  Delaware  Bay,  north  of  the  entrance. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  1,500  tons  of  riprap  estimated  for  that  sta- 
tion at  $18,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  difficulty  at  that  station  is  the  heavy  ice  move- 
ment in  Delaware  Bay.  In  severe  weather  ice  forms  all  over  this 
region  and  large  quantities  come  down  the  river,  and  with  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  that  ice  grinds  back  and  forth.  We  have  this 
riprap  protection,  and  the  ice  knocks  the  riprap  down  and  endan- 
gers the  station.  The  station  is  on  a  concrete  caisson  sunk  into  the 
sand  and  is  subject  to  this  ice  action. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  also  providing  for  armor  belt  of  steel  plates 
about  the  water  line  of  Brandywine  Shoal  Station,  $5,500. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  to  protect  it  against  this  ice  action,  as  I 
have  just  stated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  for  general  repairs  to  deck  and  timbers  of 
old  wharf  about  the  Brandywine  Shoal  station,  50,000  feet  at  $125, 
$6,250.    What  is  the  necessity  for  that  item? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  original  light  station  was  on  piles,  with  the 
landing  on  one  side.  That  became  so  dilapidated  some  jrears  ago 
that  we  abandoned  it  as  a  light  station,  but  the  landing  is  still  stand- 
ing behind  the  present  station  and  is  very  useful  for  landing  sup- 
plies and  giving  a  little  more  room  for  the  keepers.  The  access  to 
the  present  station  is  by  way  of  this  old  station.  I  was  up  there 
a  few  months  ago,  and  to  preserve  this  old  station  for  that  use,  it 
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is  well  worth  while  to  spend  a  moderate  amount  on  it  as  proposed 
here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  estimate  amounts  to  about  $30,000  for  repairs 
of  the  Brandy  wine  Shoal  station? 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  repairs  to  that  station ;  yes,  sir.  A  station  like 
this  Brandywine  Shoal  station,  built  on  a  caisson  sunk  in  the  sand, 
is  an  expensive  engineering  work,  and  the  new  station,  built  there 
about  eight  years  ago,  cost  about  $75,000.  It  would  cost  a  good  deal 
more  than  that  now,  and  such  stations  as  that  represent  a  consider- 
able investment. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  important  is  this  item  as  compared  with  the 
other  items? 

Mr.  PuTNA3i.  These  items  are  in  here  practically  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  as  they  were  considered  at  the  time  this  was  made 
up;  that  is,  we  considered  the  vessels  the  most  important,  and  this 
is  the  second  in  importance  of  those  submitted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  whistling  buoy,  outer  end  Hen  and 
Chickens  Shoal,  $5,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  buoy  to  mark  the  end  of  the  long  shoal 
which  runs  southeastward  from  Cape  Henlopen.  Vessels  approach- 
ing from  the  south  nmst  pass  off  the  end  of  the  shoal,  and  thi& 
would  be  a  whistling  buoy  to  warn  vessels  in  a  fog. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  also  asking  for  a  steel  tower  for  Cape  Hen- 
lopen.   That  is  the  one  you  have  already  referred  to? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  one  I  have  already  referred  to,  in  case 
this  tower  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  for  lantern,  tanks,  and  piping,  $3,300. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  goes  with  that  tower;  that  is  part  of  the  auto- 
matic light  which  we  would  put  there  in  place  of  that  station.  There 
would  be  a  saving  in  this  work  finally,  because  by  putting  this  autor 
matic  light  and  this  steel  tower  here  we  would  do  away  with  the 
light  keepers  we  have  here  now ;  we  would  have  an  automatic  light 
there  without  any  keepers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  going  to  take  the  place  of  the  lighthouse 
there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  this  automatic  gas  light  would  be  put 
there  in  place  of  the  present  tower  at  Cape  Henlopen,  and  we  would 
save  the  services  of  the  keepers  at  that  station  and  the  cost  of 
operating  this  group  of  aids  after  this  change  is  made  would  be 
less  than  at  present,  because  we  would  save  the  cost  of  the  services 
of  the  keei>ers  at  that  station. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  at  Cape  Henlopen? 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  Cape  Henlopen,  yes,  sir;  and  it  would  not  in- 
crease the  serA  ices  at  the  other  stations,  except  for  the  care  of  this 
whistling  buoy.    We  would  take  care  of  that  by  tenders. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Is  a  375-millimeter  lantern  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  place  of  a  lighthouse  120  feet  high? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  total  height  of  the  light  above  the  water. 
This  tower  stands  on  a  sand  dune  about  40  feet  high,  so  that  the  new 
light  will  be  about  KK)  feet  above  the  water,  which  is  sufficient,  and 
the  proposed  lantern  will  be  sufficient.  The  principal  light  at  this 
entrance  will  be  the  Harbor  of  Refuge  Light.  This  Cape  Henlopen 
Light  will  be  a  subsidiary  light  to  guide  vessels  coming  from  the 
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south.  There  are  two  lightships  anchored  off  the  coast  which  guide 
vessels  in  fi'om  the  outer  sea,  and  they  are  part  of  the  system  of  aids 
in  approaching  Delawai-e  Bay. 

AIDS  TO  NA\^GATION  IN  ALASKA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  "  For  establishing  new  aids  to  navi- 
gation and  for  improvements  to  existing  aids  in  Alaska,  $125,000." 
Is  that  authorized  by  law,  or  is  it  a  continuation  of  work  already 
provided  for? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  continuation  of  work  heretofore  authorized. 
Congress  has  passed,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  number  of  years  back, 
provisions  exactly  like  this  for  extending  a  system  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation in  Alaska,  and  under  tliose  appropriations  considerable  ex- 
tensions of  the  system  of  lights,  mostly  minor  lights,  have  been  made 
in  Alaska.  But  with  all  that  has  been  clone  there,  the  coasts  of  Alaska 
are  very  inadequately  lighted,  veiy  much  more  poorly  lighted  than 
any  of  tlie  main  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  improved  lighting  and  marking,  and  tliere  is  hardly  a 
year  that  passes  without  serious  disasters  to  shipping  on  the  coasts 
of  Alaska.  Jt  is  an  unusually  dangerous  coast  for  navigation  pur- 
poses. To  light  it  as  well  as  we  light  the  Atlantic  coast  oi  the  United 
States  would  cost  a  very  large  amount  af  money,  and  we  have  no 
such  idea  in  mind;  but  Alaska  is  a  very  large  Territory,  dependent 
almost  entirely  on  water  transportation,  and  we  believe  that  the 
(leneral  (xovernment  should  do  what  it  reasonably  can,  and  we  feel 
this  is  a  very  important  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  propose  to  establish  these  new  aids  to 
navigation  for  Alaska? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  a  list  here  in  a  report  received  within  the  last 
two  weeks  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Alaska  district,  recom- 
mending 11  lights  and  2  gas  buoys  in  southeastern  Alaska;  4  lights 
from  Prince  William  Sound  to  Cook  Inlet;  and  4  lights  on  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  making  altogether  19  lights  and  2  gas  buoys — 21 
aids  to  navigation — to  be  established  under  this  estimate  of  $125,000. 
Eight  of  these  aids  in  southeastern  Alaska  are  on  the  famous  inside 
passage  that  goes  from  Seattle  to  Skagway,  and  four  others  are  to  the 
westward  in  southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  What  important  poils  are  on  that  passage? 

Mr.  Putnam.  All  tlie  traffic  from  Puget  Sound  and  Seattle  to  Skag- 
way, which  is  the  end  of  the  railway  goine  over  into  the  Klondike 
country,  passes  up  that  passage.  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  and  Skagway 
are  located  on  that  passage.  This  project  includes  also  two  fog 
signals,  the  Point  Retreat  fog  signal  and  the  (juard  Island  fog  sig- 
nal. There  is  very  great  need  for  better  fog-signal  protection  m 
that  region,  because  it  is  one  of  the  foggiest  and  stormiest  regions  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  water  open  the  year  around  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  navigation  is  continuous  here  the  year 
round.  Although  that  is  a  rather  far  northern  climate,  the  winters 
are  not  severe,  and  they  do  not  have  severely  cold  weather  in  this 
part.  They  do  in  the  interior  and  Bering  Sea,  but  the  climate  here 
is  tempered  by  the  streams  from  across  the  Pacific. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  important  towns? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  principal  towns  in  this  vicinity  are  Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  which  is  the  first  port;  Juneau,  the  capital,  and  Skagway 
(which  is  the  end  of  the  railroad  going  over  White  Pa^),  and  Sitka. 
Those  are  the  principal  places  in  southeastern  Alaska.  To  the  west- 
ward, a  few  scattered  lights ;  additional  lights  are  planned.  We  pro- 
pose to  put  one  at  Prince  William  Sound,  and  two  lights  at  Seward, 
and  one  at  R^urrection  Bay,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  Alaska 
Railway,  which  is  now  being  built  by  the  United  States  across  the 
mountains  to  Fairbanks,  on  the  Tenana  River. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  propose  doing  with  this  light  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  at  Seward? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  new  light  to  be  placed  there.  These  are 
mostly  small  automatic  lights;  not  lighthouses  like  we  have  on  this 
coast.  This  appropriation  provides  for  21  aids,  and  the  whole 
amount  might  be  required  for  one  large  light  station. 

Mr.  Griffijj.  Have  you  any  substantial  lights  along  the  Alaska 
coast? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  number  of  important  lights  on 
the  coast.  We  have  one  at  Cape  St.  Elias,  the  one  most  i-ecently 
built;  two  lights  on  Unimak  Pass  into  Bering  Sea,  one  at  Cape 
Hinchinbrook,  at  the  entrance  to  Prince  William  Sound,  and  there 
are  several  lights  and  fog  signals  in  this  inside  passage. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  on  the  way  from  Ketchikan  up  to  Skagway  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  regular  light- 
house and  fog  signal  stations  on  the  inside  passage;  the  rest  of  the 
lights  are  automatic  lights,  without  any  fog  signals.  There  is  one 
very  important  station  which  should  be  built  and  which  we  had  in 
our  estimates,  but  which  the  Budget  Bureau  cut  out  as  a  new  pro- 
ject, but  I  think  it  is  the  one  most  needed  to  be  done.  It  is  the  pro- 
posed lighthouse  at  Cape  Spencer,  where  there  is  a  small  gas  light 
and  where  there  should  be  a  fog  signal  and  powerful  light.  That  is 
a  matter  we  have  submitted  in  our  estimates  for  several  years  and 
which  we  undoubtedly  will  keep  on  submitting  until  soniething  is 
done. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  want  some  light  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  want  a  first-class  light  there  and  a  powerful  fog 
signal.  In  thick  weather,  there  is  now  no  way  for  a  vessel  to  find 
that  entrance  and  get  inside,  and-  they  have  to  stay  outside. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  high  is  that  light  above  the  water  level? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  present  light? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  how  high  is  it  above  the  sea  level? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  90  feet  high. 

Mr.  Shre\tc.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  commerce  going  up  in  that 
direction  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  up  there  a  ^ear  ago  last  summer. 
There  is  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  shipping  going  through  this 
inside  passage  and  going  out  to  the  westward. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  consider  the  lighting  service  inadequate  for 
the  orotection  of  the  ships  now  using  those  waters? 

Mr.  Pi^NAM.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  We  nave  done  the  best  we  could,  and 
the  lighting  there  is  very  much  better  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and 

Suite  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  and  it  has  been 
one  mostly  under  just  such  items  as  this.    There  have  been  several 
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appropriations  of  about  this  amount  that  have  been  made  ever^  two 
or  thi^  years  for  carryinjg  on  this  work  in  Alaska  and  I  think  it 
is  important  work  to  continue.  For  the  amount  requested  here,  we 
are  going  to  get  21  aids  to  navigation.  One  single  light  and  fog 
signal  station  of  the  first  class  would  cost  as  much  as  this  whole 
amount.  This  amount  will  be  distributed  over  a  good  many  points 
and  made  the  best  use  of.  I  have  a  statement  here  I  would  like  to 
put  in  the  record ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  read  it,  be- 
cause the  main  points  have  been  covered. 

Mr.  Shreve,  Covering  this  Alaska  item? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Covering  this  Alaska  item ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  just  run  over  this  hurriedly.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000  was  made  by  the  act  of  July  19,  1919.  That  was  the 
last  appropriation  of  this  character  that  has  been  made;  there  has 
not  been  any  now  for  practically  three  years.  Practically  all  of 
this  appropriation  of  $75,000  has  been  obligated  and  maritime  in- 
terests are  urging  that  the  system  of  lights  and  fog  signals  be  fur- 
ther improved  to  facilitate  and  safeguard  water  transportation  in 
Alaska,  where  navigation  is  exceptionally  difficult  and  hazardous,  as 
shown  oy  the  frequency  of  costly  marine  disasters  occurring  in  these 
waters.  There  are  comparatively  few  fog  signals  in  Alaska,  and  it 
is  15  years  since  one  was  established  in  southeastern  Alaska.  On 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  stormy  and  foggj-  weather,  the 
dangers  to  which  vessels  are  exposed  m  these  channels,  and  the 
scarcity  of  favorable  anchorage  a  number  of  powerful  fog  signals 
should  be  provided  as  early  as  practicable,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
some  of  the  earlier  fog  signals  should  be  improved.  This  item  here 
provides  for  improving  two  of  those  fog  signals.  The  statement 
nere  gives  further  details: 

A  number  of  watched  lights  on  sliore  or  on  reefs  and  a  few  lijjhted  buoys 
are  needed  to  mark  the  principal  routes  of  navifcation  througlj  the  Inside  pas- 
sages, and  a  number  of  requests  have  been  received  for  lights  to  mark  the 
entrance  to  bays  where  flsh-packlng  or  other  plants  are  located.  A  few  un- 
watched  lights  are  needed  on  the  outside  coast  to  mark  headlands  or  entrances 
to  harbors  for  the  benefit  of  coastwise  traffic  and  fishing  vessels.  At  Guard 
Island,  an  important  station  on  the  principal  inside  route,  at  the  westerly  end 
of  Tongass  Narrows,  it  is  desired  to  replace  the  present  unsatisfactory  fog 
bell  with  an  air  diaphone  and  to  construct  a  suitable  permanent  building  for 
the  light  and  fog  signal  to  replace  present  temporary  wooden  tower;  also,  to 
erect  another  dwelling  in  order  that  two  keepers  may  be  assigned  instead  of 
one,  as  at  present,  and  thus  provide  for  continuous  night  and  day  watches.  At 
Point  Retreat,  an  important  8tatloi\,  there  is  now  only  an  unwHtched  «cety?eiie 
Ugfat  and  no  fog  signal.  All  regular  vessels  plying  between  .^southeastern  and 
southwestern  Alaska  pass  this  point,  either  by  way  of  Saginaw  Channel  or 
by  way  of  Skagway  and  Lynn  Canal.  It  Is  proposed  to  establish  an  air  dia- 
phone and  assign  keepers,  a  suitable  structure  to  be  erected,  for  the  light  and 
fog  signal,  and  an  unused  dwelling  now  at  the  station  to  be  repaired  and  re- 
furnished for  the  use  of  keepers.  Revised  estimates  indicate  that  the  amount 
of  $32,500  authorized  by  act  of  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat,  1059),  for  Point  Retreat 
and  Cape  Hlnchinbrook  will  be  Insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary  im- 
provements at  Point  Retreat  alone.  The  estimates  heretofore  submitted  for 
improvements  to  aids  in  Alaska,  contemplated  doing  work  at  Point  Retreat  in 
conjunction  with  similar  work  at  Guard  Island.  The  same  equipment,  organiza- 
tion, etc.,  to  be  used  at  both  stations  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  each. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Gentlemen,  Congressman  Deal,  of  Virginia,  is  pres- 
ent and  desires  to  make  a  statement  in  connection  with  a  matter  in 
his  district. 
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FOR  ENLAROINO  AND  IMPROVING  LIGHTHOUSE  DEPOT  AT  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  T.  DEAL,  A  REPBESENTATIYE  IH 
CONGRESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  VIlElonnA. 

Mr.  Deal.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  June,  1918,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  an  act  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation of  $275,(KM)  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  lighthouse 
depot  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  the  hfth  lighthouse  district,  or  the 
establishment  of  a  new  depot.  For  a  good  many  years  this  depot 
has  been  inadequate  for  the  uses  of  the  Government  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  (Government  has  been  using  the  adjoining  property 
for  berthing  their  vessels  and  storing  their  equipment,  and  this  ap- 
propriation it  was  contemplated  was  to  be  used  for  acquiring  this 
additional  property. 

The  property  has  gone  down  and  can  not  be  rented  now  for  other 
purposes,  owing  to  its  having  gone  into  disrepair.  It  is  not  in  proper 
shai>e  to  be  used  and  the  owners  are  hesitating  to  spend  any  money 
upon  this  property  to  repair  it  for  other  purposes,  in  order  that  they 
might  lease  it,  fearing  that  the  Government  might  take  it  over,  and, 
of  course,  such  repairs  as  they  might  make  would  not  be  of  any  value 
to  the  (iovernment  and,  in  consequence,  they  would  lose  by  it;  so 
that  they  are  anxious  to  get  this  matter  adjusted.  Now,  this  appro- 
priation of  $275,0(X)  was  never  authorized  by  the  Appropriation 
Committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  ipight  say  right  here  that  it  is  not  included  in  the 
estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Deal.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  included  in  that  Budget;  but  the  light- 
house commissioner  still  recommends  it.    At  page  71  it  says: 

Depot  for  Hfth  lij^hthouse  diKtrict :  Knlarging  and  improving?  tbe  lighthouse 
depot  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  the  fifth  Hghthouse  district,  or  establishing  a  new 
depot.  $275,000. 

He  still  recommends  the  original  $275,000.  In  1920,  the  bill  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $4(K),000,  but  that  did  not  pass  the 
House;  so  that  no  appropriation  has  been  made  at  all.  Now,  what 
I  am  interested  in  is  to  see  if  we  can  not  have  this  appropriation  of 
$275,000  made  for  the  acquiring  of  this  additional  property.  If  it 
is  likely  that  the  lighthouse  people  will  need  that  property,  why 
these  people  want  to  find  out  what  can  be  done,  because  they  do  not 
want  to  spend  any  money  on  it;  and  we  would  like  to  get  this  appro- 
priation allowed  if  we  can. 

Mr.  (triffin.  How  large  a  tract  of  land  is  it  that  is  involved^ 

Mr.  Deal.  I  do  not  know  how  large,  but  it  gives,  I  think,  500  feet 
of  beithing  space  in  addition  to  that  which  we  already  have.  This 
is  to  buy  a  site  500  feet  wide,  500  feet  of  water  front,  at  $250  pei 
front  foot.  It  is  for  the  acquirement  of  additional  property  for 
the  purposes  of  the  lighthouse  wharf,  at  $250  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  the  (lovernment  leased  it  or  used  it? 

Mr.  Deal.  They  have  been  using  it  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
information  that  I  have  is  that  they  paid  no  rent  for  it.  When  this 
authorization  was  made,  the  object  of  the  bureau  was  to  acquire  prop- 
erty adjoining  the  lighthouse  property  at  Portsmouth,  which  the 
lighthouse  people  have  been  using  for  the  berthing  of  their  vessels 
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for  many  years,  without  paying  any  rent  to  the  owners.  The  prop- 
erty had  gotten  into  a  condition  where  it  could  not  be  rented  for 
otlier  purposes  without  extensive  improvements,  and  the  ownei's  have 
been  advised  by  the  Government  authorities  that  the  property  was 
to  be  taken  for  lighthouse  purposes  and  did  not  make  the  necessary 
improvements  because  they  felt  those  improvements  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  (iovernment,  and  they  hesitated 
about  making  such  a  large  outlay  and  then  having  the  (iovernment 
say  it  was  of  no  value  for  their  puri)oses  and  nuse  a  question  which 
might  materially  atfect  their  chances  for  reimbursement. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  made  any 
improvements  on  the  land,  by  building  docks,  wharves,  and  other 
improvements  ? 

Mr.  Deal.  No,  sir;  the  (iovernment  has  made  no  improvements  on 
that  particular  property. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  Then,  how  could  it  be  used  by  the  (iovernment  unle>^s 
there  were  some  improvements  made  if 

Mr.  Deal.  There  were  docks  there  originally,  placed  there  by  the 
owners,  and  the  Government  has  simply  been  berthing  the  vessels  at 
those  docks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  the  private  docks,  without  any  compensation? 

Mr.  Deal.  Yes,  sir;  without  compensation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  without  any  understanding  with  the  owners  ? 

Mr.  Deal.  Without  any  understanding  with  the  owners.  And 
then  they  have  been  using  the  land  for  storing  the  buoys  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  lighthouse  people. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Was  this  matter  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  Deal.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  This  committee  would  have  no  jurisdiction,  then, 

Mr.  Deal.  It  might  have  been  presented  through  the  Commissioner 
of  Lighthouses,  because  here  is  his  report  recommending  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  appropriation  committee  is  not  considering  any 
items  not  recommended  to  us  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget ;  that  is  the 
policy  we  have  established  in  connection  with  all  of  these  various 
things. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  present  a  very  eirtraordinary  situation  there. 

Mr.  Deal.  And  it  seems  to  me  something  ought  to  be  done  to  com- 
pensate the  owners  or  at  least  to  reassure  them.  It  is  hardly  right 
tor  the  Government  to  preempt  land  and  use  it  in  that  way  without 

{)roper  compensation  to  the  owners,  and  then  to  give  out  that  the 
and  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Lighthouse  Bureau,. and  thus  prac- 
tically to  drive  all  possible  purchasers  away. 

Mr.  Deal.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  given  it  out  definitely. 
Mr.  Putnam  has  not  stated  that  they  were  going  to  take  it  over. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  still  the  general  impression  exists  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  presume? 

Mr.  D^AL.  That  is  would  be  taken  over ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  it  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Lighthouse  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Deal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Commissioner,  did  you  submit  this  proposition 
to  the  Budget  Committee  this  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;,  this  item  of  $275,000  was  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  the 
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approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  30  items 
we  submitted,  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  down  to  9,  and 
this  was  one  of  those  omitted. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  this  dock,  I  would  like  to  explain  that  this 
land  which  the  Con^n^essman  has  referred  to  adjoins  our  present 
depot  at  Portsnjouth,  Va.  It  lies  between  our  present  depot  and  the 
navy  yard.  There  were  formerly  docks  on  this  land,  and  we,  being 
very  crowded  at  our  depot,  used  this  old  dock  there.  There  was  not 
room  for  our  vessels  to  berth  at  our  own  dock  and  this  adjoining 
dock  not  being  in  use  and  being  practically  abandoned,  our  tenders 
have  used  it  to  some  extent.  But  I  believe  that  was  done  with  the 
tacit  permission  of  the  owners,  because  they  never  protested,  and  if 
they  had  protested  we  would  not  have  used  it. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  But  at  least  you  never  entered  into  any  agreement 
or  understanding  as  to  that  use? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  so  far  as  I  know;  there  has  been  no  definite 
agreement.  That  use  has  not  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  be- 
cause the  dock  was  in  such  bad  condition  we  could  not  continue  to 
make  use  of  it.  I  do  not  think  we  have  made  any  use  of  it  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  storing  supplies  on  this  land? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  there  are  no  supplies  stored  on  this  land 
now.  We  have  not  made  use  of  the  land  or  docks  for  some  years 
back,  because  the  dock  got  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The 
authorization  for  this  appropriation  pro\ided  for  enlarging  and 
improving  the  lighthouse  depot  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  or  esteblishing 
a  new  depot.  It  was  without  the  idea  of  acquiring  any  particular 
property.  We  wished  to  keep  that  open  until  Congress  snould  act 
and  then  to  decide  on  the  best  project.  One  of  the  projects  under 
consideration  was  the  acquirement  of  this  additional  land  between 
our  site  and  the  navy  yard,  but  there  was  no  definite  understanding 
or  agreement  that  we  would  acquire  that  land  or  any  other. 

('AI^UMET  HARBOR    (ILL.)    AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  improving  aids  to  navigation 
in  Calumet  Harbor  and  Calumet  Pierhead  Light  Station,  111.,  $66,000. 
Is  this  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  improvement  has  not  been  specifically  author- 
ized by  law,  but  this  is  an  item  for  the  protection  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion previously  authorized  by  law  which  have  been  established  lor 
many  years  and  which  are  now  in  danger  and  must  be  rebuilt  on 
account  of  the  storm  damage,  and  also  because  the  Army  Engineers 
arc  rebuilding  the  breakwater  on  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  do  you  consider  it  a  continuing  operation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  do  consider  it  a  continuing  operation.  In  r^rd 
to  these  items,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  can  give 
references  to  two  precedents  in  the  sundry  civil  bills  of  items  of  the 
character  of  nearly  all  of  these  now  referred  to  which  have  been 
included  in  appropriation  bills  without  specific  authorization*  In 
the  sundry  civil  act  of  July  1,  1918,  were  included  appropriations 
for  Sand  Island,  Spectacle  Reef — which  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
items  we  will  come  to  in  a  moment — and  Ambrose  Channel,  for  im- 
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provements  or  for  continuing  work  at  all  of  those  points  without 
prior  specific  authorization.  In  the  sundry  civil  act  of  July  1,  1919, 
were  items  for  Execution  Rocks,  rebuilding ;  Point  Juqiues,  rebuild- 
ing; Manitowoc,  Wis.,  improving;  lightkeepers'  dwellings;  riprap  for 
light  stations  of  the  third  district;  and  for  new  aids  to  naviga- 
tion in  Alaska,  very  similar  to  those  just  mentioned.  I  consider 
those  two  references  as  giving  proper  precedent  for  supporting  these 
items  we  are  now  submitting. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  the  necessity  for  these  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Calumet  Harbor  li^rht  and  fog-signal  station  is 
located  on  the  outer  end  of  Calumet  ifarbor  breakwater,  immediateJv 
south  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  steel  structure,  with  brick 
Unin^if,  having  a  second  story  and  roof  of  wooden-form  construction. 
The  building  stands  on  a  number  of  small  concrete  columns  bedded 
into  the  stone  filling  of  the  timber-crib  breakwater.  The  timber 
supei^structure  of  the  breakwater  is  old  and  advanced  in  decay.  In 
April,  1920,  two  very  heavy  northeasterly  storms  shook  up  the  station 
so  badly  and  worked  the  underpinning  so  severely  that  thei-e  was 
much  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  keepers.  The  United  States 
engineers  have  begun  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  timber  superstruc- 
ture of  breakwater  in  concrete  and  propose  to  rebuild  the  entire 
breakwater  as  fast  as  funds  are  made  available.  The  breakwater 
has  a  length  of  about  6,600  feet.  Permanent  repairs  must  be  besun 
immediately  if  the  station  is  to  be  made  safe  and  kept  in  commis- 
sion. Calumet  Harbor  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  I>ake  Michi- 
gan, the  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  per  year  being  about 
2.300,  having  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  over  9,000,000,  value  of 
receipts  and  shipments  per  year  being  about  $125,()(K),000.  The  im- 
portance of  this  commerce  fully  justifies  maintaining  the  aids  in 
most  efficient  condition. 

The  fog  signal  is  operated  more  hours  than  any  other  signal  on 
Lake  Michigan.  That  is  due  in  part  to  the  smoke  conditions.  The 
present  equipment  of  oil  engines  and  air  siren  is  old  and  becoming 
obsolete,  and  should  be  replaced  in  the  near  future  by  modern  and 
more  efficient  equipment.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  hollow, 
strongly  reinforced  concrete  foundation  pier  (providing  a  basement 
within  same)  having  a  height  of  about  15  feet  above  lake  level,  to 
stand  in  present  site  on  the  present  underwater  portion  of  timber 
cribs  of  the  breakwater;  a  switch  house  to  be  built  at  inner  end  of 
the  breakwater  and  connected  with  station  on  outer  end  by  electric- 
power  cable  along  top  of  breakwater.  Duplicate  powerful  fog  sig- 
nal and  a  submarine  signal  operated  by  electric  power  are  to  be 
installed;  electric  light  to  l)e  used  for  illumination  of  lens.  At  Calu- 
met Pierhead  Light  Station,  where  there  is  a  small  cast-iron  tower 
equipped  with  oil  light  and  hand-power  fog  bell  and  maintained  by 
two  keepers,  it  is  proposed  to  install  an  electric-operated  fog  signal 
and  olace  electric  lights  in  lens  and  to  discontinue  the  services  of  the 
two  keepers  now  employed  at  this  station,  the  station  then  to  be 
operated  by  remote  electric  control.  The  effect  of  this  item  will  be 
a  future  lessened  cost  for  operation.  Instead  of  the  present  five 
keepers  at  this  station  there  will  be  only  three ;  two  keepers  will  be 
discontinued,  and  the  saving  in  maintenance  will  be  about  $1,700  per 
year. 
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During  the  last  bi<?  storm  they  had  to  send  a  tug  out  and  take  the 
keepers  out  of  the  light  station,  because  they  did  jiot  consider  it  safe 
for  them  to  remain  there,  and  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  them  off.    The  details  are  shown  in  the  unit-cost  statement. 

FOR  COMPLETINO  IMPROVEMENT  TO  SPECTACLE  REEF  LIOHT  STATION, 

MICH. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  completing  improvements  to 
Spectacle  Reef  Light  Station,  Mich.,  $14,500.  This  comes  under  the 
same  classification,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  previous  appropriation  for  protect- 
ing this  light  was  made  in  the  same  way.  We  are  submitting  this 
without  special  authorization,  but  it  is  for  the  protection  of  a  station 
built  under  authority  of  Congress  and  the  continuation  of  protection 
work  already  in  progress.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  important  light 
stations  on  the  I-^akes,  situated  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Huron,  not  far 
from  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  It  was  a  difficult  piece  of  engineer- 
ing work,  because  the  light  is  built  in  a  depth,  I  think,  of  about  111 
feet  of  water,  built  with  a  masonry  foundation,  and  then  a  heavy 
concrete  crib  around  the  foundation  of  the  light.  The  effect  of  the 
very  heavy  ice  action  which  occurs  near  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  has  l)een  to  cut  into  this  concrete  so  that 
it  has  considerablv  deteriorated.  To  preserve  that  expensive  work 
this  proposed  work  is  necessary.  The  act  of  July  1,  1918,  appropri- 
ated $28,000  for  improvements  to  Spectacle  Reef  Light  Station, 
Mich.  The  work  was  not  started  until  the  present  season,  owing  to 
the  extremely  high  prices  of  labor  and  material  which  have  pre- 
vailed, making  it  practically  certain  that  the  work  could  not  be  com- 
pleted within  the  amount  of  the  original  appropriation.  We  de- 
ferred doing  this  work  for  three  years  on  account  of  the  high  cost. 
The  work  has  now  been  started  with  a  view  to  comp>ljsting  the  most 
necessary  work  from  funds  now  available.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
additional  amount  above  stated  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
entire  work.  The  work  consists  in  repairing  the  large  concrete  pier, 
00  feet  square,  surrounding  the  lighthouse  at  the  water  line,  where 
it  has  been  badly  eroded  by  ice  and  sea  action,  in  some  plac^  having 
been  cut  into  as  much  as  four  feet.  It  is  very  expensive  work,  in- 
volving much  diving  and  a  large  contingency  due  to  the  exposed 
location. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  $14,500  additional  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  appropriation 
of  $28,000  which  was  made  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  picture  seems  to  show'  some  signs  of  erosion 
near  the  water  line? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  This  picture,  however,  was  taken  about 
1914.  so  that  the  erosion  had  not  extended  near  as  far  at  that  time  as 
it  has  in  the  last  eight  years.  It  has  cut  in  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  in  some 
places,  and  the  value  of  such  a  station  is  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  re^rd  that  situation  as  serious,  do  you? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  do;  and  not  only  that,  out  the  work  is 
already  in  progress  on  this  protection  and  it  would  be  very  much 
more  economical  in  the  end  if  we  can  finish  the  job  now  than  to 
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abandon  it  and  then  at  some  future  time  to  put  another  plant  in 
there  and  finish  it. 

FOR  INSTALLATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RADIO  FOG  SIGNALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is^  "  For  installation  and  development 
of  radio  fog  signals  at  or  near  lighthouses  and  light  vessels,  $5(),0(K). 
Installation  of  seven  stations,  at  $7,000  each,  $49,000;  contingencies, 
$1,000." 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  greatest  need  at  the  present  time  for  increasing 
the  safety  of  navigation  is  for  more  efficient  fog  signals.  The  devel- 
opment of  radio  apparatus  and  of  means  of  accurately  obtaining  the 
direction  of  radio  signals  with  the  radio  compass  prove  that  radio 
apparatus  is  of  great  value  for  the  location  of  ships  in  fog,  thick 
weather,  or  beyond  the  range  of  .visible  signals.  This  item  is  for  the 
purpose  of  further  applying  radio  signals  to  this  important  work  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  radio-sending  station  at  a  lighthouse 
on  shore  or  on  a  light  vessel  at  sea,  from  which  definite  signals  are 
sent  out  at  regular  intervals  in  the  same  manner  as  from  a  whistle 
or  bell.  The  signals  are,  however,  picked  up  on  shipboard  by  means 
of  a  radio  compass,  an  instrument  which  gives  the  direction  of  the 
source  of  the  radio  signal.  By  obtaining  sueh  signals  from  two  or 
more  known  points  the  intersection  of  such  directions  may  be  plotted 
on  a  chart,  tnus  giving  the  correct  position  of  the  ship  at  sea.  A 
sinffle  signal  may  also  be  used  as  a  leading  mark  for  which  to  steer. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  had  a  large  part  in  developing  the 
radio  compass,  and  the  two  services  have  cooperated  in  developing 
the  radio  fog  signals  for  use  with  the  radio  compass.  We  have  now 
in  operation  near  New  York  City  three  such  stations  and  are  placing 
one  on  the  lightship  off  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  is 
proposed  to  put  additional  stations  at  the  principal  entrances,  say 
one  or  two  in  the  approaches  to  Boston,  the  approaches  to  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Delaware  Way,  and  a  few  at  the  most  important  points  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  This  item  covers  only  seven  stations.  We  do  not 
believe  in  going  into  this  matter  very  hea:i7ilj  until  we  have  had  more 
experience  as  to  the  manner  in  whicn  these  sisals  will  be  most  useful. 
It  IS  a  new  thing  and  our  purpose  is  to  go  at  it  moderately  at  first. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  operating  successfully  in  New  York,  is  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GRirPiN.  Have  you  sent  copies  of  your  report  to  members  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  sent  copies  of  the  annual  report.  Here  is  a 
Httle  pamphlet  on  these  radio  fog  signals,  which  is  taken  from  the 
report,  showing  the  compass  on  a  tender.  This  shows  the  Sea  Girt 
Light  Station  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  a  sending  station  for  one 
of  those  radio  fog  signals;  and  then  there  is  a  chart  showing  the 
location  of  the  three  stations  near  New  York — Seagirt,  N.  J. ;  Am- 
brose Channel  Lightship,  and  Fire  Island  Lightship,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  using  these  in  navigation.  We  have  brought  up  a  small 
model  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  this  radio  fog  signal,  and  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Conway  to  explain,  briefly,  the  operation. 
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Mr.  CoNWAT.  In  this  device,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  radio  ^^^^  aw 
emitted  from  the  station  on  shore  or  on  the  light  vessel.  Tlie  send- 
ing  is  automatic  and  is  controlled  automaticaUy  b^  a  key  which  is 
released  at  intervals,  giving  a  certain  signal  which  identifies  the 
station.  This  particular  mcldel  is  regulated  to  give  a  series  of  three 
dots,  at  intervals,  and  in  that  way  the  various  stations  equipped  with 
this  apparatus  ma^  be  identified,  one  from  the  other,  each  one  hav- 
ing a  characteristic  signaL 

The  apparatus  for  the  reception  of  the  signals  on  shipboard  is  the 
device  generally  known  as  the  radio  compass,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  not  a  compass  at  all,  but  a  direction  finder,  because  it  is  not 
a  self-setting  instrument;  that  is,  it  must  be  adjusted  by  cut-and- 
dried  methc^.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  rotatable  coil  of  wire 
about  4  feet  square,  mounted  usually  on  the  roof  of  the  pilot  house, 
and  is  controlled  from  below  by  a  band  wheel.  There  is  also  a 
pointer  over  the  binnacle  so  as  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  the  adjust- 
able rotatable  coil. 

The  process  of  operation  is  to  adjust  the  coil  first  so  that  the  maxi 
mum  signals  are  received.  That  takes  place  when  the  plane  of  the 
coil  is  in  the  plane  of  the  waves  coming  from  the  station.  The  coil 
is  then  rotated  until  a  silent  zone  is  obtained.  That  is  when  the 
plane  of  the  coil  is  perpendicular  to  the  wave- front  being  emitted 
from  the  station.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting  theories  of 
radio  telegraphy  to  account  for  this^  but  I  do  not  thiiX  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  into  that  now.  However,  in  the  position  I  have  described, 
where  no  signals  are  received,  the  needle  is  pointing  to  the  sending 
station  and  in  that  manner  its  bearing  may  be  ascertained  just  as 
perfectly  as  though  you  were  looking  at  it  with  your  eyes  and  taking 
a  compass  bearing. 

Now,  by  receiving  such  signals  from  several  stations  you  may 
plot  the  intersections  of  those  bearings  on  the  chart  and  fix  your 
position  at  sea  with  very  reasonable  certainty  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance off  shore,  varying  from  about  30  to  100  miles,  depending  on 
atmospheric  conditions,  the  strength  of  the  sending  station,  and  the 
delicacy  of  your  receiving  apparatus  on  board  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  Is  the  instrument  shown  on  the  model  the  only 
equipment  the  vessel  has? 

Mr.  CoNWAY.  That  is  the  only  equipment  that  the  vessel  needs  for 
this  purpose ;  but  not  all  of  the  apparatus  is  indicated  by  what  you 
see  here.  In  addition  to  the  coil  there  must  be  a  receiving  apparatus 
with  amplifiers  by  means  of  vacuum  tubes  for  stepping  up  the  radio 
signals  so  that  they  become  audible.  A  five-stage  amplification  is 
required. 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  what  extent  have  ships  equipped  themselves  with 
these  coils  to  detect  fog  signals? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  only  had  these  signals  in  operation  for  a 
few  months,  and  comparatively  few  ships  have  yet  put  on  these  coils. 
It  is  a  new  development.  It  will  take  time,  of  course,  to  get  the  ships 
to  take  up  a  new  tning  like  this. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  Are  you  assured  of  their  cooperation  if  these  fog 
signals  are  introduced  ?  • 

Mr.  PtTTNAM.  We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  shipping 
companies  saying  they  are  interested  in  the  matter,  and  when  I  was 
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in  New  York  lately  I  conferred  with  some  of  them  on  the  subject 
and  have  had  letters  since  then. 

Mr.  Gripfin.  Up  to  the  present  time  how  many  of  those  fog-signal 
stations  have  you  established  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  established  only  three  stations  on  this  coast, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  one  is  now  being  installed  on  the 
lightship  off  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  GrRiFFiN.  And  how  many  do  you  contemplate  establishing? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Under  this  appropriation  we  would  have  fxmds  to 
establish  about  seven  additional  stations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  do  you  propose  to  establish  those  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  would  be  placed  at  some  of  the  principal  en- 
trances, like  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay,  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  at  the  more  important  points  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shre\te.  The  shipowners  and  operators  would  really  have  to 
follow  you  in  that  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  double-ended  thing.  There  is  no 
use  of  their  putting  radio  compasses  on  the  ships  unless  there  is  a 
system  of  radio  fog  signals  established. 

Mr.  Shreve.   f ou  must  have  those  established  first? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  the  other  hand^  you  might  say  there  is  no  use  of 
our  establishing  a  system  of  fog  signals  unless  the  shipowners  and 
operator^  have  radio  compasses  on  their  ships,  because  you  have  to 
have  both  ends  of  this  thing  to  make  it  useful.  I  think  on  account  of 
the  great  possibilities  in  this  method,  the  (xovernment  is  well  justified 
in  making  a  moderate  expenditure  to  try  to  bring  about  this  improved 
aid  for  the  safety  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  possibility  of  this 
radio  system  taking  the  place  of  lights  altogether  in- some  places? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  do  not  look  for  that,  at  least  in  the  early  future, 
or  with  anything  we  can  see  at  the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that 
any  compass  of  this  kind  is  a  matter  of  some  expense  to  place  on  the 
vessel. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  liow  far  can  it  be  effectively  operated? 

Mr.  Pi^nam.  It  can  be  o|>erated  a  long  distance,  it  necessary.  We 
are  planning  at  present  to  operate  it  only  for  from  30  to  50  miles, 
but  it  could  be  operated  at  much  greater  distances  if  there  was  any 
advantage  in  it.  The  reason  this  is  not  going  to  take  the  place  of 
the  existing  system  for  the  present  is  that  the  small  launch  or  motor- 
boat  or  sailing  vessel  can  use  the  fog  signals  and  lights;  whereas  the 
small  motorboat,  rowboat  and  launch  owner  could  not  afford  to  put 
a  radio  compass  on  his  boat. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  have  to  consider  their  welfare  as  well  as 
the  welfare  of  the  larger  ships? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  maintenance  of  the  lighthouse  system  is  for  the 
benefit  of  everybody  on  the  water,  and  I  do  not  think  the  radio  fog 
signal  can  take  the  place  of  the  present  system  of  fog  signals,  in  its 
present  state  of  development. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  every  point  where  you  propose  to  establish  these 
fog  signals,  you  will  estaolish  them,  1  presume,  in  connection  with 
existing  lights? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  sir;  the  three  we  have  already  estftblished,  two 
of  them  are  on  lightships  and  one  at  a  lighthouse  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey.  The  ^reat  advantage  of  that  is  that  those  positions  are 
shown  on  the  charts  and  the  locations  are  already  well  known  and 
used  by  mariners. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  possibilty  of  interference  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  to  be  considered.  At  the 
International  Conference  in  London,  a  particular  wave  length  was 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  for  use  of  the  radio  beacon. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Has  that  been  infringed  on  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  has  not  been  strictly  enforced,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  and  there  is  interference,  and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  tlial 
will  have  to  be  overcome.    I  think  it  can  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  just  what  will  this  installation  consist?  $7,0(X)  per 
station  seems  to  be  pretty  exj)ensive. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  installation  at  the  shore  station  would  consist  of 
the  steel  towers  and  antennae,  and  machinery  and  apparatus  for  send- 
ing the  signals,  including  either  some  electric  generating  machinery, 
or  connections  to  get  power  from  a  commercial  source,  and  an  auto- 
matic apparatus  for  sending  these  signals  at  regular  intervals. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  high  are  these  towers  usually  built? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  towers  are  8()  feet  high.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  radio  fog  signal,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  very  powerful 
station  or  great  range. 

Mr.  Shreve.  AlK)Ut  two  or  three  hundred  feet  apart?  The  law 
provides,  I  believe,  that  they  shall  be  10()  feet  apart  f 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  these  towers  are  140  feet  apart. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  do  you  think  you  have  had 
sufficient  experience  with  this  to  go  into  it  on  the  scale  proposed  here? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  originally  had  this  estimate  $100,000, 
and  it  was  submitted  at  that  amount  in  the  first  place ;  but  in  view  of 
the  general  financial  conditions  and  the  very  point  that  you  raise  we 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  cut  that  in  two  for  the  present,  and  we 
are  submitting  just  half  the  amount  we  had  planned  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  can  see  no  limit  to  the  final  extension  of  it,  if  you 
had  the  money. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  any  where  near  the 
number  of  stations  of  this  character  that  we  have  for  our  present  fog 
signals,  fog  bells,  whistles,  and  siren,  which  can  be  heard,  in  adverse 
weather  conditions,  seldom  over  3  or  4  miles.  These  radio  signals 
can  be  used  from  a  distance  of  30,  40,  or  50  miles. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Would  it  take  the  place  of  the  present  fog-signal 
system? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ;  but  we  would  not  have  to  have  near  as  many 
of  these  radio  fog  signals  as  we  have  ordinary  signals  at  prestfit; 
probably  a  few  stations  like  this  would  cover  a  long  extent  of  coast, 
because  the  signals  can  be  used  at  so  much  greater  distances. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Navy  uses  this  system,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Navy  has  just  the  reverse  of  this  system.  They 
have  placed  radio  compasses  at  a  number  of  stations  along  the  shore 
and  tney  operate  their  stations  in  connection  with  their  radio  com- 
munication stations  by  getting  the  ship  to  send  a  signal  asking  for 
its  position.    The  radio  compass  station  on  the  shore  then  takes  the 
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bearing  of  the  ship,  and  that  bearing  is  sent  to  a  central  communica- 
tion station,  and  perhaps  the  central  station  gets  the  ship's  bearing 
from  another  station  also,  gets  cross  bearings,  and  then  tnis  central 
station  wirelesses  to  the  ship  its  position.  It  makes  a  materially  more 
complicated  system  of  locating  the  ship,  and  where  there  are  a 
numoer  of  ship^  approaching  the  harbor  at  the  same  time  there  is 
apt  to  be  interference,  because  they  can  not  be  taking  the  bearings 
of  all  these  ships  at  the  same  instant.  Under  the  system  we  are  de- 
veloping here  any  number  of  ships  could  take  bearings  at  the  same 
time ;  it  is  all  in  the  control  of  the  navigator  to  take  his  bearing  when- 
ever he  pleases  and  locate  himself  on  the  chart. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  without  bothering  with  communicating? 

Mr.  Pi^TNAM.  Without  Ixithering  with  communicating  with  the 
station  on  shore. 

Mr.  Shrevk.  This  system  adopted  by  the  Navy  is  available  for 
communication  purposes,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  furnishing  those  bearings  to  com- 
mercial ships.  That  was  developed  during  the  war.  It  was  used 
on  the  other  side  during  the  war,  and  shortly  after  the  war  they  put 
it  in  use  on  our  shores. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  considering  putting  these  into  commer- 
cial use,  too? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  establishing  these  stations  for  com- 
mercial use,  the  same  as  all  of  our  other  systems  of  aids.  It  would 
be  useful  for  naval  vessels,  of  coiu^e,  or  any  vessels  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  private  ships. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  propose  to  locate  your  stations  with 
reference  to  the  naval  stations? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  really  no  relation  between  the  two,  because 
this  is  an  entirely  different  system.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  system 
they  are  now  using. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  might  be  placed  side  by  side  and  use  different 
wave  lengths  and  would  cause  no  interference? 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  they  were  using  a  different  wave  length,  there 
would  not  be  any  interference  at  all ;  and  there  should  be,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be,  a  control  in  that  matter  of  wave  length  to  avoid 
interference. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ])roposition,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  state  the  cost  of  installing  these  coils  and  receiving 
apparatus  on  board  of  the  ship,  if  vou  know :  what  expense  will  that 
entail? 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  the  present  time  we  estimate  about  $500  to  put 
this  equipment  on  the  ship.  I  think  eventually,  with  quantity,  pro- 
duction of  these  things  and  any  considerable  development,  that  the 
f ost  ought  to  be  considerably,  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Uriffin.  Do  not  both  services  serve  the  same  purpose?  The 
system  used  by  the  Navy  and  also  the  one  you  propose  to  establish? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  two  systems — the  radio  compass  on 
shore  and  the  radio  fog  signal  with  radio  compass  on  the  snip— do 
serve  the  same  purpose,  but  they  get  at  that  result  in  an  entirely 
different  manner,  and  we  believe  that  this  investment  that  is  pro- 
posed here  is  well  worth  while,  in  developing  the  best  method  of 
affording  this  assistance  to  the  ship  in  case  of  a  fog. 
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Mr.  Grittin.  Have  you  ever  taken  this  up  with  the  Navy  to  see 
what  they  are  doing? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Navy  a  good  deal  on  this  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  not  this  duplicating  them,  practically,  for  the 
same  work? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Before  the  European  war  we  had  a  joint  inter- 
departmental committee  to  consider  the  best  use  of  the  radio  for 
Protecting  ships,  to  consider  whatever  developments  could  be  made, 
would  not  call  this  a  duplication,  Mr.  Dickinson,  because  it  is  an 
entirely  different  method. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is  experimental  in  the  trying  out  of  these 
two  independent  systems — two  entirely  different  systems.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  try  to  find  what  is  the  best  way  to  help  shipping. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  just 
where  you  propose  to  establish  these  stations  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — It  Is  proiwsed  to  e»t;ibUsh  raillo  fog  signals  as  soon  as  funds  are 
available  at  the  following  stations :  Nantucket  light  vessel,  Cape  Cod  light  (ap- 
proach to  Boston),  Cai>e  May  (entrance  to  Delaware  Bay),  Cape  Henry  (en- 
trance to  Chesapeake  Bay),  Diamond  Shoal  light  vessel  (off  Cai)e  Hattenis). 
Swiftsure  light  vessel  (entrance  to  Straits  of  Kuca),  Columbia  River  Upht 
vessel,  Blunts  Reef  light  vessel  (off  Cape  Mendocino,  Calif.). 

Mr.  Dickinson.  However,  this  is  a  duplication  of  the  Navy  method 
for  reaching  the  same  conchision,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  of  their  method.  It  is  another  method  of  aid- 
ing ships  in  a  fog  by  use  of  the  radio.  Both  systems  do  make  use  of 
the  radio  for  locating  ships  in  fogs,  but  they  are  entirely  different 
methods;  one  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  other.  In  the  one  case  it 
is  on  the  ship  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  on  the  shore. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Why  sliould  not  the  Navy  men  be  able  to  take  that 
matter  up  and  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  which  method  is  the  most 
practical  and  then  adopt  that  and  abandon  the  other? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  believe  eventually  that  will  be  the  case.  I  think 
in  time,  after  these  two  systems  have  been  tried  out,  we  will  be  able 
to  know  definitely  which  is  the  more  effective  system. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Haven't  you  enough  of  these  stations  now,  so  that 
the  experiment  can  be  worked  out  and  thoroughly  tried,  without  the 
expenditure  of  additional  funds  here  for  the  establishment  of  ad- 
ditional stations  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  any  conclusive  results  as 
to  these  radio  fog  signals  ashore  until  there  are  a  few  more  of  them 
established.  There  would  l)e  then  a  greater  inducement  for  ships 
to  equip  themselves  with  radio  compasses,  and  then  I  think  it  will 
get  much  more  conclusive  results. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  your  present  establishment  of  these  stations 
is  almost  a  duplication,  and  in  the  same  field,  as  the  stations  estab- 
lished now  by  the  Navy  themselves,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  believe  there  are  important  advantages  justify- 
ing trying  out  this  system.  On  pages  6  and  7  of  this  pamphlet  you 
will  see  a  summary  of  the  advantages  which  we  claim  for  this 
system: 

(a)  The  navigator  can  obtain  bearings  himself;  he  can  do  this  promptly  and 
as  needed,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  others  for  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 
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The  master  of  the  lighthouse  tender  Tulip  has  for  some  time  been  regularly 
uping  the  radio  coni[mss  in  navigating  the  vessel  under  conditions  of  low 
visibility;  he  has  taken  the  bearings  himself,  although  without  any  special 
radio  training,  and  has  found  the  instrument  to  be  most  helpful  and  reliable. 

We  have  not  gone  ahead  with  this  until  we  actually  tried  it  out 
on  our  own  vessel  and  quite  successfully,  and  I  have  talked  with 
the  captain  of  this  tender  a  number  of  times,  who  states  he  has  used 
this  radio  compass  quite  successfulljr. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  I  am  anxious  about  is  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  spending  funds  here  in  two  lines  of  work  to  accom- 
plish the  same  result,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  up  to  these 
two  departments  to  reach  a  conclusion  which  is  the  more  successful 
and  adopt  it  and  limit  the  necessity  of  duplication  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  eventually  there  certainly  should  be  an  un- 
derstanding reached  as  to  which  is  the  better  system. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  you  njight  go  on  with  your  r6sum6  of  the 
advantages  of  this  system  and  get  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Putnam  (reading) : 

•  ib)  Any  number  of  vessels  may  obtain  bearings  simultaneously  and  as  fre- 
quently as  may  be  desired. 

(c)  No  knowledge  of  radiotelegraphy  Is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  navi- 
gator. 

id)  Use  of  the  radio  signal  as  a  leading  mark  for  which  to  steer  directly, 
or  to  ke^  outside  of. 

That  is,  they  can  not  only  get  their  position  by  cross  bearings,  but 
they  can  get  tneir  position  by  keeping  steering  for  one  of  these  sig- 
nals and  coming  up  to  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

(e)  The  direction  finder  may  be  used  for  locating  other  vessels  at  sea,  for 
preventing  colUsions  in  fog,  or  for  seeking  vessels  in  distress. 

The  use  of  the  other  method  of  radio  compass  on  shore  does  not 
enable  one  vessel  at  sea  to  locate  another  vessel  in  distress  calling 
for  assistance;  the  position  of  a  sinking  vessel  can  be  located  by  a 
ship  if  she  has  a  radio  compass  on  her,  and  at  the  bottom  of  page  3 
of  this  pamphlet  is  an  instance  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  being  saved 
through  the  use  of  the  radio  compass  on  the  ship. 

if)  The  transmitting  stations,  being  automatic,  may  be  operated  by  em- 
ployees of  existing  lighthouses  or  light  vessels,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
additional  personnel. 

There  is  very  little  maintenance  expense  in  one  of  our  stations, 
because  they  are  operated  by  our  present  personnel  and  we  do  not 
need  any  additional  people. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  does  not  even  need  a  radio  operator  at  the  station 
to  transmit  the  signals? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  That  station  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  has 
only  the  one  liffht  keeper,  who  was  there  before  the  radio  signal  was 
established.  We  put  this  radio  fog  signal  there,  and  he  has  been 
running  that,  and  perfectly  successful. 

Mr.  Uriffin.  Whereas  at  the  Navy  station  they  have  to  employ  a 
radio  operator. 

Mr.  f^TTTNAM.  They  have  to  have  enough  operators  there  to  stand 
constant  watches  during  the  whole  24  hours,  which  means  they  must 
have  three  or  more  operators  at  each  station. 

Mr.  Shre\x.  You  will  have  these  men  at  your  station,  anyhow, 
whether  you  adopt  this  system  or  not  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  and  no  additional  personnel  will  be  re- 
(jiiiied  at  the  station  on  account  of  putting  the  radio- fog  signal  the», 
and  the  maintenance  cost  of  that  radio  station  is  very  small. 

(f/)  This  inetlioil  has  a  strategic  value,  as  a  vessel  can  get  bearings  wiUiout 
dlscU)siiig  its  own  iHisitlon.  .\s  ojjposed  to  this  is  tlie  fact  that  The  shore 
sending  stations  are  more  apt  to  he  (lisch)setl  and  might  l>e  useful  to  an  eneiuy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  could  be  overcome  by  issuing  an  order  directing 
them  to  discontinue  sending  signals? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Ves,  sir;  tlie  same  as  lights  are  sometimes  extin- 
guished in  time  of  war  or  fog  signals  discontinued. 

FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  DETROIT  LIGHTHOUSE   DEPOT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  completing  the  improvements  to 
the  Detroit  lighthouse  depot,  $50,000.  You  have  had  an  appropria- 
tion of  $53,000.     How  has  that  money  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  total  present  estimate  for  this  work  is  $103,000. 
An  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  July  1,  1918,  of  $53,000, 
and  the  balance  we  are  now  asking  is  $50,000.  This  is  the  principal 
supply  station  for  the  lighthouse  system  on  Lake  Ruron  and  Lake 
Superior.  The  outter  end  of  the  Detroit  wharf  has  been  rebuilt 
and  is  a  fine,  durable  structure,  .but  the  approach  between  the  depot 
and  this  outer  wharf  is  unfinished.  The  funds  appropriated  were 
not  sufficient  to  rebuild  that  and  it  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  and 
dangerous  condition.  I  visited  it  not  long  ago,  and  tne  superin- 
tendent of  the  district  was  having  considerable  difficulty  in  conduct- 
ing his  work  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  replace  that  part  of 
the  wharf.  On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  construction  work  at 
the  time  this  outer  wharf  w  ork  was  done  the  funds  were  not  sufficient 
to  complete  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  miit  of  cost  here  is  based  upon  prices  w^hen? 

Mr.  Pi^NAM.  These  estimates  were  made  last  August  at  the  time 
they  were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  think  there 
has  not  been  much  change  since  then;  there  may  be  slight  diiference. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  what  do  you  intend  to  build  that  wharf? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  to  be  Avooden  piles  with  concrete  deck. 

Mr.  Shrem5.  Are  you  going  to  spend  all  this  $50,000  on  the  wharfs 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  some  other  items  involved  there;  some 
minor  improvements  around  the  depot;  the  principal  one  being 
equipment  for  a  lamp  shop  and  a  retaining  wall. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tell  us  what  you  have  already  done  with  the  $53,000, 
and  then  tell  us  w^hat  you  propose  to  do  with  the  $50,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  outer  section  of  the  wharf  has  been  completed, 
as  well  as  the  additions  to  the  lamp  shop  building.  The  equipment 
for  the  latter  is  yet  to  be  supplied,  and  the  entire  inner  section,  or 
causeway,  of  the  wharf  is  to  be  built. 

The  principal  work  to  be  done  with  the  aditional  amount  asked 
is  the  wharf  connection  between  that  outer  wharf  and  the  depot 
grounds. 

In  addition  to  this  connection  with  the  outer  end  of  the  wharf  as 
shown  by  the  detailed  items  here  [indicating],  there  is  to  be  dredg- 
ing, the  river  haWng  filled  in  to  some  extent  around  this  wharf:  the 
renewal  of  steel  track,  water  supply,  and  electric  work,  equipment  of 
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the  lamp  shop,  building  of  retaining  wall  around  the  reservation 
(ihis  reservation  is  in  a  valuable  part  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  on  the 
river  front),  and  alterations  to  buoy  shed  for  shop. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  quite  an  item — $13,500.  Just  how  is  that 
money  to  be  spent? 

Mrl  Putnam.  The  alterations  to  the  buoy  shed  are  $2,500.  The 
addition  to  the  lamp  shop  has  been  built.  The  original  lamp  shop 
was  a  small  structure.  It  takes  care  of  the  work  of  repairing  and 
handling  of  all  the  lighting  and  fog-signal  equipment  for  that  large 
district,  and  the  enlarged  building  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  it 
originally  was.  For  machinery  and  equipment  for  tlie  lamp  shop 
i?8.000  is  needed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  needed  at  the  present  time? 

Mr,  Putnam.  There  is  insufficient  shop  accommodation  at  that 
depot  now.  The  original  depot  building  was  this  brick  building 
down  here  [indicating],  which  is  mainly  a  storehouse,  with  very 
poor  lighting;  and  there  is  no  shop  equipment  in  that  building.  The 
improved  lighting  apparatus  that  has  been  introduced  in  later  years 
throws  a  great  deal  more  of  this  lamp  work  on  the  repair  shop  than 
used  to  be.  Apparatus  from  all  over  the  district  is  brought  into  these 
shops  for  repair  and  overhaul. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  do  any  manufacturing  of  new  lamps — new 
work,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  make  the  lamps;  but  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  repair  work  required,  not  alone  on  lamps  but  on  fog- 
signal  equipment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  what  material  are  you  constructing  the  shop? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  brick  building. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  item  of  "  mooring  bollards,"  nine,  at  $60  each ; 
what  is  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Those  are  posts  on  the  dock  for  mooring  vessels. 
Vessels  tie  up  along  this  dock.  This  is  the  headquarters  for  all  the 
vessels,  tenders,  and  light  vessels  in  the  eleventh  district.  They  are 
brought  in  here  and  tied  up  along  this  dock,  and  these  mooring  bol- 
lards are  the  posts  along  the  docks  for  making  fast. 

Mr.  Shrevt:.  Just  what  is  the  condition  of  your  old  shop  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  too  small  for  this  purpose;  the  enlarged  shop 
is  not  equipped  with  machinery. 

Mr.  Shreve.  However,  you  are  getting  along  with  it  and  making 
it  do? 

Mr.  Pittnam.  We  are  losing  a  certain  amount  of  efficiency  in  a 
district  like  that  when  we  do  not  have  equipment  to  handle  the  work 
of  the  district. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  remember  the  size  of  the  building? 
Mr.  Putnam.  The  enlarged  building  is  about  30  by  50  feet. 
Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  men  are  employed  there? 
Mr.  Pi'tnam.  About  eight  men  use  that  shop,  but  several  of  these 

go  out  through  the  district.     But  the  mechanician  of  the  district 

will  not  be  there  all  the  time ;  he  goes  out  to  stations  and  does  what 

"^ork  he  can  and  comes  back  and  brings  back  some  of  the  equipment 

to  be  repaired.    They  do  more  than  just  simply  lamp  repairing;  tliey 
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work  on  the  f  off-signal  machinery  and  all  the  equipment  used  at  the 
lighthouses.  The  engineers  on  the  vessels  also  use  tne  ship  when  they 
are  at  the  depot. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  a  general  storage  warehouse  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  central  building  is  a  store  and  warehouse  for 
storing  supplies,  and  we  have  a  small  house  for  storing  kerosene  oil 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  building  [indicating]  used  for  repairing 
lamps  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  a  building  for  a  small  machine  outfit  to  re- 
pair lamp  apparatus. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  that  item  for  machinery  and  equipment, 
$8,000? 

Mr.  PuT^NAM.  That  is  for  all  classes  of  machinery  used  in  this  lamp 
work — lathes,  shapers,  and  various  tvpes  of  small  machines. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  that  provide  for  increase  equipment — do  you 
propose  to  add  to  vour  macninery? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  for  increased  equipment  and  possibly  for  re- 
placing some  machinery  that  may  be  worn  out.  I  have  not  the  details 
here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  is  it  all  to  be  used  in  the  lamp  shop,  is  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Has  this  item  been  authorized? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  particular  addition  to  the  appropriation  has 
not  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  not  the  improvement  authorized,  but  not  com- 
pleted because  of  lack  of  funds? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Our  depot  has  existed  here  for  many  years, 
authorized  by  Congress ;  and  then  this  improvement  was  authorized, 

Mr.  Shreve.  Congress  has  already  appropriated  $53,000  for  this 
work? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  asking  for  $50,000  now  to  complete  it! 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  this  $53,000  especially  authorized  for  this  par- 
ticular job? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  original  act  of  July  1,  1918,  was  in  accordance 
with  an  authorization  which  was  made  before  that ;  in  the  act  of 
August  26,  1916. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  purpose  of  my  inquiry  is  to  determine  whether 
or  not  you  have  not  exhausted  the  appropriation  that  has  been 
allowed  for  this  particular  work  in  the  original  authorization  and 
that  this  would  be  an  additional  authorization  over  and  above  the 
original  authorization. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  exhausted  the  appropriation  under  the 
authorization,  but  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  work,  and  it  is  a 
very  urgent  matter. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  used  this  original  sum  here,  what  was  the 
condition  of  your  depot  when  that  sum  was  exhausted? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  work  is  about  half  done.  The  work  proposed 
to  be  done  and  which  we  originally  thought  we  could  do  with  the 
appropriation  is  not  much  more  ttan  half  done  on  account  of  the 
large  increase  in  the  building  costs  at  Detroit  since  that  time. 
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Mr.  Gritfin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  appropriation  is  not  ex- 
hausted ?    You  seem  to  have  $53,000  left. 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  About  half  of  this  work  has  been  done.  The 
$53,000  has  been  spent,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  wharf  is  all  com- 
pleted and  some  of  the  other  details  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  the  ori^nal  estimate,  of  the  expenditure 
under  the  original  appropriation  was  either  poorly  made  or  the 
advance  in  cost  of  building  consumed  your  funds,  so  that  you  only 
pot  the  original  building  that  you  wanted  to  accomplish  here  about 
naif  completed  with  the  money  you  had? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  exactly  right.  This  appropriation  came 
right  along  at  the  peak  of  building  costs.  Our  estimate  had  been 
made  before  those  high  costs  had  come  into  play. 

Mr.  DiCKiNgoN.  Is  it  near  enough  completed  now  so  that  you  are 
getting  any  use  out  of  the  wharf  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  using  the  outer  end.  But  the  part  con- 
necting that,  between  the  outer  extremity  of  the  wharf  and  the  depot, 
is  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  dangerous  condition,  as  I  saw  a  year  a^o 
when  I  was  there;  and  last  August  the  superintendent  of  the  dis- 
trict stated  that  the  remaining  section  of  the  old  wharf  is  so  badly 
deteriorated  as  to  be  absolutely  unsafe  and  has  only  been  kept  in  use 
by  repeated  minor  repairs.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  he  urged 
the  importance  of  this  item. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  What  do  you  actually  use  this  old  wharf  for — the 
part  that  you  propose  to  rebuild? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  the  main  supply  station  for  the  eleventh  dis- 
trict, which  includes  the  lighthouse  work  on  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  the  Detroit  River;  and  all  the  supplies  for  that  whole 
district  are  sent  out  from  this  station ;  practically  all  vessels  of  the 
district  are  brought  in  there  to  take  on  supplies,  and  in  the  winter 
time  they  are  berthed  here  along  this  dock. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Just  state  to  us  what  part  of  this  appropriation 
you  are  now  asking  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  that  safe  so  you 
can  use  it,  without  taking  into  account  any  of  these  other  conditions 
you  have  named. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  not  separate  that,  because  of  the  way  this  de- 
tail of  these  unit  costs  is  given,  but  I  can  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  To  make  the  improvement  complete. 
.  Mr.  Griffin.  How  far  have  you  progressed  with  the  wharf ;  in 
other  words,  how  near  is  it  to  completion  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  blue  print  here  shows  the  wharf  extending  out 
into  the  Detroit  River  from  the  depot,  this  being  the  depot  landing 
on  this  river.  This  outer  end  of  that  wharf,  which  is  68  by  128  feet 
in  area,  has  been  completed ;  and  the  connection  between  this  outer 
end  and  the  shore  has  not  been  done.  It  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition now,  and  that  is  what  is  reauired  to  be  rebuilt. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  order  to  reach  the  outer  wharf,  you  have  to  get 
over  this  connection? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Small  vessels  also  tie  high  up  along  this 
inner  wharf. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  do  you  estimate  to  complete  this  connect- 
ing wharf? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

88283—22 40 
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Cost  of  work  required  to  complete  the  Detroit  Lighthouse  Depot: 

Completion  of  wharf  and  dredging $38,000 

Machinery    and    equipment 8,000 

Retaining    waU I'm 

Alterations  to  buoy  shed 2,500 

Contingencies 1,000 

Total - 50.000 

FOR  CX)N8TRUCTION  OF  A  NEW  WHARF  AT  SAN  JUAN,  PORTO  RICO,  LIGHT- 
HOUSE DEPOT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  constructing  a  new  wharf  at  the 
San  Juan  Lighthouse  Depot,  Porto  Rico,  $60,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  has  not  been  authorized,  but  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  existing  work,  and  of  a  depot  which  has  long  been 
established  at  San  Juan.  The  present  wharf  at  the  depot  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  beyond  repair.  The  decking  ana  strin^rs 
have  rotted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  wharf  is  unsafe  for  storing 
buoys  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wharf  is  closed  oflf,  so  as  to  prevent 
men  from  getting  injured  by  falling  through  rotten  planking.  The 
piles  have  been  destroyed  by  teredo  and,  except  for  temporary  fend- 
ers, the  wharf  offers  no  protection  for  vessels  tied  up  to  it.  A  new 
wharf  is  urgently  needea.  The  estimate  is  12,000  feet  of  wharf  it 
$5  per  square  foot,  $60,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  use  is  made  of  that  wharf? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  wharf  is  at  the  only  depot  we  have  in  the 
West  Indies  for  the  lighthouse  work  carried  on  in  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  This  photograph  [exhibiting  photograph  to 
the  committee]  shows  the  wharf  here  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Kco,  with 
a  lighthouse  tender  alongside.  This  picture  was  taken  many  years 
ago  when  the  wharf  was  in  good  condition.  We  acquired  this  wharf 
from  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  land  in  the  vicinity  was  formerly 
a  naval  station,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  LighthousJe  Service  when 
the  Navy  had  no  further  use  for  it. 

The  blue  print  shows  the  plan  of  the  wharf,  and  this  is  our  reser- 
vation in  the  city  of  San  Juan  [indicating  on  blue  print]. 

This  wharf  is  used  not  only  by  the  Lighthouse  Service,  but  also 
to  quite  an  extent  by  pther  branches  of  the  Government,  it  being, 
perhaps,  the  only  Government  owned  landing  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  were  the  estimates  made  on  this  item? 

Mr.  Putnam.  All  of  these  estimates  were  made  about  last  Anjriist 
I  think  there  has  not  been  much  change  in  building  conditions  since 
that  time,  particularly  in  these  remote  localities. 

AIDS  ox  THE  COAST  OF  KLOKIDA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  repairing  and  improving  aids  to 
navigation  and  establishing  new  aids  on  the  coast  of  Florida'  and  in 
the  approaches  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  has  not  been  authorized,  but  it  is  a  replace- 
ment and  continuation  of  work  long  established  under  proper  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  is  that  work  necessary  at  the  present  time? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  extremely  necessary  to  replace  especially  the 
beacons  along  the  Florida  reefs.  This  region  is  more  subject  to 
severe  hurricane  damage  than  almost  any  other  place  where  we  have 
aids  to  navigation,  and  the  Florida  reefs  extending  from  Miami  to 
Key  West  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  shipping.  The  Gulf  Stream 
flows  out  through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  vessels  going  to  the 
Southern  waters  generally  hug  the  reefs  to  keep  out  of  the  strongest 
part  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  that  brings  them  in  constant  risk  of 
getting  onto  the  coral  reefs.  We  have  iron  light  towers  at  consider- 
able intervals  along  the  reefs,  but  in  between  these  towei-s  the  reefs 
curve  outward.  'A  vessel  can  not  go  direct  from  one  light  to  another, 
but  must  keep  outside  of  that  curve,  and  between  the  Tights  we  have 
a  number  of  beacons  to  mark  the  edge  of  the  reef.  The  most  of 
those  beacons  were  destroyed  in  the  storms  of  the  past  few  years, 
moi-e  particuhuly  by  the  hurricane  of  September  9  and  10,  1919—12 
were  destroyed  in  that  one  storm.  We  desire  now  to  construct  new 
beacons  which  will  be  built  in  a  way  that  they  can  withstand  these 
storms  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  beacons  do  you  propose  t©  construct  with 
this  appropriation? 

Mr.  FuTNAM.  This  estimate  provides  for  12  lights  on  iron  towers, 
and  for  a  number  of  gas  and  other  buoys  in  addition.  The  detailed 
estimate  here  covers  expenditures  of  $15(),(XX).  That  was  more  tlian 
the  department  felt  we  should  submit  in  our  estimates,  and  so, 
although  we  are  submitting  work  covering  $150,000,  we  are  only  ask- 
ing for  $50,000,  or  one-third  of  the  amount  necessarv.  This  estimate 
covers  not  only  the  beacons  along  these  reefs  but  improvements  in 
the  channels  near  Key  West,  the  channel  going  from  Key  West  into 
the  Gulf  and  the  approaches  to  Key  West  through  the  reefs. 

This  is  a  general  project  for  the  replacement  of  aids  along  the 
reefs,  and  replacement  and  improvement  of  aids  to  navigation 
around  Key  West.  The  channels  around  Key  West  are  exceedingly 
complicated.  Vessels  come  in  through  the  narrow  passages  through 
the  reefs.  There  are  a  number  of  passages,  and  the  passage  from 
Key  West  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  complicated  one,  also  through 
coral  reefs;  there  is  is  another  passage  into  Key  West  from  the  South- 
westward,  the  .entire  distance  passing  between  dangerous  spots. 

There  is  a  considerable  saving  in  distance  to  vessels  going  to  New 
Orleans  or  Mobile  if  they  can  pass  through  this  Northwest  passage 
at  Key  West  instead  of  going  away  out  to  the  Westward,  and  around 
the  Dry  Tdrtugas,  at  the  end  of  the  Florida  chain  of  reefs.  There  . 
is  a  full  description  of  this  item  which  I  would  like  to  put  into  the 
record. 

The  t.vi)e  of  structure  for  beu(HHi.s  umrkiuj:  the  Florida  Reefs  was  established 
many  years  ago  and  does  not  satisfactorily  meet  existing  reciuirements.  These 
beaf'ons  are  usually  destroyeil  by  every  hurricane  thjit  passes  over  them. 
T^^•eh•e  of  them,  every  one  in  its  path,  were  destroye<l  by  the  last  hurricane 
<S€i)t.  9-10,  1919),  and  the  others  are  in  bad  condition  of  repairs  as  well  as 
etructuraUy  weak,  and  it  is  expected  that  tliey  will  be  destroyed  by  the  first 
severe  storm  that  strikes  the  section  of  reefs  where  they  are  locate<l.  These  are 
among  the  most  imi)ortant  minor  aids  to  navigation  in  the  world,  and  assist  in 
marking  the  Florida  Reefs  for  a  distance  of  la's  miles,  along  which  a  large 
number  of  vessels  with  valuable  cargoes  continually  pass.  Key  West  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  seaports  in  the  Unitetl  States.  It  is 
Florida's  greatest  seaport  and  its  exports  now  amount  to  over  $85,000,000  per 
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annuni  and  its  imports  are  over  $6,000,000  plus  $22,000,000  in  bond— more  than 
twice  as  great  as  tliose  of  all  tlie  other  Florida  ports  combined— and  it  is 
increasing  steadily.  The  number  of  passengers  entering  and  leaving  the  United 
States  through  the  port  of  Key  West  during  the  year  1919  was  only  exceeded  by 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Key  West  is  an  extremely  Important 
military  and  naval  base,  and  a  submarine  base  is  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
for  which  an  expenditure  of  $2,500,000  has  been  authorized.  There  is  a  large 
naval  station  at  this  port,  and  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  seventh  naval 
<listrict.  The  present  system  of  aids  to  navigation  is  Inadequate ;  it  does  not 
sufficiently  meet  the  existing  requirements  of  the  larger  vessels  due  to  increased 
commerce,  as  well  as  those  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  smaller  vessels 
formerly  entering  this  port.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  minimum  depth  of 
18  feet  at  mean  low  water  through  Northwest  Passage,  yet,  owing  to  inadequate 
aids  in  this  passage  and  the  possibility  of  grounding  with  consequent  delay,  the 
average  master  would  rather  take  the  longer  and  more  dangerous  route  around 
Dry  Tortugas  than  attempt  to  save  65  miles  by  taking  his  vessel  through  the 
Northwest  Passage  when  bound  from  the  Straits  of  Florida  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  en  route  to  a  Gtilf  i)ort.  It  is  now  proposed  to  establish  a  complete 
system  of  range  lights  on  permanent  structures  and  gas  buoys  and  other  first- 
class  floating  aids  with  adequate  moorings,  which  will  not  be  destroyed  or 
displaced  by  the  disastrous  hurricanes  that  frequently  strike  this  port,  but  will 
be  in  their  proper  position  to  enable  vessels  to  enter  the  harbor  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions  to  safely  guide  shipping  over  the  short  route  from  the 
Straits  of  Florida  on  through  Northwest  Passage  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  vice  versa.  The  structure  at  Sand  Key  Light  Station  has  been  in  service 
for  67  years,  and  many  of  the  castings  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tower  and  under 
the  lantern  have  deteriorated  to  their  limit  of  safety  and  should  therefore  be 
immediately  renewed.  To  safely  effect  a  landing  at  this  station,  at  times.  It  Is 
necessary  that  a  boat  landing  be  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  key.  In  order  to 
properly  and  economically  attend  to  the  foregoing  aids  to  navigation  It  is  essen- 
tial that  a  small,  but  good,  substantial,  seaworthy  gasoline  motor  boat  about  35 
feet  long  by  lO^-inclies  l>eam  be  constructe<l  for  this  purpose. 

This  estimate  covers  improvement  of  the  channels  around  Kev 
West  and  the  re|ihicement  of  the  beacons  along  the  Florida  Reefs. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION — RARITAN  BAY  AND  RIVER,  N.  Y.  AND  N.  J. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  also  have  a  supplemental  estimate. 

Mr.  GwrFiN.  Does  it  bear  on  these  nine  projects? 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  another  enterprise.  This  is  found  on  page  2 
of  House  document  Xo.  163,  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations 
required  for  the  service  of  the  riscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  $100,000.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this,  Mr.  Putnam? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  matter  we  have  examined  very 
carefully ;  and  I  was  in  New  York  about  two  weeks  ago  and  looked 
into  the  importance  of  it  at  that  time.  We  had  submitted  it  in  our 
original  estimates  last  summer,  and  it  is  one  of  the  items  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  economy, 
omitted  at  that  time,  but  the  department  since  asked  them  to  review 
it,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  thejr  have  now  included  it  in  this  supple- 
mental estimate.    We  believe  it  is  of  very  considerable  importance. 

The  chart  here  [indicating]  shows  those  improvements.  Here  id 
the  New  York  Harbor ^taten  Island  and  the  channels  leading  south 
of  Staten  Island  to  the  ports  of  Perth  Amboy,  South  Amboy  and 
into  Raritan  River,  and  also  up  into  the  Arthur  Kill  behind  Staten 
Island.  There  is  a  very  large  commercial  manufacturing  develop- 
ment along  all  these  waters  and  up  the  Raritan  River.  This  will 
provide  five  lights  in  the  Raritan  tiay,  two  in  Arthur  Kill,  and  six 
minor  lights  in  the  Raritan  River. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  These  estimates  have  been  made  recently,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  Pi  TNAM.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  was  submitted  last  summer. 
It  has  been  carefull;yr  examined  and  revised  and  is  the  same  amount 
that  was  then  submitted. 

The  Army  engineers  have  dredged  these  channels  coming  in 
here  [indicating],  and  most  of  the  coal,  I  might  say,  shipped  from 
Xew  1  ork  goes  out  from  these  two  ports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  two  ports? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  Perth  Amboy  and  South  Amboy.     I  would  like  to 

?ut  in  the  record  a  statement  I  made  after  my  recent  visit  to  New 
'ork.    . 

We  have  also  a  letter  from  the  National  Board  of  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, representing  steamship  interests  around  New  York,  urging 
the  improvement  of  these  channels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  may  put  that  in  the  record,  too. 
^  (The  report  of  the  commissioner  in  this  matter  and  also  letter  of 
National  Board  of  Steam  Navigation  referred  to  are  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

ESTIMATE    FOR   AID8   T<)   NAVIGATION,    RARITAN    BAY    AND   VICINITY. 

1.  Referring  to  the  estimate  of  $100,000  for  tliis  purpose,  submitted  in  the 
original  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  this  year,  wlien  in  New 
York  last  week  I  was  informetl  that  these  improvements  are  urgently  needed 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation  in  these  waters.  The  channels  in  llaritan  Bay 
lead  to  Perth  Amboy  jind  South  Amboy,  which  are  the  principal  coal-shipping 
ports  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  Harlwr.  A  large  percentage  of  all 'the  coal 
from  the  vicinity  of  New  York  is  taken  by  vessels  from  these,  two  i>ort8.  A 
large  amount  of  manufacturing  has  developed  along  the  Haritan  Kiver  in  the 
last  five  years,  an<l  there  is  considerable  water  traflic  in  connecthm  with  these 
plants.  The  Army  engineers  have  <lone  a  great  deal  of  dredging  in  this  river 
to  faeiUtate  marine  transportation.  It  is  said  that  50  ocean  steamers  a  month 
enter  the  dredged  channels  leading  to  Perth  Amboy  and  South  Amboy.  and  five 
pilots  are  stationed  here  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  traffic.  The  present  lighting 
of  these  channels  is  not  sufficient  for  night  traffic  ami  there  is  considerable 
time  lost  to  shipping  in  consequence.  As  a  result  of  the  proimsed  improve- 
ments, the  present  lighthouse  at  Princess  Bay  on  Staten  Island  could  be  dis- 
continued and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  proiwseil  new  automatic  lights 
would  largely  be  offset  by  the  saving  in  discontinuing  this  lighthouse. 

2.  The  proiK)sed  project  for  further  improvement  of  these  channels  differ* 
little  in  i>osition  from  the  present  channels,  and  it  is  believed  the  lights  can 
be  locatecl  so  that  there  will  he  little. if  any  h)ss.  should  the  new  project  be 
adopted.  The  proposed  plan  of  construction  is  of  a  comparatively  Inexiiensive 
tyi)e  for-  lights  on  submarine  foundations.  This  project,  furthermore,  has  not 
yet  been  authorizetl,  and  I  am  advised  by  the  office  of  the  (^hief  of  Engineers 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  some  years  before  it  will  be  carried  <mt ;  the  importance 
of  the  traffic  warrants  immediate  action  to  mark  the  present  channels. 

National  Board  of  Steam  Navigation, 

New  York,  December  28,  1921. 
Hon.  George  R.  Putnam, 

Cotnmi98ion€r  of  TAghthomea, 

Department  of  Commeree  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  i>n  account  of  the  increase  in  manufacturing  industries  along  the 
shores  of  Raritan  Bay,  Raritan  River,  and  Arthur  Kill,  the  need  of  additional 
Ught  stations  to  permit  navigation  in  this  vicinity  is  very  urgent.  The  lack 
of  these  lights  is  seriously  hampering  the  movement  of  freight  and  is  retarding^ 
developments ;  it  is  also  seriously  interfering  with  transportation  of  coal  from 
the  large  coal  docks  at  South  Amboy  and  Port  Reading  to  New  York  and  Bast. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Steam  Navigation  held  on  Wednesday, 
December  21,  1921,  it  was  resolved  that  this  board  go  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  the  above-mentioned  improvements,  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  the  navigaUon  of  these  waters  is  fraught  with  all  sorts  of  danger  at 
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night  btH'ause  of  the  huk  ()f  necessary  ahls  to  naivigation,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  navigation  of  tliese  waters  has  increase*!  to  such  an  extent  that  some- 
thing will  have  to  he  chme  t<»  make  navigation  safe  at  night  as  well  as  tluring 
the  day. 

This  board  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  render  any  assistanc*e  which  you  may 
require  in  order  to  obtain  these  additional  ahls  to  navigation,  and  anythiug 
that  you  can  do  t<>  help  Improve  the  situation  will  Ik?  greatlj-  appreciated  by 
the  meml)ers  of  this  board. 
Verj'  truly,  yours. 

National  Bo.\j<d  oi  Stkam  Navigation. 
By  ,N.  L.  Cti^UN,  iSecreiarif'TnHimtrer, 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  do  you  propose  to  use  this  item  of  riprap  in 
the  supplemental  estimate,  $70,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  six  lights  all  stand  in  the  water,  and  they  are 
all  water  lights,  standing  on  piling,  with  riprap  put  around  them  to 
protect  the  piling  and  to  keep  them  in  place.  It  is  an  inexpensive 
method  of  construction  compai'ed  with  putting  in  solid  caisson  foun- 
dations. One  caisson  might  cost  as  mucli  as  this  whole  amount.  But 
we  propose  to  put  in  quite  a  number  of  aids  with  this  sum. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  the  present  system  are  they  able  to  navigate  at 
niffht? 

.  Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  things  brought  out,  that 
traffic  is  practically  discontinued  at  night. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  this  would  permit  of  the  night  sendee? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  would  permit  vessels  to  move  at  any  time  and 
save  a  great  deal  of  lost  time  and  expense  to  the  pipping  interests 
involved. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  is  an  estimate  here  of  16  steamers  per 
month,  which  is  one  steamer  every  two  days,  according  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  supplemental  estin\ate,  and  yet  with  one  steamer  going 
in  there  every  two  days  they  want  you  to  put  it  in  so  they  can  go  up 
there  nights? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  report  I  get  from  our  people  over  there,  who 
are  very  familiar  with  the  situation,  is  that  50  steamers  per  month 
use  those  channels. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Fifty  ocean  steamers? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  50  seagoing  steamers  a  month  enter  the  dredged 
channels  leading  to  Perth  Amboy  and  South  Amboy,  and  five  pilots 
are  stationed  there  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  traffic. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  says  "  15,"  which  is  possibly  a  typographical 
error. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  typographical  error. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  might  add  to  your  statement  also  the  extent 
of  the  general  traffic,  barges  and  smaller  vessels. 

The  traffic  in  the  channels  is  given  l>elow.  and  consists  of  tugs  of  all  siasee, 
box  l)nrges,  ocean-going  barges,  sailing  vessels,  and  ocean  steamships,  and  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Pilots*  As.so<*iation  now  maintain  a  brancli  office  at  Pertli 
Aniboy  with  five  pilots  tt»  handlo  iht'  steamships  in  and  <mt  of  the  Kills  and 
Haritan  Bay: 
Uaritan  Ray : 

Number  of  difTerent  vessels  using 1,756 

Number  of  arrivals  and  departure  of  above  vessels 39,203 

Size  of  vessels  range , tons.,  113-6.964 

Draft  of  vessels  range feet_-  6-20 

Raritan  River: 

Number  of  d'flferent  vessels  using 4w 

Number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  above  vessels 15,381 

Size  of  vessels  range tons..  113-2,550 

Draft  of  vessels  range ^^ feet—  6-14 
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Artlmr  KUl : 

Number  of  different  vessels  using 4,641 

Number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  above  vessels 74,579 

Size  of  vessels  range tons..  88-6,964 

Draft  of  vessels  range feet—  6-20 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a  large  traffic  of  barges  and  that  sort  of 
craft. 

Mr.  Grutin.  I  know  that;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  All  this 
coal  that  is  transported  from  those  points  to  New  York  is  carried 
in  barges, 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Most  of  the  coal  that  goes  to  New  England 
goes  out  in  tow  in  barges — goes  out  from  these  ports. 

Mr.  DicKiNSQN.  How  wide  a  channel  is  this? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  outer  channel,  as  shown  by  the  chart  here,  is  20 
feet  deep  and  about  300  feet  wide.  But  there  is  a  project  which  is 
beinjBT  considered  by  the  Engineer  Department  for  a  deeper  and  wider 
channel,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to 
pav  $100,000  to  light  a  channel  300  feet  wide,  because  with  a  search- 
liglit  they  could  see  where  they  are  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  location  of  this 
channel.  The  channel  starts  well  out  in  the  bay  and  runs  in  through 
this  shallow  water.  There  is  not  any  good  guide  for  vessels  to  keep 
in  the  channel  unless  they  have  lights.  There  is  no  light  near  this 
channel  now  with  the  exception  of  the  Princess  Bay  light  on  the 
island,  and  that  light  was  built  many  years  ago  before  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channel,  and  is  not  well  located. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  these  all  proposed  new  lights? 
"  Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  These  red  circles  [indicating  on  chart]  are  the 
five  lights  to  mark  this  part  of  the  channel,  and  there  is  also  pro- 
vided two  lights  in  Arthur  Kill  to  mark  sharp  bends,  where  the  chan- 
nel is  in  open  water,  and  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  channel  bj 
lights  there ;  and  then  six  minor  lights  to  mark  the  bends  in  the  Rari- 
tan  River,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  manufacturing  enterprise 
has  developed  on  that  river. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  calls  for  more  than  17,000  tons  of  riprap  at  $4 
per  ton,  $70,000.  You  have  not  explained  why  the  riprap  is  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  five  lights  in  the  Raritan  Bay  are  all  lights  to 
be  built  on  pile  structures  located  in  the  water,  and*  to  make  those 
stable  and  to  protect  them  from  ice  or  from  passing  barges,  and  so 
on,  it  is  necessary  to  put  riprap  around  them  to  hold  them  in  place. 
So  that  is  the  largest  expense  in  carrying  out  this  project. 

Another  method  of  constructing  these  works  would  be  to  put  down 
caisons  at  each  of  these  points,  and  put  the  structure  on  a  caison 
foundation,  but  that  would  cost  us  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  It 
probably  could  not  be  done  at  less  than  $30,000  or  $40,000  for  each 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  $4  a  ton  a  fair  price  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  it  is,  for  riprap  delivered  at  the  point.  You 
see,  it  is  $4  per  ton  "  in  place  " ;  that  is,  the  contractor  would  place 
the  riprap  around  the  stations — quarry  the  rock  and  transport  it  and 
place  it  at  the  light  station. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  You  have,  in  addition  lo  the  construction  of  this 
light,  an  estimate  before  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  these  addi- 
tional lights^  and  it  ought  to  be  very  carefully  shown  that  the  traffic 
here  is  sufficient  to  warrent  such  an  expenditure  and  such  a  mainte- 
nance as  recommended. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  additional  maintenance  would  be  probably  very 
little  over  our  present  .expense,  because  these  are  all  automatic,  unat- 
tended lights,  and  the  present  lighthouse  at  Princess  Bay  has  a 
keeper,  and  we  are  going  to  do  away  with  that  station  and  attendant 
service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Those  lights  would  be  illuminated  at  night  by  turn- 
ing a  key  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  they  are  automatic  gas  lights,  and  they  bum  all 
the  time,  or  thev  may  have  a  sun  valve  whioi  automatically  turns 
them  off  in  the  daytime.  They  do  not  require  any  service,  except  an 
occasional  visit  from  the  tender. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  the  only  overhead  expense  connected  with 
their  establishment  would  be  the  matter  of  supervision? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  matter  of  maintenance  would  be  the  gas  that 
is  used,  which  would  be  brought  there  in  tanks  and  placed  in  a  house 
at  the  station;  and  the  gas  will  last  four  months.  There  would  be 
some  small  expense  for  inspection  and  general  upkeep. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  lights  at  present  outlining  that  channel? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  lights  there.  The  only  light 
in  that  vicinity  is  the  one  light  on  Staten  Island,  at  Princess  Bay, 
which  is  not  well  located  for  this  navigation;  and  there  is  a  light 
at  Great  Beds,  inside,  but  that  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  are  there  buoys  there  lighting  the  channel? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  no  lighted  buoys,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  unlighted  buoys  along  the  channel. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  With  a  proper  searchlight  on  a  boat,  can  they  not 
guide  themselves  by  the  buoys  at  night  just  as  well  as  by  lights  on  a 
300- foot  channel? 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  a  large  vessel  poing  into  a  narrow  cut  like  that, 
it  would  be  quite  difficult  or  impracticable  without  any  lighting  assist- 
ance. A  vessel  might  do  it,  but  the  statement  was  made  to  me  that 
they  do  not  do  it.    The  conditions  are  too  difficult. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  am  speaking  of  a  barrel  or  buoy — something  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  was  informed  in  New  York  that  there  was  prac- 
tically no  traffic  in  that  channel  at  night  on  account  of  lack  of 
lighting. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  that  Raritan  Bay  project  one  of  the  19  which 
you  submitted  to  the  Budget  Bureau? 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  of  the  30  we  originally  submitted ;  and  in  the 
original  estimate  sent  to  Congress  there  were  only  nine  of  those  re- 
tained.   This  is  one  of  the  21  omitted. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  now  add  by  this  supplemental  estimate 
the  tenth,  so  that  there  are  10  of  those  projects  and  estimates  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  budget? 

Mr.  Putnam.  YeSj  sir ;  that  is  correct — that  is,  put  of  84  that  our 
district  officers  submitted  to  us  here. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Ten,  twenty-one,  or  eighty-four — how  many  of  these 
projects  did  you  submit  with  your  approval  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Department  of  Commerce  submitted  30  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  including  this  one.  Our  district  officers  sent 
to  us  requests  for  84  items,  including  those  30. 

Mr.  CiRiFFix.  You  checked  them  up  and  eliminated  some? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  department  would  not  approve  our  putting  in 
all  those  84,  and  we  cut  that  down  to  30,  which  the  department  ap- 
proved, and  they  did  submit  30  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  process  did  the  Budget  Bureau  adopt  in  de- 
termining which  of  these  projects  should  be  approved  and  which 
disapproved  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  say  that  they  consulted  us  in  that  matter,  and 
it  was  done  by  conference,  they  fixing  about  the  limits  of  amounts 
that  they  would  approve,  and  we  suggested  which  we  thought  were 
the  most  urgent.  Nine  were  picked  out,  as  you  notice  from  their 
character,  mainly  for  the  protection  of  structures  which  were  in 
actual  danger  or  structures  so  dilapidated  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  our  work,  such  as  some  of  these  docks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  submitted  them  in  the  order  of  urgency  and 
necessity;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  done  that  in  all  these  items  for 
special  works.  We  have  arranged  them  in  the  order  of  their  urgency 
and  importance. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  project  for  Raritan  Bay  among  the  10  that 
you  considered  the  most  urgent? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  Earitan  Bay  item  was  No.  12  in  our  original 
list  of  items  out  of  the  30  which  we  resubmitted. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  Xo.  11? 

Mr.'PuTNAM.  No.  11  was  for  a  boat  on  the  Detroit  River,  which 
carried  no  appropriation,  and  which  is  now  probably  unnecessary. 
That  has  been  dropped  on  account  of  getting  the  mine  planters. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  No.  10? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  10  was  the  lighthouse  depot  at  Detroit,  for  re- 
pairing dock  and  completion  of  depot. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  was  included  in  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  included.  In  the  early  items  there  was 
<#ne  item  considered  very  important  which  the  Budget  Bureau  left 
out,  and  that  was  the  light  at  Cape  Spencer,  Alaska,  but  the  Budget 
Bureau  considered  that  because  it  was  an  entirely  new  project,  estab- 
lishing an  entirely  new  light  and  fog-signal  station  not  authorized 
by  law,  that  it  must  be  deferred. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  was  eliminated? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  eliminated,  although  we  considered  it  of 
great  importance. 

If  you  would  desire,  I  will  get  estimates  from  our  district  officers 
for  these  special  items  brought  up  to-day. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  We  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  you  would  do  that, 
and  we  will  ask  you  to  come  before  the  committee  before  we  finish 
and  give  us  the  results  of  your  further  investigation. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  desire  also  to  invite  attention  to  the  alternate  esti- 
mate for  special  works,  a  consolidated  item,  with  amount  equal  to 
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the  total  of  the  nine  separate  amounts.  Secretary  Hoover  considers 
that  this  would  be  a  more  efficient  way  of  accomplishing  these  works 
for  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  we  concur  in  this  view,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  note. 


Monday,  February  6.  IJ^. 

BUREAU   OF  FISHERIES. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  H.  F.  MOOBE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONEE;  ME. 
E.  E.  COKEE,  ASSISTANT  IN  CHARGE,  DIVISION  OF  INttXriRT  RE- 
SPECTING  FOOD  FISHES;  MR.  GLEN  C.  LEACH,  ASSISTANT  IS 
CHARGE,  DIVISION  OF  FISH  CULTURE;  MR.  LEWIS  RADCUFFE, 
ASSISTANT  IN  CHARGE,  DIVISION  OF  FISHERY  INDUSTRIES;  ME. 
WARD  T.  BOWER,  CHIEF  AGENT,  ALASKA  SERVICE;  AND  ME. 
HENRY  O'MALLEY,  FIELD  ASSISTANT. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Doctor,  as  you  know,  we  are  now  operating  under  the 
budget  system  and  we  feel  that  a  general  statement  from  you  as  to 
the  duties  of  your  bureau  would  be  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  insti- 
tuted a  little  over  50  years  ago,  in  1871,  on  the  strength  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  which  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  fish 
commissioner  who  was  to  be  a  civil  officer  of  the  Government,  with 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  and  who  was  to 
serve  as  commissioner,  in  addition  to  such  other  duties  as  he  might 
have,  without  additional  pay.  The  obvious  person  for  the  position 
was  JProf.  Baird,  who  at  that  time  was  Assistant  Secretary,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  the  National  Museum,  and  he 
served  until  1887  on  that  basis.  By  the  time  of  his  death  the  work 
of  the  bureau  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  a  busy  man  to  administer  it  in  his  odd  moments,  and  at 
that  time  the  law  was  changed  authorizing  the  appointment  or  a  com- 
missioner at  a  salary  of  $5,000,  who  was  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  work  of  the  bureau.  The  bureau  has  continued  on  that  basis 
since  then,  except  that  the  salary  of  the  commissioner  was  increased 
to  $6,000  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Tlie  original  purpose  of  the  bureau  was  to  investigate  the  alleged 
depletion  of  our  fisheries,  to  determine  whether  the  depletion  had 
actually  occurred,  and,  if  so,  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  report  what 
steps  could  be  taken  to  correct  the  conditions.  The  original  work, 
as  you  can  see  from  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  was  largely  investi- 
gative; scientific  and  practical  study  of  fishes  and  their  foods  and 
their  enemies;  studies  of  the  methods  of  the  fishes  and  statistical  in- 
quiries which  were  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  facts  which 
tne  bureau  had  set  out  to  determine. 

Very  soon  after  the  investigation  began  it  became  apparent  that 
very  material  depletion  had  taken  place  in  certain  respects,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  correction  could  be  applied  through  the  medium 
of  fish  culture.  So  that  within  a  very  few  years  the  bureau  began 
to  propagate  and  distribute  fish.     Originally  that  was  on  a  small 
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scale,  and  directed  to  the  trout  and  the  salmons,  but  gradually  it  was 
extended  to  the  other  fishes,  and  particularly  to  the  food  nshes  of 
the  two  coasts  and  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  further  development  of  the  bureau  has  been  mainly  through 
the  enlargement  of  those  original  functions,  but  about  1910,  was  it 
not,  the  Alaska  work  was  taken  over  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  department  soon  after  its 
organization  in  1908,  when  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
was  formed,  and  the  administfation  of  the  Alaska  division  was  for 
a  time  in  tlie  hands  of  the  department  proper.  The  seal  work  was 
transferred  to  the  bureau  in  1905,  and  the  salmon  work  in  1908. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  work  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasuiy 
Department  and  was  taken  over,  as  Mr.  Bower  has  stated.  The 
Alaska  fisheries  were,  in  effect,  xor  a  number  of  years,  under  the 
joint  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Treasury  carrying  on  the  actual  administrative 
work  but  the  Bureau  of  P  isheries  conducting  the  necessary  investi- 
gations under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress.  The  fur-seal 
herds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  were  originally  administered  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  privilege  of  killing  seals  there  was 
leased,  first,  lor  a  tei-m  of  20  years,  and  then,  on  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  the  lease  was  given  to  another  companj  for  a  similar 
term  of  20  years,  which  latter  lease  came  to  a  termination  in  1910. 
Since  that  time  the  Government  lias  actually  conducted  the  killing 
of  the  seals  and  the  marketing  of  the  skins.  By  the  act  of  April 
21,  1910,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  authorized  to 
regulate  the  taking  of  seals,  and  the  same  act  placed  under  the  Sec- 
retary the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the 
other  fur-bearing  animals  of  Alaska.  This  duty  was  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  eventually  on  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  but  by  the  act  of 
May  31,  1920,  all  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  re- 
spect to  the  fur-bearing  land  animals  of  AlasKa  were  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  done  at  our  urgent  solicitation,  if  I  may 
interject. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes;  it  was  by  mutual  understanding  between  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
we  all  recognized  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  was  hardly  the  organi- 
zation to  undertake  the  control  of  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  land. 
So  far  as  the  fur  seals  and  the  sea  otter  are  concerned  that  duty  legiti- 
mately fell  within  our  province. 

In  addition  to  this  we  are  also  charged  by  the  law  of  June  20, 1906, 
with  the  administration  or  regulation  of  the  sponge  fisheries  on  the 
high  seas  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  sponge  fisheries  there  are 
or  have  been  conduc  ted  from  close  to  the  shore,  and  therefore  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  out  into  deep  water,  and  the 
beds  having  become  depleted  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  some 
authority  over  them  bevond  what  could  be  exercised  by  the  State: 
and  therefore  the  act  ot  1906  was  passed  empowering  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  to  exercise  supervision  over  those  sponge  fisheries  which 
were  carried  on  beyond  territorial  limits.  Of  course  we  can  exercise 
that  authority  only  in  respect  to  American  vessels,  but  the  conditions 
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are  su(  h  that  none  l)iit  American  vessels  (an  or  do  carry  on  the  fishinor 
there.  That  duty  is  exercised  thron<rh  the  a^i^ncy  of  one  inspector, 
who  patrols  the  coast  and  sees  that  the  ( onditions  of  the  law  are 
complied  with. 

Air.  Hutchinson.  Does  the  (lovernment  pet  any  revenue  from 
that? 

Mr.  M(H)RE.  None  whatever — no — and  it  costs  us  al)out  $2,500  or 
$2,600  a  year.  Our  appropriation  is  usually  $3,000.  We  ask  for  the 
$8,(XX),  because  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  an  emer<rency  arising 
where  we  would  have  to  seize  a  vessel,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be 
caught  without  any  funds  which  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Originally  the  appropriation  was  $5,000,  and  at  our  sujrg^stion  it  was 
cut  down  to  $3,000.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  gives  the  high  points  of 
our  activities. 


I\<'RKASKI)    SALAKIKS — AHUITIONAL    POSITIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  first  item  is,  *•  commissioner's  office,"  for  salaries 
of  the  commissioner,  etc.  Your  appropriation  for  11)22  was  $114,840. 
and  for  1923  you  are  estimating  for  $133,390.  What  makes  up  this 
increase? 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  comprised  in  a  number 
of  increases  in  salaries  and  several  new  positions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  were  present  when  the  first  meeting  of  this 
subcommittee  wa»s  hehl  and  heard  what  the  chairman  had  to  say 
about  salaries. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  what  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  said  at  that  time,  and  I  also  fully  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion of  this  subcommittee,  and  in  fact  the  whole  committee  in  regard 
to  it,  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  requests,  for 
the  reason  that  I  believe  at  Mr.  Madden's  suggestion  the  department 
either  has  submitted  or  will  submit  a  bill  or  bills  which  would  give 
some  legislative  authority  for  these  items,  and  in  order  that  the 
matter  may  be  disposed  of  by  your  committee  in  this  hearing,  and 
possibly  also  in  order  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  the  other  committees 
which  may  pass  on  the  legislative  aspects  of  the  matter,  I  should 
like  to  take  up  these  items  and  say  something  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Very  well. 

Mr.  M(X)RE.  I  will  say  in  the  first  place  that  we  have  not  recom- 
mehded  any  general  increases,  but  we  have  submitted  increases  for 
certain  positions  which  appear  to  us  to  be  critical.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  where  our  administrative,  scientific,  and 
technical  staff  is  demoralized  and  disorganized  by  reason  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  salaries  that  are  paid.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  too, 
that  this  disorganization  has  taken  place  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  those  positions  which  carry  the  higher  salaries.  In  other 
words,  the  men  who  are  occupying  the  higher  positions,  tJie  men  who 
are  most  valuable  to  us,  the  men  who  can  not  be  replaced,  the  men 
whose  long  experience  enables  them  to  render  efficient  service,  have 
resigned  or  are  contemplating  resigning.  In  our  division  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  we  now  have  30  per  cent  of  vacancies,  positions  we  are 
not  able  to  fill,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  our  technical 
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service  there  are  several  more  resignations  of  important  key  men 
that  are  imminent,  and  unless  something  is  done  we  feel  that  the 
situation  is  going  to  get  entirely  beyond  our  control,  and  that  it  will 
take  us  a  great  many  years,  even  if  relief  is  eventually  afforded,  to 
brine  back  our  organization  to  the  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency 
which  we  all  have  the  right  to  expect  of  any  organization. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  now  pre- 
paring a  legislative  bill? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  department  a  week  ago  called  on  the  various 
bureau  chiefs  to  provide  material  for  the  preparation  of  a  bill  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Does  the  reclassification  bill  affect  your  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  think  the  reclassification  bill  will  afford  some  relief 
so  far  as  our  positions  here  in  Washington  are  concerned.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  relief  will  be  adequate  because  I  have  not 
examined  that  bill  critically  as  yet,  but  in  glancing  through  it.  it 
appears  that  the  increases  in  salaries  of  some  of  the  positions  are  not 
going  to  be  adequate  to  retain  the  services  of  the  men  of  the  highest 
quality. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Were  you  connected  with  this  department  before 
the  war? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  I  have  been  connected  with  the  department  for 
25  years. 

Sir.  Dickinson.  Is  your  turnover  greater  since  the  war  than  it 
was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Moore.  Very  much  greater. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  expect  it  will  continue  to  be  as  great  in 
the  calendar  year  1922*  as  it  has  been  in  the  calendar  year  of  1921. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  expect  it  to  be  fully  as  great.  The  number  of  resig- 
nations may  not  be  as  great  as  it  has  teen  recently,  because  we  are 
gettingto  a  point  where  we  have  not  the  men  to  resign. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  percentage  of  your  turnover? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  know  what  our  turnover  is,  but  in  one  of  our 
divisions,  the  division  of  scientific  inquiry,  we  have  30  per  cent  of 
vacancies  at  this  time,  vacancies  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  not  been  able  to  fill. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  W^hat  do  those  positions  pay  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Some  of  them  pay  as  high  as  $2,500.  The  highest 
salary  we  have  in  that  division  is  $2,700,  and  that  is  paid  to  the 
assistant  in  charge.  Of  course,  we  can  not  get  men  ready  trained 
for  our  service.  All  we  can  do  is  to  get  irten  who  have  the  funda- 
mental training,  who  have  the  foundation  on  which  we  can  build,  and 
we  get  those  from  the  colleges  and  the  universities;  or,  at  least,  we 
have  gotten  them  from  the  colleges  and  the  universities  heretoiore. 
I,  personally,  in  an  effort  to  get  these  positions  filled,  have  gone  to 
the  authorities  of  several  of  our  universities  and  have  asked  them  to 
nse  their  influence  to  get  men  to  take  the  examinations  or  to  recom- 
mend men  for  our  service.  They  have  laughed  at  me.  They  told  me 
they  could  not  conscientiously  recommend  their  men  to  enter  the 
(government  service,  not  only  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
entrance  pay  but  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  promotion.  The  chiefs 
of  our  divisions,  for  instance,  are   men  whose  duties  and  whose 
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acquirements  are  comparable  to  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  depart- 
ments at  universities.  They  are  men  of  scientific  ability  and  train- 
ing, in  addition  to  administrative  capacity,  and  they  do  not  get  half 
what  they  can  get  in  the  universities.  The  entrance  salaries  for 
associate  professorships  in  the  universities  are  hij^her  than  the  salaries 
of  the  chiefs  of  our  aivisions.    That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Dr.  Coker? 

Dr.  Coker.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  M(H>RE.  It  IS  really  a  hopeless  case  as  the  situation  exists  at 

f>resent.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do,  and  I  will  say  that  the  whole 
Tovernment  service,  so  far  as  the  technical  and  scientific  men  of  the 
country  are  concerned,  is  in  such  bad  repute  that  no  man  of  any 
ability  whatever  wants  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  DiCKiNm^N.  How  long  has  that  been  continuing? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Well,  it  began  about  five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
The  salaries  have  always  been  inadequate. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  salaries  of  your  department  start  in  with 
$1,(K)0  more  than  the  salarv  of  the  director  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, who  gets  $5,(K)0  wThile  your  commissioner  ^ets  $6,000. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  am  not  arguing,  sir,  for  our  commissioner.  I  am  not 
arguing  for  the  deputy  commissioner.  I  am  the  deputy  commissioner 
myself.  We  will  leave  them  out  of  consideration.  I  am  arguing  for 
the  men  who  are  in  direct  charge  of  our  work:  tlie  men  on  whom 
we  must  depend  to  put  our  work  through  in  a  proper  and  efficient 
manner. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  your  work  any  more  technical  or  scientific  than 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Mr.  *MooRE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  do  your  salaries  compare  with  the  salaries 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Mr.  M(K>RK.  They  are  inferior  to  the  Bureaii  of  Standards.  We 
have  no  salaries  in  our  bureau,  with  the  exception  of  the  commis- 
sionership,  which  compare  with  the  salaries  of  similar  positions  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  <Io  the  salaries  in  your  department  compare 
with  the  salaries  of  college  professors  and  associate  professors  prior 
to  the  war? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  arc  lower  than  they  were  prior  to  the  w^ar.  and 
they  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  The  salaries  of  professors  have  been  raised,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Mr.  M<M)RE.  Yes:  the  salaries  of  professors  have  l)een  raised. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  did  the  salaries  in  your  department  compare 
with  the  salaries  of  professors  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

Mr.  MooRK.  They  are  somewhat  lower. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  salaries  were  never  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
colleges? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  were  never  on  a  par  with  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  what  percentage  of  your  office  force  ai'e  en- 
gaged in  scientific  research  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Fourteen  per  cent  are  engaged  in  scientific  research, 
and  an  additional  20  per  cent  are  technical  men,  such  as  fish  cultur- 
ists,  statisticians,  engineers,  etc.  The  salaries  paid  by  the  State  fish 
commissions  are  very  much  higher  than  the  salaries  paid  by  our 
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bureau.  You  can  give  some  instances  of  that,  Mr.  Leach,  f rcnn  your 
own  experience.  « 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Pennsylvania  fish  commissioner  gets  $6,000,  and 
all  of  his  superintendents  of  stations  get  $2^00,  as  compared  with 
$1^500  at  the  bureau's  stations,  and  their  foremen  get  $1,500,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,000  and  $1,200  at  the  bureau's  stations,  and  their 
laborers  are  paid  anywhere  from  $75  on  up,  as  compared  with  $50 
at  the  bureau's  stations.  Of  course  our  men  get  the  bonus  of  $20  a 
month. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Pennsylvania  is  rather  exceptional,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Leach.  Xew  York,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia, Washin^on,  Oregon,  and  possibly  15  other  States. 

Mr.  Moore  (interposing).  There  are  innumerable  State  commis- 
sions that  pay  better  than  we  do.  The  only  recommendations  for 
increases  that  we  are  making  in  the  fish  cultural  division — that  is, 
the  men  who  are  actually  working  on  fish  culture  at  our  stations — 
are  for  the  superintendents,  where  we  are  recommending  an  increase 
from  the  meager  $1,500  they  are  getting  now  to  $2,000.  That  is  not 
in  the  item  for  the  office  of  the  commissioner.  We  have  not  come  to 
that.  Those  salaries  are  carried  further  along  in  the  bill  under  the 
respective  stations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  was  discussing  this  item  on  page  135. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes ;  I  was  not  making  my  argument  on  that  as  yet. 

Mr.  (jRirFTN.  Mr.  Dickinson  asked  you  as  to  the  eflFect  of  this  re- 
classification report  on  your  bureau,  upon  the  salaries  in  your  bureau. 
What  part  of  the  officials  on  page  135  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  that 
reclassification  bill^ 

Mr.  M(X)RE.  I  think  all  of  those  will  be  affected. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  will  not  affect  the  commissioner  and  deputy  com- 
nnissioner,  will   it? 

Mr.  M(X)RE.  Yes;  it  will  affect  the  commissioner  and  deputy  com- 
missioner, I  think.  I  think  that  the  salaries  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
bureaus  are  provided  for  in  that  bill — are  intended  to  l)e  covered  in 
that  bill.    I  think  all  of  those  will  be  coverexl. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  it  cover,  also,  men  engaged  on  technical  work ; 
for  instance,  your  fishery  pathologist  and  fishery  technologist? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  they  are  all  covered  in  that  reclassification  bill. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  appeared  before  the  board,  I  presume,  or  some- 
body from  your  bureau  did? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes;  we  submitted  information  to  that  board.  I  do 
not  recall  that  any  of  us  appeared  personally  before  that  board,  but 
we  have  submitted  information. 

FISH  TECHN0IX)GI8T. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  new  i)ositions  in  this 
paragraph  and  the  necessity  for  these  positions. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  first  one,  I  think,  is  a  fishery  technologist. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  first  one  is  specialist 

Mr.  MooRE  (interposing).  In  fish  marketing.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  men  in  the  fishing  industry 
have  been  urging  us  to  supply  them  with  much  information  that  they 
need  in  the  matter  of  fish  marketing.    The  fishing  industry  is  rela- 
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tively  poorly  organized,  and  they  know  very  little  about  fish  mar- 
keting. They  suffer  for  lack  of  information,  for  lack  of  standards 
of  quality,  standard  containers,  labor-saving  devices,  lack  of  data  on 
shrinkage  in  the  handling  and  distribution  of  fish,  and  the  conditions 
that  obtain  in  the  primary  market  centers.  Last  June  the  bureau 
started,  in  a  very  limited  way,  to  assemble  some  of  this  information. 
We  put  a  man  out  and  had  him  visit  some  of  these  centers,  and  he 
has  been  reporting  on  those  matters.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  marketmg  conditions  of  fish  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul,  and  these  reports  have  been 
issued  and  distributed  to  the  trade,  and  just  to  show  you  how  the 
trade  feels  toward  them,  I  may  say  we  could  not  distribute  enough  to 
cover  the  country,  because  of  the  limitation  that  we  can  not  have  but 
1,000  copies  printed,  and  one  organization  purchased  2,000  copies  of 
(me  of  these  papei>-  and  700  of  another,  and  one  of  the  large  com- 
panies told  me  he  purchased  a  sufficient  number  so  that  each  man 
in  his  employ  could  have  a  copy  of  that  report  to  get  an  idea  of  how 
fish  merchandizing  was  carried  on. 

Mr.  (xRiFFiN.  To  what  papers  and  reports  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  have  some  of  them  right  here. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  might  refer  to  them  by  number  and  date  to 
identify  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  The  first  one  that  came  in,  circular  No.  50,  is 
entitled  "Trade  in  fresh  and  frozen  fishery  products  and  related 
marketing  considerations  in  Louisville,  Ky."  That  was  issued  August 
3,  1921.  Another  one,  of  similar  title,  except  substituting  the  words 
"  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,"  which  was  issued  from  Pittsburgh,  was  issued  on 
September  5. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  the  contents  of  the  last  the  same  as  the  first  one 
you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  They  are  similar;  one  is  for  Louisville  and  the 
other  for  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  the  same  pamphlet? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Xo  ;  it  is  a  different  pamphlet,  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent subject.  It  covers  the  same  topics,  only  one  applies  to  Louis- 
ville and  the  other  applies  to  Pittsburgh.  The  third  one  applies  to 
Chicago,  111.  That  was  issued  on  December  30, 1921.  The  fourth  one, 
for  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  is  in  press  and  we  are  expecting  to 
receive  it  from  the  Printing  Office  any  day  now. 

Now,  the  trade  is  very  anxious  to  have  us  continue  with  this  work, 
and  you  can  do  that  work  only  by  having  trained  men,  and  you  can 
not  get  trained  men  for  $1,000  or  $1,400  salary. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Who  does  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  are  using  one  of  our  agents,  and  that  agent  is 
a  college  graduate  from  a  college  of  fisheries,  has  had  training  in 
newspaper  work,  and  knows  how  to  handle  the  publicity  work  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  and  he  is  working  for  us  at  a  salary  of  $1,400. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  the  man,  L.  T.  Hopkinson? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr..  Shreve.  Just  how  does  this  efficiency  in  marketing  increase 
the  consumption  of  fish  in  these  various  places? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  This  man  does  not  go  in  there  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  fish;  he  goes  in  there  to  find  out  how  the  trade  is 
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handled — what  types  of  containers  are  used ;  what  species  of  fish  that 
particular  market  desires.  I  would  iust  like  to  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion: About  a  year  ago  a  concern  irom  a  fishing  center  went  into 
one  of  these  markets  and  started  to  sell  a  particular  class  of  fish. 
It  happened  to  be  salt-water  fish.  He  leased,  as  was  reported  to  me, 
a  piece  of  property  covering  several  years.  He  lasted  about  three 
months,  and  I  believe  if  he  had  had  the  information  we  have  since 
provided  he  would  have  known  better  than  to  have  gone  in  there. 
And  those  are  the  things  these  little  pamphlets  are  intended  to  show — 
the  conditions  of  the  market  at  a  particular  point. 
Mr.  Griftin.  What  was  the  trouble  there? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Simplv  in  that  particular  case  thev  went  into  a 
market  which  has  a  dislike  for  ocean-caught  fish,  and  he  was  simply 
up  against  it.  We  would  like  to  have  a  position  of  this  kind  so  that 
we  can  furnish  the  information  to  the  men  that  they  badly  need. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  are  these  industries  doing  to  help  them- 
selves ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  These  industries  are  not  organized ;  thev  have  not 
the  machinery  and  the  men  to  go  out  and  make  surveys  of  this  kind, 
and  if  a  particular  company  did,  the  results  it  obtained  it  would 
keep  under  cover  and  not  make  them  available  to  all  of  them,  little 
and  big.  We  go  out  and  collect  this  information  and  broadcast  it, 
so  that  all  have  a  chance  to  make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  (iriffin.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  value  of  this  work 
scientifically  and  practically? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  It  is  practical  work,  pure  and  simple;  this  is  the 
most  practical  kind  of  work  we  do. 
Mr.  Griffin.  It  does  not  cover  scientific  research? 
Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes ;  there  is  an  angle  to  it  that  touches  the  scien- 
tific end.  We  have  got  to  go  in  and  find  out,  for  example,  what  the 
percentage  of  shrinkage  is  from*  the  time  fish  are  caught  until  they 
reach  the  consuming  center,  so  that  the  man  can  handle  his  busi- 
ness intelligently.  As  one  man  wrote  some  time  ago,  he  says — a  given 
fish  often  sells  on  our  market  at  a  loss,  because  the  producer  does  not 
realize  what  the  losses  are  in  shrinkage,  in  cutting  up,  etc.;  and  he 
says  if  some  concern  were  to  work  this  out,  the  rest  of  the  trade  would 
not  use  it ;  but  if  a  Government  organization  works  it  out,  then  they 
will  make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  effect  will  the  work  of  this  man  have  upon  the 
consumption  of  fish,  or  of  opening  up  new  markets  for  fish  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  This  particular  work  is  more  intended  to  put  the 
fish  merchandising  and  distribution  upon  a  higher  plane,  so  that  the 
men  in  the  industry  can  proceed  more  intelligently.  This  particular 
phase  of  it  has  not  had  so  much  to  do  toward  increasing  consumption 
as  for  making  an  economic  study. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  it  help  the  consumer  in  any  way  in  cheapening 
,the  cost  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes;  because  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  men  in  the 
industry  to  handle  the  busines  more  intelligently. 

Mr.  Morre.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  fish  is  that  the  fish  are  not  well  handled;  they  are  badly 
handled.  They  are  badlv  handled  physically  and  thev  are  badly 
handled  economically.    There  are  a  good  many  cross-shipments  of 
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fish ;  fish  are  brought  from  a  great  distance  when  there  are  supplies 
within  a  reasonable  distance  that  might  be  utilized.  And  these  sur- 
veys are  bringing  out  such  points  as  that;  they  are  showing  the  prt>- 
ducers  at  a  distance  what  nsh  are  being  introduced  to  ceitain  mar- 
kets, the  distance  which  they  have  to  come,  and  the  expenses  which 
are  involved  in  bringing  those  fish  in  there,  for  transportation  and 
other  purposes.  That  is  going  to  furnish  information  to  the  pro- 
ducer which  will  enable  him  intelligently  to  go  into  these  markets 
and  introduce  what  he  has. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  tell  how  long  they  have  been  in  colil 
storage  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Can  we  tell? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you. 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  no  information  on  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  except  in  a  general  way.  That  is  a  matter  that 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
whole  question  of  cold  storage  is  examined  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  in  this  depart- 
ment? If  you  want  to  control  the  fisheries,  there  is  one  of  the  main 
things — how  long  the  fish  has  been  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  am  not  so  sure  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  because  in  a 
way  it  would  require  a  duplication.  The  whole  question  of  cold  stor- 
age is  a  broad  general  subject  which  should  be  handled  together. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  mean  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its 
inspection  of  cold-storage  warehouses,  has  to  inspect  so  many  things 
which  come  under  the  head  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  Which  are  more  numerous  than  the  fish  proposition 
would  be? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes;  and  if  we  were  required  to  inspect  the  contents 
of  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  we  would  just  duplicate  the  inspection 
and  add  to  the  expense. 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANT    FISH    PATHOLOGIST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  a  special  assistant  fish  patholo- 
gist. I  wish  you  would  explain  the  duties  of  the  fish  pathologist  and 
the  necessity  of  a  special  assistant. 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  spe 'ial  assistant,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  lieu  of  an 
accountant  at  $2,100. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Your  fish  pathologist  seems  to  l>e  a  statutory  po- 
sition ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  a  stautory  position — the  fish  pathologist. 

^Ir.  Griffin.  Yon  are  not  calling  for  an  assistant  to  himf 

Mr.  MooRE.  Xo. 

Mr.  Griffix.  You  are  calling  for  a  fish  technologist? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  the  chairman  is  referring  to  the  item  before  the 
fish  pathologist. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  special  assistant  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes.  That  is  not  a  special  assistant  to  the  fish  path- 
ologist. • 

Mr.  Griffix.  That  is  the  gentleman  as  to  whose  necessity  we  have 
just  heard  from  Mr.  Radcliffe,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  Xo;  that  is  the  specialist  in  fish  marketing, 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  that  is  the  specialist  in  fish  marketing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  we  have  gotten  kind  of  ahead  of  ourselves  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  You  might  go  on,  Doctor,  if  you  will,  and  just 
tell  us  about  all  of  the  new  positions  you  ai*e  asking  for.  It  is  prob- 
ably best  to  take  them  up  in  their  regular  order. 

Sir.  Moore.  The  first  one.  I  believe,  is  that  of  the  special  assistant. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

^Ir.  MooRE.  That  is  a  position  in  lieu  of  an  accountant,  which 
position  we  now  have — accountant  at  $2,100. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  an  increase  in  salary,  then? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  an  increase  in  salary.  The  present  incumbent 
of  that  position  has  been  in  our  service  for  nearly  40  years.  He  has 
held  various  positions — record  clerk,  assistant  auditor,  accountant. 
He  has  acted  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Records  when  we  used  to 
have  that  and  is  the  understudy  of  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
office  and  acts  in  his  place  when  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  office 
is  for  any  reason  absent.  His  present  duties  are  manifold  and  im- 
portant. They  consist  of  the  preparation  and  examination  of  intri- 
cate accounts  and  the  preparation  and  examination  of  financial 
statements  and  the  adjustment  of  accounts  and  the  preparation  and 
examination  and  correction  of  contracts  and  bonds,  specifications, 
title  papers,  and  other  legal  documents,  and  he  is  general  adviser  of 
the  bureau  in  regard  to  intricate  matters  connected  with  the  accounts 
and  legal  and  business  methods.  He  is  an  extremely  valuable  man — 
a  man  whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  replace  if  he  were  to 
leave  us,  because  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  and  saturated  with 
the  history  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  item,  then,  is  simply  an  increase  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  simply  an  increase  in  salary. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  long  has  he  had  the  old  designation  and  what  is 
the  real  purpose  in  changing  his  designation  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Because  we  have  held  the  old  designation  for  many 
years ;  I  think  since  about  1905.  We  used  to  have  a  disbursing  officer 
in  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  it  not  well,  where  increases  accompany  changes,  to 
rather  wait  for  the  change  to  follow  the  increase? 

Mr.  MooRE.  To  wait  for  the  change  to  follow  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  OnvBR.  Yes ;  wait  for  the  change  in  designation  to  follow  the 
increase  in  pay.  So  often  in  a  case  of  this  kind  we  feel  the  change  in 
desicrnation  is  simplv  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  an  increase. 

ilr.  MooRE.  The  change  of  designation  is  not  for  that  purpose  here. 
As  was  stated,  this  means  an  increase  for  this  man.  The  change  of 
designation  is  not  for  that  purpose,  but  to  describe  his  duties — "  ac- 
countant" does  not  describe  his  duties,  which  involve  a  good  deal 
more  than  accountancy — he  draws  our  contracts  and  leases  and  passes 
on  matters  of  that  kind  and  matters  of  a  legal  nature. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  he  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  MooRE.  He  has  studied  law ;  yes.  I  think  he  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  has  he  been  getting  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  $2,100. 

Mr.  O1.IVER.  Do  you  put  any  additional  duties  on  him? 
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Mr.  Moore.  No  ;  the  duties  that  he  now  performs  we  consider  well 
worth  the  $2,750. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  the  catalogue  you  gave  us  of  his  duties  shows  he 
must  be  a  pretty  busy  man. 

Mr.  MooRE.  He  is  an  exceedingly  busy  man.  Up  to  the  present  year 
he  has  not  taken  any  leave  except  for  a  few  days  annually  sinc€  I 
have  known  him.  Well,  I  won't  say  that,  because  I  have  known  him 
for  25  years;  but  he  certainly  has  not  taken  leave  for  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  may  be  justified  in  this  case,  but  it  is  an  awful  bad 
custom  we  are  falling  into  of  yielding  to  a  change  in  desi^ation, 
and  the  House  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  we  create  a  false  impres- 
sion so  often. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  here  there  is  no 
subterfuge  in  this  thing.  We  are  stating  our  case  just  as  frankly  as 
we  can,  and  the  change  in  designation  is  not  made  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  getting  an  increase  in  pay,  but  is  made  in  connection  with  a 
recommendation  for  increase  in  pay,  in  order  that  the  position  may  be 
more  accurately  described. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  a  secretary  for  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  not  his  duties  fall  more  properly  under  those 
of  a  secretary  for  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  I  do  not  believe  his  duties  are  secretarial.  They 
are  rather  broader  than  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  more  the  duties  of  an  assistant  solicitor? 

Mr.  Moore.  No  ;  not  an  assistant  solicitor. 

FISHERY    TECHNOLOGIST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  the  next  item,  fishery  technologist,  $3,600. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  fishery  technologist  at  $3,600  is  in  lieu — I  would 
like  you  to  listen  to  this  title,  if  you  will — of  an  "  assistant  for  develop- 
ing nsheries  and  for  saving  and  use  of  fishery  products."  Tliat  is 
what  his  title  is  now,  and  we  want  to  have  that  changed  to  "  fishery 
technologist,"  which  describes  his  work  in  two  words. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  want  to  raise  his  salary  from  $2,400  to 
$3,600? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  and  we  wish  to  raise  his  salary  to  $3,600  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  the  man  is  invaluable  to  us.  He  is  the  most 
skilled  man  in  the  country  in  the  line  of  fishery  technology ;  he  stands 
on  a  plane  by  himself  and  unless  we  do  increase  his  salary  we  won't 
be  able  to  hold  him.  And  if  we  are  not  able  to  hold  him,  it  is  going 
to  wreck  the  work  of  our  division  of  fishery  industries,  because  he 
is  the  key  man,  the  technical  man,  who  devises  the  experiments  and 
supervises  the  investigations,  in  addition  to  carrying  them  on  him- 
self. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  that  man.  He  worked  himself  into 
a  sickness  about  a  year  ago  and  incurred  very  considerable  expenses 
for  medical  attendance.  That  illness  was  brought  on  by  overwork 
and  devotion  to  his  duty.  His  salary  of  $2,400  did  not  permit  him 
to  meet  his  expjenses  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  meet  a  critical 
financial  situation.  He  was  offered  a  position  at  three  times  what 
we  were  giving  him  and  he  left  us  with  the  understanding  that  he 
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would  take  this  outside  position  until  he  had  worked  himself  out  of 
his  indebtedness  and  until  he  had  recovered  his  health,  which  he 
could  do  by  reason  of  the  less  arduous  duties  outside  than  inside  the 
bureau.  We  held  his  position  open  for  him  and  at  the  end  of  six  or 
eight  months  he  had  recovered  his  health,  had  liquidated  his  indebt- 
edness, and  said  he  was  ready  to  come  back  to  us,  and  we  took  him 
back.  He  came  back  to  us  on  the  faith  th^t  he  would  get  some  relief 
through  an  increase  in  salary,  either  by  our  direct  recommendation 
and  the  action  of  this  committee  or  through  the  reclassification  bill. 
Now,  the  reclassification  bill  has  been  hanging  fire;  that  man  is  com- 
mencing to  feel  discouraged.  I  know  that  ne  has  offers  from  the 
outside;  I  know  that  he  can  get  three  times  his  present  salary,  or 
more. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Doctor^  your  argument  is  entirely  on  the  question  of 
raising  his  salary.  You  understand  there  are  to  be  no  salary  in- 
creases in  this  bill  and  if  we  attempt  to  increase  salaries  it  will  go 
out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  am  making  this  argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
strength  of  the  permission  which  you  gave  earlier  in  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  the  benefit  of  the  legislative  committee? 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  I  may  have  an  opportunitv  to  get  some  of  these 
things  into  the  record,  for  the  benefit  of  the  legislative  committees. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  committee  unnecessarily  with 
such  matters;  I  appreciate  your  situation  perfectly;  but  I  do  think  in 
fairness  to  these  people  we  should  make  some  eflfort  to  get  them  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  Oliver.  To  what  extent  will  this  situation  be  met  by  the  re- 
classification bill  if  it  passes  in  the  form  proposed? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  situation  in  this  case  will  be  met,  I  believe,  by  the 
reclassification  bill,  provided  the  reclassification  bill  gets  through 
promptly.  It  will  not  be  met  and  the  other  similar  situations  will 
not  be  met  by  the  reclassification  bill  if  that  will  Jiot  go  into  effect 
for  18  months  from  now,  as  appears  to  be  probable.  If  relief  is 
to  be  deferred  for  that  length  of  time,  it  means,  sir,  that  we  will 
lose  these  men  and  if  we  lose  these  men,  these  key  men  in  our  service, 
who  have  been  hanging  on  hoping  against  hope  now  for  a  number 
of  years,  we  are  going  to  have  our  service  wrecked  to  an  extent  from 
which  it  can  not  recover  for  five  or  possibly  ten  years  after  the  relief 
is  actually  extended. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Were  the  same  statements  made  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  in  support  of  the  recommendation  for  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  this  matter  was  presented  through  the  depart- 
ment to  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  long  has  this  party  been  with  the  service? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  About  eight  years. 

Mr.  Moore.  He  has  been  with  us  a  shorter  time  than  some  of  these 
other  men.  He  is  a  young  man,  but  he  is  a  genius  and  we  can  not 
afford  to  lose  a  genius. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  there  anybody  in  this  departrfient  here,  in  the 
other  positions,  you  can  do  away  with  and  give  these  really  high- 
class  men  more  salary  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  to  have  every  one  of  them  ? 
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Mr.  MooRE.  We  ought  to  have  more  positions  than  we  have  now 
and  more  than  we  ask  for.  We  are  not  doing  the  work  that  we  ought 
to  be  doing.        * 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  rtre  not  keeping  jour  department  up  to 
efficiency  then,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  JifooRE.  I  will  not  say  "  we"  are  not  keeping  the  bureau  up  to 
efficiency ;  I  will  say  the  bureau  is  not  being  kept  up  to  efficiency. 

Mr.  SHRE^T:.  That  is  the  scientific  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  scientific  and  technical  side  of  it  particularly. 
Now  in  regard  to  the  clerks,  we  made  some  adjustment  a  year  or  two 
aijo;  we  let  some  of  the  minor  positions  go  and  we  increased  the 
salaries  of  some  of  the  higher  positions  and  got  a  little  relief. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  do  you  do  that;  did  you  have  lump-sum 
appropriations? 

Mr.  Moore.  Xo:  we  did  that  by  presenting  the  facts  to  the  ap- 
propriations committee  and  havin<r  them  pass  on  it,  abolishing  sev- 
eral of  these  positions  and  increasing  the  salaries  of  certain  others. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  have  just  been  advised  that  the  reclassification  bill 
is  l)eing  taken  up  in  the  Senate  and  there  is  possibility  of  its  being 
passed  very  shortly,  and,  if  passed,  it  will  take  effect  immediately; 
that  is,  it  will  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  next  July. 

Mr.  Moore.  May  not  that  require  very  considerable  time  to  be 
given  effect;  I  mean,  if  the  law  puts  reclassification  into  effect,  will 
it  not  be  a  long  while  before  the  appropriations  are  available? 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  will  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  next  July;  it  will 
automaticallv  affect  all  of  these  positions  which  you  have  outlined 
in  your  hearing.  I  am  mentioning  that  simply  that  you  may  convey 
to  your  staff  and  to  your  employees  that  hope,  even  though  this 
committee  can  not  help. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  next  the  item  of  fishery  technoligist 
Is  that  a  new  position? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Assistant  fishery  technologist? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Fishery  technologist,  $3,600:  assistant  fishery  tech- 
nologists—one, $2,400;  one,  $2,000.     Are  these  all  new  jobs? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Xo,  sir:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  at  $2,400  is  a  new 
position.  As  will  be  indicated  there,  we  have  two  technological 
positions;  one  of  them  filled  by  the  man  of  whom  Dr.  Moore  has 
]ust  spoken,  and  the  second  at  $2,000,  which  was  created  by  Con- 
gress two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  which  the  civil  service  could 
not  fill  for  us  until  about  a  month  ago,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  satisfactorily  filled  now  or  not ;  but  we  feel  with  one  man,  with  all 
of  these  problems  of  the  fish  canner,  the  fish  Salter,  and  the  drier  and 
smoker,  and  the  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  by-products  of 
fisheries,  that  we  are  not  rendering  the  industry  the  service  we  feel 
it  merits,  and  we  are  asking  for  the  creation  of  this  additional  posi- 
tion so  that  we  can  give  to  them  greater  service. 

Now  we  are  rendering  service  in  the  salting  of  fish ;  we  have  re- 
cently perfected  a  method  for  salting  fish  under  conditions  where 
heretofore  it  was  impracticable  to  salt  fish,  and  to-day  that  method 
is  in  use.  We  are  working  on  a  system  of  freezing  fish  m  brine  which, 
in  the  words  of  a  man  in  the  industry,  if  it  can  be  applied  practically, 
promises  to  revolutionize  the  distribution  and  merchandising  of  fresh 
and  frozen  fish.    We  are  carrying  on  investigations  in  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  the  nets  and  other  similar  investi«:ations.     Now,  we  are  asking 
for  this  additional  position  so  that  we  may  extend  that  work. 

EDITORIAL  CLERK. 

Mr.  SnRE\T..  Editorial  clerk.     Is  this  a  new  position,  Doctor? 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  is  a  now  position. 

Dr.  CoKER.  Our  bureau  publishes  a  large  number  of  publications 
of  more  than  one  class.  vVe  have  a  number  of  scientific  papers 
which  involve  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  nomenclature.  Then, 
we  have  the  papers  which  Mr.  Radcliffe  described,  involving  tables 
and  names  of  fishes  and  a  great  many  figures.  We  have  reports  on 
fish-cuhural  operations.  All  of  those  require  a  certain  amount  of 
editorial  revision  for  the  work  along  that  line.  The  editorial  review  - 
and  proof  reading  is  more  than  enough  to  keep  the  time  of  one 
|)erson  fully  occupied.  Of  course  the  authors  of  these  papers  assist 
m  that  work,  but  the  authors  of  the  papers  are  not  often  good  proof 
readers  and  they  are  not  always  properly  observant  of  the  techni- 
calities that  ought  to  be  observed  in  our  publications.  That  work 
must  be  done  in  the  office  where  the  authors  are  more  or  less  accessi- 
ble and  where  the  nature  of  the  work  is  well  understood. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  publications  do  you  get  out  in  a  year? 

Dr.  CoKER.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number.     Our  larger  pub 
lication — the  Bulletin— rusually  comprises  from  15  to  18  different 
papers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  often  is  the  Bulletin  published? 

Dr.  Coker.  That  is  every  year.  Then,  there  are  about  a  dozen 
report  papers  and  a  number  of  economical  circulars  that  come  out 
during  the  year,  which  varies  from  half  a  dozen  to  8  or  10.  There 
are  from  50  to  60  separate  pamphlets,  all  told,  each  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  is  doing  this  work  at  the  present  time? 

Dr.  CoKER.  That  work  is  being  done  now  in  part  by  the  authors 
and  chiefs  of  divisions  and  in  part  by  one  of  the  temporary  assist- 
ants. We  have  to  employ  some  one  and  detail  them  to  this  work, 
but  it  does  take  an  enormous  amount  of  the  time  of  the  people  who 
could  much  better  devote  their  time  to  other  services  for  which  they 
are  peculiarly  fitted,  while  they  are  not  fitted  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  present  practice  is  wasteful. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  are  your  bulletins  distributed  ? 

Dr.  Coker.  They  are  sent  out  on  limited  mailing  lists  and  also 
sold  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Mr.  Olfver.  What  do  you  get  for  the  bulletins  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents;  what  is  the  selling  price? 

Dr.  CoKER.  That  varies  according  to  the  size,  from  5  to  35  cents. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  have  a  report  made  as  to  what  that  amounts 
to  during  a  year  ? 

Dr.  Coker.  They  are  all  sold  by  the  Superintnedent  of  Documents; 
we  have  no  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  the  department  has  a  record.  I  think  the 
chief  of  the  division  of  publications  publishes  an  annual  report  which 
carries  that  information  for  each  of  the  bureaus  in  the  department. 
It  is  not  a  very  big  item,  but  we  have  now  placed  practically  all  of  our 
publications  of  that  kind  on  a  sales  basis. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  The  purpose  I  had  in  mmd  was  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  tne  publications.  If  you  have  that  information^ 
you  can  later  insert  it. 

Dr.  CoKER.  We  send  out  from  1,500  to  3,000  of  each,  I  think. 
There  were  printed  for  the  department  in  1921,  72,950  copies  and  in 
addition  there  was  an  edition  of  each  publication  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Mr.  Leach.  There  is  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  spent  on  pubUcations 
in  the  bureau  every  year. 

ALASKA   SERVICE — PRIBILOF  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  your  Alaska  service.     Your  appro- 

F nation  for  1922  was  $38,200,  and  for  1923  you  are  asking  for  $42,200. 
wish  you  would  tell  us  what  makes  up  the  increase. 

RESIDENT  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  position  of  resident  deputy  commissioner  in 
Alaska  is  very  urgently  desired  by  Secretary  Hoover,  in  order  to 
bring  about  or  assist  m  bringing  about  some  decentralization  of 
administration  of  the  affairs  in  Alaska  at  present  conducted  through 
the  bureau  here  in  Washington.  That  seems  to  be  a  general  desire, 
that  the  so-called  bureaucratic  government  of  AlasKa  should  be 
relaxed  as  far  as  possible  and  the  administration  of  Alaskan  affairs 
be  placed  more  directly  in  the  hands  of  people  actually  resident  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  that  a  new  office  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  a  new  office,  yes.  Now,  it  is  the  plan  to  have  the 
resident  deputy  commissioner  establish  headquarters  at  Juneau  and 
to  endow  him  with  authority  and  competence  to  pass  directly  on 
ipatters  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Federal  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Siireve.  How  are  they  administered  now  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  At  long  range,  from  Washington;  all  the  matters  are 
referred  to  Washington  and  are  handled  here. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  your  idea  to  promote  the  superintendent  to  that 
position,  the  present  superintendent,  who  is  gettmg  $2,400? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  the  idea  will  be  to  promote  the  chief  agent  for 
Alaska  to  that  position.  The  chief  agent  is  now  conductmg  the 
actual  work,  but  not  doing  it  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  no  one  on  the  ground  in  Alaskan  waters 
who  is  looking  after  the  entire  system  ? 

Mr.  MoORE.  No;  we  have  a  number  of  agents  there  who  are  in  sub- 
ordinate positions.  We  want  somebody  who  will  be  in  supreme 
authority  there  to  handle  the  problems  that  come  up  directly  and 
immediately,  without  having  to  refer  them  all  to  Washington  and 
without  making  it  necessary  to  carry  on  a  lot  of  correspondence  back 
and  forth,  which  is  very  bad  administrative  practice  and  which  is 
resented  by  the  people  of  Alaska,  quite  properly,  I  tliink,  and  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  are  so  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of 
their  Territory.  tV e  have  an  office  in  Juneau  now  that  is  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  our  agents,  who  goes  there  from  time  to  time,  but 
ne  is  mainly  engaged  in  the  actual  field  work,  in  enforcing  the  laws. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Then  you  have  no  central  office  in  Alaska,  as  I  under- 
stand? 

Mr.  Moore.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  All  of  these  various  agents  are  operating  from  instruc- 
tions emanating  from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  All  operating  imder  instructiona  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  not  the  superintendent  any  power  of  supervision 
over  them  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  This  resident  deputy  commissioner  is  to  have  charge 
of  the  \^hole  field  of  Alaska  operations.  Our  work  up  there  em- 
braces two  phases;  one,  the  adnunistration  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the 
seal  herds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  the  care  of  the  natives  there: 
the  other  has  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  fishery  laws  oi 
Alaska.  The  superintendent  at  $2,400,  you  will  notice,  comes  under 
the  head  of  Pribilof  Islands;  he  is  the  cmef  man  on  the  islands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  has  no  control  whatever  over  the  other  agents 
who  are  distributed  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  He  has  control — this  superintendent  at  $2,400  hte 
control  over  the  two  agents  and  caretakers  at  $2,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Moore.   Who  are  also  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  but  has  he  any  control  over  the  other  agents? 

Mr.  Moore.  His  functions  are  confined  entirely  to  the  Pribilofs. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  you  have  agents  elsewhere,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  agents  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  what  other  points  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  agents  are  stationed  at  various 
places;  one  at  Juneau,  one  at  Cordova,  another  at  Fairbanks,  and 
at  several  other  central  points;  but  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  in  the 
middle  of  Bering  Sea,  and  the  man  who  is  there  naturally  can  not 
exercise  any  control  over  agents  who  may  be  1,500  or  even  2,00Q 
miles  away,  with  practically  no  means  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  the  idea  is,  in  establishing  this  new  office  of 
resident  deputy  commissioner,  to  have  a  man  who  will  have  super- 
vision over  the  whole  of  the  iVlaska  Territory  'i 

Mr.  Bower.  The  entire  Alaska  situation,  which  is  very  necessary 
from  a  proper  administrative  standpoint. 

VALUE   OP  ALASKAN   FISHERY   PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  value  of  the  fish  that  you  catch  up 
in  ^Uaska  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  statistics  for  1920  showed  approximately 
140,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  fishery  products  of  the  Territory — 
that  is  the  manufactured  value — and  27,000  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  the  total  value  of  all  fishing  under 
your  supervision  in  the  different  territories  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  In  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  No;  in  all  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  statistics  for  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  would  add  $75,000,000  more,  perhaps.  I  am 
liot  prepared  to  say,  oflFhand.  Mr.  Radcliffe  has  charge  of  that 
division  and  perhaps  could  answer  the  question. 
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Mr.  Radcliffe.  The  total  annual  harvest  at  the  present  time  is 
about  2,500,000,000  pounds  of  fish,  with  a  value  of  about  $85,000,000 
to  the  fishermen.  The  $40,000,000  Mr.  Bower  spoke  of  apphes  to 
the  manufactured  product.  I  believe  the  price  to  the  nsnermeii 
would  be  around  $12,000,000  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  estimated  raw  value. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  the  reason  I  caught  the  conflict;  I  am  glad 
to  get  your  explanation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  fur-bearing  animals? 

Mr.  Bower.  Exclusive  of  the  receipts  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  receipts  from  fur  skins  taken  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  run  approximately  $1,000,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  depends  on  the  market  price;  it  varies  from 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  It  varies  according  to  the  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  approximate  amount  turned  into  the 
Treasury  each  year. 

REVENUE    FROM    8EAL-8KINvS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  include  the  receipts  for  all  the  seals  and  seal- 
skins in  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  did  not;  that  is  in  addition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  From  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  actually  turned  into 
the  Treasury.  Under  the  treaty,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  each  get  a 
share  of  the  take  of  sealskins. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  $1,500,000  be  a  fair  estimate? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  would  be  a  fair  estimate  at  the  present  market 
prices  of  fur  sealskins. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  was  this  fur-geal  treaty  entered  into? 

Mr.  Bower.  In  1911.  It  was  entered  into  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan,  and  runs  for  15  vears. 
It  will  end  in  1926.  It  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Ignited 
States. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  have  you  done  with  Russia's  share  of  the 
proceeds  during  the  past  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Russia  does  not  get 
any  share.  I  said  Great  Britain  and  Japan;  they  each  get  15  per 
cent  of  the  skins  taken  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  iThat  is  a  very  ad- 
vantageous arrangement  for  us,  for  the  reason  that  in  return  they 
caused  a  cessation  of  pelagic  or  open-sea  sealing,  which  meant,  if  it 
had  continued,  the  absolute  extermination  of  this  valuable  herd. 
That  was  the  chief  purpose  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Our  revenue  from  the  seals  is  derived  by  a  tax,  is  it. 
upon  the  seals  caught  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  no;  we  simply  take  the  skins  and  sell  them  at 
public  auction.     It  is  a  Government  monopoly. 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  are  carrying  on  a  business  up  there,  taking  and 
marketing  those  skins  and  turmng  in  approximatelv  a  million  dollars 
a  year  to  the  Treasury.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  share  of  Great 
Britain  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  did  you  compensate  Russia  for  giving  up  her 
right  in  the  open  sea  ? 
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Mr.  Bower.  Under  the  treaty  Russia  gave  up  nothing.  Russia 
has  a  small  herd  of  her  own  over  on  the  Kommander  Islands,  about 
1,000  miles  westward  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  both  groups  being 
in  Bering  Sea. 

Mr.  Moore.  Russia  was  not  carrying  on  pelagic  sealing  at  the  time 
of  this  treaty,  and  the  compensation  was  given  to  Canada,  or  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan,  because  their  subjects  were  actually  engaged  in 
this  previously  legitimate,  although  disreputable,  practice  of  pelagic 
sealing,  and  tney  were  given  each  15  per  cent  of  out  take,  as  com- 
pensation for  their  surrender  of  the  right  of  their  subjects  to  engage 
in  pelade  sealing. 

Mr.  &HREVE.  Is  that  15  per  cent  net  or  gross;  is  it  15  per  cent  of 
the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  present  arrangement. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  law  says  15  per  cent  of  the  skins,  but  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  proceed  on  that  basis,  so  that  they  get  15  per  cent  each  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  skins  from  the  islands. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  skins  are  sold  at  St.  Louis,  are  they  not,  at 
auction  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  sold  at  St.  Louis  at  public  auction. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  remember  what  you  received  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  have  that  here,  if  you  will  indulge  me  for  a  moment 
until  I  find  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  migdt  just  insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point-— 
the  number  of  seals  that  were  killed  and  the  amount  that  you  received 
for  the  skins. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  have  the  figures  right  at  hand.  In  1921,  the  total 
price  received  for  31,002  sealskins  was  $1,054,159.  That  was  an 
average  of  $34.03  per  skin. 

REVENUE   PROM   FOX    SKINS. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  sold  1,139  fox  skins,  the  fox  skins  being  a 
by-product  of  our  work  on  the  islands,  for  $109,398,  the  average  price 
being  $96.05  per  skin. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  the  other  coim tries  share  in  the  by-product,  also  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir;  they  do  nrft,  under  the  terms  oi  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  do  not.  They  are  not  concerned  in  the  fox 
herds  at  all. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  herd  of  foxes  increasing  materially  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Each  year  we  are  taking  more  and  more  foxes.  Al- 
though telegraphic  reports  from  the  Islands  this  season  indicate  the 
number  may  fall  back  a  little,  because  of  very  unfavorable  weather 
<5onditions.  We  anticipate  that  in  succeeding  seasons  we  will  more 
than  make  it  good. 

Mr.  Moore.  These  foxes  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  peculiar;  they 
are  what  are  known  as  blue  foxes,  a  color  phase  of  the  white  fox, 
practically  peculiar  to  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  blue  fox  skins 
are  very  much  more  valuable  than  the  white;  there  are  always  some 
white  foxes  produced  there  but  we  are  gradually  catching  those  up 
and  lulling  them  off  so  as  to  breed  a  larger  percentage  of  blue  foxes. 
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INCREASING   OF  SEAL  AND  FOX   HERDS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  the  herds  increasing  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  fox  herd  is  increasing  very  nicely,  especially  oa 
St.  Greoi^e  Island,  the  smaller  of  the  two  islands. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  about  the  seal  herd  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  seal  herd  is  increasing  splendidly,  also.  We  take 
each  year  a  census  of  the  animals. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  shows  a  healthy  increase,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  A  very  healthy  increase.  In  1920,  there  were  552,71S 
animals  in  the  herd,  and  in  1921,  581,457;  and  when  we  took  active 
charge  in  1911  the  herd  numbered  about  150,000  animals.  So  that 
in  our  10  years  we  think  we  show  very  good  results. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  very  successful  venture  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  AGENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  three  agents  instead  of  two. 
What  is  the  necessity  of  the  other  agent  ?  That  is  also  in  this  Alaska 
service? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  three  natural  geographical  divisions  in  our 
work  in  Alaska.  We  divide  Alaska,  normally,  into  southeastern 
Alaska,  western  Alaska,  and  central  Alaska,  and  we  have  at  present 
only  two  divisional  heads,  so-called.  We  are  very  anxious  to  provide 
a  man  for  the  third  division. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  we  should  provide  this  resident  deputy  commis- 
sioner, that  would  give  you  the  man,  wouldn't  it,  for  the  third 
position  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  would  give  a  man  who  could  make  his  head- 
quarters at  Juneau,  and  possibly  make  it  possible  to  detail  a  sub- 
ordinate. Still,  there  is  ample  work  for  the  subordinate  in  that 
position  at  present. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
really  asking  for  a  new  position.  We  are  asking  for  three  agents  at 
$2,000  each. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  place  of  two. 

Mr.  MooRE.  In  place  of  an  agent  at  $2,500. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  deputy  commissioner  you  are  asking  for  and 
the  agent  at  $2,500  are  one  and  the  same  person,  as  I  take  it;  you  are 
simply  eliminating  the  agent  at  $2,500  and  in  his  place  you  are 
establishing  the  resident  deputy  commissioner  at  $4,500;  then  in 
place  of  two  agents,  you  are  asking  for  three  at  $2,000  each. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  to  provide  an  agent  actually  in  the  field  who 
is  doing  the  work  that  this  agent  at  $2,500  ought  to  bo  doing  but  is 
not  able  to  do  on  account  of  the  administrative  duties  that  are  placed 
on  him  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  a  deputy  commissioner. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  is  this  $2,500  agent  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MooRE.  He  is  here  at  Washington.  He  is  right  here  in  the 
room,  Mr.  Bower. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  propose  to  drop  this  man  at  Washington,  then, 
who  is  now  doing  the  work  of  the  deputy  commissioner  you  are  asking 
for  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  intent.  My  own  recom- 
mendation would  not  be  to  do  that;  I  think  we  ought  to  have  that 
additional  agent  at  $2,500. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  It  would  amount  to  transferring  him  to  the  field  in 
Alaska. 
Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Field  service;  employee  at  large. 

CARE   OP  NATIVES   ON   PRIBaOF  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Before  you  go  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  so  as  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  situation  there  in 
Alaska.  I  see  the  bill  provides  for  two  physicians  and  three  school 
teachers  and  two  storekeepers.  What  are  the  functions  of  these 
persons;  what  are  their  duties  and  why  are  their  duties"  necessary? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  are  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  solely  in  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  natives  of  the  islands.     I  may  say  that  a  very 
peculiar  situation  exists  there.     There  are  315  natives,  in  round 
figures,  who  are  virtuallv  wards  of  the  Government.     We  provide 
schools,  physicians,  storelceepers;  we  look  after  them  in  every  way. 
In  return  for  that,  they  engage  in  the  work  of  securing  seal  skms  and 
fox  skins  and  in  maintaining  the  plant. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Are  they  employed  upon  ahy  terms  of  compensation  1 
Mr.  Bower.  Their  chief  compensation  is  food,  fuel,  and  clothing. 
In  addition,  they  are  given  $1  a  sMn  for  the  number  of  seal  skins  taken 
each  year;  at  least,  that  amount  goes  into  a  fund  that  is  prorated 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  laborers.     That  is  an  incentive  which  we 
think   is   productive  of  excellent  results.     The  money   they  thus 
secure  is  ordinarily  sent  outside  to  purchase  not  luxuries  but  the 
ordinary  necessities  of  life. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  What  race  are  these  people? 
Mr.  Bower.  Aleut;  they  are  a  mixture  of  the  Orient   and  the 
Occident,  I  may  say.     Some  of  them  are  almost  white;  some  of  them 
have  a  Japanese  cast  of  countenance.     They  resemble  the  Japanese 
probably  more  than  anv  others  in  appearance.     They  do  not  look 
like  Eskimos,  although  they  are  short,  ordinarly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  language  do  they  speak — a  dialect  of  their 
own? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  use  a  dialect.     In  all  of  that  western  part  the 
Aleut  tongue  is  spoken. 
Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  Aleut  Tribe? 

Mr.  Bower.  In  southeastern  Alaska  we  have  a  race  that  is  com- 
parable to  the  Indians  in  the  west  of  this  country;  then  in  the  west- 
em  section,  we  have  the  Aleuts  and  in  the  North  we  have  the  Eski- 
mos. Those  are  the  three  broad  divisions  as  I  have  observed  them 
in  Alaska  upon  numerous  trips  there 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  white  men  in  your  service  up  there, 
in  addition  to  those  who  are  mentioned  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Each  season  three  or  four  special  assistants  are  em- 
pWed;  they  are  paid  from  the  general  fund. 
Mr.  Oliver.  Have  they  no  resident  physicians  there  ? 
Mr.  Bower.  There  are   two   resident  physicians   there,   one   on 
W5h  island.    These  islands  are  40  miles  apart,  in  the  center  of 
Bering  Sea,  with  no  means  qf  communication. 
Mr.  Oliver.  These  are  not  new  positions  ? 
Mr.  Bower.  These  are  not  new  positions. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  They  are  places  you  have  maintained  for  some 
ycai-s  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  are  places  we  have  maintained  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  these  people  take  any  interest  in  the  schoob 
you  have  established 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  yes.  The  Russian  Greek  priests  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  schools  and  are  very  helpful  in  our  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  find  that  tney  take  to  the  English  language 
kindly,  and  acquire  it  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  younger  people  do,  but  the  older  ones  do  not. 
It  is  very  diflScult  to  have  a  child  get  the  English  language  firmly 
established  in  his  mind  when,  as  soon  as  he  goes  home  after  school, 
he  hears  nothing  but  Aleut  or  Russian. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  they  observe  family  relations  in  any  form? 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  absolutely.  Year  before  last  I  was  on  St.  Paul 
Island  and  observed  a  wedding  ceremony.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
proceeding  in  the  very  elaborate  Russian  manner  of  the  ^Russian 
Greek  Church.  The  ceremony  was  in  Russian  rather  than  in  Aleut^ 
and  I  am  confident  that  most  of  the  natives  did  not  understand  what 
was  being  said. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Some  of  your  people  were  being  married  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  these  were  natives  living  on  this  island. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  they  seem  to  be  content  with  the  present  con- 
dition ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Very  happy  and  contended. 

Mr.  Moore.  Their  worsnip  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Greek 
Church  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  cession. 

EMPLOYEES   AT   LARGE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now  take  up  the  item  employees  at  large.  The 
appropriation  for  1922  was  $22,820  and  for  1923  you  are  asking  for 
$25,120.     What  makes  up  the  increase? 

Mr.  MooRE.  One  of  those  is  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  an  assistant 
from  $1,500  to  $2,400. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  practically  increases  of  salary? 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  sir,  increases  in  salary.  Most  of  our  scientific 
positions  are  attached  to  special  stations  or  to  the  Washington 
office,  but  we  have  four  at  large.  We  have  been  unable  to  hold 
men  in  that  service  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  service 
and  we  have  been  unable,  therefore,  to  carry  on  some  of  our  most 
important  and  scientific  work  with  real  continuity,  so  as  to  get  the 
results  that  we  want  to  get — to  improve  our  fish  cultural  operations 
and  mussel  cultural  operations  ana,  as  we  believe  may  be  possible^ 
turning  over  some  of  that  expense  to  private  enterprise.  If  we  change 
men,  as  we  have  been  doing  every  year  or  two,  they  are  not  in  on  the 
work  long  enough  to  really  get  anywhere  with  it.  We  would  save 
money  by  holding  the  same  men  on  it  for  five  years;  in  the  course 
of  10  years  we  would  really  be  ahead. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  do  you  drop  the  word  'Afield"  assistants? 

Dr.  CoKER.  That  must  have  been  done  by  the  Budget  Conunittee. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  really  responsible  for  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 
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Dr.  CoKER.  That  was  not  our  intention. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  the  scientific  assistants  that  are  dropped; 
is  that  vour  intention  ? 

Dr.  (5oKBR.  No;  we  have  not  applied  the  name  *' scientific  as- 
sistant for  some  years  to  those  positions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  term  *^  employees  at 
large,  '*  Mr.  Commissioner  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  means  employees  who  are  not  definitely  attached 
to  the  Washington  office  or  to  any  particular  stations;  they  are  em- 
ployees who  are  used  here,  there,  and  anywhere  that  occasion  may 
demand. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  Washington  their  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  WTiat  is  their  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Their  headquarters  are  in  the  field,  wherever  they^ 
may  happen  to  be. 

sir.  Griffin.  They  receive  their  orders  from  Washington,  I  pre- 
sume? 

Mr.  Moore.  Oh,  yes;  all  of  our  men  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  they  report  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Therefore  their  headquarters  ought  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  they  might  be  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  ordered  from  Washington  and  report  to 
Washington.     Now  the  Question  is,  where  do  they  go  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  aetailed  from  place  to  place  and  from  station 
to  station  as  the  occasion  may  require. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  keep  them  on  the  go  all  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  field  assistant,  at  $3,000,  has  his  headquarters  in 
Seattle.  He  has  supervision  over  the  general  activities  of  the  bureau 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr..  Griffin.  He  covers  the  entire  coast  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  field  station  superintendents  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  sent  from  place  to  place  wherever  they  may 
be  needed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  their  temporary  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Their  temporary  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moore.  One  in  Seattle  and  one  in  Washington,  D.  G.,  at 
present. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  while  these  men  are  designated  ''employees 
at  large''  they  all  seem  to  have  a  locus  at  some  point? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Though  it  may  vary  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  only  meaning  of  ''employees  at  large"  is  that 
they  may  be  shifted  at  your  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  May  be  shifted  at  our  pleasure,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  any  special  detail  from  the  Secretary  to  shift  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  assistant  at  $3,000  has  headquarters  at  Seattle; 
how  long  has  he  been  there  ? 
Mr.  Moore.  He  has  been  there  about  three  years. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Then  I  should  thmk  that  is  long  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  a  fixed  status;  he  ought  to  get  out  of  that  category  of  "em- 
ployee at  large,"  it  seems  to  me,  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  may  be  that  the  development  of  the  fisheries  out 
there  may  make  it  advisable  for  him  to  make  his  headquarters  in 
Portland  or  San  Francisco. 

DISTRIBUTION  CAR  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Distribution  employees — these  car  employees:  You 
are  asking  for  $26,400,  which  is  the  current  law? 

Mr.  Moore.  No  change. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  these  car  employees  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  five  cars,  railroad  cars,  that  we  use  in 
distributing  our  fish,  and  we  have  a  crew  on  each  of  those  cars. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  those  cars  are  used  for  the  distribution 

Mr.  Moore.  Of  the  fish  that  we  propagate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  the  fish  that  you  propagate  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  call  the  small,  little  fish  that  you  send 
Around  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Fry  and  fingerlings. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  use  these  cars  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  they  are  loaded  at  your  special  stations  and 
then  distributed  as  you  direct  ? 

Mr.  Moore.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  what  months  of  the  year  are  these  cars  in  service  I 

Mr.  Leach.  From  about  the  middle  of  February  until  the  1st  of 
November.  After  that  the  men  are  detailed  to  the  stations  to  assist 
the  station  crews. 

Mr.  Moore.  During  the  season  of  active  propagation  of  the  fish 
at  the  hatcheries  we  can  utilize  these  car  men  in  performing  hatchery 
duties. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  have  a  special  arrangement  with  the  railroad 
for  handling  your  cars  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  a  special  rate  of  36  cents  a  mile, 
which  is  much  lower  than  their  regular  rate. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  they  haul  your  cars  on  freight  or  passenger  trains  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  On  the  passenger  trains. 

AFOGNAK   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now  we  will  take  up  the  various  stations.  The  first 
one  is  Afognak,  Alaska.  Your  current  appropriation  is  SS^O,  and 
you  are  asking,  for  1923,  for  $8,720 — an  increase  of  $500.  Who  gets 
the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  superintendent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  only  increase  you  are  asking  for  there! 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee  if 
you  would  tell  us  something  about  each  one  ch  these  stations  as  we 
come  to  them  and  the  character  of  work  they  are  doing,  so  that  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  your  entire  service. 
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Mr.  MooRE.  Mr.  O'Malley  will  explain  what  is  being  done  at 
Afognak. 

lilr.  O'Malley.  We  operate  purely  a  salmon  station  at  Afognak, 
and  propagate  mainly  the  sockeye  salmon  of  the  North.  Dming  last 
year,  at  that  one  station,  we  liberated  over  17,000,000  fingerlings  and 
over  30,000,000  fry— a  total  of  47,000,000  fish.  And  the  entire 
station  crew^s  time  is  taken  up  with  taking  <;are  of  salmon — catching 
them  in  the  fall,  taking  their  eggs,  and  tiding  care  of  them  through 
until  the  next  season's  run  of  salmon  comes  on. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  did  you  distribute  that  number  of  salmon 
fingerlings  ? 

Mr.  O  Mallet.  Right  in  the  lake  adjacent  to  the  station. 

ALPENA    (MICH.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  Alpena,  Mich. 

Mr.  Leach.  Alpena  is  a  substation  of  the  Northville  (Mich.) 
Station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  no  increase  there  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir.  We  handle  the  white  fish  and  lake  trout 
there. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  did  your  shipments  amount  to  from  there  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  use  that  as  a  collecting  field  mostly.  We  collect 
anywhere  from  eight  to  ten  million  lake  tfout  over  there  and  probably 
four  or  five  million  white  fish  each  vear,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
we  send  back  some  of  the  eggs  to  be  hatched  out  and  distributed  in 
that  territory. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  distribute  them  usually  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  distribute  in  Saginaw  Bay  and  that  section  of 
Lake  Huron.  Our  Alpena  Station  is  just  a  suostation  of  the  North- 
ville Station. 

BAIRD  AND   BATTLE   CREEK  (CAUF.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  station  is  Baird,  Calif. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  increase  there  is  in  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  another  salmon  station,  located  in  northern 
California,  and  it  handles  practically  only  Chinook  salmon  from  the 
Sacramento  River,  and  the  output  from  that  station  last  year  was 
over  7,000,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $500  there;  that  is 
an  increase  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  an  increase  in  salary  for  the  superintendent. 

BAKER  LAKE,     WASH.,      STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Baker  Lake,  Wash. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  the  sdmon  station  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, at  which  sockeyes,  Chinook,  silver,  chuxn,  steelheads,  and  black- 
spotted  trout  are  propagated.  Would  you  care  for  the  respective 
numbers  that  we  propagate  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  would  be  interesting;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  0*Malley.  There  were  7,109,000  sockeyes  liberated  at  Baker 
Lake  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1921;  also,  in  the  Washington  field, 
1,277,165  Chinook  sahnon;  5,270,000  silver saUnon;  21,368,500 chmn 
salmon;  1,188,000  steelheads;  and  23,700  black-spotted  trout. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  $500? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is,  in  the  superintendent's  salary. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Within  what  territory  are  those  distributed  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Those  were  distributed  practically  over  the  entire 
State;  we  have  substations  on  a  good  many  of  the  important  rivers 
of  the  State,  two  on  Hoods  Canal,  and  the  larger  stations  are  located 
on  the  Skagit  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  does  this  distribution  you  have  given  for  1921 
coinpare  with  the  previous  year  ? 

Mr.  O^Malley.  1  think  it  was  a  little  better  than  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  your  study  of  the  results,  what  are  you  able  to 
report  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Our  results  of  propagation  work  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  been  excellent. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  find  that  the  State  laws  conserve  the  work  that 
you  are  doing  ?  • 

Mr.  O^Malley.  Yes ;  we  work  very  closely  with  the  States.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  have  a  station  with  more  salmon  than  we  can  take  care 
of,  the  fish  commission  people  are  willing  to  assist  us  in  every  way 
possible.  They  do  do  it,  in*  fact.  I  mignt  say  the  Columbia  River 
IS  the  bright  and  shining  example  of  the  good  results  of  propagation 
work  on  tne  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Your  work  there  gives  employment  to  a  great  number 
of  people,  and  a  great  number  of  men  have  gone  into  that  work  as  an 
avocation  as  a  result  of  the  work  you  have  done. 

BERKSHIRE,  MASS.,  TROUT  HATCHERY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Berkshire,  Mass.,  trout  hatchery. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Berkshire  Station  is  located  in  the  western  part 
of  Massachusetts.  We  are  propagating  both  brook  and  rainbow 
trout.  The  usual  output  is  about  500,000  each  year,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  are  those  trout  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  distributed  around  western  Massachusetts, 
southern  Vermont,  northern  Connecticut  and  some  in  New  York 
waters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  $500. 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

BEAUFORT,    N.    C,    STATION. 

Mr.  Moore.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  something  said  in 
regard  to  the  Beaufort  Station,  which  is  of  a  different  type. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Mr.  CoKER.  The  Beaufort  (N.  C.)  Station  is  one  of  our  four  biologi- 
cal stations.  This  one  conducts  experiments  with  oyster  culture, 
terrapin  culture,  clams,  and  so  forth.  It  studies  the  lue  histories  of 
the  useful  fishes,  makes  surveys  of  fishing  grounds.  Its  work  is  venr 
necessary  to  lay  the  basis  for  proper  methods  of  propagation.    It 
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has  had  very  good  results  in  bringing  about  the  better  protection  of 
the  shad,  mullet,  weak  fish,  and  other  important  food  fishes  of  the 
south  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  have  added  some  new  language  here-— 
and  terrapin  culturist. 

Mr.  CoKER.  We  have  been  carrying  on  experiments  in  terrapin 
culture  there  for  a  niunber  of  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  With  what  success? 

Mr.  CoKER.  With  very  good  success.  We  have  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  rearing  the  terrapin  and  one  large  farm  has  been 
inaugurated  in  North  Carolina  as  a  result  of  our  work.  Recently 
there  has  been  some  let  down  in  the  terrapin  market,  which  we 
believe  is  only  temporary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand  now  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  Well,  it  is  equal  to  the  demand  at  a  very  high  price. 
They  bring  from  $40  to  $60  a  dozen,  and  of  course  the  demand  falls 
when  the  price  ffets  up  that  high. 

Mr.  OuvER.  How  aoes  that  compare  with  the  former  price  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  The  price  has  not  chanffed  very  much  in  the  last  10  or 
15  years.     It  rather  slumped  a  Uttle  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  interested 
in  knowing  whether  the  price  will  be  reduced  or  not. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  thought  we  would  make  the  chairman  treat  us  to 
supper,  you  understand.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Moore.  I  understand  that  the  Volstead  Act  has  had  a  very 
serious  effect  in  decreasing  the  demand  for  the  terrapin.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Shreve.  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 

BOOTHBAY  HARBOR    (ME.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Boothbay  Harbor  Station  is  one  of  the  important 
marine  stations  located  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  propagatmg  the 
flounder  and  the  pollack.  Last  year,  at  the  close  of  1921,  our  output 
was  853,000,000  fish. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $500  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  For  the  superintendent;  yes,  sir. 

BOZEMAN    (MONT.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Station? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Station  is  one  of  our  important 
trout  stations  in  the  State  of  Montana.  It  is  near  the  Yellowstone  and 
Glacier  National  Parks  and  collects  eggs  of  the  black-spotted  and 
rainbow  trout.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921  our  output  wasl, 721,000 
for  fingerlings,  4,500,000  fry,  and  our  total  collection  there  was 
8,900,000  eggs.     The  eggs  are  valued  at  about  $1.50  per  1,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  this  connection,  do  you  sell  eggs  to  the  private 
industries  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir.  We  utilize  all  of  our  e^gs  to  produce  fish  for 
applicants  and  for  fish  which  we  plant  in  public  waters. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Where  have  you  located  the  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  located  at  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  an  increase  of  $500  in  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  For  the  salary  of  the  superintendent. 
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BRYANS   POINT   (MD.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Bryans  Point,  Md. 

Mr.  Leach.  Bryans  Point  is  a  shad  station  located  down  near 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Maryland  side,  where  we  propagate  shad  and 

?ellow  perch.  We  have  been  able  to  maintain  tne  shad  in  the 
otomac  River  through  that  section,  and  I  believe  if  it  were  not  for 
the  station  the  Potomac  would  have  been  depleted  long  ago.  Last 
year,  in  1921,  our  output  was  158,000  yellow  perch  and  13,000,000 
shad.  It  was  a  very  poor  jear  for  shad;  our  usual  output  is  about 
40,000,000.     Weather  conditions  affected  us  last  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  estimate  of  $360  correct  for  that  station  ? 

Mr.  Leacii.  That  is  for  the  custodian.  That  station  is  operated 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May.  After  that, 
we  leave  a  custodian  in  charge,  but  we  use  one  of  our  regular  super- 
intendents at  that  point  during  the  period  when  it  is  being  operated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  operate  the  station  there  from  your  **  em- 
ployees at  large''  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Employees  at  large,  and  we  draw  from  some  of  the 
regular  stations. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Just  describe,  in  detail,  your  operations  from  that  one 
station,  which  I  assume  is  characteristic  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Leach.  This  year  we  will  bring  some  employees  at  large  from 
down  in  Louisiana,  where  they  are  engaged  on  the  collection  of  the 
buffalo-fish  eggs,  and  we  will  propagate  shad  and  yellow  perch  at 
Bryans  Point  until  they  close  down  there.  While  they  are  operating 
at  Bryans  Point,  we  will  take  our  superintendent  from  the  central 
station  here  in  Washington  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  operations. 
After  that  station  is  closed,  the  superintendent  will  come  back  to 
Washington  and  these  employees  will  continue  to  other  stations  in 
the  West,  along  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  they  will  take  up  other 
work  that  is  coming  in  season  at  that  time. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Who  looks  after  the  distribution  at  Bryans  Point  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  fish  are  all  planted  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 
The  shad  have  to  be  planted  almost  at  once;  in  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  planted  in  adjacent  waters  of  the  Potomac, 
so  that  that  station  diflFers  in  its  operations  from  our  trout  stations, 
for  instance,  in  its  general  character.  That  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  stations. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  other  words,  the  activities  would  extend  to  the 
distribution  in  many  of  your  stations? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  and  the  feeding  of  the  trout,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  bring  in  a  boatload  of  eggs  sometimes  at  the 
close  of  the  season  and  take  back  a  load  of  fishT  Our  shad  eggs  are 
collected  from  fish  that  are  being  sent  to  market,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  our  operations  those  eggs  would  go  to  market  and  be  lost. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  how  long  is  it  after  you 

f)lant  the  eggs  in  the  Potomac,  we  will  say,  before  they  will  become 
ruitful  to  an  extent  where  the  fish  can  be  used  by  the  puWic  ? 
Mr.  Leach.  It  will  be  about  four  years. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  find  that  the  fish,  during  that  interim,  are 
protected  by  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  very  well  protected  in  both  MaiT- 
land  and  Virginia,  although  we  feel  at  some  points  that  some  of  tne 
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States  are  not  taking  proper  steps  to  protect  the  shad  in  the  streams, 
and  unless  something  is  done  they  will  be  depleted. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  the  results  of 
your  work  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  take  statistics  each  year  of  the  number  of  fish 
caught  in  the  Potomac  and  some  of  the  other  streams.  We  have 
continued  that  now  for  several  years,  haven't  we,  Mr.  Radcliffe  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  have  done  continuous  work  on  that  since  1919. 
We  have  various  canvasses  for  past  seasons.  The  average  catch  of 
shad  in  the  Potomac  in  recent  years  has  been  between  five  and  six 
hundred  thousand  fish. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  May  I  ask  right  there:  In  Delaware  you  are  not 
doing  anything  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir;  nothing  in  Delaware.  The  pollution  in  the 
Delaware  River  and  the  conditions  up  there  were  against  our  work. 
There  was  considerable  sewage  and  trade  waste  entenng  the  Delaware 
River  and  we  had  to  discontinue  our  operations.  We  could  not  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  fishermen  and  the  State  laws.  On  the  Susque- 
hanna we  had  to  discontinue  our  hatchery  at  Battery  Island,  which 
is  located  near  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  I  believe  we  had  a  field  sta- 
tion on  the  Delaware  at  one  time. 

Mr.  McK)RE.  Yes;  we  had  a  field  station  there  and  carried  on  opera- 
tions on  the  steamer  Fifih  Hawl'y  which  we  used  as  a  hatchery,  but 
the  results  were  very  unsatisfactory,  due  very  largely  to  the  pollution 
of  the  water  which  made  it  almost  impossible  to  get  an  adequate 
supply  of  eggs. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  shad  would  have  run  by  Philadelphia  and  such 
points  as  that. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  shad  spawn  mostly  at  or  above  Philadelphia, 
and  the  pollution  from  the  Delaware,  and  particularly  from  the 
Schuylkill  River,  discharged  at  that  point,  prevented  their  running. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  Delaware  snad  used  to  be  very  famous, 
but  they  are  a  curiositv  now. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  what  they  get  now  are  so  very  badly  impreg- 
nated with  oil  that  they  are  hardly  edible. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  no  way  to  remedy  that  without  -stop- 
ping the  pollution. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  that  is  the  only  remedv  that  can  be  applied. 
There  is  no  use  in  undertaking  anything  in  the  way  of  fish  culture 
with  the  condition  of  the  stream  such  as  it  is  now. 

cape  VINCENT,  (X.  Y.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Cape  Vin- 
cent, N.  Y. 

Mr.  Leach.  Cape  Vincent  is  one  of  our  important  stations,  located 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  handles  the  lake  herring,  the  lake  trout,  the 
pike,  perch,  whitefish,  and  yellow  perch.  That  station,  in  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  has  been  built  up  in  efficiency  from  25  per  cent 
or  30  per  cent  to  about  80  per  cent,  mostly  through  the  assistance 
from  Congress  granting  special  appropriations  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  station,  and  also  our  discovery  of  important  fields 
where  we  might  collect  eggs.  Last  year  our  total  collection  of  eggs 
was  about  500,000,000;  in  1915  it  was  about  115,000,000. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  get  eggs  from  Canada,  too  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  some  eggs  from  Canada,  some  white- 
fish  and  lake  herring  along  the  north  snore  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  are  all  planted  in  Lake  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  all  plantea  in  the  Lake  Ontario  waters. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  do  you  mean  by  counting  e^  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  coimt  them  by  the  quart.  The  whitefish  run 
about  40,000  to  the  quart. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  e^  of  any  given  species  are  more  or  less  uniform 
in  size  and  it  makes  it  reasonably  accurate  to  count  them  by  meas- 
ured volume. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  asking  for  a  foreman  there  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  asking  for  a  foreman,  and  I  wish  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  We  feel  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  a  foreman  at  that 
station,  since  the  work  has  devolved  upon  the  superintendent  and 
two  laborers  and  the  en^neer  and  the  nremen.  During  the  fall  of 
the  year  when  we  are  making  our  collection  of  eggs  the  superintendent 
has  got  to  take  charge  of  either  the  field  or  tK  station  work.  We 
employ  about  30  or  40  men  out  in  the  field  who  collect  ^gs  and 
handle  that  work.  It  also  takes  a  force  of  5  or  6  men  at  the  station 
to  care  for  the  eggs  when  they  come  iii»put  them  in  proper  receotacles, 
and  get  them  inline  for  hatching.  There  has  been  too  mucn  work 
for  the  superintendent.  He  has  worked  from  16  to  18  hours  a  day. 
He  has  worked  so  hard  that  each  year  after  the  season  is  over  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  a  hospital  for  treatment.  Since  most  of 
our  other  stations  are  supplied  with  a  foreman,  we  think  the  work 
would  be  greatly  increased  in  efficiency  if  a  foreman  was  allowed  at 
Cape  Vincent.     We  believe  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  one  of  your  largest  stations? 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  one  of  our  largest  stations  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  efficiency  of  that  work  depends  largely  on  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  we  get  into  the  station.  If  they  are  not  prop^y 
taken  care  of  in  tne  field,  we  get  inferior  eggs  and  produce  a  reduced 
number  of  fish,  and  with  a  ^reman  there  we  coind  exercise  better 
supervision  over  the  field  operations. 

Mr.  Leach.  We  figure  that  we  have  lost  about  150,000,000  ^gs 
this  fall  because  we  could  not  get  aroimd  and  cover  the  field  property. 
We  had  no  one  to  supervise  the  work  in  the  field.  The  superintendent 
could  not  be  in  botn  places  when  the  work  was  going  on. 

CLACKAMAS,   OREO.,   AND  SUB8IDIART  STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  Clackamas,  Oreg. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  This  is  a  salmon  station  in  Oregon  that  has  to  do 
with  the  propagation  of  salmon  in  the  Columbia  River  basin.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1921  we  liberated  in  that  field  30,652,900  Chinook 
salmon,  1,539,000  Silver  salmon,  5,087,000  Chum  sahnon,  2,347,000 
shad,  142,500  black  spotted  trout,  and  4,000  eastern  brook  trout. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  asking  for  a  slight  increase,  Mr. 
O'Mallev. 

Mr.  0*Malley.  That  is  for  the  superintendent. 
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COLD  SPRINGS,    GA.,   STATION. 

Mr.  HuTcraNSON.  The  next  item  is  for  Cold  Springs,  Ga. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  one  of  the  important  bass  stations  in  the  South- 
em  States,  where  we  produce  black  bass,  sunfish,  catfish,  and  some 
other  species.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  output  was  approxi- 
mately 300,000.  The  fish  are  used  to  supply  fish  ponds  and  streams 
through  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and  territory 
around  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  the  bass  thrive  in  warm  water  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  That  is  the  large  mouth  bass.  We  produce  no  small 
mouth  bass  down  there. 

CRAIG   BROOK,  ME.,    STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  Craig  Brook,  Me.,  Station. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  one  of  our  important  stations  on  the  Maine 
coast.  That  station  handles  Penobscot  or  Atlantic  salmon.  That  is 
the  only  station  where  Penobscot  or  Atlantic  salmon  is  handled. 
TTiey  also  propagate  brook  trout,  land  locked  salmon,  and  some  of 
the  salmon  from  me  Pacific  coast.  In  1 91 7,  calendar  year,  we  brought 
about  1,000,000  humpback  salmon  eggs  across  the  country,  and  with 
those  fish  we  establisned  in  northeastern  Maine  a  run  of  Pacific  coast 
salmon.  Last  year  we  collected  upwards  of  500,000  fish,  and  two 
years  before  that  we  collected  a  like  number.  The  humpback  fish 
reach  maturity  in  two  years,  and  those  little  fish  that  we  planted 
there  in  1917  returned  two  years  later,  and  we  collected  500,000  eggs 
from  them.  They  returned  again  in  1921,  last  fall,  and  we  collect^ 
alike  number  of  eg^,  which  shows  that  they  have  been  established  on 
the  Maine  coast.  They  will  reach  a  weight  of  five  or  six  pounds  in 
two  years. 

Mr.  Moore.  Twenty-six  or  27  inches  long. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  always  return  to  their  native  stream. 

Mr.  HuTCinNSON.  There  is  a  slight  increase  asked  here  for  the 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

DULUTH  (BONN.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  Duluth  (Minn.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Duluth  is  another  important  commercial  station, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  propoxate  pike, 
perch,  lake  trout  and  whitefish.  Their  principal  operation  is  with  the 
lake  trout.  Our  output  in  1921  was  approximately  24,000,000, 
including  the  various  species  handled,  the  greater  proportion  of  which 
was  lake  trout. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Where  are  they  planted  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  In  Lake  Superior,  around  Isle  Roval  on  the  north 
shore,  and  from  Duluth  to  Keweenaw  Point  on  the  south  shore  at 
places  where  the  eggs  came  from.  In  all  our  Great  Lakes  work  our 
eggs  are  collected  iroTa  fish  that  are  to  be  sent  to  the  market.  They 
represent  a  saving,  because  if  they  are  sent  to  the  market  they  are 
lost.    Our  men  go  out  on  the  boats  and  tak«  the  eggs. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.    They  go  out  on  the  fish  tugs  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir.  The  eggs  are  sent  to  the  hatchery  and  they 
are  hatched  out. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  find  that  most  of  the  e^^  are  fertile  ? 

Mr.  liEACH.  We  fertilize  them  ourselves.  We  take  the  male  fish 
and  fertilize  the  eggs.     We  have  to  do  that  b>;  hand. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  eggs  and  the  milt  are  stripped  bv  hand. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  fertilization  of  the  lake  trout  is  about  90  per  cent. 

EDENTON,    N.    C,    STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Edenton, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  Leach.  Edenton  is  the  other  important  shad  station;  it  is 
located  on  Albemarle  Sound.     Our  principal  work  down  there  is  the 

Propagation  of  shad.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  undertaken  to 
atch  the  herring.  The  herring  is  very  valuable,  more  so  than  the 
shad.  Our  collections  of  shad  and  herring  eggs  are  upward  of 
80,000,000  each  year.  We  also  handle  a  few  olack  bass  and  sunfish. 
They  are  distributed  through  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina. 
The  shad  are  always  planted  back  on  the  spawning  ground. 

ERWIN,   TENN.,   STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Erwin,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  primarily  a  trout  station  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Tennessee.  We  also  handle  bass  and  sunfish — bass  is  a  by- 
product— our  principal  operation  there  is  in  rainbow  trout.  In  1921 
the  total  output  was  oyer  1,000,000  fish  of  various  species.  We 
supply  the  various  streams  in  eastern  Tennessee,  part  of  Kentucky, 
some  m  southern  Virginia,  and  some  in  North  Carolma. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  asking  for  a  slight  increase  in  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

FAIRPORT  (IOWA)  BIOLOGICAL   STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchison.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Fairport. 
Iowa. 

Mr.  CoKER.  The  Fairport  biological  station  is  a  station  with  very 
broad  functions.  In  the  first  place  it  engages  in  the  propagation  of 
fresh-water  mussels,  from  the  shells  of  which  practically  all  our 
pearl  buttons  are  made.  The  larger  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
originally  supported  very  abundant  natural  resources  in  fresh-water 
mussels.  They  were  seriously  depleted  in  the  early  years  of  the 
industry,  and  about  1908  this  biological  station  was  established  in 
order  that  by  artificial  propagation  tne  supply  might  be  maintained. 
It  has  been  maintained  very  generally  since  that  time.  That  in- 
dustry employs  about  20,000  people  in  the  fisheries  and  in  manufac- 
ture, and  yields  annually  products  valued  variously  at  from  $4,000,000 
to  $10,000,000,  in  different  years.  This  station  is  also  a  fish  cultural 
experiment  station,  having  very  much  the  same  function  with 
reference  to  fish  culture  as  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
with  regard  to  agriculture.     We  want  to  learn  how  to  make  ponds 
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paore  productive  of  fish,  and  we  may  learn  how  to  improve  conditions 
in  lakes  and  other  natural  bodies  of  water.  We  have  already  worked 
out  the  propagation  of  certain  kinds  of  fish  that  could  not  be  propa- 
gated before,  Ifor  instance,  the  buffalo  fish,  which  is  now  being  propa- 
gated by  the  Division  of  Fish  Culture  of  this  bureau,  at  the  rate  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  million  a  year. 

Mr.  EhcKiNSON.  I  thought  your  idea  was  to  kill  off  all  the  buffalo 
fish. 

Mr.  C  )KER.  They  are  highly  esteenaed  in  the  Mississippi  Basin. 

Mr.  DiCKiNSGN.  Where  is  Fairport  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  On  the  Mississippi  River  about  20  miles  west  of 
Davenport. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  a  great  fishing  station. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $2,100.  Is  that 
for  a  new  position  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  That  is  not  a  new  position.  That  is  to  cover  the 
increase  in  the  salary  of  the  director,  the  superintendent  of  fish 
culture,  and  the  shell  expert. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  turn  over  your  mussel  shells  to  the  factory 
there  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  No,  sir.  We  maintain  the  supply  in  the  stream,  just 
as  is  done  with  the  salmon  and  trout,  etc.  The  streams  are  under 
public  control  and  they  can  not  now  be  farmed  by  individuals. 

GLOUCESTER,    MASS.,    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Gloucester,  Mass.,  station. 
Mr.  Leach.  The  Gloucester  station  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  north  of  Boston.  It  is  a  very  important  station 
for  the  propagation  of  the  marine  species  such  as  the  cod,  haddock, 
flounder,  and  pollock.  During  1921  the  output  was  89vS,000,000 
fry.  They  obtain  the  eggs  from  the  fishermen;  by  going  out  on  the 
fishing  smacks.  The  eggs  are  sent  to  propagation  station  and  when 
hatched  the  young  fish  are  sent  back  to  the  fishing  ground  where 
they  are  deposited.  We  feel  that  the  work  with  the  flounder  has  been 
very  productive.  In  1919,  I  believe,  we  collected  almost  a  biUion 
flounder  e^s.  It  is  a  very  important  fish  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  a  marine  fish.  We  collect  the  eggs,  hatch  them 
out  and  distribute  the  fry  along  the  coast  from  Boston,  southward 
and  northward.  These  eggs  were  saved.  Otherwise  they  would 
have  gone  to  market  and  been  lost.  All  of  that  work  is  more  or  less 
conservation  work.  If  it  were  not  for  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
the  eg^  would  be  marketed  along  with  the  fish  and  destroyed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $500  in  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  do  anything  toward  the  propagation  of 
codfish  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir.  In  1921  we  distributed  50,000,000  codfish 
fry.  We  collected  208,000,000  codfish  eggs.  Some  of  those  eggs 
were  sent  to  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and  some  to  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Me.,  both  of  which  are  marine  stations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  collected  208,000,000  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  distributed  50,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  distributed  50,000,000  fry  at  the  home  station. 
The  other  eggs  were  sent  to  other  marine  stations  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  fish  a  wider  distribution. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  send  any  to  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  the  codfish  thrive  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  cod  thrives  on  the  Pacific  coast  but  it  is  a  diflferent 
-species  and  we  do  not  make  any  pretense  of  propagating  them  out 
there.  The  salmon  are  more  valuable  so  we  have  never  entered 
into  the  propagation  of  cod  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

green  lake,  me.,  station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  Green  Lake,  Me.,  station. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  situation  has  developed  at  Green  Lake 
station  that  we  want  to  call  to  your  attention  ana  to  the  attention 
of  Congress.  This  station  is  located  about  20  miles  southeast  of 
Bangor  and  4  or  5  miles  from  the  railroad  station  at  Green  Lake. 
The  property  embraces  about  820  acres  and  eight  buildings.  It  was 
established  m  1889  for  the  propagation  of  landlocked  samion.  The 
original  appropriation  and  the  special  appropriations  to  date  for  the 
purchase  or  land  and  construction  and  major  repairs,  have  aggregated 
$69,912.  During  the  5  years  from  1917  to  1921  the  average  annual 
cost  of  operation  has  been  about  $10,000.  The  water  supply  for  this 
station  is  derived  from  Rocky  Pond  through  a  flume  wmch  is  about 
6,800  feet  long,  over  a  mile  in  length.  This  flume  has  reached  such 
a  condition  now  that  it  must  be  entirely  renewed  and  very  extensive 
repairs  must  be  made  to  the  dam.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
both  will  be  anywhere  from  $20,000  to  $25,000.  Furthermore,  the 
water  supply  for  this  station  is  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  too  cold  during  the  hatching  season,  and  it  warms  up  in  the 
spring  ouite  early  and  makes  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  hold  our 
nsh,  ana  we  have  to  plant  them  early,  prematurely,  and  carry  them 
out  over  the  roads  when  they  are  at  the  very  worst.  It  costs  us  $750 
a  year  merely  for  the  cartage  of  the  fish  from  the  station  and  the 
supplies  from  the  railroad  to  the  station.  We  have  another  station 
at  Oraig  Brook,  which  has  already  been  described,  which  is  within  25 
miles  of  this.  We  can  hatch  at  Craig  Brook  all  the  trout  that  are  now 
hatched  at  Green  Lake,  and  do  it  at  very  small  additional  expense. 
We  collect  some  landlocked  salmon  eggs  at  Gfeen  Lake,  but  thev  can 
be  just  as  readily  collected  by  an  inexpensive  substation  and  hatched 
out  at  Craig  Brook.  We  carry  on  also  in  connection  with  the  Green 
Lake  station  rather  extensive  propagation  of  the  land-locked  salmon 
on  Grand  Lake  stream  in  eastern  Maine,  where  we  have  a  substation, 
a  station  subsidiary  to  Green  Lake;  but  that  substation  can  be  oper- 
ated just  as  readily  as  a  substation  to  Craig  Brook.  During  recent 
years  the  operations  at  Green  Lake  have  consisted  to  a  very  large 
extent  of  the  hatchii^  of  landlocked  salmon  whichr  were  obtain^ 
up  on  the  Fish  River  Lakes  in  northern  Maine. 

Hatching  them  at  Green  Lake  involved  carrying  the  eggs  about 
150  miles  irom  the  spawning  ground  down  to  the  hatchery,  and  then 
as  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  were  planted  in  native  waters,  it 
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involved  carrying  the  fry  about  150  miles  back  to  plant.  Now,  the 
State  of  Maine  has  a  fish  hatchery  conveniently  located  to  fish  lakes 
and  we  have  arranged  with  them  to  take  up  this  work  so  that  it  will 
not  suffer.  We  believe  Green  Lake  does  not  serve  any  good  purpose 
and  we  see  no  reason  for  operating  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  only  asking  for  a  caretaker  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  asking  for  a  caretaker  and  we  should  have  a 
caretaker  and  another  fish  culturist. 

Mr.  OuATSR.  You  can  carry  on  that  work  at  another  station 
nearby  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  to  continue  the  work  at  Grand 
Stream,  and  for  that  purpose  we  should  have  another  fish  culturist; 
instead  of  one  there  should  be  **  two,  one  to  act  as  a  caretaker,  at 
$900  each.^'     . 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  what  you  say,  I  think  this  station  should  be 
entirely  abandoned  and  the  property  sold. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  that  will  be  the  next  step  taken.  Some  of 
these  decisions  were  reached  very  hastily,  imder  the  admonition  of 
the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Oliver.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  not  reached  a  conclu- 
sion in  reference  to  this  fish  station  with  a  view  to  limiting  your 
service,  but  because  the  work  you  have  been  carrying  on  will  be  car- 
ried on  at  a  station  very  near  by  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Very  near  by,  or  by  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  OuVER.  And  the  efficiency  of  your  service  in  that  State  will 
not  be  in  any  way  impaired  if  that  station  is  abandoned  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  that  is  true,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  good 
of  maintaining  the  station  at  that  expense. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  will  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Secretary,  and  I 
think  in  all  probability  when  we  do  take  it  up  with  him  he  will  reach 
a  decision  tnat  the  station  should  be  abandoned,  and  in  that  event 
it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Congress  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  the  station  where  you  will  transfer  your  operation 
located  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  station  contains  820  acres  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  that  would  require  a  caretaker  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  there  should  be  somebody  there  to  look  out 
for  the  buildings  and  see  that  they  are  not  abused. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  not  you  get  a  man  to  look  after  the  property 
for  the  use  of  the  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  rather  doubt  it.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  do 
with  it.  However,  that  is  a  suggestion.  I  hope  you  will  not  embody 
that  sii^estion  in  your  appropnation  and  tie  us  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  had  another  case  of  that  kind  where  the  property 
was  taken  care  of  for  a  dollar  a  year;  the  man  had  the  use  of  the 
dwelling  house. 

Mr.  MooRE.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  make  such  an  arrangement, 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  tie  us  up  so  that  we  will  be  compelled  k)  make 
such  an  arrangement. 
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Mr.  Leach.  The  reason  we  want  a  fish  culturist  at  that  station  is 
because  we  could  utilize  his  services  during  the  year  for  the  collection 
of  €^gs. 

^G\  Moore.  He  can  collect  some  of  these  landlocked  salmon  eggs 
at  Green  Lake  and  transfer  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  he  would  have  to  transfer  them  250  miles  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  25  miles. 

HOMER  (>nNN.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Homer,  Minn. 

Mr.  Leach.  Homer,  Minn.,  is  primarily  a  pond  station,  and  from 
that  it  was  developed  into  a  rescue  station  where  we  have  our  head- 
quarters at  present,  for  the  rescue  of  stranded  food  fish  along  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Each  year  alon^  in  May  and  June  the 
river  rises  and  overflows  the  lowland.  The  fish  resort  to  such  places 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  As  soon  as  the  river  drops  it  leaves  a  number 
of  pools  and  lakes.  Our  m(*n  at  Homer  are  organized  into  various 
crews  and  they  go  along  the  river  with  seines  and  outfits  to  rescue 
the  fish  and  put  them  in  the  open  water.  Some  few  of  them  are  taken 
to  the  holding  station,  where  we  keep  them  for  about  a  week  in  cold, 
clear  water  and  then  send  them  out  into  various  sections  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Eastern  States  to  assist  some  of  our  States  in 
their  local  distribution. 
.   Mr.  Oliver.  How  do  you  send  them  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  send  them  in  specially  equipped  cars  similar  to 
passenger  cars,  only  the}'  are  fitted  inside  witii  compartments  which 
nold  from  100  to  140  10-gallon  cans.  Each  car  will  carry  from  10,000 
to  15,000  fish,  2  or  3  inches  long. 

The  fish  will  be  taken  to  some  central  point,  Washington,  for 
instance,  and  then  men  are  sent  out  over  the  various  roads  "with  15 
or  20  cans  each,  over  the  B.  &.O.,  west  or  east  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  They  distribute  the  fish  en  route,  giving  them  to  appli- 
cants  or  putting  them  in  the  ponds  and  streams,  as  the  case  may  oe. 

Mr.  Griffin  .  What  kind  of  fish  are  these  that  you  rescue  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  They  represent  all  kinds  of  food  fish  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  such  as  the  bass  and  sunfish,  the  buff'alo  and  the  carp,  and 
everything  that  inhabits  the  Mississippi  Valley,  except  the  destructive 
species  such  as  the  gar.     We  usually  Kill  the  destructive  species. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Do  you  include  the  catfish  among  the  destructive  fish  i 

rM.  Leach.  No,  sir;  only  fish  such  as  the  gar  and  the  dogfish. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  an}^  figures  showing  the  value  of  yourwork 
in  that  regard  and  the  number  of  fish  rescued  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  rescued  176,000,000  fish  last  year  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley.  That  includes  fish  ranging  from  2  to  3  inches  in 
length.  It  cost  about  $30,000,  or  about  18  cents  per  1,000  to  rescue 
those  fish. 

Mr.  Moore.  All  of  those  fisli  had  reached  a  size  where  they  were 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  they  reached  the  river,  so  that 
there  should  be  a  very  large  proportion  of  survivors. 

Mr.  Leach.  eJust  as  a  matter  oi  curiosity,  last  year  I  wrote  to  the 
commercial  fishermen  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  asked  them 
the  price  and  the  size  of  fish  they  were  selling  and  on  that  I  based 
my  ngures  as  to  the  cost  and  value  of  the  rescued  fish  when  they 
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reached  maturity.  I  found  out  that  if  the  work  we  were  doing  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  resulted. in  35  per  cent  of  those  fish 
reaching  the  market,  they  would  be  worth  upwards  of  $27,000,000 
in  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  it  take  four  years  to  reach  their  majority? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  it  will  take  three  years  on  the  average,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  my  figures  sufficiently  conservative. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  species  of  fish. 

KEY   WEST   (FLA.)    BIOLOGICAL   STATION. 

Mr.  Shkeve,  The  next  item  is  for  the  biological  station  at  Key 
West,  Fla.  There  is  an  increase  of  salary  there  from  $1 ,800  to  $3,000. 
I  suppose  you  will  cover  that  increase  in  your  remarks. 

Mr.  CoKER.  That  is  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  man  in  chi^rge, 
the  name  being  changed  from  **  superintendent "  to  that  of  **  director." 
That  station  was  founded  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  acquire  information  necessary  for  the 

Crotection  of  the  fish.  The  work  can  not  be  described  in  detail 
ecause  the  station  has  been  idle  almost  all  the  time.  We  had  one 
technical  man  in  charee  who  stayed  there  a  little  over  a  year.  The 
last  man  was  there  aoout  three  months.  The  personnel  originally 
began  with  the  superintendent  at  $1,500.  That  was  during  the 
period  of  construction,  and  the  title  and  pay  answered  very  well  at 
that  time.  We  had  a  superintendent  in  cnarge  of  construction.  As 
soon  as  the  most  active  construction  work  was  over  we  recommended 
to  Congress  that  the  title  be  changed  to  director,  the  usual  title  for 
the  head  of  a  biological  station  or  laboratory,  and  that  the  salary  be 
increased  very  substantially,  so  that  we  could  get  a  properly  qualified 
man.     The  salary  was  increased  to  $1,800  from  $1,500. 

At  this  time  the  University  of  Florida,  for  example,  is  paying  its 
professor  of  zoology  $3,400,  and  they  have  there  one  of  the  lower 
salary  scales.  The  responsibilities  of  this  position  are  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  head  of  a  department  in  an  ordmary  university. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  what  this  man  does  that 
you  are  speaking  of. 

Mr.  CoKER.  Well,  he  would  be  a  pioneer.  He  would  size  up  the 
situation;  he  would  study  the  fisheries  and  the  habits  and  propagation 
of  the  fishes  of  that  region,  and  would  initiate  experiments  m  the 
propagation  of  the  more  important  fishes.  He  would  carry  on  ex- 
P^mnents,  perhaps,  in  sponge  culture,  if  that  seemed  the  best  thing 
to  do,  or  in  the  propagation  of  the  spiny  lobster,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant crustacean  food  of  that  region.  His  activities  would  extend 
out  from  the  station  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  might  take  in  the 
very  important  crustacean  that  we  find  along  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Gull,  the  shrimp,  which  is  the  basis  of  very  important  industries. 
The  shrimp  is  now  being  exploited  at  a  very  high  rate  and  the  protect- 
ee measures  which  are  in  effect  seem  to  be  unnecessarily  hampering 
the  industry  without  really  accomplishing  the  desired  result.  We 
really  do  not  know  anything  about  the  history  of  the  shrimp;  it  is 
still  a  mystery. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  was  this  station  established  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  We  began  construction  in  1917. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  was  the  construction  work  completed  t 
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Mr.  CoKER.  It  has  never  been  finally  concluded.  We  have  enough 
to  operate  on.     We  have  a  good  water  system. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  this  bill  involve  any  additional  appropriation 
for  the  completion  of  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  CJoKER.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  what  you  figure  on  here  is  merely  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  Yes,  for  the  operation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  has  this  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  CoKER.  Since  1918.  We  had  a  little  work  going  from  the 
verv  beginning,  simultaneously  with  the  construction  work.  We 
had  a  young  scientific  man  there  who  did  some  important  work  with 
the  spiny  lobster,  but  it  has  been  operating  a  very  small  part  of  the 
time  oecause  we  have  not  been  able  to  hold  men  there,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  ever  will,  unless  the  salary  is  very  materially  increased. 

LEADVILLE   (COLO.)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Leadville  (Colo.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Leadville  station  is  one  of  our  important  trout  stations 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  supply  brook 
trout.  Loch  Leven  trout,  rainbow  trout,  in  the  vanous  streams  of 
Colorado  and  southern  Wyoming  and  some  adjacent  States.  We 
find  inroads  made  by  automobile  tourists  were  very  great  in  all 
trout  streams  in  all  States  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  taxing  our 
efforts  to  the  utmost  to  keep  them  supplied.  Leadville  collects  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5,000,000  or  10,000,000  brook  trout  each  year 
and  they  are  all  utilized  in  that  section  of  the  country  in  supplying 
the  streams  with  fish.  At  the  present  time  we  are  paying  $1.25  per 
thousand  to  commercial  fish  culturists  for  brook  trout  eggs  for  our 
eastern  hatcheries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  slight  increase  asked  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

LOUISVILLE    (KY.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  station. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommendation  of  the  department 
as  embodied  in  this  bill,  was  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  this  station 
has  been  quite  expensive  to  operate,  to  a  considerable- extent,  because 
there  is  no  natural  water  supply  at  the  place,  and  it  is  necessary  io 

Eump  all  the  water.  Since  this  recommendation  was  made  Mr. 
leacn  and  I  have  made  an  inspection  of  this  station,  among  othersr 
and  Mr.  Leach  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  expense  of  pumping  can  be 
very  materially  reduced;  that  by  the  installation  of  a  different  type 
of  pump  it  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  expend  such  a  Iwge 
sum  for  electric  current.  He  believed  furthermore  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  practically  double  the  output  of  this  station.  In  considera- 
tion of  that,  the  department  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  further  and  make  further  trial  of  this  station  m  the  e^ec- 
tation  of  increasing  its  efficiency  to  a  point  where  It  would  be  aaris- 
able  to  continue  its  operations. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  will  be  the  expense  attached  to  the  change  in 
the  pump  ?  r^  T 
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Mr.  Leach.  $1,000  or  $1,200. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  What  expen8e  will  that  save  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  That  ought  to  save  us  about  $500  or  $600  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  expensive  will  the  pump  be  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  will  cost  us  about  $1,000  or  $1,200. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  What  do  you  pay  for  current  now  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  About  3i  cents  per  kilowatt.  It  will  be  a  saving,, 
because  our  present  pump  is  driven  by  a  75-hor8epower  motor  which 
is  entirely  too  large.  A  lO-horsepower  motor  would  be  just  as  well. 
On  account  of  having  a  75-horsepower  motor  we  have  a  mmimum 
charge  of  $47  a  month,  and  with  a  10-horsepower  motor  our  minimum 
would  be  much  reduced.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us. 
whether  we  pump  the  water  in  two  hours  or  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  costing  us  about  $1,400  a  year  for  pumping. 

Mr.  Leach.  Another  reason  this  station  should  be  continued  is  that 
in  1918  the  cost  of  the  output  of  fish  was  $164  per  thousand.  That 
has  been  steadily  reduced  each  year,  to  $73,  $36,  and  down  to  $22.50 
for  this  year.  I  believe  in  another  year,  if  we  have  better  pumping 
equipment,  it  can  be  still  further  reduced.  The  cost  in  1918,  based 
on  bass  alone,  was  $1,380  per  thousand,  or  $1.38  apiece  for  every  bass 
distributed,  and  last  year  the  cost  was  down  to  $45,  less  than  one- 
half  cent.  There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  out- 
put, although  we  are  greatly  handicapped  with  pumping  facilities. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  facilities  have  you  near  by  for  domg  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  have  none.  We  could  supply  the  large-mouth 
black  bass  and  some  others,  but  not  the  small-mouth  bass. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Would  the  expense  of  transporting  them  from  other 
States  more  than  cover  what  you  would  expend  now  to  put  this  sta- 
tion on  an  economic  basis  ? 

Mr.  Lelach.  Probably.  Under  no  circimistances  could  we  have 
brought  to  that  station  some  100.000  small-mouth  bass  produced 
there  because  they  are  not  produced  at  any  other  station  in  sufficient 
quantity,  therefore,  Kentucky  waters  and  Indiana  waters  would  be 
minus  tne  small-mouth  bass  because  they  could  not  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Your  small-mouth  bass  do  well  in  waters  tnat  are  fed 
by  springs,  all  through  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes;  where  the  water  is  not  too  cool,  just  a  little  cooler 
in  temperature  than  the  large-mouth  bass. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  improvements  have  you  at  that  station  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  have  a  superintendent's  residence,  a  small  hatchery, 
the  foreman's  cottage,  ana  some  other  outbuildings,  possibly  of  a 
present  valuation  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  get  a  good  supply  of  water  to  this  pond  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  the  station  well  situated  for  the  work  you  are  doin^  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  centrally  located  as  a  distribution  center  for 
Kentucky  and  the  adjacent  States.  I  feel  that  if  we  had  the  money 
to  put  into  it  we  could  get  greater  efficiency,  but  we  have  been  hard 
up  for  funds  for  the  past  few  years,  and  it  has  taken  every  cent  wo 
have  had  to  maintain  ourselves. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  had  $3,600  for  1922  and  for  1923  you 
are  asking  $900.  There  is  a  note  here  which  says  that  the  remainder 
of  the  personnel  is  omitted  during  the  nonoperation  of  the  station. 
Will  you  explain  that  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  The  original  recommendation  was  to  cease  operations 
at  that  station^  at  least  for  the  time  being.  That  was  ba^ed,  as  I 
stated,  on  the  cost  of  operation  that  has  obtained  here,  laigely  as 
the  result  of  the  expense  of  pumping.  Now,  since  we  have  m^e  this 
inspection  and  Mr.  Leach  nas  oeen  so  positive  that  the  conditions 
can  be  improved,  the  department  asks  that  the  previous  personnel  be 
continued  here. 

Mr.  OuvER.  When  was  that  station  originally  established  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  was  authorized  in  1911. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  at  that  time  to  pump  the 
water  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  start. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  could  not  the  small-mouth  bass  be  supplied 
from  White  Sulphur  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  White  Sulphur  only  produces  about  100,000.  They 
do  not  produce  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  Louisville  territory. 

MAMMOTH    SPRINGS  (ARK.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  Manmioth  Springs,  Ark.,  station, 
Mr.  Leach.  Mammoth  Springs  is  another  important  small-mouth 
bass  station,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas.  We  produce 
both  large  and  small  mouth  bass,  sunfish,  and  rock  bass.  The 
station  has  been  rather  unfortunate  in  the  last  few  years,  bein^  visited 
by  a  flood  which  washed  over  the  ground  and  caused  considerable 
damage.  There  was  a  time  when  we  produced  upward  of  over 
300,000  small-mouth  bass  every  year.  During  the  past  three  years 
it  has  been  necessary  to  use  all  of  our  money  usually  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  fish  for  maintenance  and  to  building  up  the  station 
after  the  damage  done  by  the  flood.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  get 
it  back  by  production,  which  means  that  we  will  produce  upward  of 
300,000  or  400,000  small-mouth  bass  in  a  few  years,  besides  some 
150,000  or  200,000  miscellaneous  species. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  a  very  excellent  and  abundant  natural  water 
supply,  a  gravity  flow,  into  the  ponds.  We  are  entitled  to  1,200 
gallons  per  minute  from  the  spring  supply. 

MANCHESTER  (IOWA)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Manchester,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Leach.  Manchester  is  a  trout  station,  located  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Iowa,  producing  brook  trout,  rainbow  trout,  lai^ 
mouth  bass  and  small-mouth  bass,  and  rock  bass.  The  station 
usually  has  an  output  of  a  million  or  a  million  and  aiialf  fing^lingfish 
each  year.  It  supplies  the  waters  of  northeastern  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  with  trout.  The  instease  there  applies  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

NASHUA    (N.  H.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  one  of  our  trout  stations  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  where  we  produce  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  also 
a  few  small-mouth  bass  and  pike-perch.  Our  output  of  fingerlin^ 
in  1921  was  777,000,  the  output  of  fry  was  1,200,000.     The  output  is 
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sent  to  the  waters  of  southern  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  increase  asked  for  is  for  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

NEOSHO  (MO.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Neosho  (Mo.)  Station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Neosho,  Mo.,  is  a  trout  and  bass  station  located  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Missouri.  It  is  a  very  important  station, 
supplying  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  with  both  trout  and  bass. 
It  produces  rainbow  trout,  large-mouth  bass,  catfish,  rock  bass, 
small-mouth  bass,  sunfish,  and  yellow  perch.  In  1921  the  total 
output  was  248,000  fingerlings;  also  100,000  eggs  of  the  rainbow 
trout  were  shipped  to  other  stations  of  the  bureau  and  to  State 
institutions. 

NORTHVILLE  (MICH.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Northville  (Mich.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Northville  station — the  main  station — is  a  trout 
and  pond  station  from  which  we  distribute  a  good  manjr  brook  trout 
and  rainbow  trout  fry  and  also  bass  fry.  The  output  is  upward  of 
1,000,000  trout  each  year.  The  output  of  bass  varies  according  to 
the  weather  conditions.  In  favoraole  years  it  is  usually  in  the 
neighborhood  of  25,000  to  50,000  fingerlings,  and  possibly  100,000 
fry.  The  important  work  at  Northville  is  carried  on  at  our  sub- 
station at  Alpena,  and  another  station  at  Charlevoi,  Mich.,  where  we 
handle  important  commercial  species,  such  as  whitefish  and  lake 
trout. 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1922. 
alaska  agent. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  in  addition  to  what  I  said  yesterday  on  one  of  the  points 
we  have  already  covered.  It  has  to  do  with  the  Alaska  agent.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Alaska  agent  at  $2,500  should  not  be 
abolished  if  the  deputy  commissioner  in  Alaska  is  not  authorized. 
I  should  like  to  make  that  clear.  Then  in  regard  to  the  chief  tech- 
nologist, our  original  recommendation  was  for  a  new  position  at  $3,600 
and  to  retain  thepresent  position  at  $2,400. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  he  get  now? 

Mr.  Moore.  $2,400. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  would  not  be  a  promotion  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  would  be  a  promotion  if  the  new  position  were 
created. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  is  a  raise  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Our  original  recommwdation  has  been  amended 
somehow  or  other  in  the  passage  of  the  estimate  through  the  depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  question  of  increasing  salaries  is  up  to  another 
committee.  This  committee  is  ptirely  an  appropriating  committee 
and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  legislative  end  of  it. 

8828a— 22 i3 
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ORANGEBURG    (S.  C.)    STATION. 

The  next  station  is  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  one  of  our  important  bass  cultural  stations  in 
the  South.  It  produces  a  large  amount  of  black  bass,  crappie,  rock 
bass,  and  sunfish.  During  1921  our  output  was  approximately 
221,000  fingerliiiffs,  and  they  were  distributed  througnout  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  some  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Sureve.  The  increase  is  for  the  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes. 

PUGET   SOUND   (WASH.)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Puget  Sound  (Wash.)  station. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  I  included  these  stations  yesterday  in  my  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  output  of  Baker  Lake  station.  I  spoke  of  Baker 
Lake  and  substations.  They  are  operated  directly  from  the  Baker 
Lake  station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  O^Malley.  No,  sir. 

PUT   IN    BAY    (OHIO)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Put  in  Bay  (Ohio)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Put  in  Bay  station  is  located  on  Lake  Erie,  and  it  is 
one  of  our  important  commercial  stations  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
It  produces  wnitefish,  pike-perch,  and  carp.  In  1921  the  total  out- 
put of  whitefish  was  167,500,000  fry,  and  12,000,000  pike-perch  eggs, 
which  is  rather  small.  Sometimes  they  collect  as  many  as  five  or 
six  hundred  million  pike-perch  eggs.  Last  year  the  weather  condi- 
tions interfered.  They  also  had  an  output  of  63,000,000  carp  fry. 
Carp  is  considered  valuable  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

THE   CARP  INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  just  what  you  do  with  the 
carp. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  considered  very  valuable  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  ther& 
is  quite  an  industry  in  the  propagation  of  carp.  They  collect  them 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  put  them  in  ponds  of  10  to  15  acres 
where  they  hold  them  until  along  in  Septemoer. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  At  Port  Clinton,  Ohio.  They  feed  the  carp  shelled 
corn  about  in  the  same  manner  that  a  farmer  would  feed  nis  h(^. 
They  throw  it  loose  in  the  ponds  and  the  carp  root  it  out  of  the  mud 
and  eat  it.  That  hardens  the  carp  and  puts  them  in  good  shape, 
so  that  when  the  cool  weather  comes  along  in  September,  they  put 
them  in  cars  and  tanks  and  ship  them  to  the  Philadelphia  marJket 
where  they  sell  them  alive  to  the  Jewish  trade.  The  Jews  go  down 
into  the  market  and  buy  the  carp  about  the  same  as  other  people 
would  buy  live  chickens.  Sometimes  they  kill  them  at  once  and 
sometimes  they  keep  them  for  a  week  or  so  before  they  eat  them. 
They  handle  tKe  carp  very  much  the  same  as  you  handle  live  chickens. 
Therefore,   the  carp  industry  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
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from  Port  Clinton  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  amounts  to  considerable  to  the 
people  engaged  in  that  industry.  It  supplies  the  wants  of  a  certain 
class  of  people,  and  the  cost  completes  very  favorably  with  other 
cheap  food.  It  is  usually  cheap,  and  the  people  such  as  miners  and 
others  that  can  not  purchase  the  more  expensive  fish  will  utilize 
carp  and  buffalo  and  such  coarse  fish. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  carp  is  the  scavenger  of  the  waters. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  vegetable  eaters.  The  catfish  is  more  of  a 
scavenger  than  the  carp. 

Mr.  biiBEVE.  But  the  carp  are  not  very  particular  about  what 
they  eat. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  not  desirable,  of  course,  for  the  smaller 
inland  lakes. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  v(iry  highly  considered  by  that  part  of  our 
population  that  comes  from  central  Europe,  and  the  demand  for  the 
carp  is  greater  than  can  be  satisfied  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
During  certain  of  the  Jewish  holidays  the  demand  is  such  that  the 
price  of  carp  at  that  time  is  equal  to  that  of  almost  any  other  fish  in 
the  markets  At  other  times  of  the  year  it  is  cheaper,  but  the  catching 
and  the  marketing  of  the  carp  provides  a  livelihood  for  a  very  large 
number  of  people.  On  the  Illinois  River  the  fisheries  are  very 
largely  dependent  on  the  carp. 

ST.   JOHNSBURY    (VT.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  The  next  is  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  station. 

Mr.  Leiagh.  St.  Johnsbury  station  is  located  in  the  northern  part 
of  Vermont.  It  is  one  of  the  important  trout  sections  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  It  supplies  trout  for  the  White  Mountain  region  and 
also  for  the  northern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  northern  New  York, 
and  some  in  Maine.  They  handle  quite  a  variety  of  species,  such  as 
brook  trout,  lake  trout,  lockhaven,  rainbow  trout,  and  a  few  steelhead 
trout,  and  also  some  small-mouth  black  bass.  They  also  do  a  very 
important  work  over  on  Lake  Champlain  in  the  propagation  of  pike 
p»ch.  In  1921  the  total  output  of  fry  and  fingerlings,  mcluding  pike 
p«rch,  was  approximately  24,500,000,  and  the  total  output  of  eggs 
was  31,000,000,  most  of  which  was  pike  perch.  The  season  of  1921 
was  very  poor  for  pike  perch,  owing  to  the  weather  conditions  on 
Lake  Champlain.  In  a  good  year  they  sometimes  collect  two  or 
three  hundred  million  pike-perch  eggs  at  our  Swan  ton  hatchery,  which 
is  an  auxiliary  to  the  St.  Jonnsbury  station.  We  find  the  automobile 
tourists  are  making  great  inroads  on  the  fisheries  throughout  the 
White  Mountain  r^on  and  in  the  forest  reserves,  and  it  is  taxing  our 
resources  to  keep  the  streams  supplied. 

The  increase  here  applies  to  the  salary  of  the  superintendent. 

SAN    MARCOS    (TEX.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  San  Marcos  (Tex.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  San  Marcos  is  one  of  our  important  bass  stations  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  They  handle  a  large  number  of  black  bass,  crap- 
pie,  rock  bass,  and  sunfish.  In  1921  the  total  output  of  fingerlings 
was  409,000.  Thev  are  supplied  mostly  to  streams  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  southern  Oklahoma  and  eastern  Louisiana.  The  increase 
applies  to  the  salary  of  the  superintendent. 
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SARATOGA    (WYO.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Saratoga  (Wyo.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Saratoga  is  one  of  our  important  trout  stations  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  They  handle  the  olack  spotted  trout,  brook 
trout,  and  rainbow.  A  couple  years  ago  Congress  gave  us  a  special 
appropriation  fdr  the  purpose  of  openmg  up  a  substation  on  Lost 
Creek  and  Sage  CrecK.  Last  year  we  collected  approximately 
3,000,000  rainbow  trout  eggs  out  there  that  were  wortn  $2  a  thou- 
sand, making  a  total  of  $6,000.  The  work  has  been  very  valuable 
in  supplying  that  section  of  country  with  trout. 

STATEMENT   SHOWING    DISTRIBUTION   OF   FISH   TO   STATES. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
figures  you  aye  giving  us  as  to  the  distribution  in  the  different  States 
to  insert  a  shojt  statement  showing  the  total  distribution  of  fish  in 
the  different  States.  In  other  words,  we  can  gather  from  that  just 
how  general  was  the  demand  and  how  well  you  are  prepared  to  supply 
that  demand. 

Mr,  MooRE.  That  is,  the  total  number  of  fish  without  reference  to 
the  species  ? 

Mr,  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr,  Moore,  That  statement  can  be  supplied. 

Mr,  Leach.  We  have  here  a  statement  showing  the  total  output 
of  the  various  species  and  the  number  of  fish  distributed;  do  you 
want  it  by  States  ? 

Mr,  Oliver.  Yes;  not  by  stations,  but  by  States. 

Mr,  MooRE.  We  will  insert  that  information  in  the  record. 


Summary^  by  States  and  species ,  of  the  distribution  offish  and  fish  eggs  dwring  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30, 1921, 

[Eggs  are  denoted  by  an  asterisk  (*);  Try  by  a  dagger  (f);  all  others  are  flngerlings  and  yearlings.] 


Alabama: 

Black  bass. 

Carp 

Cattish 

Crappie 

Rock  bass.. 

Sunfish 

Alaska: 


Sockeye  salmon . 


Arizona: 

Brook  trout. 
Catfish. 


Crappie 

Rainbow  trout. 

Rock  bass 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch , . 
Arkansas: 


Black  bass. 

Catfish 

Crappie.,.. 


tl53, 550 

46, 565 

45 

2,240 

1,900 

4,000 

45,300 

♦350,000 

t30,761,000 

26, 977, 500 

73,000 

1,200 

2,775 

37,000 

200 

1,000 

300 

t39,000 

24,461 

5,620 

6,520 


Arkansas — Continued . 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Smallmouth  black  baasj 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

California: 

Chinook  salmon \ 

Rainbow  trout 

Steelhead  salmon 

Colorado: 

Black  bass 

Blackspotted  trout 

Brook  trout | 

Loch  Le ven  trout 

Lake  trout 


Rainbow  trout. 


Sunfish 

Connecticut: 
Black  bass. . 
Brook  trout. 


49,061 

10,140 

t25,500 

2,639 
20,120 

1,000 

♦3,000,000 

4,593,400 

♦25,000 

♦20,000 

9,725 

t868,500 

t27,O00 

2,004.050 

34,000 

24,000 

♦200,000 

62,500 

600 

2,3^ 
135,600 
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Connecticut — Continued. 

Catfah 2,400 

Pike  perch tl50,000 

Rainbow  trout 13,000 

Delaware: 

Pike  perch t500,000 

District  of  Columbia: 

Rainbow  trout 13, 500 

Shad t800,000 

Florida: 

Blackbaae 2,450 

Sunfish 400 

Geoif^: 

T>i     vu.                         /  t82,500 

Black  baas |  '45;  405 

Brook  trout. , 38,000 

Catfish 3,060 

Crappie 300 

Rainbow  trout 70,000 

Rock  bass 100 

Sunfiah .37,250 

Warmbuthbass 100 

Idaho: 

Blackapotted  trout. . .  .|  *^j  ^ 

Brook  trout 29,275 

Landlocked  salmon. . . .  *15, 000 

Rainbow  trout |  *^^'  ^ 

WKi*^fi-i.                       /  *500;000 

^^^^^ \  t500,000 

nUnois: 

Blackbaas 8,741 

Brook  trout 500 

Buffalofish 141, 653 

Carp 125,211 

Catfiflh 1,546,730 

Crappie 148, 204 

Drum 175 

Lake  trout ^10,000 

Pike  and  pickerel 410 

Pike  perch 250 

Rainbow  trout 1,000 

Rock  baas.... 900 

Sunfiah 208,350 

Whitefiah ^2, 000, 000 

White  baaa 2,510 

YeUowperch 100 

Miacellaneous  fiahee. . .  16, 390 

Indiana: 

Blackba«, {  tl2,000 

B^ktrout {  ^24,000 

Carp 25 

Catfiah 1,980 

Crappie 1,040 

Rainbow  trout 18,500 

Rockbaaa 600 

Small  -  mouth      black 

basB 12,900 

Sunfiah 2,760 

YeUowperch 2,275 

Iowa: 

Blackbaae 44,797 

Brook  trout 11, 775 


Iowa— Continued . 

Buffalofish {^^^^57' 

Cam  )t42,718; 

Catfiah 3,272, 

Crappie 6,405, 

Drum 2, 

Lake  trout *50, 

Pike  perch 37, 

r  *64 

Rainbow  trout K  ^ 

Rockbaaa 47, 

Small  -  mouth      black 

baaa 1, 

Sunfiah 5,230, 

Whitebaaa 9, 

YeUowperch 223, 

Miacellaneoua  fiahea. . .  3, 487, 
Kanaaa: 

Blackbaae 

Catfiah 

Rainbow  trout 1> 

Sunfidi 

Yellow  perch 

Kentucky:     . 

Blackbaae |  ^^^ 

Buffalo  fiah 107,' 

Carp 44, 

Catfiah 673, 

Crappie 172, 

Pike  perch 4, 

Rainbow  trout 

Rockbaaa 4, 

Small  -  mouth  black    \  tl46, 

base /  2, 

Sunfiah 131, 

\Miite  baaa 

Yellow  perch |  '  '  |' 

Ix>uiHiana: 

Black  baas 

Buffalofish {t40,040, 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Maine: 

Atlantic  salmon |  +1,387, 

{*256 
tl  730 

Flounder  (winter) +841,'  235.' 

lAko  trout *.'0, 

f  *^^75, 

landlocked  salmon \  +208. 

I  108, 

Pollock \\\,m^. 

Rainbow  trout t26. 

Smelt t7.000, 

Sockeye  salmon \\1^ 

Maryland : 

Blackbaas 4, 

Brook  trout IS, 

Catfish 1, 

Chinook  salmon 2, 


000 
590 
000 
902 
437 
468 
120 
000 
560 
500 
500 
000 

500 
707 
410 
175 
105 

240 
250 
625 
200 
800 

000 

675 

350 

715 

400 

400. 

000 

500 

775 

000 

500 

750 

800 

000 

200 

1.50 
000 
150 
%0 
530 

000 
280 
890 
930 
000 
000 
000 
115 
400 
000 
000 
000 
500 

350 
700 
500 
oOO 
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Maryland — Continued. 

(rappie 2,180 

laVeherrinj? *300,000 

lake  trout *4,000 

Pik e  perch *  1 ,  000, 000 

T,  .   ,        ^      ^                f  *150,000 

Hainl)0\\  trout <  37  750 

Pock  bas^ 'am) 

Phad t7. 436,  250 

Sunfii^h 4,2r>0 

Whitcfish 'lOO,  000 

Yellow  perch {^''''"'I^S 

Maseachusetta: 

Black  bass 550 

Brook  trout 257,  525 

(^arp 100 

Catfish 7,400 

.,    ,  r*208, 800, 000 

^  ^ \tl75,  341, 000 

Flounder  (pole) *19, 410, 000 

Flounder  (winter) t848, 993, 000 

XT  ,,   ,  rnss,  940, 000 

"^^^^ it271,880.000 

Pike  perch t725, 000 

Pollock t443,160,000 

t>  •  u       *      ♦  /  *50,000 

Rainbow  trout <  99  qoq 

Small-mouth        black 

ba«8 tl2,000 

Sunfish 180 

Michigan : 

Black  bass 16, 400 

Black-spotted  trout. . .  *10, 000 

n      u*       *                      /  t264,000 

Brooktrout |  ^500,375 

Carp 200 

Catfish 6,950 

Crappie 640 

T    ,     *      ^                      /  *1,000,000 

Lake  trout |  tH875,000 

Landlocked  salmon ....  *10,  OCO 

jy.,            ,  /*277. 250, 000 

P^^^^P^^^ i     t8,040;0{0 

Rainbow  trout |    .      'g^"  ^^^ 

Rock  bass 600 

Small-mouth        black 

bass 19,351 

Smelt *400.000 

Steel-head  salmon t23,  810 

Sunfish 1,675 

.^^.^  «  u  /  *20,000,000 

W^^tefish I  t29,5O0!00O 

Yellow  perch 1,200 

Minnesota: 

Black  bass 153,765 

Brooktrout 78,820 

Buffalo  fish 30.175 

Carp 1,190,320 

Catfish 10.746,580 

Oappie 15, 929,  225 

Drum 19,405 

T    1     .      *  /        t670.000 

Lake  trout <  '  oq  qqo 

Pike  and  pickerel 175, 040 

Pike  perch t2,  500,  000 


Minnesota — Continued. 

Rrainbow  trout 56, 400 

Small-mouth        black 

bass Xm 

Steelhead  salmon *70. 000 

Sunfish.. 11,727.380 


White  bass. 

Whitefish 

Yellow  perch 

Miscellaneous  fishes. . . 
Mississippi: 

Black  bass | 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

Missouri: 

Black  bass 

Buffalo  fish 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Drum 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass.., 

Small-mouth  black 
bass 

Sunfish 

White  bass 

Yellow  perch 

Miscellaneous  fishes — 
Montana: 

Black  bass < 

Black-spotted  trout... •{ 

Brook  trout i 

Catfish 


Grayling. 


Rainbow  trout — 

Steelhead  salmon. 
Nebraska: 

Black  bass 

Brook  trout 

Rainbow  trout  — 
Nevada: 

Rainbow  trout — 

New  Hampshire: 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 


I4kke  trout. 


Landlocked  salmon 
Pike  perch. .. 


....{ 


6.990 

tioo.ooo 

4.912.812 
527.080 

ties.  500 

37,640 

M 

2.4fi0 

L344 

5.000 

300 

49,030 

100 

21. 3tU 

8,395 

19.6S4 

269.638 

130.670 

420 

470 

59.329 

4.125 

2.260 
51.680 

m 

768 
480 

1,350 

♦350,000 

t854. 000 

522,500 

♦20a  000 

436, 175 

1,600 

tL  400, 000 

*225,000 

t260,000 

758,000 

*75, 000 

1,000 

t32  900 

39.000 

43.000 

♦60,000 
23,000 

+381,000 

619,52J 

4,600 

*25,000 

tl2,000 

1,400 

♦20,000 

5,850 

♦2,000,000 

t500,000 
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New  Hampehire — Continued. 

Rainbow  trout 

Smallmouth  black  bass 

Steelhead  salmon 

Whitefish 

New  Jersey: 

Black  bass 

Brook  trout '. 

Catfisb 

Crappie 

«.u  u  f    ♦1,000,000 

Pike  perch |    tMSoioOO 

Rainbow  trout 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

New  Mexico: 

Black  bass 

Blackspotted  trout 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Rock  bass 

Sunfiah 

Yellow  perch 

New  York: 

Black  bass 

Blackspotted  trout 

Brook  trout 


33,000 

tl4, 200 

545 

♦250,000 

4,040 

7,400 

600 

400 


4,000 

4,800 

100 

900 

t73,500 

492,000 

3,600 

3,755 

1,400 

1,400 

100 


12,490 

♦10,000 

t446,000 

42,000 

100 

7,200 

750 


Landlocked  salmon.. 


•{ 


Carp.... 

Catfish. 

Crappie 

T   ,     ,      .  /♦121,210,000 

Lake  herring [  ^g^;  g^oloOO 

♦1,510,000 

Lake  trout {        t456,000 

5,550 

♦125,000 

4,000 

♦526,000 

no,  495, 800 

♦10,000 

t65,100 

1,900 

♦199,000 

2,500 

♦59,300,000 

t41,100,000 

YelW  perch j  ^''''^^?S2 

North  Carolina: 


Pike  perch. 


Rainbow  trout. 


Steelhead  salmon. 


Whitefish. 


3,700 


Black  bass. 


t5,500 

102, 580 

253,500 

950 


Brook  trout 

Crappie 

Glut  herring t43, 815, 000 

Rainbow  trout 453, 100 

Rock  baas 11,200 

Shad tl5, 756, 000 

Smallmouth  black  baas  1, 635 

Striped  bass t20,184,000 

Sunfish 27,520 

North  Dakota: 

Blackbass 6,380 

Carp 5 

Catfish 800 

Crappie 500 

Rockbass 400 


Ohio: 

Blackbass 14,380 

Brooktrout t33,000 

Buffalo  fish 1,000 

Carp t63,325,000 

Catfish 6,375 

Crappie 1|  800 

Pike  perch n2, 600,000 

Rainbow  trout tlO,  000 

Rockbass 600 

Smallmouth  black  bass  6, 300 

Sunfish 10,570 

(♦30,640,000 
tl67,500,000 
tsoolooo 
300 
Oklahoma: 

Blackbass 2,720 

Catfish 2,250 

Crappie 4,350 

T>  •  u      *      f               /  *100,000 

Rainbow  trout |  ^'.^ 

Rockbass 1,350 

Sunfish 2,000 

Yellow  perch 2, 200 

Oregon: 

Black-spotted  trout ...  101 ,  500 

Brooktrout 4,000 

nu-       u     1                    /  *3,650,000 

V    Chinook  salmon |  10. 682]  900 

r  ^^604  940 

Rainbow  trout |  im\5O0 

Shad t2,347,200 

Silver  salmon 417, 050 

Steelhead  aahnon 1, 316, 000 

Pennavlvania: 

Black  bafl» 24,870 

c      V*      ♦                   /  t3,000 

Brooktrout [  ^{^',^^r^ 

Carp 85 

Catfish 11,600 

Chinook  salmon 10, 000 

Crappie 3,050 

Lake  herring *a5. 000, 000 

Lake  trout *50, 000 

landlocked  salmon....  *10,000 

Pike  perch t2. 174, 200 

Rainbow  trout 396, 701 

Rock  bafis 200 

Small-mouthed    black 

bass ,  125 

Steelhead  salmon *55, 000 

Sunfish 11,800 

WTiitefish *10,000,000 

Yollow  perch 1, 175 

Rhode  Island: 

Blackbass 150 

Brooktrout 23.000 

Flounder  ( winter^ t78, 432, 000 

Small-mouthed    black 

ba^ t5,500 

South  Carolina: 

Blackbass 117,875 

Crappie 300 

Rain  now  trout 16, 000 

Sunfish 5,000 
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S'outh  Dakota: 

Blac'k  bass 

Brook  trout 

CatfiBh 

(rappie 

I.ocn  Lev  en  trout. 

lAke  trout 

Rainbow  trout. . . 

Suufish 

Tennessee: 


Black  baas 

Brook  trout — 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Rainbow  trout. 


Kockbass 

Small-mouthed 
baas 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

Texas: 

Black  bass 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Rock  bass 

Sunfish 

Utah: 

Black-spotted  trout 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Lake  trout 

Rainbow  trout 

Whitefish 

Vermont: 


black 


Brook  trout. 


■{ 


Lake  trout. 


Pike  perch < 

Landlocked  salmon — 


Rainbow  trout. 
Steelhead  salmon . 

Yellow  perch 

Virginia: 

Black  bass 


Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Shad 

Small-mouthed    blackf 

ba88 \ 

Sunfish 

Yoliow  perch < 


3,850 

379, 100 

400 

375 

2,000 

5,000 

84.110 

SCO 

t86,000 

23,955 

13,935 

5,100 

4,050 

♦55,000 

171,000 

8,900 

3,530 

15,200 

900 

257, 370 

70,350 

5,904 

320 

74, 872 

91,300 

188,300 

2,250 

♦50,000 

161,000 

tioo,ooo 

t591,400 

89,200 

♦25,000 

t38, 300 

4,900 

♦14,700,000 

tl3,150,000 

♦20,000 

6,000 

7,200 

♦25,000 

6,320 

♦12,000,000 

t2, 600, 000 

tl5,000 

24,063 

118, 350 

1,300 

160 

t500,000 

279,600 

10, 660 

t6,  452, 925 

t88,500 

100 

8.225 

t  74, 113,1)00 

300 


Washington: 

Black  spotted  trout.. 

Brook  trout 

Chinook  salmon I 

Chum  salmon < 

Rainbow  trout < 

Silver  salmon \ 

Sockcj'e  salmon 

Steelhead  salmon < 

West  Virginia: 

Black  bass | 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Rainnow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Smallmouth     black  f 

bass \ 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 


^100,000 
t9,000 
79,700 

*:^oo,ooo 

*130,000 

17.491,965 

t7, 000, 000 

19,436,400 

*75,000 

3,000 

tfiOO,000 

6,069,100 

+8,000,000 

3,457,000 

*49,000 

tl5,000 

1,603,530 

t6,000 

8,212 

212,815 

8,100 

2,700 

181,100 

175 

tl2,000 

3,100 
800 


Wisconsin: 
Black  bass. 


Brook  trout 

Buffalo  fish 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Drum 

Ijikc  trout^ 

F4ke  and  pickerel . . . 
Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

Sunfish 

White  bass 

Whitefish 

Yellow  perch 

Miscellaneous  fishes. 

Wyoming: 

Black  bass % . 


Black  spotted  trout.. 


Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Loch  Leven  trout, 
l^ke  trout 

Rainbow  trout. .  . 

Smelt 


171.990 

+103,000 

655. 3f 5 

799,520 

2.009,104 

18,580,500 

14,470,840 

11,960 

t5l2,0fK) 

15,000 

.322, 130 

t5, 000, 000 

t29,noo 

150,190 

12.687,M6 

0,020 

♦28,760,000 

1,012,230 

904.110 


8,6fi0 

noo.ooo 

t2, 044, 900 

182,300 

♦100.000 

302,400 

5,900 

28.000 

20.150 

♦309,800 

327.000 

♦200,000 
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Canada: 

Blackspotted  trout ....  *200. 000 

Rainbow  trout *280. 000 

Whitefiflh ♦30,000,000 

France: 

Rainbow  trout *150,000 

Hawaii: 

Rainbow  trout *25,000 


Mexico: 

Black  base 600 

Yellow  perch 500 

Switzerland: 

Lake  trout *50, 000 

Rainbow  trout *60,000 


8PEARFISH   (S.   DAK.)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Spearfish  (S.  Dak.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Spearfish  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  HfiDs 
region.  It  is  strictly  a  trout  station.  The  output  is  distributed 
tlm>ughout  South  Dakota,  sofne  few  in  Nebraska  and  in  Wyoming. 
The  species  handled  are  the  brook  trout,  lockleven  trout,  and  rainbow 
trout.     In  1921  the  total  output  was  720,000  trout  fingerlings. 

SPRINGVILLE   (UTAH)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Springville  (Utah)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Springville  is  also  a  trout  station.  They  distribute 
their  output  in  Nevada,  Utah,  southern  Idaho,  and  some  of  the  other 
adjacent  States.  They  handle  mostly  black  spotted  trout,  brook 
trout,  rainbow  trout,  and  a  few  whitefish.  The  whitefish  eggs  are 
collected  from  species  foimd  in  Bear  Lake,  Idaho.  We  established 
a  little  hatchery  up  there  and  found  we  were  very  successful  in 
collecting  the  eg^  during  the  fall  of  the  year  and  holding  them  all 
winter  and  releasmg  the  fry  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  the  lake. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  similar  to  the  Lake  Erie  whitefish  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  thev  are  smaller  than  the  Lake  Erie  whitefish. 
I  suppose  they  weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  half  apiece. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  a  different  species. 

Mr.  Leach.  We  released  600,000  fry  in  1921,  there  is  an  important 
commercial  industry  there  in  the  whitefish. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  at  the  Bear  Lake  station  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes;  at  Bear  Lake  proper,  the  hatchery  is  a  sub- 
station operated  from  Springville.  They  send  their  men  up  there 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  do  the  work. 

PRIVATE  JOHN  ALLEN   STATION,   TUPELO,   MISS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  the  Private  John  Allen  Station,  Tupelo, 
Miss. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  special  case  and  involves  a 
matter  of  policy.  The  Private  John  Allen  Station  was  established 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  1901.  During  the  past  five  years  it  has  pro- 
duced on  an  average  about  361,000  large-mouth  black  bass  annually, 
at  a  cosft  of  an  average  of  $6,614  annuallv.  It  is  operating,  therefore^ 
considering  its  output,  at  a  reasonably  low  cost,  but  we  nave  found 
that  the  otate  of  Mississippi,  which  received  over  one-half  of  the 
products  of  this  station  has  no  laws  whatever  for  the  protection  of 
the  fish.  The  State  has  washed  its  hands  of  the  matter  by  turning 
it  over  to  the  counties  and  the  counties  have  done  nothing,  n 
black-bass  fishing  is  permitted  during  the  spawning  season,  it  is 
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possible  bj  taking  two  or  three  pairs  of  the  spawning  fish  to  prac- 
tically oflraet  anything  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  planting.  The 
question  is  what  shall  we  do  with  that  station  under  those  circum- 
stances. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  the  power;  in  fact,  he  is 
directed  by  the  provisions  of  the  sundry  civil  act  of  1918  to  expend 
no  money  for  fisn  culture  in  States  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  fish 
are  not  properly  protected.  So  that  he  would  have  power  to  close 
this  station;  in  fact,  he  is  commanded  to  close  it.  If  he  did  close  it, 
however,  any  saving  that  would  be  effected  would  not  be  reflected 
in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  ^HREVE.  What  is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  property 
involved  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  are  about  28  acres  of  low-lying  land  of  which 
about  two-thirds  has  been  improved  for  our  purposes.  We  have  a 
number  of  ponds  there  for  the  rearing  of  the  black  bass  and  there  is 
room  for  the  creation  of  additional  ponds.  The  land  is  so  low,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  require  a  httle  filling  at  some  places  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  to  drain  the  ponds,  when  necessary,  into  the  existing 
drainage  systems.  There  is  no  natural  water  supply.  We  get  our 
water  supply  from  welb,  of  which  we  have  about  eight,  and  are 
using  about  four  or  five.  Our  pumping  expense  is  not  very  high. 
The  station  is  operating  on  the  whole  rather  economically,  and  if  we 
-could  increase  our  pond  area  there,  possibly  the  unit  cost  of  production 
of  the  fish  mi^ht  be  further  reduced.  If  we  close  this  station,  I  think 
it  should  be  closed  only  during  the  time  necessary  to  secure  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi  proper  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  fish. 
If  we  are  going  to  produce  and  distribute  black  bass,  then  this  station 
should  not  be  permanently  abandoned. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  the  Budget  Bureau  has  taken  care  of  the 
situation  inasmuch  as  they  have  only  recommended  $900,  and  I 
suppose  that  would  be  for  a  caretaker. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  station  is  closed  it  will  mean  we 
will  not  be  able  to  distribute  more  than  a  few  thousand  fish  in  that 
section. 

Mr.  Ouver.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  the  extent  that  would 
impair  your  ability  to  serve  the  adjacent  territory. 

Mr.  Leach.  Last  year  the  output  of  the  Tupelo  station  represented 
m  carloads  of  fish.  If  we  had  to  bring  those  fish  in  from  the  upper 
Mississippi  Vallej  and  distribute  them  it  would  cost  us  approximately 
$15,000,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  the 
station.  The  cost  oi  operating  the  station  in  1921,  including  the 
salaries,  was  $6,800.  If  50  per  cent  of  those  fish  are  distributed  in 
Mississippi,  it  would  still  mean  that  it  would  cost  us  $7,500  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  other  States — Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  parts  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Georgia. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  is  reallv  a  distributing  point  for  other  States? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  dispense  with  the 
station  if  we  are  going  to  distribute  fish  in  those  other  States. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Its  location  enables  you  at  a  nominal  cost  to  make  the 
distribution  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  parts  of  Georgia, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  Mississippi 
and  I  can  well  understand  that  if  you  are  supplying  these  other  States 
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from  that  station  that  do  protect  their  fish,  if  you  should  shut  down 
the  station  you  would  be  compelled  to  bring  tnem  a  longer  distance, 
and  perhaps  in  the  end  it  mignt  be  extravagance  to  shut  the  station 
<iown. 

Mr.  Moore.  About  40  or  45  per  cent  of  the  output  of  that  station 
goes  to  States  other  than  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Would  not  the  purpose  joxi  have  in  mind  be  served 
if  you  should  denjr  distribution  to  Mississippi  until  you  are  assured 
that  some  protection  will  be  given  to  the  fisn  that  you  distribute. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Leach.  It  does  not  seem  right  to  discontinue  distributing 
tish  in  the  other  States  simply  because  Mississippi  does  not  enact  a 
law  tojorotect  the  fish. 

Mr.  (Jliver.  If  your  efforts  are  dissipated  on  account  of  laws  that 
give  no  protection  to  the  fish,  then  by  withholding  the  distribution 
there  until  they  can  give  protection,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  serve 
the  purpose  and  not  deny  the  distribution  to  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Leach.  Probably  30  per  cent  of  the  fish  from  the  Tupelo 
station  are  sent  to  Alabama,  and  that  would  mean  that  Alabama 
would  be  short  that  many  fish. 

WASHINGTON    (D.  C.)   CENTRAL   STATION   AND  AQUARIA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Washington  (D.  C.)  central  station  and 
aquaria.  You  had  in  1922,  $3,540  and  you  are  asking  for  $4,040  for 
1923.  I  take  it  that  is  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  super- 
intendent ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  do  at  this  station? 

Mr.  Leach.  At  the  central  station  we  have  an  exhibit  of  fish, 
including  many  of  the  various  species  handled  by  the  Government. 
Aside  from  that  the  superintendent  has  charge  of  the  work  at  Bryans 
Point  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  the  production  of  shad  and  yellow 
perch. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  near  Mount  Vernon  % 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  we  also  make  considerable  distribution  from 
this  station  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  waters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  use  this  station  as  a  distributing  point  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  a  distributing  center  for  this  section  of  the 
country;  yes,  sir.  We  bring  in  eggs  from  various  places  and  when 
they  are  natched  and  ready  to  be  distributed  we  send  them  out  to 
the  different  streams. 

WHITE    SULPHUR    SPRINGS    (W.  VA.)    STATION, 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  White  Sulphur  Springes  (W.  Va.)  station, 
Mr.  Leach.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  is  one  of  our  trout 
stations.  It  distributes  principally  orook  trout  and  rainbow;  also, 
somewhat  as  a  by-product,  they  propagate  crappie  and  rock  bass 
and  small-mouth  bass.  In  1921  the  total  output  of  fingerling  trout 
was  1,500,000,  and  in  addition  to  that  126,000  bass  were  distributed. 
The  fish  are  planted  in  the  waters  of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  parts  of  Virginia. 
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WOODS   HOLE  (MASS.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Woods  Hole  (Mass.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Woods  Hole  is  a  marine  station,  handling  principally 
cod  and  flounder  and  sometimes  the  mackerel.  In  1921  the  total . 
output  of  cod  and  flounder  fry  amounted  to  919,000,000.  That  sta- 
tion is  a  fair  example  of  what  we  can  do  when  Congress  gives  us 
suflBcient  funds.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  fire  destroyed  our  machine 
shop  and  work  shop,  and  it  looked  like  it  was  going  to  cripple  us  for 
a  wnile,  but  Congress  gave  us  an  appropriation  of  $65,000.  We  recon- 
structed the  machme  shop,  moved  our  boiler  room,  and  generally 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  station,  so  that  this  year  we  were  able 
to  save  200  tons  of  coal,  and  in  a  number  of  years  it  will  undoubtedly 
pay  for  itself  and  will  also  mean  that  the  station  will  be  in  a  position 
to  nandle  more  ^gs  and  fish. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  slight  increase  there  is  for  the  superintendent, 
I  siippose  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

WYTHEVILLE    (VA.)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  the  Wytheville  (Va.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Wytheville  is  a  trout  station  handling  principally 
the  rainbow  trout,  a  few  brook  trout,  and  also  some  bass,  crappie, 
rock  bass,  and  small-mouth  bass.  In  1921,  the  total  output  of  finger- 
lings  was  390,000,  also  500,000  pike-perch  fry  were  distributed  from 
the  station,  and  110,000  eggs,  mostly  rainbow  trout. 

YES   BAY    (ALASKA)   HATCHERY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Yes  Bay  (Alaska)  hatchery. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  our  large  salmon  hatchery  located  in 
southeastern  Alaska  about  30  miles  from  Ketchikan.  The  output 
of  that  station  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  10,260,000  fingerlings. 
I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  this  station  gener^y  has  an 
output  of  35  to  72  millions,  but  we  have  had  to  close  down  partially, 
trymg  to  get  it  back  to  a  proper  state  of  repair. 

STEAMER    *' ALBATROSS." 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  steamer  Albatross,  You  are 
asking  for  the  same  appropriation  that  you  had  last  year,  $6,750. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  steamer  Albatross  in  commission  now  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  She  is  laid  up  at  present. 

Mr.  Shreve.  She  was  laia  up  during  last  year  for  a  time.  She  is 
officered  by  the  Navy,  is  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  She  is  manned  and  officered  by  the  Navv. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  have  about  80  or  90  men  on  that  vessel? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  thinK  the  naval  personnel  is  about  75  or  80  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  how  long  a  time  will  this  vessel  be  laid  up? 

Mr.  MooRE.  She  will  be  laid  up  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  prob- 
ably for  the  most  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  the  men  still  aboard  this  vessel  ? 
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Mr.  MboRE.  The  Navy  men  have  been  taken  oflf  and  we  have  her 
at  one  of  our  stations  wnere  she  is  being  looked  after  by  our  station 
personnel.    She  is  tied  up  at  Woods  Hole. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  expect  you  will  not  use  her  until  way  *in 
the  summer  of  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  use  that  ship  lai^ely  for  scientific  purposes  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  ship  is  used  for  scientific  purposes,  for  carrying 
on  surveys  of  the  offshore  fishing  groimds  and  investigations  oi  the 
sea  with  respect  to  the  distribution  and  habits  of  the  marine  fishes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  there  is  no  material  expense  now  in  connection 
with  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Will  the  Navy  operate  this  ship  for  you  next  summer  ? 

^.  Moore.  They  will  operate  the  ship  for  us  when  we  get  ready  to 
operate  her.  There  has  been  a  large  accumulation  of  material  as  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  this  ship,  and  that  material  is  now  being 
worked  up  or  will  be  worked  uj),  and  imtil  we  get  that  oflf  our  hands 
and  can  clear  the  decks  there  is  no  use  in  nutting  the  ship  in  con- 
mission  again  and  requiring  the  services  of  a  Navy  crew  and  spending 
money  for  coal  and  general  maintenance. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  the  ship  in  good  condition  to  go  to  sea  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  It  is  an  extraordinary  wiip.  She  was  built 
about  1885  and  her  hull  is  now  in  practically  as  good  condition  as  it 
was  when  she  was  built.  Of  course,  we  have  had  to  replace  a  few 
plates,  but  she  was  built  of  Swedish  iron,  a  material  which  is  hardly 
obtainable  for  such  purposes  now,  and  that  material  resists  the 
action  of  the  seawater  very  much  better  than  steel  does.  If  she  had 
been  a  steel  ship  she  would  have  been  condemned  years  ago.  She  is 
now  in  excellent  condition. 

STEAMER    '^OANNET/' 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  is  the  steamer  Gannet,  and  your  estimate  is 
the  same  as  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  ♦ 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  Oannet  doing  now? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  Gannet  is  used  in  connection  with  our  marine 
station  in  Maine,  at  Booth  Bay  Harbor,  in  the  collecting  of  eggs  and 
brood  fish,  and  distributing  the  products  of  the  station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  she  is  in  operation  now? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

STEAMER  "halcyon/* 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  the  steamer  Halcyon. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  Halcyon  is  emploved  in  connection  with  the 
Woods  Hole  station  for  somewhat  similar  purposes,  and  also  at  odd 
times  during  the  year  she  carries  on  the  investigations  in  the  coastal 
waters. 

STEAMER  ''PHALAROPE." 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  the  steamer  PJialarope. 
Mr.  Moore.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  PJuuarope. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Is  she  in  commission  now? 
Mr.  Moore.  Yes.     She  has  not  a  full  personnel  now. 
Mr.  Shreve.  She  was  laid  up  for  a  while  a  year  or  so  ago  ? 
Mr.  MooEE.  Yesi.    We  utilize  these  men  of  the  crew  for  other  pur- 
poses around  our  stations  when  the  ships  are  not  actively  at  work. 

OFFICERS    AND    CREW    OF    VESSELS    FOR    ALASKA .  FISHERIES    SERMCE. 

Mr.  SiiKEVE.  We  now  come  to  the  item  **for  officers  and  crew  of 
vessels  for  Alaska  fisheries  service. ^^  Your  appropriation  for  1922: 
was  $26,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $31,630  for  1923.  Will  you  ex- 
plain the  necessity  for  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  This  money  is  used  to  provide  the  personnel  for  four 
vessel  operated  in  Alaskan  waters;  the  Eider y  which  is  a  local  tender 
for  the  Pribilof  Islands,  operating  between  the  islands  and  Unalaska, 
the  nearest  port  at  the  edge  of  Bering  Sea  250  miles  distant.  Thfr 
money  is  also  used  for  the  crews  of  patrol  vessels  in  the  salmon 
fishery  service  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Those  vessels  are  all  essential 
in  the  prosecution  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  are  all  in  operation  now? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  are  all  in  commission. 

ADDITIONAL  VESSEL  IN  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  increase  of 
$5,000? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  are  now  transporting  another  vessel  to  Alaskar 
one  that  we  secured  without  cost  from  the  Navy  Department,  and 
we  want  to  provide  an  adequate  personnel  for  that  vessel.  The  Navy 
was  very  generous  in  giving  us  a  vessel  worth  at  least  $20,000,  whicn 
will  make  a  splendid  addition  to  our  fleet  up  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  proposing^to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  that  additional  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  additional  vessel  needed  in  your  service? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  badly  needed;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  She  will  be  used  in  patrol  service  enforcing  the  fin- 
ery laws  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  vessel  in  your  possession  now  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  she  is  at  Norfolk  and  we  expect  her  to  be 

Cut  aboard  a  transport  any  day  now.     The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  agreed  to  transport  her  without  cost,  save  for  a  few  hundrei 
dollars  for  the  gear  necessary  to  place  her  on  deck  and  to  lift  her  off 
one  of  the  largest  naval  transports.     We  expect  delivery  at  Puget 
Sound  inside  oi  four  or  five  weeks. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Long  before  this  appropriation  becomes  available? 
Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  expect  to  have  the  vessel  engage  in  the  patrol  serv- 
ice next  summer. 

ADMINISTRATION    MISCELLANEOUS    EXPENSE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  *' Administration:  For  expense  of 
the  office  of  the  commissioner,  including  stationery,  scientific  and  ref- 
«»rence  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers  for  library,  furniture,  t«le- 
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graph  and  tele  phone,  service,  repairs  to  and  heating,  lighting,  and 
equipment  of  building,  compensation  of  temporary  employees,  and 
all  other  necessary  expenses  connected  therewith,''  You  are  asking 
for  1923,  $13,000/ which  is  an  increase  of  $2,000  Qirer  last  year. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  increase  of  $2,000  appears  to  be  a 
necessity  in  order  to  do  the  things  that  it  is  necessary  to  do.  Our 
building  has  not  been  painted  for  12  or  14  ^ears.  It  is  in  very  bad 
condition.  Our  furniture  is  in  bad  condition.  Our  plumbing  is  a 
disgrace.  The  men's  toilet  room  would  be  condemned  in  any  private 
establishment,  and  the  women's  room  is  hardly  in  better  condition. 
I  have  been  looking  at  them  recently  and  they  are  really  disgraceful. 
We  want  to  make  these  necessary  repairs  to  the  phimbing,  and  paint 
the  building,  put  down  new  linoleum  in  certain  places,  and  generalljr 
take  up  the  slack  of  maintenance  of  the  last  few  years.  The  expendi- 
tures which  must  be  made  from  this  appropriation  all  represent  items 
that  have  very  materially  increased  in  unit  cost  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  cost  of  travel,  for  instance,  is  defrayed  from  this  appropriation,, 
and  that  has  increased  about  80  per  cent.  The  telephone  service 
has  increased  m  cost  18  per  cent,  and  telegraph  service  has  increased 
about  24  per  cent;  electric  lighting,  33^  per  cent,  and  fuel  about  5ft- 
per  cent.     All  of  those  increases  are  increases  in  the  unit  cost. 

INCREASE    ESTIMATE   FOR   FUEL   AND   STATIONERY. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Doctor,  every  one  of  those  things  you  have  mentioned 
are  now  coming  down,  especially  fuel  and  stationery,  and  you  have 
an  increase  here  of  about  $1,000  for  stationery. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  see  any  particular  indication,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  the  cost  of  travel  coming  down. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  was  not  talking  about  travel,  but  especially  about 
fuel  and  stationery,  and  I  notice  you  have  asked  for  an  increase  in 
both  of  those  items.  You  have  a  proposed  increase  here  of  about 
$1,000  for  stationery  and  the  price  of  stationery  has  been  coming 
down  very  materially,  and  there  is  also  a  great  decrease  in  the  cost  oi 
fuel.  In  your  statement  of  ''  other  objects  of  expenditure  "  you  have 
an  item  for  stationerj^  and  office  supplies  $3,000  as  against  $2,400, 
and  your  item  for  maintenance  and  repairs  of  building  is  $1,500  as 
against  $400  last  year,  an  increase  of  $1,100. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  done  practically  nothing,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  way  of  maintenance  and  repairs  to  that  building.  We  have  been 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  all  along  that  prices  would  come  down 
and  that  we  would  be  able  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  telling  the  committee  now  that  prices, 
have  not  come  down? 

Mr.  Moore.  Prices  at  the  present  time  have  not  come  down. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  my  opinion,  you  have  not  been  doing  much  look- 
ing around.  Yours  is  the  only  bureau  that  has  been  before  us  that 
has  not  found  material  reductions  in  the  prices  of  all  their  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  will  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  other  bureaus 
and  see  how  they  find  prices.  I  will  admit  there  has  been  some  re- 
duction from  the  peak,  out  we  are  not  approaching  the  prewar  prices, 
and  I  do  not  expect  we  will  approach  them  for  along  time  to  come, 
and  yet  our  appropriation  is  held  down  practically  to  the  prewar 
appropriation. 
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RBPAIRS  TO   BUILDING.  , 

Mr.  OuvER.  I  would  like  for  you  to  elaborate  a  little  more  as  to 
the  necessity  of  th%repairs  on  this  building.  Do  you  find  that  these 
repairs  are  now  needed  in  order  to  preserve  the  building,  in  your 
judgment? 

Mr.  MooBE.  They  are  quite  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
building,  and  the  repairs  to  the  plumbing  are  necessary  for  sanitary 
reasons.  If  the  plumbing  in  the  men^s  toilet  room  in  that  building 
were  in  a  private  building,  the  health  authorities  would  condemn  it. 
The  place  is  filthy,  and  it  can  not  be  kept  in  order. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  you  estimate  that  the  needed  repairs  can  be 
accomplished  for  the  increase  which  you  have  asked  for  here  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Can  you  paint  the  building  and  put  the  plumbing  in 

food  condition  and  provide  linoleum  where  needed  and  generally 
righten  up  the  inside  of  the  building  for  this  amount  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  think  we  can  do  all  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  if  we  give  you  this  extra  $2,000,  increasing 
your  1922  appropriation  of  $11,000  to  $13,000,  you  can  get  along 
aU  right  with  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  so.  The  committee  ought  to  be  told,  I  think, 
that  the  buildingin  which  we  are  located  was  condemned  in  1867. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  did  you  not  move  out  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  were  not  in  it  at  that  time.  It  has  been  placed 
in  order  since  then  but  it  is  a  very  old  building  and  it  has  all  tne  de- 
fects of  an  old  building  and  requires  the  attention  that  all  old  build- 
ings require,  and  it  has  not  been  receiving  that  attention. 

Mr.  Leach.  Another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  repairs  have  been 
held  in  abeyance  for  the  last  few  years  and  the  money  put  on  neces- 
sities and  propagation  of  food  fishes. 

PROPAGATION   OF   FOOD   FISHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  ^*  Propagation  of  food  fishes:  For 
maintenance  equipment  and  operations  of  fish  cultural  stations, 
general  propagation  of  food  fishes  and  their  distribution,  including 
movement,  maintenance  and  repairs  of  cars,  purchase  of  equipment 
and  apparatus,  contingent  expenses,  temporary  labor,  and  not  to 
exceea  $10,000  for  propagation  and  distribution  of  fresh  water 
mussels  ana  the  necessary  expense  connected  therewith,  $375,000." 

Your  appropriation  for  1922  was  $400,000.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
425,000. 

Mr.  Moore.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $25,000  and  the  reduction  was 
made  under  the  stress  of  demands  for  economy  and  for  no  other 
reason.  It  is  predicated  also  on  the  closing  for  the  year  of  the  three 
stations  which  have  been  spoken  of  earlier  in  these  hearings,  Green 
Lake,  Louisville,  and  Tupelo.  If  any  of  those  stations  are  not  closed 
we  need  a  corresponding  increase  in  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Right  in  that  connection,  in  order  to  supplement 
your  statement,  even  if  they  are  closed  and  you  continue  to  r^der 
the  service  that  was  demanaed  of  you  last  year,  you  will  still  find  it 
necessary  to  expend  as  much  money  as  if  the  stations  were  kept 
open,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Mr.  Leach.  Practically  the  same  sum  will  be  reauired  to  supply 
our  applicants  with  fish;  at  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the 
demana. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  reduction  of  that  appropriation  means  that  we 
again  have  to  defer  some  of  our  maintenance.  We  have  been 
deferring  that  now  for  several  years  past  in  the  interest  of  economy; 
and  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  we 
were  willing  to  try  it  for  another  year,  but  I  should  like  it  very  defi- 
nitely understood  that  that  is  the  situation. 

EXPENDITURES    FOR   1922. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  that  connection,  what  amount  of  money  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  last  year,  if  any,  was  not  expended  because  of 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  $50,000  in  1921,  from  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  Oliver.  From  that  particular  item.  Now,  how  would  that 
money  have  been  used  had  you  expended  it  as  directed  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  money  woula  have  been  used,  in  part,  for  the 
proper  maintenance  and  development  and  improvement  of  the  sta- 
tions in  order  to  keep  them  up  to  working  efficiencv;  it  would  have 
been  expended  in  part  for  the  actual  production  of  fish.  Both  of  those 
things  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  that  curtailment. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Did  you  find  that  that  curtailment  necessitated  the 
shortening  of  your  delivery  season  and  not  filling  the  demands  as  well 
as  you  otherwise  could  have? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  necessitated  curtailment  of  our  output. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Leach.  We  had  to  curtail  our  output  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  we  handle  the  Pacific  salmon,  and  to  close  a  great  many  of 
our  field  stations,  because  we  could  not  employ  temporary  labor  to 
operate  such  stations  throughout  the  Great  Lake  regions;  a  great 
many  of  the  outlying  stations  were  closed  also  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Many  of  the  regular  interior  stations  were  practically  closed  this  year 
for  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  Doctor,  if  they  cut  off  $50,000  this  year,  you 
are  asking  for  $375,000  and  that  would  be  $25,000  more  than  you 
had  last  year. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  would  give  us  $25,000  more  than  we  had  last 
year.  We  had  appropriated  $400,000  last  year— $50,000  of  that 
was  released,  malcmg  $350,000  available,  and  we  are  asking  for 
$375,000  this  year — $25,000  more  than  we  will  expend  during  the 
current  year.  But  some  of  the  things  we  were  unable  to  do  during 
the  current  year,  by  reason  of  that  curtailment,  have  to  be  done 
some  time.  We  are  just  deferring  this  expense,  holding  up  things 
that  have  got  to  be  done  at  some  time. 

MAINTENANCE,    EQUIPMENT,    AND   OPERATION   OP  FISH  CULTURAL   STATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  us  go  through  here  and  see  if  we  can  not  find 
some  place  where  we  can  make  a  cut.  *'  For  maintenance,  equipment, 
and  operation  of  fish  cultural  stations."  I  wish  vou  would  explain 
that  item  in  detail;  tell  us  what  you  expect  to  do  with  the  money 
and  how  much  you  expect  to  expend  for  the  various  purposes. 
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Mr.  Leach.  For  equipment,  means  the  purchase  of  seines,  hatching 
apparatus,  and  equipment  used  in  the  propagation  of  food  fishes. 
Wnenever  we  curtail  on  that  item  and  try  to  use  poorer  equipment  it 
means  a  loss  both  in  time  and  money;  also  a  loss  in  the  general  results 
of  the  work.  The  operation  of  the  fish-cultural  stations  means  the 
employment  of  the  teinporary  help,  general  upkeep,  etc.,  and  the 
purchase  of  coal  and  suppUes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  has  to  do  with  supplying  the  streams  with  the 
little  fish? 

Mr.  Leach.  With  the  little  fish;  yes,  sir.  And  the  item  there 
includes  distribution  and  movement  of  cars,  maintenance  and  repair 
of  cars,  etc.  That  has  to  do  with  the  five  distribution  cars  we  use 
now  in  distributing  the  output  of  the  various  stations.  Temporary 
labor  is  labor  employed  at  our  different  stations  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  when  we  are  collecting  the  eg:gs  at  the  field  stations;  also  in 
making  the  desired  distribution,  putting  the  stations  in  repair  and 
doing  other  necessary  work. 

•  DISTRIBUTION   OF  FOOD  FISHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  item  were  you  referring  to  then  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  distribution  of  the  fishes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  next  item,  general  propagation  of  food 
fishes,  and  their  distribution.  Is  there  any  chance  <3  economizing 
there  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  repairs  of  cars  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Repairs  of  cars  is  a  varying  item;  some  years  itdon^t 
cost  very  much  and  other  years  it  will  amount  to  quite  a  lot.  It  all 
depends  on  the  service  the  cars  get.  Last  year  our  cars  traveled 
84,000  miles. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  cars  have  you? 

Mr.  Leach.  Five. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Purchase  of  eauipment  and  ^apparatus.  How  much 
have  you  got  to  buy  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  For  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leach.  Our  cars  carry  150  cans  each.  The  cans  cost  about 
$4  apiece.  We  have  to  renew  them  every  few  years,  and  have  to 
purcnase  various  equipment  that  is  used  on  the  cars,  such  as  ice, 
coal,  and  other  things  necessary  to  keep  them  up. 

MAINTENANCE   AND   REPAIR  OP  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  quite  an  item  here,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  buildings,  $17,000,  for  1923.  That  is  an  increase  over  this 
year. 

Mr.  Leach.  As  I  said  before  we  have  been  starving  maintenance 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  fish. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  had  $16,500  in  1922.     You  have  had  an  appro- 

Eriation  every  year,  have  you  not,  for  maintenance  and  repair  of 
uildings  ( 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  that  same  appropriation,  but 
have  had  to  hold  many  repairs  in  abevance  this  year. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  money  all  use(l  ? 
Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  be  used  on  June  30,  1922. 
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MAINTENANCE  AND   REPAIR  OP  MACHINERY  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Shreye.  Maintenance  and  repair  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, $16,000.  You  had  $15,000  for  1922.  Will  that  money  all 
be  nodded? 

Mr.  LuACH.  Yes,  sir;  every  cent  of  it. 

MAINTENANCE   AND   REPAIR  OP  TOOLS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

Mr.  Shreye.  Purchase  and  repair  of  tools  and  appliances,  $12,500; 
what  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  all  needed. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  You  have  already  explained  that  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  have  explained  that. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Now  we  come  to  the  fuel  item,  where  you  have  an 
increase  over  1922  of  $3,000.    What  is  the  cause  of  the  mcrease  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  For  1923  we  have  estimated  $31,000. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  actually  expended  in  1921  over  $32,000  for  that 
item. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  presume  you  did. 

Mr.  Leach.  It  would  be  a  saving  for  1923  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Fish  and  eggs,  and  fish  food:  There  is  a  flight  incre'ase 
there.     I  suppose  that  is  on  account  of  the  increased  production  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  increased  production.  It 
would-be  a  decrease  over  1921.  We  spent  $12,000  lor  fish  food  in 
1921  and  we  estimate  $11,000  for  1923.     That  is  a  decrease. 

HORSES    AND   VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Horses  and  vehicles:  What  use  have  you  for  horses 
and  vehicles  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  To  haul^our  supplies  to  and  from  our  stations.  Some 
of  our  stations  are  located  several  miles  from  the  railroad  station; 
and  we  also  find  it  very  necessary  to  haul  our  fish  to  the  railroad 
stations  when  making  our  distributions. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  have  no  automobile  trucks,  have  you  ?  . 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  where  we  can  use  them,  we  have  automobiles. 
We  find  it  is  a  considerable  saving  over  horses. 

Mr.  Moore.  ** Horses  and  vehicles"  is  an  old  classification. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  have  an  item  here  of  maintenance  and  repair  of 
cars,  $10,300.     That  runs  along  about  the  same  everv  year,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Practically  the  same;  yes,  sir.  It  will  be  a  little  less 
in  1923  than  it  was  in  1921. 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Travel  and  transportation,  $54,000.  That  is  an 
increase  of  $4,000  over  1922  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  a  decrease  over  1921.  We  expect  to  save  $6,000 
on  accoimt  of  the  shortage  in  the  general  appropriation. 

Mr.  MooBE.  We  have  been  able  to  effect  some  economies  by  im- 
provement of  apparatus.  Mr.  Leach's  division  has  been  working  on 
that  for  some  time  and  we  are  making  minor  economies  in  matters  of 
this  kind  all  the  time  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  quite  considerable. 
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PROPOSED   CHARGE    FOR   PLANTING    FISH   IN   PRIVATE   WATERS. 

Mr.  Shreve,  That  is  commendable.  Now  we  will  turn  back  to 
page  155.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  new  language  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page : 

Provided^  That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  exact  a  reasonable 
rharp;o  for  all  fish  furnished  for  plantinj;  in  waters  under  private  control  in  which  the 
general  public  is  not  permitted  to  fish,  the  moneys  so  received  to  be  covered  into  the 
Trexsury  as  mi'^collaneous  receipt**. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  another  matter  of  policy  on  which  we  thought 
it  was  desirable  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  Congress  will  agree  with  you  on  this  propo- 
stion.     The  only  surprise  is  that  you  have  not  thought  about  it  before. 

Mr,  Moore.  The  point  is  this — do  not  condemn  us,  though,  for  not 
thinking  of  it  before,  because  we  may  not  think  of  it  again,  iif  that  is 
the  case;  we  may  not  think  of  it  at  all.  The  situation  is  this,  that 
quite  a  number  oif  the  States  will  not  plant  fish  at  all  in  private  waters, 
or  if  they  do  plant  fish  in  private  waters  by  that  fact  those  waters  are 
opened  to  public  fishing.  .  The  question  came  up,  in  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  Secretary,  as  to  what  our  policy  ought  to  be.  The 
Secretary  apparently  was  not  inclined  to  take  the  dennite  stand  that 
we  should  not  plant  in  those  waters  (private  waters),  but  he  did 
suggest  that  it  would  be  proper  to  exact  a  charge  for  fish  that  we  so 
planted — a  reasonable  charge.  Now  this  makes  it  discretionary  with 
the  Secretary  of  Conamerc^  to  do  that  and  to  fix  a  reasonable  charge 
for  the  fish  which  are  planted  in  the  waters  of  a  private  club  where 
the  public  is  excluded,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  seemed  to  me  to  l)e  a  very  reasonable  view  to  take. 
I  would  like  to  say  this,  however,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  increase 
the  production  of  fish  in  ponds  on  farms  and  for  that  reason  we 
would  hesitate  to  refuse  to  put  fish  in  a  2-acre  pond  of  a  farmer. 
I  think  we  would  have  to  work  out  some  method  of  procedure  if 
this  authority  is  granted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course  you  know,  Doctor,  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
legislative  committee  and  not  for  us;  we  might  recommend  it,  but 
it  might  go  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  new  legislation;  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  It  would  mean  the  farmers  would  have  to  pay  for  fish. 

Mr.  Moore.  As  I  recall  it,  this  is  one  item  to  be  included  in  that 
legislative  bill  of  which  I  spoke  yesterday. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  feel  it  is  a  discretion  that  should  be  very  wisely 
exercised  and  the  language,  if  we  adopt  it.  should  be  so  explicit  as 
to  not  require  that  the  Secretary  shoula  make  even  a  uniform  charge. 
In  other  words,  there  might  be  a  section  where  he  felt  that  he  comd 
very  well  serve  a  public  purpose,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the 
organization,  by  making  a  distribution  of  fish  there  without  charge, 
whereas  in  another  community  he  might  desire  to  make  some  charge. 
We  certainly  oiight  not  to  say  he  should  adopt  a  uniform  plan. 

Mr.  Moore.  This  language  here  is  rather  broad,  I  think. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  only  objection  I  see  to  it  is  this,  the  Secretary 
might  simply  construe  it  as  requiring  him  to  adopt  one  rule  to  ^ply 
to  all.  I  tlunk  it  should  be  so  broad  as  to  invest  him  with  the  ais- 
cretion  as  to  adopting  a  rule  applying  to  localities. 
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MAINTENANCE   OF  VESSELS    AND   LAUNCHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  ''For  maintenance  of  vessels  and 
launches,  including  purchase  and  repair  of  boats,  apparatus,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  facilities  required  for  use  with  the  same,  hire  of 
vessels,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  in  connection  therewith; 
and  money  accruing  from  commutation  of  rations  and  provisions  on 
board  vessels  may  be  paid  on  proper  vouchors  to  the  persons  having 
charge  of  the  mess  of  such  vessels.^*  You  have  reduced  your  esti- 
mate for  this  item  $10,000.  In  1922  you  had  $120,000  and  for  1923 
you  are  estimating  $110,000.  That  is  encouraging;  we  would  be 
very  pleased  to  have  you  explain  the  cause  of  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  decrease  in  our  estimates  is  made  possible  by 
the  putting  of  the  Albatross  out  of  commission  for  the  time  being. 
The  expense  connected  with  her  now  is  very  small. 

COMMUTATION    OF   RATIONS. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  is  commutation  of  rations.  You  might 
explain  what  you  have  here. 

Mr.  Moore.  On  a  number  of  our  vessels  we  give  the  crews  the 
privilege  to  commute  their  subsistence.  In  the  ordinary  pay  of  the 
crew  there  is  a  salary  plus  the  subsistence.  We  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous, instead  of  providing  the  actual  subsistence,  to  commute  the 
subsistence  and  allow  the  officers  and  crews  to  run  their  own  messes 
as  they  may  see  fit.  This  is  the  practice  which  has  been  followed  not 
onlv  by  our  bureau  but  by  various  other  bureaus  in  the  department^ 
and  we  are  asking  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  given  authority 
to  fix  these  rates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  rates  now;  what  are  your  commutation 
rates? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  no  fixed  rate  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  not  given  here. 

Mr.  Bower.  In  Alaska  they  are  $1  a  day.  That  is  not  any  too 
much  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  the  food  consumed ;  prices  are  pretty 
high  up  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  ''And  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  him."  That  is  new 
language  which  you  have  added  here;  is  not  that  a  contradiction  of 
the  first  part  of  the  paragraph,  ''not  to  exceed  $1  a  day"  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  "  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  hinu^' 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  you  say  "not  to  exceed  $1  per  day." 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  the  old  language,  which  we  are  recommending 
be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  why  do  you  make  that  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Because  in  some  places  it  is  impossible  to  buy  sub- 
sistence within  the  limit  of  $1. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  fact  is  that  you  cover  all  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  localities  the  cost  of  living  is  much  higher  than  in 
others^ 

Mr.  Moore.  The  conditions  vary  exceedingly  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  there  are  places  where  provisions  have  to  be  trans- 
ported by  expensive  means  and  you  can  not  feed  a  man  on  $1  a  day. 
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Mr.  Leach.  It  is  a  great  deal  higher  in  Alaska  than  on  the  New 
England  coast. 

Mr,  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Bower  says  it  is  $1  a  day  in  Alaska,  and 
that  seems  to  be  all  right.  This  would  allow  the  secretary  to  fix  any 
price  he  wants  to — $2  a  day  or  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  Moore.  Of  course  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  not  going  to 
be  particularly  lavish  in  this  matter,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  conserving  his  appropriations. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  may  not  always  have  the  present  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Leach.  He  can  not  spend  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
money  on  that  item  and  he  will  have  to  make  that  amount  go  around. 

FUEL. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  in  your  fuel  item  that  last  year  you  had 
$27,000  and  this  year  you  are  asking  for  $31,000;  while  in  tne  fiscal 
year  1921  you  had  $34,000.  Are  you  going  to  get  through  the  year 
1922  on  $27,000? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  we  will.  We  are  getting  through  the  year 
1922  for  the  reason  that  we  have  released,  at  the  very  urgent  demand 
of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  certain  of  the  funds  that  have  been 
appropriated  and  we  have  curtailed  our  operations;  we  have  put 
vessels  out  of  commission  and  we  have  operated  them  less  expensivdj 
and  less  actively  than  ordinarily  we  would  do  and  tlian  ordinarily 
we  would  be  justified  in  doing. 

PURCHASE,   CONSTRUCTION,   AND   EQUIPMENT,   NEW   BOATS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  purchase,  construction,  and  equipment,  new 
boats,  I  notice  you  are  decreasing  from  $21,000  to  $10,000? 

Mr.  Moore.  When  we  found  that  $30,000  was  to  be  taken  from  our 
appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  just  did  not  do  things; 
we  dia  not  purchase  any  boats  and  we  did  not  purchase  any  eqiup- 
ment  to  amount  to  anything.  You  will  notice  in  the  year  preceding 
we  spent  $17,000,  that  was  the  actual  expenditure  in  that  year,  and 
we  are  asking,  for  this  year,  for  that  particular  item,  $7,000  less. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  With  the  decfease  in  the  cost  of  rations,  and  the 
decrease  in  fuel  and  the  decrease  in  overhead  that  seems  now  apparent 
all  along  the  line,  could  not  your  bureau  efficiently  operate  under  this 
item  for  the  same  amount  of  money  that  you  have  for  this  year— 
$90,000? 

Mr.  MooRE.  No,  sir;  we  can  not,  because  we  have  cut  out  this  year 
certain  things  that  we  ought  to  be  doing.  We  got  $120,000  this 
year  in  the  appropriation;  Congress  appropriated  to  us  that  amount 
of  money  for  these  purposes.  We  surrendered  $30,000  of  that  as 
our  contribution  to  the  effort  to  decrease  Grovemment  expendi- 
tures under  the  urgency  demand  that  was  made  last  summer.  We 
were  given  to  understand  that  the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs 
if  economies  were  not  effected,  and  we  §caled  thmgs  down  to  the 
limit.  We  scaled  down  our  appropriations,  as  I  recall  it,  $130,000, 
all  told.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  came  from  the  appropriation  item 
for  propagation  of  fishes,  and  $30,000  came  from  this  item  for  ves- 
sels.    Now,  I  want  to  say  this:  It  seems  hardly  fair  that  when,  in  an 
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effort  to  economize,  we  scale  down  to  the  limit  and  below  the  limit — 
we  knew  at  the  time  it  was  going  to  be  necessary  to  skimp  on  things — 
it  seems  hardly  fair 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  we  have  all  been  skimping;  every  business 
man,  everv  man  in  the  United  States  who  has  any  business  at  all 
has  been  skimping.  The  same  way  with  the  Government;  you  have 
to  do  a  little,  as  well  as  everybody  else.     Everybody  is  at  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  Quite  true;  but  I  say  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  compare 
that  item  this  year,  when  we  voluntarily  scaled  down  to  the  limit, 
with  what  we  are  asking  for  1923,  with  the  same  thing  in  view — 
econonav  in  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  were  your  prewar  appropriations  for  this 
item? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  given  on  page  156,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pag^e. 
In  1916  the  appropriation  was,  all  told,  $67,500;  in  1917,  $90,000;  in 
1918,  $100,332;  in  1919,  $95,000;  in  1920,  $125,000;  m  1921,  $124,422; 
and  in  1922,  $120,000. 

COMMUTATION  OF  RATIONS. 

(See  p.  693.) 

Hasn't  it  been  a  fact,  Mr.  Bower,  that  we  have  had  difficultv  in 
keeping  our  crews  full  in  Alaska,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  oi  the 
subsistence  allowance  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  has  been  a  fact,  and  I  may  add  fiu'ther  that  in 
traveling  on  one  of  our  small  boats  in  Alaska  last  summer,  the 
members  of  the  crew  iniormed  me  that  they  were  going  into  their 
own  pockets  to  the  extent  of  from  30  to  50  cents  a  day,  the  $1  not 
being  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  food,  and  that  was  for  the 
bare,  actual  cost  of  the  food. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  run  any  commissary  similar  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  where  goods  are  purchased  up  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No;  these  employees  buy  locally,  as  a  rule,  but  they 
take  advantage,  whenever  possible,  of  the  commissaries  at  the  mih- 
tary  posts,  in  which  event  they  get  a  very  substantial  reduction.  I 
may  say,  also,  that  they  eat  fish  a  great  deal,  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  meat,  and,  notwithstanding  that,  they  can  not  get  along 
on  the  $1  a  day. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  a  commissary  on  the  Prib  ilof  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  run  oiu*  own  commissary  there;  we  buy  the  sup- 
plies from  the  States  and  ship  them  up  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  the  commissary  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  the  only 
one  you  have  in  Alaska  ? 

Wfr.  Bower.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  establish  a  com- 
missary at  Sitka  and  some  of  the  other  ports  along  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  overhead  costs  and  other  costs  would  probably 
make  it  unprofitable.  We  do,  when  possible,  take  advantage  of  the 
Navy  stores  and  Army  stores  which  are  available  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  a  Navy  store  at  Sitka,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  at  present. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  an  Armystore  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  at  present.  The  Navy  has  a  coal  depot  at  Sitka, 
but  nothing  more  than  that.  I  was  there  in  the  past  summer  and 
that  was  the  situation  then. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  is  no  Army  or  Navy 
commissary  station  on  the  Alaska  coast  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  there  are  several,  but  not  within  reachable 
distance.  There  is  one  at  Fort  Seward,  between  Juneau  and  Skag- 
way,  and  one  at  Fort  Gibbon,  near  Fairbanks,  or  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  these  vessels 
are  mostly  used  on  patrol  work  in  Alaska  for  the  protection  of  the 
salmon,,  and  also  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  where 
important  commercial  species  are  handled,  and  any  curtailment  of 
the  funds  means  a  curtailment  in  the  output  of  the  commercial 
species  and  also  in  the  protection  of  salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

inquiry   into   CAUSES   OF   DECREASE    OF   FOOD   WSHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  we  will  take  up  a  very  important  question: 
Inquiry  respecting  food  fishes:  For  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
decrease  of  food  fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
investigation  and  experiments  in  respect  to  the  aquatic  animals, 
plants,  and  waters,  in  the  interests  oi  fish  culture  and  the  fishery 
mdustries,  including  expenses  of  travel  and  preparation  of  reports* 
$50,000.  Last  year  you  had  $45,000.  Tell  us  the  reason  for  the 
increase. 

Dr.  CoKER.  The  activities  of  that  division  are  well  defined  in  the 
words  of  the  paragraph,  except,  I  might  add,  that  we  have  buildings 
and  equipment  and  other  property  valued  at  about  $300,000  which 
has  to  oe  maintained  out  ol  this  appropriation.  And  where  property 
is  concerned  there  are  always  mmor  repairs  to  be  attended  to — 

f tainting,  plumbing,  etc.,  besides  the  maintenance  of  the  grounds  in  a 
au'ly  respectable  condition.     That  takes  quite  a  nice  slice  out  of  this 
appropriation. 

The  work  is  concerned  with  the  habits,  the  migrations,  and  condi- 
tions of  propagation  of  the  whitefish  on  the  Great  Lakes,  for  example: 
and,  on  the  west  coast,  of  the  salmon.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  there  has  grown  up  the  practice  out  there  of  taking  salmon  off 
the  mouths  of  me  streams.  The  question  has  been  put  up  to  us 
whether  this  should  be  allowed.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that 
it  will  soon  bring  about  the  extermination  of  the  salmon;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  it  does  not  do  harm  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  hindrance 
to  the  commercial  exploitation  of  these  resources  if  it  was  prohibited. 
So  that  we  are  called  upon  to  make  an  investigation  of  that  kind,  and 
it  takes  some  time  to  do  it.  The  salmon  have  to  be  taken;  we  have 
to  learn  how  old  they  are;  where  they  came  from;  what  is  going  to  be 
their  future. 

Mr.  Shre\':e.  I  was  speaking  last  night  with  a  gentleman  from 
Alaska,  who  said  there  snould  be  a  limitation  of  the  catch  of  salmon. 
He  talked  very  strongly  on  the  subject.  Would  that  be  one  of  the 
propositions  you  would  investigate  ? 

Dr.  CoKERi  That  would  be  one  of  the  propositions  we  would  inves- 
tigate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  He  had  another  theory,  that  they  were  deprived  of 
going  up  the  rivers  in  the  spawning  season  to  the  extent  they  should 
go :  Would  that  come  under  this  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  It  would,  yes,  sir.  We  have  to  got  the  information 
necessary  to  «ay  just  how  far  the  fishery  resources  can  be  exploited 
safely  and  also  to  learn  where  and  when  propagatioja  is  necessary. 
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And  then  we  go  farther  and  conduct  fish-cultural  experiment  work 
to  improve  the  methods  of  propagation,  to  make  them  more  econom- 
ical and  efficient.  We  take  up  the  diseases  of  fishes  and  a  survey  of 
the  fishing  grounds.  The  oyster  industry,  for  example,  in  Long  Island 
Sound  and  that  region  is  badly  on  the  decline;  leased  grounds  are 
being  given  up,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  set  of  oysters  each  year; 
that  is,  the  coming  on  of  the  new  crop.  That  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. We  have  been  working  on  that  for  several  years  and  we  have 
not  seen  our  way  through  yet.  These  biological  problems  on  the 
water  are  even  more  difficult  than  those  on  the  land,  and  we  know 
some  of  the  agricultural  problems  on  the  land  have  baffled  investi- 
gators for  a  long  period. 

We  have  now  $45,000,  which  is  a  little  less  than  we  had  four  years 
ago,  when  we  were  getting  $50,000,  and  we  have  one  more  biological 
station  in  operation  now  than  we  had  then.  So  that  after  we  take 
out  of  that  appropriation  the  money  that  is  required  to  keep  the 
buildings  and  founds  and  other  equipment  in  reasonable  repair,  we 
have  very  little  left  to  cover  all  these  investigations  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Florida  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  on  the  west  coast. 

VALUE   OF   PROPERFY   AND    EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  stated  you  have  property  and  equipment 
valued  at  $300,000  which  you  have  to  maintain.  Does  that  include 
all  of  the  real  estate  and  land  held  in  fee  by  the  bureau  throughout 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  Not  the  value  of  the  land,  but  merely  the  amount  that 
we  have  expended.     You  see,  most  of  these  lands  were  ^ven  to  us. 

Mr.  Moore.  Dr.  Coker  is  directing  his  attention  smiply  to  the 
biological  stations  now,  to  the  property  which  is  embodied  in  the 
biological  stations;  he  is  not  addressmg  himself  to  the  property  which 
is  involved  in  our  fish  cultural  stations.     That  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there,  anywhere  in  the  record,  a  statement  from 
your  bureau  showing  the  total  amount  of  property  in  land  and  build- 
ings that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record,  but  we  can  furnish 
that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  so,  and  to  distinguish 
also  between  the  biological  stations  to  which  Dr.  Coker  refers  and 
the  other  stations  to  which  you  refer.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
general  survey  of  the  situation,  and  know  the  extent  of  the  property 
that  rests  in  the  custody  and  control  of  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Moore.  Very  well,  sir;  we  will  segregate  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  your  testimony  yesterday,  for  instance,  you  re-, 
ferred  to  the  Green  Lakes  station,  which  you  proposed  to  abandon. 
There  are  820  acres  there  with  the  eight  buildings.     That  has  some 
value,  and  that  ought  to  appear  in  the  list. 

Mr.  Moore.  In  some  cases  we  perhaps  will  not  be  able  to  furnish 
you  with  the  present  value;  we  will  have  to  base  our  figures  on  what 
the  property  cost  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  see,  you  are  asking  for  money  here  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  stations  and  of  land  and  buildings  and,  in  order 
that  your  claim  may  be  set  out  in  its  true  proportions,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  have  these  figures  embraced  somewhere  in  therecord. 
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Mr.  Moore.  We  can  furnish  that.  As  far  as  Green  Lake  is  con- 
cerned, the  cost  of  that  property  to  the  bureau,  as  it  stands  to-day, 
ds  approximately  $70,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  cost  to  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  cost  to  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Independent  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  that  includes  the  cost  of  the  land;  the  cost  of  the 
land  and  the  buildings  thereon,  and  the  improvements  made  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  some  cases,  you  say  the  land  was  donated  to  the 
Government  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  your  statement  indicate  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  we  can  indicate  that.  Do  you  wish  these  by 
stations  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  think  we  can  furnish  that.  It  may  take  a  litUe 
time;  I  do  not  know  just  how  directly  that  is  available  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  to  disi>ose  of  this 
land,  or  an v thing  of  that  kind?  Why  should  we  make  a  jgenwal 
survey  of  all  the  land  at  the  different  stations  unless  there  is  some 
contemplated  sale  or  question  of  maintenance  as  to  the  amoimt  of 
the  improvements,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  (jriffin.  There  is  that  question  involved  in  this  demand  for  an 
appropriation.  It  appears  in  almost  every  item — part  of  the  appro- 
pnation  is  to  be  used  for  maintenance  and  upkeep.  That  is  mevi- 
iably  so,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  will  say  this,  that  the  value  of  the  land  or  the  value 
of  the  property  is  not  a  lair  index  of  the  necessities  of  the  expenditures 
for  maintenance.     The  local  conditions  may  be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Oh,  undoubtedly  that  is  so. 

Mr.  MooRE.  And  property  valued  at  $20,000  may  require  more  for 
maintenance  than  property  valued  at  $50,000. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  no  index  at  all  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  No. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  increase  in  this  item  is  very  slight;  you  are  only 
asking  for  an  increase  of  $5,000  over  1922.  Don't  you  suppose  you 
^an  get  along  with  $45,000  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  No,  sir. 

Value  of  Government  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  of  FMenes,  Jan.  /,  19tt. 


Land 

Buildings  and  improvements 

Fixed  equipment  and  machineiy.. 

Tools  and  appliances 

Scientific  apparatus 

^Office  furniture,  etc 

Horses  and  vehicles 

Vessels  and  boats 

Fish-distribution  cars 


Total. 


Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


$90,000 
190,000 

52,951 

8,138 

123,485 

30,000 


Fish  cul- 
tural sta- 
tions. 


1272,550 
1,330,065 
206,831 
99,506 
2,316 
29,446 
64,192 


434,577  1 1  2,002,996 


Biological 
stations. 


65,000 
227,500 

22,740 
7,460 
6,S29 
4,189 
7,650 


280,858 


Total 


|387,5BD 

1,09S,»5 

384,a$ 

115,101 

mix 

6S,6tf 

«1,MI 
.522,«B 


3,S57,M4 


>  iDclodes  property  on  the  PribUof  Islands  valued  at  $111,561,  but  does  not  include  the  value  oTthtMiads 
^or  the  seal  aad  fos  herds,  which  produced  in  1920,  skins  the  sale  of  which  netted  the  Oorvniniot  ans 
.$l,600,00p. 
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LOCATION  OP  BIOLOGICAL  STATIONS  AND  LABORATORY. 

Mr.  HuTcraNSON.  You  say  these  buildings  are  worth  $300,000. 
How  many  stations  are  there,  and  where  are  they  situated? 

Dr.  CoKER.  There  are  three  stations;  Fairport,  Iowa;  Beaufort, 
N.  C,  and  Key  West,  Fla. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  are  two  stations  in  Beaufort. 

Dr.  CoKER.  Then  there  is  a  laboratory  in  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
but  we  only  have  part  of  t<he  expense  of  that  laboratory. 

WAGES,   TEMPORARY  LABOR,    ETC. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  notice  here  you  have  estimated  for  60  men 
for  wages — miscellaneous  temporary  labor — including  carpenters, 
cooks,  fishermen,  janitors,  laborers,  painters,  plasterers,  etc.  They 
are  paid  out  of  the  salarv  item,  are  they  not  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  No,  sir;  that  is  temporary,  I  think. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  paid  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation. 

Dr.  CoKER.  They  are  paid  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation; 
they  are  temporary. 

Mr.  HuTcraxsoN.  Do  they  do  this  repair  work  to  these  buildings 
and  so  on  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  Repairs  to  the  buildings  and  the  necessary  opera- 
tions in  some  cases,  and  care  of  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Still,  you  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000 
for  the  repair  of  your  buildmgjs  and  you  have  50  men  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  and  the  pay 
of  these  men  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  they  kept  on  the  roll  continuously  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Oh,  no,  sir;  they  are  just  men  who  are  employed 
from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  require. 

We  may  have  a  carpenter  for  two  days  at  one  place  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  six  or  eight  days  at  another  place  during  the  same 
year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  plxmabers  and  plasterers  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Moore.  And  the  piimibers  and  plasterers  the  same  way.  It 
is  just  the  sort  of  service  that  the  ordinary  property  owner  requires 
from  time  to  time  to  take  care  of  his  property. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  have  not  50  men  on  your  salary  list 
all  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  50  men  is  the  total  number  employed,  the 
total  nimoiber  of  names  that  have  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  in  that 
capacity. 

Dr.  (Joker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moore.  One  of  those  men  may  have  been  just  employed  for 
one  day  or  a  half  a  day,  but  his  name  appeared  on  the  pay  roll,  and 
therefore  he  was  included  in  the  total  enumerated. 

Dr.  CoKER.  Our  major  repairs  are  not  made  by  temporary  labor; 
they  are  arranged  for  by  contract.  It  is  just  the  minor  repairs  Uiat 
would  be  taken  care  of  imder  this  item. 

INTB8TIOATION  INTO  0AU8S8  OV  DBCRBA8S  OV  FOOD  FISHES. 

Mr.  GhEtiFFiN.  Before  you  leave  that  subject,  can  you  make  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  as  to  what  your  achievements  have  bee^^in  disr 
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closing  the  causes  of  the  decrease  of  food  fishes  and,  where  you  find 
a  very  marked  decrease,  to  what  it  is  due  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  It  is  due  in  different  places  to  different'causes. 

There  are  so  many  different  causes,  we  might  cite  examples.  One 
of  the  most  recent  examples  is  that  of  the  olue  crab  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  annual  production  has  fallen  off  recently  to  an 
amount  of  something  over  15,000,000  pounds.  The  fishermen  of 
both  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  very  much  concerned. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  we  had  had  a  scientific  investigation 
made  to  determine  the  facts  of  the  life  history  of  the  blue  crab. 
The  results  of  that  were  very  interesting.  It  revealed  the  fact  that 
different  measures  of  protection  were  required  in  the  lower  and 
upper  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay;  that  is,  the  important  features  of 
legislation  in  Virginia  were  not  the  same  as  those  that  would  be 
important  in  Maryland.  Just  to  show  what  the  concrete  effect  of 
it  was 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  ascertain  the  reasons  for  this  deterioration 
or  decrease  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  were  they  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  It  was  due  to  excessive  fishing  and  the  use  of  improper 
methods  and  at  improper  times. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  your  researches  result  in  any  recommendation 
for  improvement  of  the  conditions  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  The  authorities  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, after  reading  the  report  of  this  man  who  made  the  investiga- 
tion, submitted  this  proposition  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce— 
the  two  States  were  almost  ready  to  go  to  war  with  one  another  over 
the  subject,  each  blaming  the  other  for  the  condition  which  led  to 
the  decline  of  the  fishery — they  agreed  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  call  them  into  conference  and  bring  into  that  confer- 
ence the  man  we  had  employed  to  make  that  investigation,  who  was 
no  longer  in  our  service  and  in  the  far  West,  they  would  agree,  before 
they  went  into  the  conference,  to  adopt,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
their  legislatures,  the  recommendations  that  he  would  maKe.  They 
were  called  into  conference  and  they  did  adopt  his  recommendations 
and  that  is  now  being  presented  to  the  legislatures  of  those  two 
States.  On  the  west  coast,  it  is  m}^  understanding  that  legislation 
is  now  pending  or  imder  consideration  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
on  this  salmon  question. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  have  these  inquiries  been  going  on  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  They  have  been  going  on  since  the  lounding  of  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Moore.  Since  1871. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  there  been  any  marked  result  as-  a  result  of 
these  inquiries,  in  the  changing  of  the  laws  and  consequent  improve- 
ment of  the  fisheries  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Very  material. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  point  to  any  such  instance? 

Mr.  Moore.  Dr.  Coker  as  just  pointed  to  one,  the  most  recent 
one,  in  the  case  of  the  blue  crab.  The  State  of  North  Carolina, 
for  instance,  adopted  laws  which  were  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.  They  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  representative 
on  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  a  joint  legislative  committee  of  North 
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Carolina.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  representative  on  one  occasion 
voted  in  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  see,  what  I  am  getting  at  is  to  put  in  tangible 
form  the  result  of  your  efforts,  because  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  spend 
money  on  this  investigation  unless  it  results  in  something  tangible 
and  practicable. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  can  give  numerous  cases. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  suggest  that  you  do  so;  don't  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  Just  put  it  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

February  11,  1922. 

results  op  scientific  inquiries  respecting  causes  of  decrease  of  pishes,  etc. 

The  direct  and  indirect  results  of  inquiries  previously  conducted,  while  too  ex-- 
tensive  and  varied  to  be  detaileci  in  a  1  rief  statement,  may  1  e  illustrated  ly  the 
following  examples: 

l.-The  knowledge  of  fishes  and  their  environments  gained  has  formed  the  basis 
for  nearly  all  the  sound  protective  measures  enforced  by  the  several  State  govern- 
ments. 

2.  The  knowledge  g lined,  supplemented  by  practical  experiments,  formed  the 
original  beeis  of  all  artificial  propagation  of  fishes. 

3.  While  many  improvements  in  fish-cultural  methods  have  resulted  from  the 
practical  experience  of  fish  culturists,  others  are  the  direct  result  of  scientific  inquiries; 
notably  among  these  are  tne  removal  of  unfavorable  conditions  in  hatchery  ponds  and 
troughs,  the  treatment  of  fish  diseases,  improved  practices  of  feeding,  and  more  in- 
telligent use  of  nature's  food  producers  (plants,  insect  larvae,  etc.)  in  fish  ponds. 

4.  Inquiries  and  experiments  lead  to  the  estal)lishment  of  a  profitable  industry 
of  oyster  farming  in  Louisiana,  the  promotion  of  oyster  farming  elsewhere,  and  the 
relief  of  the  oyster  industry  from  various  handicaps. 

5.  Extensive  and  long-continued  investigations  laid  the  basis  for  the  artificial 
propagation  of  fresh-water  mussels,  the  maintenance  of  the  important  fisheries  and 
manufacturing  industries  based  upon  these  resources,  and  the  reduction  of  wasteful 
practices  in  those  industries. 

6.  Investigators  of  the  bur?au  devised  a  new  plan  of  protection  of  fishery  resources, 
now  applied  by  several  States,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  fresh-water 
mu883ls. 

7.  Careful  inquiries  and  experiments  have  brought  about  the  protection  of  the 
sponges  and  maintenance  of  a  unique  pubUc  resource  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
brought  to  depletion,  and  they  have  developed  methods  of  sponge  farming. 

8.  Sy'stematic  surveys  resulted  in  the  discovery  and  charting  of  new  fishery  grounds, 
as  the  blackfish  grounds  off  the  North  Carolina  coast,  the  halibut  grounds  off  the 
northwest  coast,  tne  tilefish  grounds  off  the  Middle  Atlantic  coast,  and  snellfish  grounds 
in  various  places. 

9.  The  recent  discovery  of  new  facts  regarding  the  life-history  of  the  blue  crab 
promises  to  give  immediately  better  form  to  protective  legislation  and  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  a  previously  declining  resource. 

10.  Scientific  inquiries  and  earnest  representations  to  proprietors  of  industrial 
establishments  have  brought  about  in  some  instances  the  alleviation  of  conditions  of 
pollution  inimical  to  fisheries. 

11.  Investigations  of  toxic  effects  of  certain  chemicals  upon  animals  of  the  water 
have  thrown  light  upon  the  conditions  of  protection  of  submerged  wood  against 
shipworms  and  other  marine  borers. 

12.  Long-continued  observations  of  the  parasites  of  fishes  have  enabled  the  bureau  in 
specific  instances  to  protect  the  fisheries  and  fish  markets  from  dipoftrous  economic 
losses  due  to  scant  information  on  the  part  of  inspectors  and  ill-founded  prejudices. 

13.  Intensive  studies  and  demonstrations  in  cooperation  ^"ith  the  tlnited  Mates 
Public  Health  Service  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  more  efficient  and  economical 
practices  for  the  control  of  mosquito  breeding,  the  elimination  of  malaria  and  other 
diseases,  and  the  l)etter  preservation  of  public  health  and  of  property  values. 

14.  Laboratory  and  field  o^)servation8  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  domestic  sources 
for  a  commercial  product  (agar-agar)  necessary  for  certain  industries  and  essential  for 
national  security. 
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Dr.  CoKER.  There  will  be  a  good  many  examples  which  can  not  be 
recorded  definitely,  where  om*  advice  is  requested  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  enacting  such  and  such  a  measure,  and  we  might  advise 
against  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  other  side  of  the  pictiu*e. 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  sir;  there  would  be  no  record  of  anything  abso- 
lutely tangible  to  show  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  want  to  say,  in  addition,  that  this  particular  field  of 
work  not  only  supplies  the  mformation  that  Dr.  CoKer  has  recounted 
but  it  furnishes  tne  information  upon  which  new  fisheries  are  estab- 
lished. For  instance,  it  furnished  the  basis  for  the  tile  fish  fishery  off 
the  coast  of  Long  Island,  a  fish  which  was  discovered  many  years  ago 
by  the  bureau  and  which  the  bureau's  investigation  foimd  to  occur 
in  great  abimdance  and  no  use  was  made  of  it,  although  of  very  high. 
.  ({uality.  We  took  appropriate  steps,  a  few  years  ago,  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  very  important  fishery  for  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  instance,  the  shad  industry  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  used  to  be  of  some  consequence,  has  been  entirely  destroyed 
owing  to  the  pollution  of  the  waters  by  the  factories,  etc.  Have  you 
gone  mto  that  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  done  a  little  there;  we  have  determined  some 
of  the  facts  of  depletion,  but  we  have  not  carried  on  any  actual  in- 
vestigation there  to  determine  the  cause. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  will  probably  leave  that  to  the  fisheries  depart- 
ment of  New  York  State  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  would  not  necessarily  leave  it  to  them,  but  it 
happens  it  has  been  so  left  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  other 
thmgs  we  have  had  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  can  easily  see  where  your  services  can  be  of  very 
great  benefit  to  the  country  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  output. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  being  called  on  constantly  .by  the  States  and 
by  private  persons  to  furnish  information  such  as  has  been  developed 
imoer  this  item  of  the  appropriation.  Not  a  day  passes  that  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  furnish  some  information  which  we  have  acquired 
as  a  r^ult  of  these  expenditures. 

Dr.  CoKER.  On  the  pollution  question,  which  you  bring  up,  we 
have  a  special  item  to  cover  that  further  on,  so  that  more  adequate 
and  special  attention  can  be  given  to  it  when  we  reach  that  item. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  order  to  get  this  record  complete,  it  was  my 
understanding  yesterday  that  the  fish  production  for  food  was  about 
$85,000,000  total  value'? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  The  total  value  to  the  fishermen  is  about  $85r 
000,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  That  is  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska. 
I  can  give  you  that  by  sections. 

Mr.  Moore.  Please  understand  that  is  the  first  value,  the  value  of 
the  fish  as  they  are  brought  to  the  dock. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  The  value  of  the  sales  by  fishermen. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Your  total  appropriation,  estimated,  for  1923,  is 
about  $1,250,000.  I  believe  that  the  agricultural  products  in  food 
value  are  about  $7,000,000,000,  and  for  agricultin-e  we  appropriate 
approximately  $33,000,000,  of  which  $18,000,000  is  purely  regulatory, 
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which  has  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law,  etc. 
Looking  at  it  from  my  bam-door  point  of  view,  as  a  Representative  of 
a  district  that  produces  hogs  and  com,  I  wondered  if  we  were  not 
rather  fair  with  vou  folks  in  expanding  this  service  to  the  extent  it 
has  been  expandecl  now? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  do  vou  think  vou  can  make  a  very  acciu*ate 
comparison  between  the  fisheries  and  agriculture  ?  The  fisheries  are 
something  which  are  not  imder  the  immediate  and  direct  control  of 
man.  The  fishes  are  produced  more  or  less  naturally,  in  verv  laree 
quantity.  The  agricmtural  products  are  more  directly  under  the 
control  of  man.  The  sea  problems  of  fisheries  and  the  land  problems 
of  agriculture  have  to  be  handled  in  quite  different  ways.  For 
instance,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  appropriation  is  for  the 
salaries  and  operations  in  fish  culture. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  true  with  the  research  department  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  $8,000,000  that  is  given  for  research 
in  agriculture. 

ifi.  Moore.  I  do  not  know  that  agriculture  does  anything  which 
is  comparable  to  fish  culture. 

Mr.  DiCKSiNsoN.  Let  me  suggest,  now,  that  we  started  in  here  in 
agriculture  a  number  of  years  ago  with  a  little  scrawny  longnosed  hog- 
that  would  not  weigh  200  pounds  when  two  years  old  and  by  the 
development  of  that  hog  they  have  made  him  weigh  250  pounds 
when  he  is  six  months  old.     Is  not  that  propagating  pork  just  as 


your  production  of  fish  here  is  the  propagation  of  fish  'i 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  propagating  pork,  out  that  pork  is  propagated 
in  private  ownership  and  for  private  profit.  It  happens  the  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agnculture  and  that 
particular  breed  of  hog  was  developed  by  the  Department  of  Api- 
culture— I  am  assuming  that — but  it  did  not  undertake  hog  culture; 
it  did  not  undertake  to  grow  hogs  for  the  public  benefit.  It  simply 
showed  the  public  how  it  could  best  grow  those  hogs  for  its  own 
profit.  With  our  appropriation,  we  are  stocking  public  waters; 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  stocking  public  pastures  or 
commons.     We  are  farming  the  waters  for  the  general  good. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  No;  but  the  public  is  practically  lumishing  the 
method  here  by  which  you  can  keep  your  stock  of  fish  alive;  that  is 
probably  the  real  purpose  of  your  Bureau,  is  it  not  ?  In  other  words, 
it  was  just  admitted  by  Dr.  Coker  that  if  you  were  to  let  the  fishermen 
go  and  did  not  have  any  limitation  on  them  at  all,  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  our  population  our  fish  would  practically  be  eliminated  in  a 
certain  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Moore.  Certain  of  the  fishes  would,  without  any  doubt. 
Some  of  them  have  been. 

Mr.  Leach.  Sturgeon  is  a  good  example  on  the  Delaware  River. 
Sturgeon  is  very  scarce  everywhere  in  the  country;  I  suppose  it  is 
worth  now  $1  a  poimd,  and  in  the  early  days  the  fisnermen  considered 
it  worthless  and  it  was  thrown  on  the  bank. 

,  Mr.  MooRE.  They  were  stacked  up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
like  cord  wood  and  burned. 

Mr.  Leach.  Another  example;  the  shad  have  left  the  waters  of  the 
New  England  States  and  the  Hudson,  and  now  the  Potomac  River 
and  Albemarle  Sound  are  the  only  shad-producing  waters. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  I  take  it  it  is  your  view — and  I  am  just  get- 
ting your  viewpoint — that  it  is  not  fair  in  considering  the  appropria- 
tion made  for  fisheries  to  base  it  on  the  food-production  value  purely; 
that  you  have  to  take  another  view  than  that  in  order  to  justify  it. 

STATISTICAL  INQUIRY — FISHERY  INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  '*  Statistical  inquiry,"  and  I  notice 
you  have  some  new  language  here,**' including  compensation  of  tem- 
porary emplovees.''  You  are  also  asking  for  $25,000  for  1923  as 
compared  with  $20,000  for  1922.  You  might  explain  what  you  pro- 
pose to  do  with  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  is  used  in  behalf 
of  the  commercial  fisheries,  in  the  solution  of  their  problems;  that  is. 
the  practical  problems  of  the  industry.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
said  and  written  about  the  poor  farmer,  but  not  very  much  about  the 
poor  fisherman,  and  I  would  like  to  try  and  present  a  little  picture  to 
you  of  the  conditions  in  the  industry,  which  I  consider  very  acute. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  In  1920  m  the  New  England  vessel  fisheries,  cen- 
tered at  Boston,  Gloucester,  and  Portland,  the  decrease  in  1921  of  the 
number  of  trips  landed  at  those  three  ports  as  compared  with  1920, 
was  400,  and  as  compared  with  1918  it  was  over  1,500.  The  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  fisn  landed  in  1921  as  compared  with  1920  was  some 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  million  pounds;  as  compared  with  1918,  over 
54,000,000  pounds;  a  decrease  in  the  value  to  the  fishermen  as  com- 
pared with  1920  of  over  $2,500,000  and  something  like  $4,750,000  as 
compared  with  1918.  In  1916,  the  average  price  for  all  fish  the  re- 
ceived throughout  the  year  was  3.44  cents  per  pound.  In  1918,  it 
had  jumped  to  5.12  cents,  and  in  1920  it  was  4.61.  cents,  and  in  1921 
it  was  down  to  3.79  cents  per  pound  for  some  150,000,000  pounds  of 
fish. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  pounds? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  One  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds.  In  other 
words,  the  1918  catch  was  something  like  205,000,000  and  the  1921 
catch  150,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  you  referring  to  the  catch  in  this  restricted  area 
which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Kadcuffe.  In  this  restricted  area,  by  vessels  landing  at  the 
three  ports  of  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  Portland,  Me. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  is  the  field  of  their  activity  ? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  On  the  fishing  banks  of  our  own  coast  and  the 
Canadian  coast. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  that  include  the  New  Foundland  fishing? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Yes,  sir;  up  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  includes  all  the  fisheries  that  have  headquarters 
at  those  three  ports  ? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Yes,  sir;  vessel  fisheries.  Down  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  region,  a  producer  told  me  recently  that  in  the  case  of  the 
renowned  red  snapper,  which  as  you  know  is  one  of  the  highest 
class  fishes  we  produce,  he  had  sold  some  15  per  cent  of  his  last  year*s 
catch  on  consignment  at  less  than  the  cost  oi  production.  In  Maine, 
the  pack  of  sardines  in  1919  was  something  like  2,500,000  cases.    In 
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1920  it  had  dropped  to  1,900,000  cases,  and  last  year's  pack  was  not 
much,  if  any,  over  1,250,000  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  salmon,  the 
pack  in  1920  was  something  over  5,000,000  cases  and  last  year  a 
little  over  3,300,000  cases. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  that  the  demand  for  food  products  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  falling  off  of  that  supplv  ? 

Mr.  Kadcufpe.  The  demand  has  undoubtedly  lallen  oflF,  but  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  fisheries  are  in  a  particularly  critical 
condition  and  they  need  the  kind  of  help  that  this  particular  appro- 
priation is  intended  to  give,  in  order  to  alleviate  those  conditions. 

YIELD  PROM  PRODUCTION  OP  PISH — ^TRANSPORTATION,  ETC. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  your  figures,  how  are  you  able 
to  get  the  production  or  at  least  the  catch  of  fish  in  these  different 
sections  so  accurately? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  At  Boston,  Gloucester,  and  Portland  we  have 
local  agents  stationed  there  who  report  every  landing  day  by  day. 
They  are  taking  those  landings  as  they  come  in  and  they  are  sending 
in  those  schedules,  and  the  schedules  are  tabulated  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  published  as  a  monthly  statistical  bulletin,  and  then 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  all  totaled  into  an  annual  statement 
that  gives  the  whole  story,  so  that  these  figures  are  as  accurate  as 
they  can  be  gotten. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  say  that  the  yield  to  the  fishermen  in  1921  was 
only  3.79  cents  per  pound,  and  I  presume  that  includes  cod  and  the 
large  fish  which  retail  in  the  New  York  markets  for  prices  running 
up  to  50  and  60  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  made  any  research  into  the  subject  or 
can  you  account  for  that  wide  discrepancy  between  the  yield  to  the 
fishermen  and  the  price  which  the  consumer  has  to  pay? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  whole  story,  but  I  can 
point  out  a  high  light  or  two,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  it.  I 
may  say  that  nsh  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  commodities  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  when  you  consider  the  transportation  of 
fish  in  England  and  in  this  country,  for  example,  where  a  trawler's 
landed  catch  in  England  can  be  distributed  to  the  housewife  by  after- 
noon, whereas  in  tms  country  it  takes  several  days  and  up  to  a  week 
or  10  days  or  more  to  get  tne  fish  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
you  can  see  that  we  have  a  vastly  different  proposition.  There  is 
one  of  our  chief  difficulties.  One  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to 
solve  now  is  to  perfect  ways  whereby  we  can  get  these  fish  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer  in  better  condition.  Another  high  point 
is  that  the  retailer  in  the  fish  business  makes  50  per  cent  of  his 
sales  on  one  day  of  the  week,  and  he  makes  about  80  per  cent  in  the 
three-day  period  from  Thursday  to  Saturday,  inclusive.  It  is  an 
entirely  different  proposition.  High  transportation  rates  and  other 
thhigs  enter  into  this  problem.  These  are  just  some  of  the  things 
that  make  for  high  prices.     I  can  not  give  you  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  state  what  you  know  about  the  trans- 

Sortation  of  fish?  Take  the  progress  oif  the  catch  that  is  landed  at 
rloucester,  can  you  state  how  it  arrives  at  New  York,  for  instance, 
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and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  transportation  of  a  given  weight  of 
fish? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  could  not  give  vou  the  cost  of  transportation 
between  different  points,  although  tney  are  given  in  these  market 
surveys  which  I  handed  in  yesterday;  out  we  will  start  at  Boston, 
say,  and  a  trawler  goes  out  to  the  banks  and  nia}''  be  gone  five  or 
six  days.  Those  fish  have  to  be  iced  down  in  the  hold.  They  come 
into  Boston  and  thev  have  to  be  imloaded,  and  that  may  take  from 
24  to  72  hours.  Then  they  are  reiced  and  packed  into  boxes  or 
containers,  and  then  if  they  have  a  long  journey,  it  may  be  from 
24  to  48  hours  before  tliey  reach  their  destmation.  When  once  there, 
they  go  into  the  hands  of  the  retailer,  and  he  may  have  them  in  his 
stall  lor  two  or  three  days  before  the}'-  are  all  sold.  So  there  Ls  a 
considerable  period  of  time  between  the  time  those  fish  were  taken 
from  the  water  until  they  arc  placed  in  front  of  the  consumer.  Bein^ 
a  highly  perishable  commodity,  we  need  to  develop  means  whicn 
will  retain  the  high  (qualities  of  those  fish  as  they  come  from  the 
water  until  they  get  mto  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  thmgs  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  the  packing  of  these  fish  for  transportation 
done  by  the  fishermen  ? 

Mr.  Kadcliffe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  He  prepares  his  catch  for  transportation  by  putting 
them  in  boxes  and  gettmg  them  ready  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  That  is  true  of  the  small  operator.  In  the  case  of 
the  large  operators,  such  as  we  have  in  Boston,  Gloucester,  and  Port- 
land, the  companies  have  special  men  for  that  work,  as  they  are 
bringing  in  packs  of  150,000  pounds  or  so  at  a  trip. 

Mr.  MOORE.  In  those  cases  the  wholesalers  buy  the  fish  from  the 
vessel. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Radcliff'e,  you  have  published  a  number  of  bul- 
letins along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  covered  the  eastern  situation  yet? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  On  the  market  situation  we  have  covered  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago.  We  hope 
to  cover  Boston  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  also  Washington 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  points. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  that  in  New  England,  for  example^ 
they  have  some  40  or  50  trawlers  ready  to  go  out  and  catch  these  fish. 
The  average  number  operated  in  1921  per  month  was  nine.  That  was 
the  average  number  throughout  the  year.  The  apparatus  that  the 
fishermen  of  this  country  nave  could  produce  annually  something 
like  200,000,000  pounds  more  than  we  are  now  producing,  if  we  could 
get  it  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  in  such  form  that  he  would  buy 
it.  We  have  the  means  for  catching  much  larger  quantities  of  fish. 
Our  production  of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  10-year  period,  in 
proportion  to  our  population,  has  fallen  off  between 40 and  66  per  cent, 
and  if  we  can  get  the  fish  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  in  the  form 
he  will  buy  it,  it  seems  to  me  we  will  supply  that  deficiency. 

Mr.  GRiFf^N.  How  do  you  propose  to  do  that? 
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METHODS  aF  PRESERVATION   OP  PISH. 


Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  are  working  now  on  a  system  of  freezing  fish 
in  brine,  and  in  the  words  of  a  man  in  the  industry,  if  we  can  adapt 
it  to  the  commercial  needs,  it  promises  to  revolutionize  the  fishing 
industry. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  experiment? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  are  getting  along  very  nicely,  and  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  get  results  from  it  within  the  next  year  or  two.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  we  may. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  experimentation  included  under 
this  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  That  is  a  part  of  the  experimentation  being  done 
in  our  fisheries  products  laboratory  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now.  tell  us  why  you  need  this  provision  for  the* 
enployment  of  temporary  employees. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  1  would  like  to  give  you  an  illustration.  We  have 
here  in  Washington  a  refrigeration  plant,  a  plant  for  freezing  fish  in 
air.  We  are  now  building  one  for  freezing  fish  in  brine,  and  when 
we  get  that  one  built  we  want  to  run  parallel  experiments.  That 
means  we  must  operate  that  refrigeration  machinery  continuously 
throughout  the  24  hours  for  some  days.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  we  have  two  technologists.  We  have  no  one  else  to  operate 
that  machinery  continuously,  and  we  would  like  pertnission,  at  stated 
times,  to  go  out  and  hire  men  to  tide  us  over  these  times,  in  order  to 
do  this  work.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  operate  continuously  for 
some  days,  we  would  like  to  have  this  permission. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  need  special  permission  for  that  ?  It  seems 
to  me  your  general  authority  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  employ- 
ment of  temporary  employees. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  No;  that  is  specifically  prohibited. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  additional  appropriation  would  you  require  for 
that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  would  not  require  any  additional  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  this  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  The  reason  we  are  asking  for  that  $5,000  is  because 
we  beheve  we  are  not  rendering  the  industry  the  service  it  merits  at 
this  time.  This  employment  would  be  only  a  very  small  item,  and 
and  would  be  paid  out  of  the  general  lump  sum,  and  no  estimate  is 
made  for  it  in  this  increase. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  1921  you  only  had  $7,500  for  this  service,  and  in 
1922  you  had  $20,000,  and  for  1923  you  are  requesting  $25,000, 
which  is  a  very  rapid  increase  and  I  think  requires  some  explanation 
in  comparison  witn  your  appropriation  of  $7,500  for  1921.  Just  how 
is  this  statistical  service  gomg  to  benefit  particularly  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ?  ... 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  May  I  answer  that  by  giving  some  illustrations  of 
the  work  we  are  actually  doing.  Back  in  1918  we  went  to  the  fer- 
tilizer people  on  this  coast  who  are  making  fish  scrap,  and  we  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  ought  to  be  making  fish  meal  as  well  as  fish 
scrap.  Fish  meal  is  a  commodity  that  can  oe  fed  to  hogs,  cattle,  and 
poultry,  and  in  that  way  the  meal  can  be  converted  directly  into  food, 
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whereas  if  it  is  used  for  fertilizer  some  time  must  elapse.  As  to  the 
concrete  results  I  have  a  letter  in  my  office  in  which  a  man  in  the 
industry  says  that  as  a  result  of  the  work  we  did  in  one  center  in  that 

Particular  year  it  increased  the  value  of  their  products  $100,000. 
hat  was  just  in  one  region. 

PBE8ERVATION  OF  FISH  NETS. 

We  are  carrying  on  work  in  the  preservation  of  nets.  Our  fisher- 
men have  been  having  to  pay  exceedingly  high  prices  for  the  twine 
they  have  been  using  for  their  gear  in  recent  years.  Just  to  give  you 
a  little  picture  of  what  that  means,  the  total  value  of  the  gear  of  our 
fishermen  is  something  over  $15,000,000.  We  use,  for  example,  in 
.excess  of  700,000  pounds  or  trap  nets  and  the  like,  300,000  gill  nets,  and 
60,000  fyke  nets.  We  are  carrving  on  investigations  at  this  time  to 
show  the  fishermen  how  to  lengthen  the  life  of  that  gear;  how  to  make 
it  last  longer.  That  is  another  feature  of  our  work.  In  the  case  of 
fish  merchandising,  there  is  one  thing  I  did  not  mention  yesterdav 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  Just  pause  there  a  moment  and  give 
us  some  idea  as  to  how  any  suggestion  you  might  make  would  have 
the  effect  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  gear  or  the  net. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Our  technologist  has  been  working  on  a  preserva- 
tive. He  has  studied  all  that  have  been  made  and  has  gotten  all  the 
information  he  can  about  preservatives.  He  has  been  perfecting  a 
new  preservative.  He  has  gotten  together  samples  of  the  preserva- 
tives that  are  on  the  market  and  we  are  now  conducting  wearuig 
tests,  shrinkage  tests,  tests  of  the  amount  of  added  weight  the  pre- 
servative adds  to  the  net,  and  a  whole  series  of  practical  tests,  so  that 
when  we  are  through  we  will  be  able  to  say  that  one  class  of  preserv- 
ative is  superior  to  some  other,  and  why.  Then  we  will  be  able  to 
f>oint  out  to  the  fishermen  what  kind  of  a  preservative  he  should  use 
or  a  particular  type  of  gear. 

Mr.  Griffix.  In  other  words,  your  plan  is  simply  to  soak  the  net 
in  some  sort  of  preservative. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  are  using  preservatives  and  we  want  to  know 
which  is  the  best,  and  in  some  cases  it  might  be  one  preservative 
would  be  better  for  one  type  of  gear  and  another  preservative  for 
another  type  of  gear.  We  are  carrying  on  tests  along  those  lines  and 
we  consider  that  practical  work. 

CANNING   OF  SARDINES. 

If  that  satisfactorily  answ^ers  that  question,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  on  the  west  coast  we  are  carrying  on  some  experiments  in  the 
canning  of  sardines.  We  have  foimd  that  they  are  using  out  there 
cottonseed  oil  in  the  fry  bath.  These  fish  at  one  stage  of  their  pre- 
paration are  carried  in  trays  through  the  hot  oil  and  Tried  to  fry  out 
the  moisture.  You  can  imagine  those  fish  entering  that  cottonseed 
oil  and  being  carried  along  through  it  for  some  distance  to  the  next 
stage  of  preparation.  The  fish  on  is  fried  out  in  that  cottonseed  oil, 
ana  some  day  the  consumer  gets  a  can  of  that  fish  and  says,  '*  I  can't 
eat  sardines  any  more.'*  That  is  because  he  is  tasting  the  fish  oil 
that  is  introduced  in  that  way.  We  have  shown  that  they  should  do 
away  entirely  with  the  fry  bath^  which  is  an  expensive  proposition, 
and  we  are  now  developing  a  method  that  will  obviate  the  necessity 
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for  using  it,  which  promises  to  cheapen  the  process  and  to  give  the 
consumer  a  better  product  than  he  has  been  getting  heretofore. 
In  South  America  and  other  countries  our  packers  have  not  been  able 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  packers,  and  one  of  the  things  we  would 
like  to  accomplish  would  be  to  show  our  packers  not  only  how  to  in- 
crease their  consumption  at  home  but  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  foreign  products  in  the  foreign  markets.  That  is  another 
object  of  this  particular  work. 

There  is  just  one  point  more  in  regard  to  this  appropriation  of 
$25,000  which  covers  the  entire  field  of  preservation  and  utilization 
of  fishery  products  for  the  whole  country.  I  have  here  in  my  hand 
a  circular  where  men  in  special  industries  are  paying  from  $1,500  to 
$21,000  a  year  for  special  investigations  in  their  particular  fields  to 
solve  their  technical  problems.  We  are  trying  to  solve  the  problems 
for  the  whole  industry,  and  what  we  do  in  made  available  to  the 
whole  public,  where,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  these  other  men,  the 
particular  beneficiary  retains  the  benefit  of  the  investigation. 

SPONGE   FISHERIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  sponge  fisheries. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  described  that-  in  my  preliminary  statement  yes- 
terday. Is  it  necessary  to  say  anything  further?  There  is  no 
increase  in  the  appropriation  of  $3,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  appropriation  is  just  the  same  as  for  the  current 
year  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR  ATTENDANCE   UPON   MEETINGS  OF   COMMERCIAL,    SCIENTIFIC,    AND 
TECHNICAL  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  as  follows: 

Hereafter  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500  per  annum  may  be  expended  out  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  mificellaneous  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  expenses  of 
duly  cjualified  representatives  of  the  bureau  in  attendance  at  meetings  of  commercial, 
scientific,  or  technical  societies,  or  associations,  when  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Seccetary  of  Commerce. 

You  may  explain  this  item,  Doctor. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  present  we  are  prohibited  from 
sending  anybody  to  attend  meetings  where  any  special  expenditure 
is  involved.  A  large  part  of  our  mvestigational  work  such  as  Mr. 
Radcliffe  has  been  describing,  and  such  as  Dr.  Coker  described  this 
morning,  is  only  useful  when  it  becomes  known  to  the  public.  We 
are  given  appropriations  for  getting  the  information  and  then  we 
are  prohibited  from  disseminating  that  information  in  the  most 
eflFective  way,  which  frequently  is  to  have  somebody  in  attendance 
on  a  convention  of  the  fisnermen,  where  the  matter  can  be  presented 
to  them  first  hand.  We  are  merely  asking  that  the  small  sum  of 
$500  from  the  miscellaneous  appropriation  be  authorized  to  be 
expended  for  this  purpose.  It  is  to  be  expended  solely  in  the  United 
States. 
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ALASKA   GENERAL   SERVICE. 
PURCHASE   OF  8UPPUE8,    FOOD,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item: 

Alaska,  general  service:  For  protecting  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska,  including  the 
furnishing  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  of  life  to  the  natives  d  the 
Pribilof  Islands  of  Alaska,  transportation  cf  supplies  to  and  from  the  islands,  expense 
of  travel  of  agents  and  other  employees,  and  subsistence  while  on  said  islandp,  hire 
and  maintenance  of  vessels,  $165,000. 

Mr.  Bower.  This  is  the  same  sum  we  have  had  availalle  during 
the  current  year.  Notwithstanding  the  great  necessity,  in  our 
judgment,  of  expanding  activities,  we  have  felt  moved  to  endeavor 
to  get  along  with  the  same  sum.  The  money  is  applied  to  two 
general  purposes.  Our  work  refers  first  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
and  the  lur  seal  activities  there,  and,  secondly,  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  salmon  and 
other  fisheries.  At  the  Pribilof  Islands  we  are  spending  about  $85,000 
a  year  to  purchase  supplies  and  furnish  food  and  fuel  and  other 
necessities  to  the  natives  there. 

SIZE   OF   SEAL   HERD. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  when  we  referred  to  this  matter  yesterday, 
I  believe  the  question  was  not  asked  you  as  to  the  size  of  the  se^l 
herd  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  herd  now  numbers  581,453  animals. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  an  increase? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  an  increase  of  5.2  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  The  number  in  the  herd  in  1920  was  552,718.  That  is  a  very 
satisfactory  growth. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  seals  did  you  take  last  year? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  took  23,671  in  the  calendar  year  1921.  That  is 
according  to  telegraphic  reports  and  is  subject  to  perhaps  slight 
correction. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  add  for  the  record, 
in  addition  to  what  you  said  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Nothmg  in  particular.  I  merely  want  to  say  that 
the  money  is  urgently  needed  and  is  well  applied.  This  money  is 
well  invested  and  Congress,  I  am  sure,  is  getting  a  good  return  for 
every  dollar  it  puts  into  this  activity. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  you  have  some  new  proposed  language 
in  this  item,  "including  $10,000  to  be  used  in  providing  a  reserve 
supply  of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  other  necessities  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands." 

Mr.  Bower.  I  believe  that  was  in  the  appropriation  act  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  not  a  duplication  in  this  paragraph  of  what 
went  ahead  on  page  136  ?  Your  estimate  there  for  1923  is  $42,200 
which  includes  the  salaries  of  superintendents  and  agents,  school- 
teachers, physicians,  storekeepers,  and  on  page  162,  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  samries  I  notice  you  have  physicians  and  school-teachers  also. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  first-mentioned  are  the  statutory  positions  and 
the  second  are  temporary  assistants.  The  reason  why  the  physician 
appears  in  the  list  of  temporary  assistants  is  because  during  the 
exchange  of  physicians  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  emplov  a  man 
temporarily,  so  that  the  Islands  will  not  be  without  medical  service. 
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FOR  PAYMENT  TO  THE   NAVY  FOR  TRANSPORTATION   OF  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Did  you  request  an  additional  or  supplementary 
estimate  of  $30,000  for  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  take  that  up  later,  if  I  may.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  language  of  the  present  item  refers  to  transporta- 
tion of  supplies,  but  we  do  not  contemplate  that  the  item  will  cover 
that  expense.  The  Director  of  the  Budget  has  submitted  a  supple- 
mentary estimate  of  $30,000  to  cover  transportation  of  supplies.  The 
circumstances  in  respect  to  the  transportation  of  supplies  are  that  the 
Navy  Department  heretofore  has  furnished  that  service  without  cost. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  have  received  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a 
supplementary  item,  *'for  payment  to  the  Navy  of  freight  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  Pribiloff  Islands,  $30,000."  Will 
you  explain  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  As  I  just  started  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  heretofore  the 
Navy  Department  has  furnished  that  transportation  to  us  free  of  cost, 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  a  letter  to  us  under  date  of 
December  28,  1921,  just  very  recently,  advising  that  in  view  of  the 
limited  appropriations  for  fuel  for  the  Navy,  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
the  Navy  Department  feels  it  will  be  necessary  to  request  other 
departments  of  the  Government  to  bear  their  share  of  any  transpor- 
tation afforded.  This  information  was  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  and  he  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  an  additional 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Has  the  Navy  heretofore  transferred  those  supplies 
free  of  charge  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  has  several  seasons. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  this  a  trip  that  the  Navy  would  be  apt  to  make 
in  the  due  course  of  their  operations,  whether  they  transport  these 
supplies  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Only  in  part  have  they  made  special  trips  for  us. 
They  maintain  radio  stations  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  customary  to  send 
a  supply  ship  to  those  stations  each  summer.  We  started  out  by 
getting  part  of  our  cargo  on  board  that  ship,  and  two  or  three  dififerent 
seasons  they  have  made  voyages  specially  for  our  supplies.  Ordi- 
narily about  2,000  tons  of  supplies  are  moved.  The  cheapest  we 
could  get  it  done  by  commercial  vessels,  at  present  rates,  would  be 
from  $30  to  $40  per  ton.  The  estimated  cost  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  based  on  $15  a  ton.  That  does  not  provide  for  any  profit; 
it  simplj  represents  the  actual  outlay  to  the  Navy,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  the  cheapest  means  for  the  Government  to  get  these 
urgent  supplies  movea  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Navy,  by  reason  of 
this  ciu'tailment  in  their  appropriation  has  now  concluded  they  can 
charge  you  this  amount  ana  aad  it  to  the  fimds  they  are  receiving 
from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  undertsanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  often  do  you  have  to  have  supplies  trans- 
ported to  this  island  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Once  a  year,  during  the  summer  time,  when  naviga- 
tion is  open. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  get  in  your  supplies  for  the  whole  year  at  one 
time? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  take  in  the  annual  supplies,  and  the  vessel  ako 
brings  out  the  sealskins  and  fox  skins. 

NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS  ON  PRIBILOFP  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  many  inhabitants  did  you  say  were  on  the 
islands  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  315  natives,  and  we  have  a  staff  of  about 
15  white  employees. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  furnish  the  provisions  for  everyone! 

Mr.  Bower.  For  everyone. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  all  the  inhabitants? 

Mr.  Bower.  For  all  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  much  time  have  you  spent  during  the  last 
year  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  was  up  there  about  three  or  four  months  in  the  past 
year.     I  have  made  1 1  trips  to  Alaska  in  as  manv  jears. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say  on  this 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman.  May 
I  mention  the  fact  that  the  fisneries  side  of  it  has  been  not  expended 
here,  but  you  will  no  doubt  appreciate  the  urgent  need  of  protecting 
the  salmon  fishery.  A  good  measure  of  this  appropriation  goes  to 
that  highly  important  work.  It  is  well  known  tnat  the  salmon 
fishery  of  Alaska  is  sufferinff  a  decline.  The  bureau  has  been  criti- 
cized for  its  lack  of  effort,  but  that  is  unfair  criticism,  because  we 
devote  every  dollar  we  possibly  can  to  the  protection  of  the  fisheries. 

ALASKAN    canneries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  canneries  in  Alaska, 
are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  about  140  canneries  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  told  us  yesterday  about  what  they  pro- 
duce, but  you  niight  put  it  in  the  record  again  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  production  year  before  last  was  valued  at 
$40,000,000,  in  round  figures,  for  the  finished  product.  The  first 
value  to  the  fishermen  is  estimated  to  be  $12,000,000.  The  invest- 
ment in  the  industry  is  approximately  $70,000,000.  Employment  is 
given  to  more  than  25,000  persons.  That  represents  a  vast  number 
of  people  taken  up  in  the  spring  and  returned  in  the  fall,  simply 
because  Alaska  has  not  a  population  sufficiently  large  to  furnish  the 
help  locally. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  understand  they  take  them  up  from  the  States. 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in  the  Bristol 
Bay,  or  western  district  of  Alaska,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  central 
section,  and  to  a  less  d^ee  in  the  southeastern  section.  Employ- 
ment is  given  to  many  Indians  and  natives  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
We  need  as  much  money  as  we  can  possibly  get  to  protect  and  con- 
serve that  very  valuable  industry. 
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EXPENSES   OF  ADAaSORY   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  **  Expenses  of  advisory  committee, 
$21,000/'     That  is  the  same  as  you  had  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  tnat  item,  I  think,  is  probably  fully 
e^^plained  in  the  text  of  the  item.  It  was  an  idea  of  Secretary  Hoover 
himself,  who  wished  to  establish,  in  connection  with  our  bureau,  an 
organization  something  like  that  which  I  understand  is  provided  in 
the  organic  act  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards — a  committee  to  examine 
into  our  operations,  the  way  we  conduct  them,  and  to  criticize  and 
advise  concerning  them. 

yes    bay,    ALASKA,    STATION — REPAIRS    TO    BUILDINGS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes  Bay,  Alaska,  station,  **For  repairs  to  buildings, 
$7,000.'' 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  a  special  appropriation  which  is  asked  for 
Yes  Bay,  which  station  was  constructed  in  1907  and  has  become  run 
down  and  requires  a  good  many  repairs.  The  foundations  of  the 
buildings  have  become  decayed,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  necessary  repairs  on  account  of  the  small  appropriations 
we  have  had  during  the  last  few  years  for  that  work. 

The  item  is  segregated  into  three  principal  parts:  One  for  the 
repair  of  buildings,  $3,000;  the  other  for  renewal  of  hatchery  equip- 
ment, $2,000.  The  renewal  of  hatchery  equipment  is  several  new 
troughs  in  which  we  incubate  our  eggs;  part  of  it  is  for  racks  which 
we  use  in  the  river  to  stop  the  ascent  of  salmon,  so  that  we  can  catch 
our  fish  below.  The  balance  of  $2,000  it  is  intended  to  use  for  pur- 
chasing a  new  boiler  for  the  station,  for  heating  purposes,  and  the 
rest  for  a  small  sawmill.  It  is  felt,  if  we  could  get  a  small  portable 
mill  in  that  locality,  we  have  plenty  of  tijnber  available  on  the 
reservation,  and  we  could  saw  our  own  lumber  and  save  a  great  deal 
of  expense.  The  station  is  situated  30  miles  from  Ketchikan  and 
to  get  material  into  the  station,  after  you  get  it  to  our  landing,  it 
has  to  be  hoisted  up  over  a  tramroad  for  a  half  a  mile,  down  the 
other  side,  and  across  the  lake  to  the  station — a  distance  of  about 
three  jniles.  With  a  little  mill  we  can  do  away  with  that,  and  in 
the  end  effect  a  great  deal  of  saving  in  the  operation  of  that  station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  can  cover  all  these  items  for  $7,000  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes,  sir;  we  can. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  feel  that  mill  is  absolutely  necessary  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  will  do 
away  with  the  expense  for  lumber  in  the  future.  Lumber  is  worth 
about  $100  a  thousand  when  we  get  it  to  our  landing,  not  including 
the  transportation  to  the  station  from  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  will  operate  the  mill  with  steam  power  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  We  have  water  power.  We  operate  a  pipe  from 
the  hatchery  which  is  big  enough  to  take  care  of  the  mill  auring  the 
summer  months  when  we  would  not  be  running  the  hatchery. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  any  additional  help  required? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  No  additional  help  is  required;  we  will  do  it  with 
the  same  crew  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
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DULUra    (MINN.)    STATION — REPAIRS    TO    HATCHERY,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  Duluth  (Minn.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking  for  «  special  appropria- 
tion for  the  Duluth,  Minn.,  hatchery,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  some 
very  necessary  repairs  and  replacements  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, which  we  can  not  supply  from  our  general  funds.  We  will  be 
$25,000  short  in  1923  for  our  general  fish-cultural  fund.  We  have 
estimated  that  the  repairs  to  the  hatchery  will  require  $1,500,  about 
$1,000  to  purchase  the  new  equipment  which  will  be  needed,  while 
the  boiler  and  pipe  lines  will  be  aoout  $2,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  boiler  equipment  absolutely  necessary  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  boiler  has  been  in  there  for  35  years  and  we  feel 
it  is  more  than  the  life  of  an  ordinary  boiler.  We  feel  that  the  boiler 
is  not  safe.  It  is  inspected  each  year,  but  the  inspector  does  not 
insure  it  against  blowing  up  and  aestroying  life  and  property,  and 
we  feel  it  is  necessary  to  put  this  before  your  committee  so  that  vou 
can  understand  the  true  condition,  so  that  if  there  should  be  any  loss 
of  property  or  life  the  situation  will  be  fully  understood. 

The  water  supply  should  be  repaired,  since  it  is  carried  through  a 
wooden  flume  for  some  distance.  The  flume  is  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition.    We  estimate  that  will  require  about  $1,500. 

The  next  item  is  the  completion  of  the  foreman^s  cottage.    At  the 

E resent  time  the  foreman  and  his  family  are  living  upstairs  over  the 
atchery.  We  feel  that  such  a  place  is  not  suitaole  for  a  residence. 
The  public  uses  it  to  quite  an  extent,  and  then,  too,  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  from  nre  and  things  like  that,  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  family  using  it  as  a  residence,  the  foreman  should  have 
his  own  cottage.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  Congress  appropriate 
about  $4,000  for  a  foreman's  cottage.  The  prices  of  building  mate- 
rials and  construction  went  up  so  fast  that  we  could  not  construct 
it  for  the  money  appropriated. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Dm  you  start  work  on  it? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir,  because  the  lowest  bid  we  had  was  $6,000, 
and  we  only  had  $4,000  appropriated. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  $4,000  still  available? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  still  available  and  we  are  asking  for  $1,500 
additional  to  complete  the  house. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Going  back  to  the  matter  of  the  boiler,  do  you  think 
you  would  be  justified  in  using  that  boiler  if  the  condition  is  as  bad 
as  you  say  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  have  no  other  alternative.  We  have  to  use  the 
boiler  for  heating  and  for  pumping  water  during  the  winter  when 
our  water  supply  through  tne  gravity  system  is  frozen  up. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  if  it  is  dangerous  and  unsafe,  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  close  down  the  station,  would  it  not,  than  to  continue  it? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  a  very  important  commercial  station  and  I 
imagine  there  would  be  considerable  criticism  if  we  did  have  to  close 
down  for  that  purpose.  They  usually  collect  20,000,000  lake  trout 
eggs  in  that  end  of  Lake  Superior,  and  also  20,000,000  to  30,000,000 
white  fish  eggs.  We  feel  it  is  one  of  our  important  commercial  sta- 
tions and  snould  be  operated.  We  have  the  boiler  inspected  each 
year  and  that  is  the  best  we  can  do. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Does  the  inspector  give  you  a  certificate  of  its  in- 
spection? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir.  The  steam  pressure  has  been  lowered  from 
100  pounds  down  to  25  or  30  poimds — I  believe  it  is  30  pounds. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  the  inspector  say  it  can  be  safely  operated  at 
from  25  to  30  pounds'  pressure? 

Mr.  Leach.  He  believes  it  can. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  each  year  that  margin  of  safety  decreases  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Decreases;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  time  is  going  to  come  when  the  pressure  will  be 
reduced  below  that  at  which  we  can  operate  at  all,  or  the  inspector 
will  order  the  boiler  out  himself,  and  we  have  thought  the  time  is 
imminent  now  and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  the  money  at  this 
time.  We  do  not  want  to  put  that  station  out  of  commission  unless 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  will  the  boiler  cost? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  boiler  will  cost,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  SI, 000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Including  setting  up  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Including  setting  up;  yes,  sir.  That  will  leave  us 
about  $500  for  the  purchase  of  suction  pipe  and  other  necessary 
mechanical  equipment  in  the  building  and  for  general  repairs  to 
machinery. 

GLOUCESTER  (MASS.)  STATION. 
GENERAL   REPAIRS  TO   DOCKS   AND   BUILDINGS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  your  Gloucester  (Mass.)  station:  ''For 
general  repairs  to  dock  and  buildings,  purchase  of  boiler  and  equip- 
ment, $6,500.''     I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  another  special  appropriation  we  are  asking 
for  the  Gloucester  station,  which  is  located  on  a  little  island  out  in 
the  harbor,  ciJled  Ten  Pound  Island.  It  is  possibly  a  mile  out  from 
the  shore.  We  have  to  maintain  a  very  extensive  dock  there  for 
the  landing  of  the  supplies,  fish  and  eggs  and  such  other  material  as 
are  required  by  the  station,  and  the  piers  or  piling  for  that  dock  are 
giving  away.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary,  also,  to  refloor  it  and  put 
m  some  brace  timbers  and  such  as  that.  We  feel  it  will  cost  about 
$2,000  to  put  that  in  good  shape,  and  if  it  is  not  properly  cared  for 
the  deterioration  is  going  to  be  considerably  greater. 

At  that  station  we  also  need  a  new  boiler.  The  old  boiler  has  been 
in  service  for  some  time  and  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  make 
considerable  changes  in  the  piping. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  long  has  the  boiler  you  have  now  been  in  use? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  think  that  has  been  in  use  for  something  like  25  or 
30  vears.  It  is  an  old  upright  boiler  and  consumes  a  great  deal  of 
coal.  I  believe  with  more  modem  equipment  we  can  save  con- 
siderable money  on  coal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  would  you  distribute  this  $6,500  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  would  put  $2,000  in  the  dock;  $1,500  in  repairs  to 
the  building  and  $3,000  in  a  boiler  and  repairs  to  machinery  and 
equipment — making  a  total  of  $6,500. 
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UTILIZATION   OF  PACIFIC   COAST  FISHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  $10,000,  '*  Utilization  of  Pacific 
coast  fishes:  For  the  conduct  of  investigations  in  the  development 
and  standardization  of  methods  of  preservation  of  Pacific  coast 
fisheries,  including  the  payment  of  salaries  and  traveling  expenses 
and  the  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies." 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  small  experimental 
fishery  products  laboratory  out  there,  temporary  in  character,  for 
the  conduct  of  technological  investigations,  the  method  of  preserva- 
tion and  utilization  of  fishery  products,  suitable  for  the  work  I 
mentioned  in  my  products  talk  on  the  canning  of  sardines. 

Now,  the  conditions  on  the  west  coast,  usmg  California  as  an  ex- 
ample, are  something  like  this:  In  1915  the  catch  for  the  State 
was  93,000,000  pounds.  In  1919  it  had  grown  to  260,000,000 
pounds,  and  has  since  decreased.  I  believe  it  is  now  about  200,000,- 
000  pounds.  In  that  period  more  than  40  canneries  sprung  into  ex- 
istence, so  that  there  were  in  this  State  exceeding  50  canneries  for 
the  canning  of  fish,  representing  an  investment  of  more  than  $20,000,- 
000.  During  1921  that  investment  was  practically  idle.  The  pack 
10  years  ago,  which  only  numbered  a  few  thousand  cases  in  1919, 
hacf  grown  to  in  excess  of  2,000,000.  I  believe  it  must  have  dwindled 
to  less  than  half  that  amount  in  1921,  although  I  have  not  the  exact 
figures  at  hand. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  had  no  appropriation  in  1921. 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  .No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  not  carry  on  this  work  under  your  statis- 
tical inquiries  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  It  represents  too  heavy  a  drain  on  that  small  ap- 
priation  with  which  we  are  trying  to  render  service  to  the  fishing  in- 
dustry in  the  entire  United  States.  If  we  were  to  take  it  and  put  it 
all  in  one  bag,  so  to  speak,  the  rest  would  get  very  little  attention. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dickinson^s 
question  on  the  paragraph  on  page  159,  that  you  had  reference  to 
methods  of  preservation  of  fishery  products  tKroughout  the  United 
States  at  all  your  stations  ? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Yes.  But  here  is  a  particular  commercial  sta- 
tion  

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know,  but  the  point  is  there  seems  to  be  a  diversion 
in  these  paragraphs  and  a  scattering  of  them  through  the  bill,  where 
common  sense  would  seem  to  inoicate  they  ought  all  to  be  put 
together.  If  this  first  paragraph  on  page  159  means  anything,  it 
means  your  intention  is  to  conduct  your  investigations  throughout 
the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  That  is  our  general  appropriation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yet  when  you  go  along  further  in  the  bill,  we  find 
the  paragraph  on  page  164  providing  K)r  the  same  sort  of  work  on 
the  tacinc  coast.  Now  what  part  of  the  appropriation  on  page  159 
do  you  contemplate  using  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  With  the  appropriation  given  on  page  159,  if  we 
had  to  use  that  appropriation  we  probably  would  not  be  able  to  ^v© 
more  than  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  out  of  that  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Then  why  can  you  not  shift  the  pargaraph  on  page 
164  and  put  it  in  under  the  paragraph  at  page  159,  in  its  proper  con- 
text and  relation  ? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  That  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Moore.  If  we  get  the  money,  it  is  immaterial  to  us  whether 
it  is  in  one  paragraph  or  two.     What  we  need  is  the  money. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  point  is  we  have  to  justify  any  appropriation 
that  is  made  and  we  will  find  it  very  awkward  to  explain  this  diver- 
sion of  the  items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  very  large  increase  in  this  item  on  page 
159.  In  1921  you  had  $7,500  and  you  are  estimating,  for  1923, 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Moore.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Radcliffe, 
what  our  relations  have  been  to  that  laboratory  out  there  and  the 
makeshifts  to  which  we  have  been  put? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  would  like  to  answer  this  other  question  first. 
Mr.  Chairtnan,  the  industry  is  not  receiving  the  consideration  it 
merits.  That  old  appropriation  of  $7,500  did  not  admit  of  our 
doing  this  kind  of  worK  and  the  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at 
us,  and  we  believe  justly,  have  been  very  numerous.  In  recent 
years,  since  we  have  had  the  appropriation,  we  have  been  able 
to  render  the  industry  some  service  which  is  very  greatly  appre- 
ciated, but  we  can  not  do  it  with  any  such  appropriation  as  $7,500. 
That  item  alone  would  not  cover  the  expense  of  getting  up  the 
statistics  on  the  industries,  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  index  as  to 
the  trend.  We  should  spend  a  similar  amount  on  the  technological 
work.  I  wish  the  committee  could  come  out  and  see  our  labora- 
tory and  the  facilities  we  have  for  work  and  see  how  little  can  be 
done  with  that  old  appropriation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  you  are  able  to  justify 
all  of  these  appropriations.  The  comment  I  make  is  not  altogether 
one  of  criticism,  except  in  so  far  as  it  seems  rather  strange  to  sep- 
arate these  items  that  have  relation  to  the  same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  This  work  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  started  some- 
thing in  this  way 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know,  but  that  is  another  story.  The  point  is  this: 
On  page  159  you  have  a  general  paragraph,  presumably  relating  to 
all  of  your  activities ,  and  it  includes  a  provision  for  **  methods  of 
preservation  and  utilization  of  fishery  proaucts.*'  You  ask,  for  1923, 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000.  Then  we  go  along  further  in  the  bill 
and  on  pa^e  164  you  ask  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  practically 
the  same  thing,  except  you  qualify  it  by  stating  ''methods  of  preser- 
vation of  Pacific  coast  nshes." 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  I  think  the  point  may  be  very  well  taken. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  proper  place  for  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
under  the  first  paragraph  on  pa^e  159. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  As  one  ot  the  items  under  that  general  appro- 
priation. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

FOR  investigation   OF  THE   POLLUTION  OF  WATERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  **For  investigation  of  pollution  of 
waters  as  affecting  fisheries,  including  compensation  of  employees, 
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expenses  of  travel,  and  preparation  of  reports,  $7,500."     Is  not  the 
Public  Health  Service  doing  this  same  work,  Doctor? 

Dr.  CoKER.  They  are  doing  some  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  health,  but  not  from  the  standpoint  of  fisheries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  what  would  you  expect  to  do  with  this  appro- 
priation ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  conduct  experiments  U> 
find  out  just  which  of  the  polluting  substances  were  injurious  to  the 
fish  and  in  what  dilution  they  are  injurious.  That  varies  with  the 
substance  and  with  the  water  into  which  it  is  dischargeable.  Certain 
waters,  more  outlyine  than  others,  will  take  up  more  acid,  for  example. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  iou  use  the  information  procured  by  the  PudUc 
Health  Service,  do  you  not,  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  this 
information  is  to  be  used  that  is  set  out  here  t 

Dr.  CoKER.  No,  sir;  we  can  use  that  information  to  some  extent, 
but  they  could  use  our  information  to  a  larger  extent.  The  effect  of 
these  substances  on  the  fish  and  on  the  small  organisms  that  consti- 
tute the  food  of  the  fishes  is  really  one  of  the  methods  of  testing  the 
effect  of  water. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Have  you  been  doing  anything  along  this  line  in 
the  past  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  We  have  done  very  little  sys^matically  imdfer  our 
general  appropriation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  vou  ever  obtained  an  appropriation  before  for 
this  investigation  on  the  pollution  of  waters  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  We  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Under  what  authority,  then,  have  you  been  acting 
in  conducting  those  studies  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  The  inquiry  respecting  food  fishes  generally.  But  the 
situation  just  now  is  so  acute  and  so  serious  that  me  little  haphazard 
way  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  handle  it  before  is  not  at  all 
adequate.  You  may  know  that  that  is  a  very  acute  question  just 
now  along  the  whole  coast. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  contemplate,  if  this  appropriation  is  allowed, 
the  employment  of  special  men  for  that  work  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  to  have  a  rather  high  grade  man, 
too,  a  chemist 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  could  you  not  use  the  information  you  get  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  The  Public  Health  Service  does  not  ascertain  the  effect 
of  these  things  on  fishes  and  their  spawn.  For  example,  take  copper 
in  the  water  of  Bridgeport  Harbor:  From  the  stanapoint  of  pubUc 
health,  that  operates  to  no  injury;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
oyster  industry,  that  is  a  very  serious  pollution. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  about  the  Pittsburgh  situation  up  here  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  That  is  a  very  complicated  situation.  It  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  mine  wastes,  that  is,  the  waste  from  aban- 
doned mines,  go  into  the  Ohio  River  and  its  upper  tributaries, 
That  requires  further  investigation.  It  will  likely  be  a  very  difficult 
situation  to  cope  with. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  vou  have  already  found  that  the  wastes 
from  those  mines  does  kill  the  fish.  That  is  already  proved  by  the 
Public  Health  Service. 
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Dri  CoKER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  known,  that  the  fish  have  practically 
disappeared  from  the  Ohio  River  down  to  a  certain  point,  and  that 
that  pollution  is  extending,  gradually,  down  the  river,  and  it  may  go 
farther. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  would  not  the  Public  Health  Service  be 
able  to  tell  you  what  is  in  that  water  so  that  the  information  can  be 
used? 

Dr.  CoKER.  Well,  we  have  relied  on  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Army  engineers,  verv  largely,  for  information  on  that  par- 
ticular river;  but  they  would  not  be  able  to  give  us  the  information 
in  other  cases. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  a  chemical  analysis  division  in  your 
bureau? 

Dr.  CoKER.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  vou  would  have  to  intrust  the  analysis  of 
the  water  to  some  other  bureau  of  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  We  would  be  able  to  do  that,  undoubtedly,  if  we  had 
this  small  appropriation,  because  the  man  that  we  would  employ 
would  be  a  cnemist  and  we  have  the  chemical  equipment. 

Mr.  Gkiffin.  There  are  other  instrumentalities  of  the  Government 
to  conduct  these  chemical  analyses;  vou  could  take  a  sample  of  the 
water  and  send  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Cnemistry,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  probably  would  have  the  routine  analysis  made  bj 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  We  have  done  that  in  the  past;  that  is 
our  general  practice,  but  there  would  be  special  determinations  that 
would  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  ascertam  what  particular  thing  it 
was  in  this  water  that  had  the  ill  effect,  if  ill  effect  were  observed. 
The  situation  is  a  very  complex  one,  as  Dr.  Coker  has  pointed  out. 
The  eflFect  on  the  fish  depends  not  only  on  the  material  which  is  dis- 
charged into  the  water,  but  on  the  concentration  of  that  material  at 
any  particular  point  in  the  stream,  and  also  upon  the  character  of  the 
water  which  is  in  the  stream  naturally.  There  are  some  cases  where 
a  given  substance  would  be  advantageous  to  the  fry  and  not  what 
would  ordinarily  be  called  pollution. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  is  better  able  to  determine  that  question  than 
the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  believe  the  Public  Health  Service  can  deter- 
mine that  question  at  all,  as  far  as  fisheries  are  concerned.  They 
are  not  interested  in  the  fisheries;  they  know  nothing  about  the 
fisheries,  and  this  is  purely  a  fisheries  problem.  They  are  interested 
in  determining  what  the  effects  of  those  conditions  are  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public  health,  and  a  pollution  which  even  may  be  aavan- 
tageous  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  health  might  be  fatal  to 
the  fishes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  trouble  is  the  term  '' pollution ''  as  you  use  it 
has  a  broader  meaning  than  in  its  ordinaiy  acceptation.  You  use 
** pollution ''  to  describe  matter  that  is  destructive  to  the  life  of  fishes. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  any  material  that  is  contained  in  the  water 
resulting  from  other  thaii  natural  sources. 

Mr.  GrRiFFiN.  Foreign  matter  in  the  water  may  destroy  the  life  of 
fishes  and  may  not  necessarily  affect  human  life. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  may  not;  it  may  be  helpful  to  human  life  at  times. 
For  instance.  Dr.  CoKer  mentioned  copper.  The  discharge  of  copper 
in  the  water  may  be  fatal  to  the  fishes,  but  it  would  also  be  fatal  to  the 
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bacteria  in  that  water,  which  bacteria  might  be  inimical  to  the  public 
health.  Therefore,  the  discharge  of  copper  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  health  might  be  a  good  thing;  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
fisheries  it  might  be  a  very  bad  thing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  have  you  found  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  sew- 
age in  waters  to  be  on  the  life  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  has  a  very  complex  effect,  and  if  it  is  discharged  in 
large  quantities  it  is  fatal,  for  the  reason  that  it  contains  great  quan- 
tities of  organic  matter  which  oxidizes  in  the  water  under  the  activi- 
ties of  bacteria;  and,  in  oxidizing,  these  materials  extract  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  from  the  water,  which  is  the  material  on  which  aquatic 
life  depends,  and  if  it  is  not  there  aquatic  life  is  suffocated. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  ordinary  sewage  in  the  water  is  not  detrimental 
to  the  fish,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  depends  on  the  quantity.  It  is  like  every  other 
pollution.  There  arepollutions  which,  in  some  quantity,  might  be 
perfectly  harmless.  The  ordinary  domestic  sewage,  the  sewage  from 
municipalities,  is  very  bad  in  large  quantities.  In  New  York  Harbor, 
for  instance,  there  are  belts  across  the  channels  that  are  practicaUr 
devoid  of  oxygen  at  certain  times,  certain  seasons.  In  the  summer, 
when  the  activities  of  the  bacteria  are  very  energetic,  this  organic 
matter  is  oxidized  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  free  oxygen  in  the  water 
for  the  support  of  life.  That  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the  shad  are 
not  running  up  the  Hudson  River;  they  can  not  get  through  this  belt 
of  oxygenless  water. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  serious  question  and  it  is  serious  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  fisheries  but  from  the  standpoint  of  industry  in 
general.  Unless  we  have  some  information  which  will  tell  us  just 
under  what  conditions  pollution  affects  the  fisheries,  we  are  either 
going  to  lose  our  fisheries  or  we  are  going  to  handicap  other  industries. 
There  are,  perhaps,  one  dozen  bills  in  Congress  now,  some  of  which 
have  been  tne  subject  of  extended  hearings  oefore  committees,  which 
would  practically  nearly  wipe  out  some  industries,  on  the  theory  that 
all  pollutions  are  injurious  to  fisheries.  We  do  not  know  that  they 
are  mjurious  to  fisheries.  They  probably  are,  undoubtedly,  injurious 
to  fisheries  in  some  localities,  but,  everyiv^here,  no. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  thmk  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  you 
to  secure  this  information  without  having  the  appropriation  of  this 
amount? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  absolutely  impossible.  No  other  agency  of  the 
Government  can  do  it  or  will  do  it.  The  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  their  appropriations  for  their  own  purposes;  naturally 
they  are  interested  in  serving  their  own  purposes  ana  naturally  their 
appropriations  will  be  spent  for  those  purposes  and  we  will  get 
nothing. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yesterday  you  remarked  that  the  reason  for  the 
extermination  in  the  Delaware  of  the  shad  was  on  account  of  pollution  i 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  HuTcmNSON.  How  did  you  get  at  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  made  that  statement,  but  I  will  admit  on  the  basis  of 
purely  scientific  data  the  statement  was  not  justified.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  loss  of  the  fisheries  there  was  very  largel}"  coincident 
with  the  increase  of  the  pollution  of  the  Delaware  River,  particularly 
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pollution  from  petroleum.  Now,  we  do  know  this,  that  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  are,  in  a  great  many  cases,  fatal  to  the  fish- 
eries: fatal  to  the  adult  fishes  themselves  and  fatal  to  the  young  fry 
which  swim  near  the  surface,  and  they  are  fatal  to  the  food  on  which 
the  fish  primarily  depend  for  their  sustenance.     We  are  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Up  there  we  have  thought  the  main  cause  of  it  is 
dredging;  dredges  all  up  the  Delaware  have  been  dredging,  so  that  the 
fishes  could  not  get  up. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  certainly  admitting  bigger  ships  to  the 
Delaware  than  were  ever  able  to  get  up  there  before. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  think  the  shad  could  go  in  the  same  place 
with  the  ships  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  I  think  the  shad  could  follow  in  the  wake  of  a 
35-foot  vessel. 

Dr.  CoKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be  no  duplication  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Public  Health  Service  or  any  other  department, 
because  we  would  have  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  they  are  doing 
and  to  tie  up  our  work  to  theirs. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  further  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  just  want  to  say  tnis  tning,  that  if  in  an  effort  to 
protect  the  fisheries  drastic  legislation  is  passed  without  funda- 
mental information  it  may  work  a  very  serious  ill  effect  to  the 
general  business  of  the  country.  If,  for  instance,  we  attempt  to  put 
out  of  business  the  coal  mines  in  western  Peimsylvania,  I  think  tnat 
the  country  at  large  would  not  support  the  attempt. 

for  expenses  of  representatives  of  the  united  states  for 

investigation  of  the  seal  herds  of  the  north  pacific  OCfiAN. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  *^To  defray  the  expenses  of  repre- 
sentativ^es  of  the  United  States  on  a  commission  for  an  investigation 
of  the  conditions  of  the  seal  herds  of  the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  cov- 
ered by  the  treaty  of  July  7,  1911,  including  the  salaries  of  experts, 
expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses 
in  connection  therewith,  $5,000. '*  Is  this  commission  authorized 
by  law  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir.    Mr.  Bower  will  speak  to  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  primary  objects  of  the  expedition  are  to  Know 
the  condition  of  the  fur-seal  herds  in  the  North  Pacific,  with  a  view 
to  proper  action  when  it  comes  to  renewing  the  fur-seal  treaty  which 
we  have  with  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Japan.  That  treaty  is  so 
highly  advantageous  that  we  want  to  get  information  with  a  view 
to  its  renewal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  does  that  treatv  expire  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  expires  in  1926;  but  the  State  Department  has 
advised  us  that  it  is  time  to  begin  this  work.  Now  we  have  no  one 
in  our  regular  employ  available  at  that  particular  season.  It  is 
at  the  peak  of  our  work  of  killing  the  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands^ 
80  that  we  need  a  certain  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
several  special  assistants — experts.  It  will  cover  their  salaries, 
their  traveling  expenses,  and  incidental  items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  these  experts  come  from  your  department; 
are  they  already  in  your  employ  ? 
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Mr.  Bower.  No.  We  have  in  mind  employing  them  from  the 
outside;  that  is  the  Secretary's  idea. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  will  be  particularly  high-grade  men,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, whose  findings  will  command  the  respect  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Hfow  is  this  commission  to  be  constituted?  Will 
it  be  made  up  from  representatives  of  this  country  and  the  other 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  will  be  our  own  expedition. 

Mr.  Moore.  This  is  providing  for  representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  way  the  paragraph  is  worded. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  representatives  of  other  nations  to  sit  on  this 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  This  is  a  commission  or  board  of  inquiry  of  our  own 
making.  We  want  to  get  our  view  of  the  situation;  we  want  to 
visit  every  rookery  of  the  Russian  islands  and  the  Japanese  islands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  your  langjuage  is  rather  indefinitely  phrased. 

Mr.  Bower.  **0f  representatives  of  the  United  States.*' 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  rather  indefinitely  phrased,  because  it  gives  the 
impression  you  are  providing  for  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
presumably  on  a  commission  on  wnich  representatives  of  other  coun- 
tries will  sit,  and  that  is  not  your  purpose  at  all. 

Mr.  Bower.  Possibly  those  words  ''on  a  commission^'  might  be 
omitted. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  idea  is  to  form  a  committee  or  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  these  conditions;  is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  absolutely  it.  We  want  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  herds. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  speaking  of  getting  information  for  our 
country.  Would  not  these  experts  have  to  come  to  your  department 
for  the  data  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  would  be  temporary  employees  of  our  depart- 
ment. We  have  in  mind  a  number  of  men  in  tne  scientific  world  who 
have  been  on  such  commissions  before.  There  have  been  similar 
commissions  or  boards  of  inquiry,  if  you  mav  term  them  such,  who 
have  visited  these  particular  islands.  Possibly  one  of  the  men  would 
be  drawn  from  another  department;  a  man  we  have  in  mind,  who 
has  visited  all  three  groups  of  islands,  is  employed  in  another  depart- 
ment. We  could,  perhaps,  secure  his  detail,  and  to  that  extent  there 
would  be  a  saving  on  this  item. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  commission  would  meet  in  1923,  would 
they  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  would  be  the  purpose  to  have  the  work  done  this 
year. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Why  would  not  you,  as  the  chief  of  this  division, 
have  more  data  than  they  could  possibly  get  and  more  information 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  up  there  than  they  could  possibly 
get  in  just  an  incidental  visit  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  have  considerable  information  and  I  would  like 
to  go  on  the  expedition.     I  think  it  would  be  necessary  or  advisable. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  make  an  annual  trip  to  Alska,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  but  we  can  not  draw  from  our  regular  staff  to 
do  this  particular  work.  The  work  must  be  done  in  a  very  short 
time. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  kindly  state  just  what  the  work  is  you 
propose  this  body  of  experts  are  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  To  visit  every  fur-seal  rookery  on  each  of  the  islands. 
That  is  the  first  point. 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  ascertain  what? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  number  of  seals  there.  We  want  to  make  an 
accurate  census.  Now,  the  taking  of  a  census  is  not  an  easy  job; 
it  requires  several  people  simultaneously  to  do  it  right.  We  want  to 
inquire  into  the  general  administration  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
islands  and  we  want  to  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  sea  otters  in  the 
North  Pacific,  because  sea  otters  are  mentioned  just  as  much  i^  the 
treaty  as  fur  seals.  Wherciver  a  reference  to  fur  seals  appears  there 
also  appears  a  reference  to  sea  otters.  That  is  a  very  valuable  sea 
mammal,  which  is  protected  in  Alaskan  waters.  Its  kilUng  is 
absolutely  prohibited. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  you  are  going  to  take  a  census  of  the 
seals  in  1923  and  sign  the  treaty  in  1926.  According  to  your  own 
statement  there,  it  would  not  be  anywhere  near  accurate,  because 
vou  have  a  large  production  every  year,  and  this  is  three  years  how 
from  the  time  when  you  will  sign  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  we  can  figure  the  ratio  of  increase  very  closely. 
As  the  situation  exists  now,  we  have  no  informaltion  witn  respect 
to  the  Russian  islands. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  want  this  for  the  information  of  the 
other  parties,  not  yourself,  is  not  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  want  it  for  our  own  information,  too.  We  do  not 
have  it  now. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  want  it  for  your  own  information  in  your 
n^otiations  with  the  other  parties  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  idea,  exactly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  he  wants  this  inform- 
ation with  reference  to  the  Japanese  and  Russian  islands. 

Mr.  Bower.  We  feel  we  need  that  information.  We  have  data  for 
our  own  islands. 

Mr.  Moore.  Those  items  will  be  involved  in  any  negotiations  con- 
cerning ours.     The  whole  thing  is  tied  up  together. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  census  of  seals,  for  instance,  is  sufficiently  full 
and  complete  on  our  own  islands  ? 

Mr.  Bower.     Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Because  you  have  representatives  there  who  give 
you  that  information.  The  only  gap  seems  to  be  in  the  figures  on  the 
Kussian  and  Japanese  islands. 

Mr.  Bower.  Absolutely.  There  is  no  stable  government  in  Russia 
with  which  we  can  negotiate.  We  have  various  reports  as  to  the 
number  of  seals  on  the  Russian  islands,  the  number  varying  all  the 
wav  from  16,000  to  60,000.  We  think  perhaps  there  are  50,000  or 
60,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  corresponding  agreement  with  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  Governments  as  to  a  share  in  their  output  of 
seals — their  yield  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  have  with  Japan;  we  get  a  share  of  their  skins. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Japan  gets  15  per  cent  of  our  catch  of  seals  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  we  get 
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Mr.  Bower.  We  get  10  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  output. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  the  Japanese  catch  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  and  we  have  had  no  one  over  there  to  check  up 
and  observe  the  situation  on  their  islands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  they  anybody  on  their  islands  to  check  our 
figures  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  have  sent  a  representative  to  our  islands.  It 
was  a  few  years  ago ;  it  was  not  recently.  But  we  never  had  anyone 
over  there  since  the  treaty  was  promulgated,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  if  they  have  faith  in  us,  don't  you  think  we 
should  have  faith  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  the  essential 
information  when  we  are  negotiating  a  new  treaty. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  approximate  figures  have  you  as  to  the  catch 
of  seals  on  these  Japanese  and  Russian  islands,  as  compared  to  oiu* 
own? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  last  information  we  have  is  that  555  seals  were 
taken  on  the  Japanese  islands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-five;  a  comparatively  small 
number.     It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  North  Pacific  herds. 

Mr:  Griffin.  How  about  the  Russian  islands  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  the  last  figures  we  had  was  a  take  of  about  800 
seals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  are  only  1,350  seals  all  together  in  those  two 
groups  of  islands  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  according  to  the  information  we  have. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  yet  we  have,  on  our  island,  a  census  of  550,000, 
have  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  that  is  the  approximate  number  in  our  herd. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  their  catch  or  their  census  is  hardly  worth  while 
considering,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  think  it  is  worth  while.  It  has  not  been  the  object 
of  a  special  study  or  investigation  all  these  years,  and  now  seems  to  be 
a  good  time  to  undertake  such  an  investigation  or  inquiry. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  many  of  these  seal  beds  are  there;  just  the 
three  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  three  groups.  The  Russian  group  of  islands,  the 
Konamandorski  Islands,  which  are  somewhat  the  same  as  our  islands; 
there  are  two  islands  40  or  50  miles  apart,  as  I  have  noted  on  the 
chart.  I  have  never  been  over  there,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the 
department  to-day  who  has  ever  visited  those  islands,  other  than  our 
own.  So  that  before  we  go  up  to  the  State  Department  to  talk  this 
situation  over  we  feel  as  though  we  ought  to  nave  some  first-hand 
information. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  these  are  the  principal  seal  beds  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Bower.  Of  the  world.  There  are  a  few  off  Lobos  Island,  on 
the  Uruguayan  coast,  and  a  few  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  thev 
get  a  few  sfeins;  but  the  take  of  skins  from  those  groups  is  almost  nil 
in  the  world's  markets. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  seals  migrate  as  far  eastward  as  Greenland  and 
Iceland  ? 
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Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  no;  the  fur  seals  only  migrate  as  far  as  the  lower 
California  coast;  that  is,  from  our  herd.  The  others  go  down  the 
Japanese  coast  and  down  the  Asiatic  side.  Of  course,  you  must 
not  confuse  the  ordinary  hair  seals,  which  are  found  the  world  over, 
with  fur  seals.  The  hair  seal  looks  very  much  the  same  as  the  fur 
seal  in  outward  appearance,  but  when  you  get  down  to  the  imder- 
neath  coat  of  the  fur  seal,  it  has  a  fine,  rich,  velvety  coating. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  San  Francisco  seals  are  really  not  seals  at 
all;  they  are  sea  lions? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  are  sea  lions.  They  are  not  even  hair  seals. 
The  so-called  trained  seals  of  the  vaudeville  shows  ordinarily  are 
young  sea  lions. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  the  natives  use  seal  meat  up  there  to  live  on, 
on  these  islands  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  yes;  especially  the  fall  killings  are  given  over  to 
that  purpose  and  as  much  of  the  meat  is  preserved  as  they  can  eat. 
Formerly  they  ate  it  very  largely,  but  our  physicians  have  recom- 
mended its  discontinuance  in  part,  as  it  lowered  the  general  health 
of  the  natives. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  Doctor,  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $52,620 
over  the  appropriation  for  1920,  including  your  deficiencies.  I  wish 
you  woulci  think  this  over  very  carefully  and  see  if  there  is  any 
way  we  can  make  that  much  of  a  reduction  so  as  to  bring  it  down 
to  about  the  same  amount  we  had  last  year.  There  is  no  hurry 
about  it;  we  will  let  you  think  about  it  and  call  you  again  before 
we  get  through. 

Mr.  Moore.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  very  full  and  complete 
information  you  have  given  us. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  colleagues  for  a  very 
considerate  and  courteous  hearing. 


Tuesday,  February  14,  1922. 

printing  and  binding,  department  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  little  item  we  omitted  last  week,  printing 
and  binding  for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  There  is  an  estimate 
here  for  1923  of  $550,000,  and  it  appears  that  the  1922  appropriation 
only  carried  $325,000.  There  is  quite  a  material  increase.  Will  you 
kindly  explain  to  us  the  necessity  for  the  increase  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  F.  McKEON,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS,  DEPABTMENT  OF  COM- 
MEBCE. 

Mr.  McB^EON.  The  department's  estimate  is  $550,000,  an  increase 
of  $225,000  over  the  appropriation  for  1922.  Of  this  amount,  $143,425 
is  required  for  the  worlc  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  bureau  has 
not  participated  in  the  department's  allotment  since  1919,  as  the 
printing  and  binding  for  tnat  bureau  during  the  decennial  census 
period  of  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1922,  is  chargeable  agamst  the 
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appropriation  for  the  Fourteenth  Census.  EUminating  the  amount 
req^uired  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  increase  in  the  department's 
estimate  for  1923  over  the  allotment  for  1922  is  $81,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  McKeon.  For  comparative  purposes,  that  represents  the 
increase. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  ask  Mr.  Steuart,  after  a  while,  to  tell  us  what 
he  is  going  to  do  with  this  $143,000,  and  you  may  confine  yourself  to 
the  $81,000. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Of  this  increase  of  $81,000,  $49,476  is  requited  for 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  $31,799  for  the 
other  bureaus  and  services  of  the  department. 

Very  little  opportunity  exists  in  our  department  for  further  print- 
ing economies.  Our  department  has  a  number  of  publications  show- 
ing the  results  of  scientific  and  trade  invest^ations.  Practically  all 
of  our  publications,  our  expensive  publications,  are  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law.  For  instance,  our  report  on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  the  most  expensive  report  we  print,  costing  approxi- 
mately $20,000,  is  specifically  authorized.  Tne  Statistical  Abstract, 
costing  approximately  $8,000,  and  the  weekh^  Commerce  Reports, 
costingmore  than  $1,000  each  issue,  are  specifically  authorized. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  you  able  to  get  this  material  out  with  suffi- 
cient promptness  to  the  public  so  that  it  will  be  a  material  benefit  to 
American  business  men  in  competing  for  the  commerce  of  the  woridt 

Mr.  McKeon.  I  should  say  yes,  sir.  We  print  statistics  of  imports 
and  exports  in  the  publication  called  '*  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign 
Commerce,*'  and  tnrough  special  efforts  of  tne  issuing  bureau  tne 
publication  has  been  advanced  possibly  two  weeks.  The  December 
issue  shows  figures  for  that  month  and  other  periods.  At  the  close 
of  business  on  December  31,  the  figures  are  tabulated,  checked  up  and 
compiled,  and  the  copy  goes  to  the  printer  within  18  days.  Printed 
copies  are  received  a  week  later. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  just  explained  that  the  major  portion  of 
this  incj'ease  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  (jomxnerce. 

Mr.  McKeon.  That  is  of  the  increase  of  $81,575,  which  is  the  in- 
crease for  the  whole  department  over  the  preceding  year,  excluding 
the  amount  required  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  seems  to  be  some  increase  in  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  McKeon.  'there  is  an  increase  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of 
$5,000  over  the  allotment  for  this  year;  that  is,  the  suballotment 
made  within  the  department.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  1921  their  actual  expenditures  were  $24,987.71. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  not  consider  this  an  increase,  then? 

Mr.  McKeon.  It  is  an  increase  over  the  allotment  for  1922,  but  in 
order  to  do  the  work  for  this  bureau  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
we  will  have  to  increase  their  suballotment  of  $20,000  by  getting  the 
money  from  some  other  source.  I  know  that  the  $20,000  suballotted 
to  them  for  the  present  year  will  not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  do  that  without  incurring  a  deficiencv  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  any  deficiency 
this  year.  The  expenditures  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  I  can  give 
you  m  detail. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  McKeon.  They  publish  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Navigation.  Also  a  list  of  merchant  vessels,  specifically  required 
by  law,  which  report  gives  the  names  of  the  vessels,  their  tonnage, 
call  letters,  the  year  in  which  built,  where  built,  etc.  We  also 
publish  a  list  of  seagoing  vessels.  The  list  of  merchant  vessels  is 
those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  other  is  the  seagoing 
vessels.  Tnis  bureau  prints  the  navigation  laws  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing commercial  and  Grovemment  radio  stations.  All  of  those  reports 
are  specifically  required  by  law. 

There  are  also  printecl  lists  of  amateur  and  commercial  radio 
stations.  That  constitutes  their  publication  work,  except  a  monthly 
list  of  documented  seagoing  vessels,  which  is  printed  in  very  small 
editions.  Other  items  would  be  blank  forms,  letterheads,  envelopes, 
memorandum  sheets,  blank  books,  etc.,  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
office  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  $10,000  increase  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards; 
can  you  explain  that?  The  allotment  for  1922  was  $35,000  and  now 
you  are  asking  for  $45,000. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Their  actual  expenditures  m  1921  were  $38,899.38. 
A  statement  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  says  that  owing 
to  the  lack  of  printing  funds  during  1921  approximately  20  reports 
covering  investigations  by  the  bureau  could  not  be  printed,  and  the 
results  of  that  much  of  the  bureau^s  work  were  not  made  known  to 
the  industries  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  estimated  by  the  bureau  that  it 
will  take  $45,000  to  cover  its  printing  needs  for  the  fiscal  year  1923. 
I  am  satisfied  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  not  had  a  sufficient  fund 
available  for  printing,  and  as  a  result  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  made  known  only  through  the  news- 
papers, informal  typewritten  statements,  mimeographed  statements, 
and  the  publicity  given  through  technical  and  trade  journals. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  consider  this  amount  absolutely  necessary  to 
carry  on  their  work,  do  you  ? 

i6*.  McKeon.  Absolutely  necessary.  I  want  to  say,  as  a  general 
statement,  that  the  estimates  relating  to  the  department  have  been 
gone  over  very  carefully.  During  the  present  fiscal  vear  the  Division 
of  Publications  has  had  the  full  cooperation  of  all  of  the  bureaus  in 
eliminating  waste  wherever  it  was  found,  or  wherever  any  printing 
and  binding  could  be  eliminated.  I  would  like  to  mention  one  little 
naatter.  In  order  to  keep  within  our  allotment  for  1922,  and  also 
in  line  with  the  adopted  policy  of  the  department  to  curtail  free 
distribution,  which  we  think  means  wasteful  distribution,  we  have 
cut  down  the  editions  of  a  great  many  of  our  publications.  We  have 
reduced  the  edition  of  the  List  of  Merchant  vessels  from  5,000  copies 
to  750  copies.  We  had  a  mailing  list  calling  for  5,000  copies,  out 
nearly  all  of  those  on  the  list  were  notified  that  hereafter  the  pub- 
lication would  be  sold  by  the  superintendent  of  documents  and  the 
free  distribution  confined  to  an  official  distribution  entirely. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  received  from  the  sale  of  your  various  publications  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  statistics,  and  I  feel  a  great 
pride  in  these  statistics.  They  show  that  our  department  has 
adopted  the  scientific  and  correct  policy  in   the  handling  of  the 
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distribution  of  its  publications,  confining  the  free  distribution  to 
newspapers,  Members  of  Congress,  and  trade  organizations — ^people 
who  really  should  have  free  copies.  Diu-ing  1919,  the  receipts  from 
the  sales  of  publications  issued  by  our  department  were  $67,751. 
Publications  are  sold  by  the  superintendent  of  documents  at  » 
price  that  does  not  include  setting  the  type,  but  merely  the  cost  d 

f)rinting  from  electrotype  plates.     Many  of  the  publications  are  soW 
or  5  or  10  cents. 

Compared  with  1919,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  figures 
for  1921,  which  show  that  the  receipts  from  sales  were  $97,684. 
In  two  years  there  was  an  increase  in  tne  sales  of  publications  issued 
by  our  department  of  $30,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  All  of  that  money  is  covered  into  the  Treasury,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Absolutelv  every  bit  of  it  is  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury. The  receipts  from  the  sales  of  publications  of  one  bureau  of 
our  department,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
during  one  year,  1921,  amounted  to  more  than  $45,000.  That  indi- 
cates, to  my  mind,  that  the  publications  contain  worth-while  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  note  your  average  for  printing  for  the  Bure^iu 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  the  years  1917  to  1921  is 
$130,000.  The  highest  amount  ever  appropriated  is  $160,000,  whici 
is  for  the  year  1921,  and  in  your  estimate  for  1923  you  are  asking 
for  $195,000. 

Mr.  McKeon.  In  connection  with  that,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  Congress  has  authorized  that  particular  bureau  to  extend  its 
operations.  During  the  past  few  months  there  have  been  create 
in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  many  new  lines 
of  activity — commodity  divisions  and  geographical  divisions. 
Certain  investigations  have  been  authorized  by  Congress,  the  results 
of  which  have  to  be  printed  or  the  investigations  will  be  of  little 
value. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  these  expansions  the  result  of  legislation,  or 
are  they  the  result  of  policies  adopted  by  the  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  I  think  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  are  a  result  of 
lerislation,  are  they  not,  Dr.  Klein  ? 

Dr.  Klein.  Specifically  so.  The  deficiency  appropriation  of  last 
June  authorized  us  to  spend  $250,000  for  new  divisions  in  so-called 
export  industries.  We  nave  established  14  of  those  and  their  staffs 
have  been  created  of  men  of  the  highest  caliber,  selected  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  their  specific  industry. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  specific  amount  of  this  appropriation  is 
allocated  to  those  new  divisions  ? 

Dr.  Klein.  Those  are  all  within  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  and  the  $195,000,  of  course,  will  be  used  for 
the  entire  bureau.  A  very  largo  portion  of  it,  I  imagine,  will  be  used 
to  print  the  results  of  the  investigations  conducted  by  these  divisions. 
The  work  they  do,  for  example,  is  best  shown  in  Commerce  Reports. 
Articles  on  foodstuffs  and  coal  are  edited  by  the  chiefs  in  those 
commodity  divisions.  They  produce  an  enormous  amount  of  mate- 
rial that  can  not  even  be  published  in  Commerce  Reports  and  in 
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order  to  secure  the  most  eflFective  distribution  of  that,  we  have  to 
print  all  kinds  of  folders  and  special  agents'  series,  miscellaneous 
series,  etc. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  going  to  have 
some  trouble  in  explaining  to  the  House  the  expansion  of  this  depart- 
ment, for  the  reason  you  nave  an  application  for  an  increase  of  per- 
sotmel,  of  publications,  and  all  along  the  line  there  is  shown  an 
inclination  to  expand — probably  the  result  of  legislation — but  it 
ought  to  be  very  thoroughly  covered  in  these  hearings  or  the  chair- 
man will  have  a  bad  half  hour. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  referred  to  the  List  of  Merchant  Vessels,  which 
you  reduced  from  5,000  copies  down  to  750.  Did  that  materially 
reduce  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  It  did. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much,  would  you  saj  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  It  effected  a  saving  of  approximately  $6,000 — over 
50  i>er  cent.  It  was  necessary  to  do  that  m  order  to  get  by  on  our 
allotment  for  1922.  In  addition,  it  was  also  necessary  for  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  has  heretofore  issued  an 
annual  report  showing  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  world, 
with  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  to  determine  that 
they  would  print  that  every  two  vears  instead  of  each  year.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  called  on  the  department  for  that 
report.  They  were  advised  that  we  did  not  have  the  money  avail- 
able to  print  it,  and  that  it  would  be  discontinued  for  1922  and  printed 
in  1923.  The  Finance  Committee  stated  that  the  material  m  that 
report  was  necessarv  for  the  use  of  the  committee  and  if  the  depart- 
ment would  furnish  the  manuscript  they  would  authorize  a  com- 
mittee print,  which  they  have  done — indicating  we  have  been  obliged 
to  go  too  far  to  keep  within  our  1922  allotment. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  some  new  language  here: 

That  an  amount  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  this  appropriation  may  be  expended 
for  salaries  of  persons  detailed  from  the  Government  rrinting  Office  for  service  as 
copy  editors. 

Will  you  kindly  explain  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  upon  that  as  a  very  important 
item.  It  has  for  its  purpose  the  effecting  of  economies,  mth  the 
limited  personnel  of  tne  Division  of  Publications  it  is  very  difficult — 
practicailv  impossible — to  give  careful  analysis  to  all  of  the  manuscripts  , 
submitted  for  printing.  A  great  many  of  our  publications  are 
statistical.  Frequently  writers  in  tabulating  statements,  unless  it 
is  a  form  that  has  been  adopted  and  in  use  for  some  time,  are  rather 
extravagant,  and  unless  they  are  condensed  they  will  spread  out 
into  many  pages.  Tabular  matter  is  very  expensive  printing,  and 
if  we  had  the  privilege  of  getting  a  detail  of  a  trained  employee  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  we  could  eflFect  economies  by  con- 
solidating statements.  Instead  of  having  them  cover  a  dozen  pages, 
perhaps  we  could  get  the  same  material  in  two  pages.  I  am  satisned 
we  could  save  in  our  allotment  $10,000  a  year  by  expending  $2,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  expenditure  of  $2,000  a  duplication — is  that 
additional  compensation  for  these  men  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  No.  If  the  committee  recommends  that,  and  it 
becomes  legislation,  we  could  make  requisition  on  the  Public  Printer 
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for  the  services  of  one  of  his  men.  It  would  not  mean  any  appropria- 
tion at  all;  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  making  of  an  appropriation; 
it  merely  means  granting  us  the  privilege  to  pay  out  of  our  printing 
and  binding  appropriation  for  the  detail  of  men  to  help  out  during 
certain  emergencies  in  effecting  economies. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  the  existing  law 

Mr.  McKeon.  The  existing  law  prohibits  that  unless  it  is  specifically 
authorized.  . 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  provision  in  the  existing  law  is  that — 

No  part  of  any  monejr  appropriated  in  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  employed 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office  while  detailed  for  or  performing  service  in  any 
other  executive  branch  of  the  public  service  of  the  United  States  unless  such  detail 
be  authorized  by  law. 

Now,  it  is  your  purpose  here,  by  this  proviso,  to  make  an  exception 
to  this  general  law  that  I  have  just  read  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes,  sir.  One-half  of  1  per  cent  would  be  suflBcient. 
It  would  not  reouire  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,800  or  $2,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  not  say  not  to  exceed  $2,000,  then;  would,  not 
that  be  better  ? 

Mr.  McKeox.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  department,  I 
am  siu*e. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  these  men  paid  on  the  Government  Printing 
Office  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  mcKeon.  Yes;  and  we  would  pay  the  Public  Printer  out  of 
our  printing  and  binding  fund  the  amount  of  their  salaries  durii^ 
the  period  of  detail.  It  does  not  require  any  appropriation,  but  it 
would  effect  a  saving  in  our  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  would  oe  better  to  limit  that  to  **not  to 
exceed  $2,000,^'  rather  than  '*not  to  exceed  1  per  cent.'' 

Mr.  McKeon.  That  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

PRINTING   AND   BINDING,   BUREAU  OF   CENSUS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   WILLIAM  M.   STEUABT,   DIBECTOB  OF 
THE  BUBEAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  vou,  Mr.  Steuart. 
We  would  like  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  spend  that  $143,000. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  transfer  of  the  appropriation  for  the  census  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  1923  leads  to  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  total  appropriation  for  the  department, 
which  is  hardly  justified.  You  will  probably  recall  that  all  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Census  Bureau  during  the  census  period  were  to  be 
paid  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation  made  for  the  census.  That 
mcluded  printing  and  everything  else.  Therefore,  when  the  census 
period  started  the  appropriation  took  over  to  itself  all  of  our  expenses, 
which  included  the  printing,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conmierce  was  reduced  accordingly. 

The  printing  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  necessarily  are 
very  heavy,  consisting  as  they  do  of  billions  of  blanks  and,  in  addition, 
the  publication  of  large  quarto  volumes  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
Now,  it  is  my  expectation  that  all  of  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
printing  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  will  be  paid  from  the  appropriation 
that  expires  next  July.    Therefore,  the  estimate  for  the  1923  expenses, 
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that  under  the  law  will  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce general  fund  for  prmting  and  binding,  will  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  blanks  and  reports  that  will  be  issued  during  next  year. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  will  care  to  have  me  enumerate  all  the 
items  covering  that  $143,000,  but  I  will  enumerate  just  some  of  the 
main  ones. 

For  instance,  the  report  on  mortality  for  1921,  for  which  the  figures 
will  be  printed  in  1923,  will  cost  $14,700.  The  last  preceding  report 
cost  $13,509.  There  is  a  very  small  increase,  and  that  increase  is 
due  to  the  extension  of  the  registration  area  into  other  States,  where 
there  are  additional  deaths  reported. 

Another  la^ge  item  is  the  one  for  the  statistics  of  births,  of  $4,700. 
That  represents  a  decrease  from  $6,400  that  we  had  the  preceding 
year,  because  we  have  found  that  we  could  eliminate  some  of  the 
figures  or  some  of  the  lines  of  presentation  that  had  been  included 
in  preceding  reports. 

Another  item,  of  $10,000,  represents  the  statistical  atlas  for  the 
census  of  1914.  That  is  one  publication  that  we  can  not  get  out 
during  the  census  period,  because  the  information  on  which  the  atlas 
is  based  is  not  finished  imtil  the  end  of  the  period.  And,  as  I  ex- 
plained when  I  was  before  the  committee  some  time  ago,  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  each  census  to  publish  a  statistical  atlas.  The  atlas 
for  the  census  of  1910  cost  $13,500,  and  we  have  estimated  $10,000 
for  this  one,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $3,000. 

Another  item  of  $10,000  consists  of  job  printing  and  is  represented 
principally  by  the  printing  of  4,000,000  blanks — one  is  for  the  cer- 
tificate 01  birth  ana  the  other  is  for  the  certificate  of  death.  Those 
blanks  are  distributed  to  registrars  and  people  in  each  State,  who 
collect  that  information  and  send  it  to  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  estimate  of  $143,000  was  prepared  before  we  were  aware  that 
we  would  have  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business  that  was  referred  to  and  explained  by  me  the  last  time 
I  was  before  the  committee.  We  estimate  that  it  will  cost  $15,000 
and  I  have  got  to  provide  some  way  to  make  that  up  out  of  the  esti- 
mates we  have  sunmitted  to  you.  Whether  I  will  succeed  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  imj^ine  if  we  print  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness we  will  make  it  up  without  asking  for  any  deficit  appropriation. 

Now,  I  have  brought  with  me  two  publications  that  I  thought  you 
would  inquire  about.  One  is  an  Annual  of  International  Causes  of 
Death.  That  is  a  book  that  enumerates  all  the  causes  of  death  and 
^ves  them  a  serial  number  that  has  been  agreed  upon  in  interna- 
tional conferences. 

Here  is  a  volume  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  proper  presenta- 
tion of  the  statistics,  because  there  has  been  up  to  the  present  time 
a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  reporting  the  causes  of  death. 

Another  one  is  an  index  of  the  joint  causes  of  death.  .Very  frequently 
there  is  more  than  one  cause  for  the  person's  death,  and  we  have  to 
decide  which  is  the  predominating  cause  and  to  assign  that  in  our 
statistics  for  deaths.  Therefore  we  have  got  to  bring  together  almost 
all  of  the  causes  of  death  under  certain  other  causes  of  death  and  to 
group  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  editors  in  editing  these  little  slips 
of  the  causes  of  death  can  assign  them  to  the  proper  cause. 
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Mr.  Hl^chinson.  You  get  this  information  from  the  States,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hin'CHiNsoN.  A  doctor  gives  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Of  what  benefit  is  this? 

Mr.  Steuart.  He  may  give  two  or  three  causes  for  the  person^s 
death. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  he  does  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  to  assign  it  to  one;  we  can  not  give  it  to 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  know  what  benefit  this  book  is. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  book  puts  under  each  cause  all  the  subsidiary 
causes  that  are  associated  with  that  cause  in  general.  Intestinal 
adhesions  may  be  the  cause  of  death;  it  may  be  hernia.  They  might 
call  it  intestinal  adhesions,  but  it  is  hernia,  and  he  says  it  is  hernia. 
The  clerk,  in  editing  that  certificate  of  hernia,  has  to  refer  to  that 
and  say  that  he  has  sims  of  intestinal  adhesions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  benefit  is  that  to  humanity  ?  What  good 
does  it  do  the  people  to  know  that  after  a  person  is  dead  and  a  cer- 
tificate is  given  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  suppose  it  is  of  some  advantage  to  people  to  know 
how  many  are  dying  of  tuberculosis,  liver  complaint,  or  cancer. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  an  aid  to  science  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  should  say  it  was.  You  want  to  know  what 
diseases  are  predominating  in  different  localities  and  the  per  capita 
death  rate  for  those  different  diseases. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  are  these  books  distributed;  where  do 
they  go  ( 

^r.  Steuart.  On  the  joint  causes  of  death,  there  are  500  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  bound? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  they  are  all  bound.  Of  international  causes 
of  death,  there  are  1,000.  These  books  are  only  distributed  to 
persons  who  are  compiling  statistics,  who  are  makmg  out  these 
death  certificates. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  distribute  to  the  different  libraries  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  If  they  are  asked  for. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  demand  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  is  not  a  great  demand  for  them,  because  it  is 
not  generally  known  they  are  available.  We  do  not  publish  them  for 
general  gratuitous  distribution.  They  are  for  scientific  work  and 
actual  use  in  compiling  statistics. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  much  would  you  say  the  cost  of  those  were? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  annual  of  international  causes  of  death  is 
$2,500.  The  last  one  cost  $2,400.  The  joint  causes  of  death  cost 
$2,100. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  the  last  edition,  1914  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes.  We  are  estimating  now  for  a  new  edition. 
It  does  not  come  out  regularly.  There  have  been  considerable 
changes  in  the  list  there  at  the  international  conference. 

Just  one  other  thing.  While  I  am  talking  about  these  causes  of 
death,  I  might  refer  to  this  little  edition,  a  pocket  reference  book. 
This  is  the  only  thing  we  publish  in  connection  with  this  casucs 
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offdeath  for  gratuitous  distribution.  There  are  200,000  copies  of 
that  little  book  printed  and  distributed  to  physicians.  They  cost 
$2,500. 

Saturday,  February  11,  1922. 

aids  to  navigation,  raritan  river. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  T.  FBANK  APPLEBY,  A  BEPBESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JEBSEY. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  only  want  to  speak 
for  two  or  three  minutes  on  a  supplementary  item  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  pertains  to  the  lights  in  Raritan  River,  which  river 
runs  from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  South  Amboy  and  Perth  Amboy. 
The  appropriation  also  calls  for  lights  in  the  Raritan  Bay,  which  takes 
in  Perth  Amboy,  Roosevelt,  Chrome,  and  the  points  on  the  Staten 
Island  shore. 

That  is  a  very  busy  section  of  New  York  Harbor;  there  is  a  very 
great  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  the  railroad  terminals  of  the 
rennsylvania  Railroad,  from  their  docks  at  South  Ambov,  through 
barges  into  the  various  plants  along  the  Raritan  Bay  ana  into  New 
York  Bay,  and  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the  shipping  interests, 
as  well  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  New  Brunswick  and  Perth 
Amboy  have  petitioned  Congress  to  furnish  the  lights. 

I  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Dawes,  it  having  been  first  recom- 
mended by  the  Lightnouse  Commission  among  a  number  of  items 
which  came  in.  In  the  general  proposition  it  was  not  in,  because 
they  did  not  know  the  importance  of  it.  I  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Dawes,  and  Mr.  Putnam,  who  has  charge  of  the  lighthouse  work, 
went  with  me,  and  we  met  Mr.  Dawes,  and  Mr.  Putnam  explained 
to  him  it  was  a  verv  necessary  item  and  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  original  amount.  Mr.  Dawes  said  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  it  but  was  perfectly  willing  to  refer  it  to  the  people 
who  did  know  something.  So  he  sent  out  an  inquiry  through  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  maritime  interests  in  and  around  New  York 
Harbor,  and  that  section,  and  the  report  came  back,  favorable,  stating 
that  the  section  should  be  lighted  and  it  would  be  money  weu 
expended. 

In  brief ,  that  is  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  that  the  improvement  where  it  was  shown  they 
had  1.5  boats  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Dawes  on  file  here  in  his 
supplemental  estimate. 

Mr.  Appleby.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Putnam  referred  to  the  channel  along  the  south- 
east coast  of  Staten  Island  from  Princess  Bay  to  Perth  Amboy  and 
Keyport ;  that  is  the  section  to  which  he  referred. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  This  is  the  item  in  the  supplemental  estimate  that 
came  in  here  and  was  one  of  the  last  items  considered  by  this  com- 
'^ttee,  and  Mr.  Dawes*s  statement  shows  there  are  15  boats  a  month, 
and  if  they  only  have  15  boats  they  can  use  lanterns. 
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Mr.  Appleby.  That  is  wrong,  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  ought  to  be  something  in  the  record  to  show 
it  is  wrong,  because  that  is  tne  way  the  record  stands  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Putnam  was  of  the  opinion  that  was  a  misprint, 
I  believe,  and  promised  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes ;  because  Mr.  Putnam  went  with  me  to  gather  the 
figures  which  we  submitted  and  which  I  will  file  with  the  committer, 
snowing  the  number  of  boats.  There  is  a  large  number  of  boatS;  and  I 
will  say  they  are  mostly  coal  barges  going  from  the  coal  docks  to  the 
plants.  And  he  makes  a  very  strong  recommendation  and  I  will  file 
that. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  put  in  with  your  statement  the  traffic  there  is, 
because  as  the  record  stands  now  there  are  only  15  boats,  and  we 
would  have  to  have  something  to  show  that  is  absolutely  erroneous. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes,  sir. 


Saturday,  February  11,  1922. 

fob  executing  precise  triangulation  and  leveling  in  reaions 
subject  to  earthquakes. 

STATEMEH TS  OF  HON.  HENBT  E.  BABBOUB  AND  HON.  PHILIP 
D.  SWING,  BEPBESENTATIVES  IN  CONGBESS  FBOM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  imderstand  you  gentlemen  want  to  make  some 
statements  in  reference  to  the  item,  "For  executing  precise  triangu- 
lation  and  leveling  in  regions  subject  to  earthquakes,  $15,000,^' 
requested  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  this  item,  as  it  has 
been  described  to  me,  is  that  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  of  California 
are  moving  north.  That  is  a  rather  startfing  statement,  and  I  will 
confess  that  it  startled  me  the  first  time  I  heard  it,  but  they  say  that 
they  have  definitely  determined  that  this  section  of  the  country  is 
moving  north  at  the  rate  of  from  half  a  meter  to  a  meter  a  year.  The 
theory  of  the  geologists  and  the  men  connected  with  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  that  when  that  movement  of  the  earth 
reaches  a  certain  point  and  creates  a  certain  amount  of  stress,  there 
will  be  a  break  and  an  earthquake,  and  that  this  movement  of  the 
earth  is  the  cause  of  th^  earthquakes. 

They  do  not  know  and  have  not  any  information  as  to  how  much, 
stress  will  cause  an  earthquake,  and  the  purpose  of  thisappropriation 
is  to  make  tests  and  determine,  if  they  can,  just  the  amount  of  move- 
ment that  will  result  in  an  earthquake,  and  possibly  devise  a  way  of 
forecasting  earthquakes.  They  are  not  very  optimistic  about  being 
able  to  determine  the  exact  date  upon  which  an  earthquake  will 
happen  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  they  compare  the  work,  which 
they  desire  to  do,  with  the  work  being  done  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Of  course,  the  Weather  Bureau  reports  the  weather  from  day  to  day. 
One  of  the  plans  they  have  in  mind  is  to  sink  a  cement  shaft  some- 
where in  that  territory,  and  I  believe  they  have  located  about  the 
place  where  they  want  to  sink  one  or  perhaps  two  or  three  of  them. 
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and  then  run  lines  from  that  shaft  or  shafts  to  possibly  Reno,  Nev., 
another  one  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  anotner  one,  possibly,  to 
Spokane,  or  some  place  in  Washington,  and  then  having  tied,  the 
snaft  or  shafts  on  to  those  point-s,  which  I  understand  are  not  moving, 
they  will  be  able  to  measure  the  distance  that  the  earth  moves  in  a 
given  time,  and  then  when  the  next  earthquake  occurs  they  will  have 
a  record  of  the  movement  that  was  made  up  to  the  time  when  the 
break  and  the  earthquake  happens. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  large  system  of  triangulation  now  in 
California  that  would  work  out  that  same  result  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  understand  not.  The  work  is  almost  entirely, 
you  might  say,  experimental.  I  asked  one  of  the  geologists,  Mr. 
Ralph  Arnold,  whom  you  probably  know,  and  who  has  done. a  great 
deal  of  work  in  California  and  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the 
Government  here  in  Washington,  what  would  be  the  practical  results 
of  these  experiments,  and  he  said  they  would  be  able  to  determine 
eventually,  and  probably  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  where 
earthquakes  were  apt  to  occur,  and  probably  be  able  to  warn  the 
people  a  considerable  period  in  advance  of  the  earthquake  that  one 
was  apt  to  occur,  so  that  their  buildings  may  be  erected  with  that  in 
view  and  buildings  put  up  which  will  resist  these  quakes,  so  that  the 
damage  which  we  now  sometimes  have  with  an  earthquake  will  not 
result  in  the  future,  because  they  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
those  contingencies.  I  gathered  this  information  from  a  talk  I  had 
with  Mr.  Ralph  Arnold.  He  is  very  much  interested  in  it  and  he 
has  marked  for  me  on  a  map  of  California  over  in  my  office  what  he 
calls  the  earthquake  line. 

Mr.  Swing.  Is  that  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  San  Andreas 
vault? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  a  part  of  it,  at  any  rate.  It  is  down  in  that 
section  and  goes  east  into  your  district  and  runs  up  the  coast  out 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Cape  Mendocino  or  one  of  those  capes 
north  of  San  Francisco.  They  are  very  much  interested  and  they 
believe  a  great  deal  of  good  can  be  done  by  this  appropriation  and  a 
lot  of  valuable  and  useful  information  obtained.  I  wiU  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  is  the  substance  of  his  statement  to  me. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Swing. 

Mr.  Swing.  I  would  simply  like  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Bar- 
bour has  said.  I  am  not  a  geologist  ana  I  have  not  even  talked 
with  a  geologist,  but  the  conmion  talk  and  the  common  understand- 
ing in  California  is  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  well  established  fault 
or  break  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  beginning  somewhere  down  in 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  in  Lower  California,  running  up  the  Imperial 
Valley,  through  San  Jacinto  in  Riverside  County,  through  High- 
land in  San  Bernardino  County,  and  on  up  through  the  San  Fran- 
cisco territory  and  up  north,  and  then  veering  off  out  into  the  ocean. 
That  is  the  general  character  of  this  fault.  At  some  places  they 
think  they  have  it  definitely  located. 

They  refer  to  being  able  to  see  indications  of  it  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  otherwise  from  tracing  the  course  of  earthquakes. 
Several  years  ago  we  had  quite  a  severe  one  in  the  Inxperial  Valley 
which  shook  down  a  good  many  buildings  and  you  could  trace  the 
course  of  the  earthquake  across  the  valley  by  the  chimneys  that  fell, 
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and  yoti  could  mark  its  course  just  as  definitely  as  you  could  the 
course  of  a  cyclone.  It  took  a  very  definite  and  rather  narrow 
sweep  across  that  country  and  everywhere  in  its  path  the  chim- 
neys fell,  and  the  country  houses,  and  in  towns  the  brick  buildings 
fell. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Barbour  and  wish  to  express  the  interest  of  our 
people.  They  feel  that  if  this  can  be  definitely  located  and  this 
theory  which  they  have  evolved  can  definitely  locate  the  fault  and 
its  probable  movement  and  tell  where  the  next  earthquake  is  likely 
to  come  from  those  that  already  have  happened,  it  will  be  very 
valuable  in  saving  property  and  probably  in  saving  of  lives. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  think  then  that  this  appropriation  of  $15,000 
for.  executing  precise  triangulation  and  leveling  in  regions  subject 
to  earthquakes  is  worth  whfle  ? 

Mr.  Swing.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  it  I  would  have  to 
leave  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  because  I  do  not  know  just 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  I  know  that  Stanford  University  and 
some  other  institutions  out  there  have  volunteered  to  collect  this 
data  and  have  been  trving  to  collect  it  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
been  able  to  do  so.  All  earthquake  disturbances  are  collected,  and 
they  are  trying  to  tabulate  them  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  they  can 
draw  any  general  conclusions,  and  what  I  am  told  is  that  they  would 
like  to  conduct  these  investigations  on  a  somewhat  broader  scope 
than  they  have  been  able  to  do  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  university  is  cooperating,  then,  in  this  work? 

Mr.  Swing.  Yes,  sir;  and  tney  thiuK  it  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  should  think  that  perhaps  Stanford  University  would 
be  better  prepared  and  have  men  oetter  qualified  for  the  solution  of 
a  problem  of  this  sort  than  any  agency  oi  the  Government  that  has 
not  given  special  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Swing.  Of  course,  Stanford  University  is  very  hard  pressed 
for  funds,  contrary  to  the  usual  belief  that  it  is  a  ricb  organization. 
They  are  sending  out  appeals  now  to  their  alumni  to  give  them  sup- 
port, and  they  have  established  a  tuition,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
original  intention,  and  after  having  established  that  tuition  they 
have  since  raised  and  doubled  the  tuition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  My  understanding  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  California  that  the  Government  should  back 
the  whole  enterprise  and  that  it  should  be  considered  as  a  govern- 
mental function,  but  the  work  to  be  carried  on  largely  by  the  univer- 
sities and  other  people  who  are  interested. 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  way  the  information  came  to  me  was  that  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Swing.  They  are  interested  in  it  and  they  have  submitted  this 
item  as  a  part  of  their  estimates. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Another  thing  which  I  forgot  to  mention  shows  the 
reason  why  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  are  very  much  interested. 
There  have  been  a  good  many  passenger  steamsnip  wrecks  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  recent  years  and  some  freight  vessels  nave  gone  on  the 
reefs.  We  have  lost  two  warships  also,  I  believe,  on  that  coast. 
The  MHwaukee  and  a  submarine  were  lost  in  coming  down  along  that 
coast  and  went  ashore,  and  there  was  a  destroyer  that  went  ^hore 
near  San  Francisco  not  long  ago.  There  have  been  an  unusual 
number  of  wrecks  of  that  kind,  and  as  Mr.  Arnold  stated  it  to  me,  they 
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feel  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  this  shift  in  the  earth's  crust  out 
there  has  caused  a  change  in  the  currents  that  have  been  charted  and 
mapped  out  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  have  an  item  in  the 
bill  covering  an  examination  of  those  tides  and  currents,  and  they 
have  another  item  for  further  triangulation  in  that  country.  Of 
course,  this  is  really  a  matter  of  enlarged  triangulation. 

I  suppose  they  take  their  starting  points  at  greater  distances  and 
they  start  with  some  point  they  know  is  fixed  on  the  universe,  and 
from  that  they  take  tneir  triangle  on  to  the  position  in  California, 
where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  movement  north. 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  the  way  they  describe  to  me  how  the  work 
will  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  there  is  nothing  more  you  desire  to  submit,  we 
thank  you  very  much. 


Wednesday,  February  8,  1922. 

Title  II. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  I^\BOR. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  EDWABD  J.  HENlfllfa,  ASSISTANT 
SECRET ABT;  SAMITEL  J.  GOMPEBS,  CHIEF  CLEBK;  HUGH  L. 
KEBWIK,  CGMMISSIGlfEB  GF  CGN  CILIATIGN ;  GEG.  W. 
LGVE,  DISBUBSING  CLEBK;  AND  HENBT  A.  WGBKS,  CHIEF 
OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATION  AND  SUPPLIES. 

STATEMENT   OF  HON.    MARTIN    B.    MADDEN,    CHAIRMAN   CX>MMITTEE   ON 

APPROPRIATIONS . 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  is  present  and  we 
would  be  very  pleased  if  he  would  make  a  statement  before  we 
begin  the  hearing  on  the  estimates  for  the  department  of  Labor 
similar  to  that  which"  he  made  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  policy  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  that  this  committee  will  not  hear  any  arguments  or  consider  any 
proposals  or  any  items  of  appropriation  that  are  not  included  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  If  in  the  consideration  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
Labor  Department,  for  example,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  not  able 
to  convince  the  Director  of  tne  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the  need 
for  any  particular  item  that  he  suggested,  and  it  was  left  out,  we  will 
not  listen  to  any  argument  for  its  restoration  here,  so  that  forecloses 
that. 

We  will  not  go  above  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  and  we  will  not  listen  favorably  to  any  argument  for 
any  increase  in  compensation  not  authorized  by  law.  If  any  such 
recommendations  are  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  they  won't 
be  considered  by  this  committee  and  we  won't  report  any  legislation 
in  one  of  these  appropriation  bills.  So  that  if  the  Department  of 
Labor  seeks  to  enlarge  m  any  new  activity  that  is  not  now  authorized 
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by  law  and  which  would  requu*e  substantive  legislation  to  give  that 
authority,  and  the  legislation  has  not  already  been  enacted  granting 
the  authorization,  there  will  not  be  any  use  to  make  an  argument  in 
favor  of  such  an  item  to  be  inserted  in  this  bill. 

If  the  activity  is  of  such  importance  as  to  require  legislation,  or  if 
the  department  believes  it  should  embark  on  a  new  activity  for  which 
it  has  no  authority,  there  is  an  orderly  way  in  which  the  department 
can  reach  that  case  by  having  a  bill  introduced  and  having  it  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  or  such  other  committee  as  may  have 
jurisdiction  of  it,  and  presenting  their  case  to  that  committee.  I 
think  it  is  just  as  well  lor  those  who  come  from  the  departments  to 
realize  that  it  is  only  wasting  their  time  and  ours  to  uj^e  action  on 
something  that  the  law  does  not  authorize.'  We  are  not  doing  this 
with  the  mtention  or  expectation  of  embarrassing  the  department  at 
all,  but  rather  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  that  are  properly  before  us. 

Mr.  Henning.  I  thmk  that  is  entirely  fair,  everything  you  have 
said,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  will  waste  none  of  your  time  if  that  pro- 
cedure is  adhered  to,  and  none  of  ours;  and  time  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  contract  with  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  might  add  to  what  the  chairman  has  said,  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  usurp  angr  of  the  functions  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees, and  matters  properly  belonging  to  those  committees  should 
be  taken  up  with  them.     We  are  purely  an  appropriating  conmiittce. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  Secretary  Davis  is  not  present  to-day 
and  hope  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  nim  before  we 
finish  tne  hearings.  However,  the  Secretary  is  ably  represented  by 
his  assistant  and  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  the  gentle- 
men present.  If  you  desire  to  make  a  general  statement  regarding 
the  department,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you 
do  so. 

office  of  the  secretary. 

8BC0ND  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY — PRIVATE   SECRETARY   AND  STENOGRAPHER. 

Mr.  Henning.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  full  conunittee,  there  is  not  much  by  way  of  a 
general  statement  that  I  care  to  say.  We  made  our  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They  approved  some  and  some 
thev  disapproved;  and  I  take  it  we  are  nere  to  sustain,  if  we  can, 
with  this  conunittee  what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recom- 
mended for  us.  I  might  inquire  whether  or  not,  under  the  announced 
rule  that  you  will  not  consider  strictly  legislative  matters,  your 
ruling  is  that  would  exclude  our  request  for  an  additional  Secretary ' 
of  Labor — a  Second  Assistant  Secretary  i 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  is  any  authorization  of  law  for 
an  Assistant  Secretary? 

Mr.  Henning.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  luiderstand. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course,  if  there  is  no  authorization  of  law  we 
would  be  precluded  from  considering  the  matter  at  this  time.  That 
would  be  a  matter  that  you  should  take  up  before  the  other  com- 
mittees as  speedily  as  possible,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  May  I  ask  a  question  there,  Mr.  Chairman  i 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor  states 
that  there  shall  be  a  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and  such 
other  assistants  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  provide. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  already  have  one  Assistant  Secretary,  have  you 
not? 

Mr^  GrOMPERS.  Yes;  that  was  provided  for  in  that  act — ''and  such 
additional  assistants  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  provide.'' 

Mr.  Shreve.  '*Such  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  provide." 
That  would  mean  further  legislation,  would  it  not  ?  I  thiuK,  having 
provided  specifically  for  one  Assiatant  Secretary,  that  that  would  be 
the  limit  under  the  organic  act. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Since  the  enabling  act  there  have  been  a  nmnber  of 
statutory  positions  created  by  the  appropriation  bills;  for  instance, 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  rublications  and  Supplies,  an  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies,  a  deputv  disburs- 
ing clerk,  and  a  number  of  other  statutory  positions,  which  have  been 
provided  for  in  appropriation  bUls  in  furtherance  of  that  enabling  act 
that  says,**  such  other  assistants  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
provide." 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  very  thing  we  are  not  doing  now;  the 
appropriatinjg  committee  is  not  legislating.  That  is  what  Mr.  Mad- 
den, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  explained. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Is  there  any  way  that  the  department  could  get 
additional  help,  then,  without  an  act  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  regular,  orderly  way  to  go  about  it  is  to  introduce 
your  bill.  Then  it  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  they 
authorize  it,  and  then  it  is  simply  for  the  appropriating  committee  to 
make  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Henning.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  if  we  were  to  submit 
to  Congress,  through  other  channels,  a  measure  creating  a  second 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and  a  private  secretary,  or  whatever 
clerical  help  is  necessary,  and  that  was  enacted  into  law,  then  this 
committee  would  make  the  necessary  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  might  read  the  organic  act  into  the  hearing: 

There  shall  be  in  said  department  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  He  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  required  by  law.  There 
shall  also  be  one  chief  clerk  ana  a  disbursing  clerk,  and  such  other  clerical  assistants, 
inspectors,  and  special  agents,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  by  Congress. 

This  conmiittee  would  not  have  the  authority  to  create  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  just  put  that  up  to  the  committee  to  find  out 
whether  that  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Not  as  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  provision  in  your 
bill  for  a  superintendent  at  $3,000;  to  the  private  secretaxv  and 
stenographer  to  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary,  at  $2,100.  That  is 
all  in  the  nature  of  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Heming.  The  first  one  you  mention  I  think  is  merely  adding  an 
additional  duty  to  the  duties  of  the  chief  clerk,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Henning.  We  already  have  the  chief  clerk  at  $3,000,  and  we 
are  merely  adding  an  additional  responsibility,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  He  has  the  responsibility  now,  and  this  is  simply 
making  his  title  conform  to  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  desire  to  malce  a  statement  before  we  take  up 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.     Under  the  ruling  that  the  creation  of  the 

Eosition  of  Second  Assistant  Secretary  and  a  clerk  for  him  is  not 
efore  the  committee,  or  can  not  be  taken  up  by  the  committee  at 
this  time,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  that  I  can  say.  I  will  at  this  point 
insert  statement  of  the  Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

STATEMENT  OF   MR.   JAMES  J.    DA^^8,   SECRETARY  OF   LABOR. 

The  request  was  made  by  nie  in  sending  my  report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  the  creation  of  the  position  of  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  together  witn  a 
combination  private  secretary  and  stenographer  for  him. 

The  immigration  law  provides  that  any  ahen  denied  admission  at  a  port  may  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  through  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration.  It 
further  provides  appeals  when  aliens  are  arrested  on  warrants  for  deportation  and 
are  ordered  deported.  The  law  provides  for  similar  appeals  in  Chinese  cases  under 
the  (  hinese  exclusion  law.  These  appeals  are  to  the  Secretary  and  not  to  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  but  they  are  transmitted  from  the  port  through  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  transmitted  to  the  Secretar>''8  office. 
The  Secretary's  office  deals,  of  course,  with  all  the  bureaus  in  the  department  and 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  as  it  comes  to  the  Secretary  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  work  to  be  performed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  The  total  clerical  force 
assigned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  is  ridiculously  small  and  requires  the  assign- 
ment from  various  bureaus  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  from  12  to  14  clerks  in 
order  to  do  the  work  at  all.  The  bureaas  from  which  these  clerks  are  assigned  natu- 
rally suffer  from  this  practice.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  a  force  of  from  65  to 
75  people  at  the  Washington  office  and  until  July  1,  1921,  had  over  100.  A  great 
portion  of  the  work  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  comes  to  the  Secretary's 
office  for  final  official  action. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  time  and  labor  necessary  in  the  proper  consideratio*! 
of  an  appeal  case  of  any  class  consumes  vastly  more  time  than  me  transmittal  of  it 
back  ana  forth  between  the  port  and  the  Secretary's  office.  The  average  appeal  caas 
has  a  file  of  about  100  pages,  and  many  of  them  have  more  than  1,000  pages.  All 
involves  important  human  rights  both  as  to  the  appellant  and  as  to  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  is  practically  without  any  help  to  assist  him  in  handling  these  appeab. 
Only  by  securing  transfers  from  other  services  was  the  Secretary  able  to  finally  pro- 
vide a  board  of  review  in  an  effort  to  handle  the  great  volume  of  work  coining  from 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

The  number  of  appeals  handled  in  the  Secretary's  oflBce  per  week  during  the  past 
six  months  has  equaled  and  at  times  exceeded  the  total  number  handled  per  montk 
a  year  ago  and  the  weekly  number  has  equaled  the  total  number  of  appeals  handled 
in  six  months  diiring  the  war  and  for  several  years  prior  to  the  war.  The  leigisSa- 
tion  restiicting  immigration  has  brought  down  an  avalanche  of  appeals. 

The  total  niunbtr  of  warrants  of  arrest  and  decisions  of  appeals  on  warrant  cases 
in  addition  to  the  appeals  from  the  ports  and  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  cases  and  d 
other  items  arising  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  alone  and  coming  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  for  signature,  approximate  400  per  day.  They  greatly  vary  from 
day  to  day,  but  they  run  at  about  that  number.  Eve^'^  one  of  them  is  important; 
ever>'  one  of  them  requires  consideration  before  being  signed;  many  of  them  require 
clcse*  e>amination  of  the  lile  and  in  many  cases  a  different  order  is  made  than  recom- 
mended by  tho^e  who  previously  handled  the  matter.  The  law  requires  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Secretary  or  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  all  of  these  matters  except  the 
signing  of  lettt^rs.  With  all  the  efforts  and  inventions  resorted  to  thus  far  in  order 
not  to  delay  the  business  of  the  office,  it  yet  has  been  necessary  for  the  Secretar)- 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  labor  long  hours  each  day  way  beyond  the  possibility 
for  hiiman  nature  to  endure  permanently  and  yet  it  is  found  impossible  to  give  that 
r'arpfid  consideration  to  very  important  matters  which  these  matters  require  and 
which  the  law  contemplates. 

An  additional  or  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  is  absolutely  necessary  under 
tbft  Jaw  as  it  now  exists  to  make  possible  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  to 
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be  performed  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Aeeistant  Secretary.  Under  present  regula- 
tions, immigration  matters  primarily  go  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  yet  during  the 
past  10  months  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  Secretary  has  been  taken 
up  by  immigration  matters  ana  they  have  consumed  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  time 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary.  This  has  made  impossible  the  attention  to  the  business 
of  all  the  other  bureaus  in  the  department  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
which  their  importance  demand. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  a  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  be  provided 
who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  because 
of  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  District  of  i'olumbia,  or  the  sickness  of  both, 
ahall.  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  President,  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  until  otherwise  pro^  idea. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

James  J.  Davis. 


February  15, 1922. 
Hon.  Milton  W.  Shreve, 

Htmie  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Shreve:  Secretary  Davis  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  this  morn- 
ing unexpectedly  to  be  back  in  the  morning.  He  had  prepared  the  attached  state- 
ment but  decided  to  recast  before  transmittal.  One  of  the  things  particularly  in  his 
mind  waa  to  say  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make  this  position  of  Second  AJasistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  permanent  should  any  readjustment  of  departments  take  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  to  some  other  department  or  should  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  immigration  or  any  cause  change  the  situation  which  now  so  urgently  demands 
this  additional  help. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  must  have  this  matter  to-day,  I  am  making  this  addi- 
tional 8tat<»ment  for  the  Secretary. 
Very  sincerely,  yoxirs, 

E.  J.  Henning, 
Assist  jnt  Secretary. 

commissioners  of  coxciliation. 

We  ask  and  have  the  approval  of  the  Budget  Committee  for  an 
increase  of  $150,000  for  conciliation.  Mr.  Kerwin  is  here,  the  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Conciliation,  which  is  an  activity  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  provision  of  the  law  creating  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Conciliation  is  the  activity  dealing,  of  course,  with  the  pre- 
vention of  strikes  and  the  settlement  of  strikes,  which  is  a  volunteer 
service  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  It  is  not  a  thing 
that  we  can  compel.  The  industrial  conditions  of  the  last  year,  and 
which  promise  to  be  very  similar  for  some  time  to  come,  of  course, 
are  conducive  to  difficulties  between  capital  and  labor,  more  so  than 
during  a  period  of  advancing  prices  as  we  had  during  the  war.  We 
think,  under  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor,  that  is  one 
of  the  big  factors  in  the  servi(^  that  we  can  render — conciliation ;  not 
the  settlement  of  strikes  so  much  as  the  prevention  of  strikes.  We 
get  innumerable  conununications  from  employers  and  employees, 
teUing  of  approaching  difficulties  and  asking  for  help. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  be  pleased  if  you  wuold  just  tell  us  what 
those  men  in  this  department  do.  You  do  not  care  to  say  anything 
more  about  the  office  of  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Conciliation  is  in  the  off.ce  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  are  taking  up  specially  the  statutory  positions. 
I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  from  $140,380  to  $147,480. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  that  $7,100  is  represented  by  $5,000  for  the 
proi)08ed  additional  assistant,  and  $2,100  for  the  clerk  and  secretary 
to  him,  and,  as  has  been  said,  that  is  not  before  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  we  will  take  up  the  commissioner  of  concilia- 
tion. You  had  in  1922,  $100,000,  and  then  you  also  had  a  deficiency. 
How  much  was  that  ? 

Mr.  IIenning.  $50,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Making  a  total  of  $150,000.  You  are  now  asking  in 
1923,  for  $250,000? 

Mr.  Henxixg.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  why. 

Mr.  IIenning.  We  have  not  been  able  in  the  last  year  to  comply 
with  a  very  large  number  of  requests  for  the  services  of  conciliators 
in  threatened  difficulties  that  can  be  avoided  and  are  being  avoided 
constantly  by  our  conciliators. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tell  us  just  what  the  conciliators  do — what  duties 
they  perform. 

Mr.  Hennino.  I  would  be  glad  to,  except  I  make  this  suggestion, 
that  Mr.  Kerwin,  in  charge  of  that  service,  is  here  and  can  probably 
do  that  more  acceptably  and  intelligently  than  I  can.  They  act  as 
intermediaries  and  try  to  avoid  strikes,  and  when  a  strike  is  called 
they  try  to  bring  those  people  together.  As  Assistant  Secretary  and 
at  times  Acting  Secretary,  I  have  knowledge  of  the  fact  we  have  a 
good  many  requests  for  service  of  this  kind  with  which  we  can  not 
comply,  because  we  have  not  the  men.  We  often  use  the  immigrant 
inspectors  at  different  points  and  ask  them  to  go  in,  but  they  are 
not  trained  in  the  work  and  they  are  busy  in  their  own  work.  I 
simply  want  to  make  this  statement,  that  we  can  not  supply,  per- 
haps, over  half  of  the  demands  made  upon  us  by  labor  and  capital 
for  the  services  of  conciliators,  largelv  in  an  effort  to  avoid  strikes 
rather  than  the  settling  of  strikes.  Mr.  Kerwin  will  testify  in  detail 
as  to  just  how  that  work  is  carried  on. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSE. 

AUTOMOBILE  FOR   SECRETARY. 

The  contingent  expense  item  is  next  on  my  memorandum.  The 
bureau  asked  lor  an  increase  of  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase 
or  exchange  of  motor-propelled  vehicles.  Tlie  department  has  an 
old  Hudson  car,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  keep  it 
going.  If  we  could  have  spent  the  money  we  spent  on  repairs  and 
maintenance  this  last  year  toward  trading  the  old  car  for  a  new  one. 
we  would  probably  have  a  new  car  by  this  time  instead  of  an  old 
one,  at  the  same  cost.  We  are  asking  for  $5,000  to  make  possible 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  car  in  place  of  the  old  car. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  only  one  car? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  We  have  only  one  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  so-called  pleasure  vehicle.  We  have  some  motor  trucks  and 
two  or  three  other  vehicles. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  have  one  truck,  one  mail  wagon,  and  a  motor- 
cycle. 

Mr.  Henning.  We  have  right  now,  under  assignment  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  a  Cadillac  car.  Our  Hudson  has  practically  been 
out  of  commission  ever  since  summer.  We  fix  it  up  and  it  runs  for 
a  while  and  then  it  just  simply  quits  on  us;  so  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  loaned  us  a  car. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  not  procure  another  car  from  the  surplus 
material  of  the  War  Department?  They  have  quite  a  number  of 
these  cars  in  storage  somewhere. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  would  require  legislation. 

Mr.  Henning.  They  tell  us  that  they  can  not  convey  them  that 
way;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  do  not  have  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  Caaillac  you  have  a  good  car;  will  that  answer 
your  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  in  fairly  good  shape;  it  is  a  car  that 
has  traveled  a  great  deal,  and  it  was  out  of  commission  this  morning. 
It  belongs  to  the  War  Department  and  was  loaned  to  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  that  was  transferred  to  you,  would  that  answer 
the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  I  think  it  would;  or  another  car  of  that  type. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill,  or  the  part  of  this  biU 
relating  to  your  department,  which  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
material  from  other  bureaus  or  departments  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henning.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Dawes,  when  he  was  before  our  committee,  said 
he  had  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  the  war  materials  surplus  stocks 
to  other  bureaus. 

Mr.  Henning.  Well,  we  have  found  difficulty  in  that  regard, 
especially  with  reference  to  motor  vehicles.  They  were  pretty  well 
cleaned  out.  I  went  over  to  Camp  Holabird  and  I  found  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under  some  legislation,  had  the  option  to  take 
over  nearly  all  the  cars  that  were  left  in  running  condition,  for  road 
work,  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  have  you  included  in  this  estimate  for 
the  purchase  of  a  new  car? 

Mr.  Henning.  $5,000,  the  idea  of  it  being  to  get  the  power  to  con- 
vert the  old  Hudson  into  some  asset  or  trade  it  m  and  get  a  car  that 
won't  cost  so  much  to  mainta'm.  This  old  Hudson  is  worn  out  and 
it  is  very  expensive  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  old  this  Cadillac  is  which  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Works.  It  is  a  1918  car. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  many  miles  it  has  traveled  ? 

Mr.  Works.  Forty  thousand  miles  at  least — 70,000  miles,  I  am 
now  informed. 

Mr.  Henning.  Other  than  the  car,  the  item  remains  as  it  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  printing  and  binding  item  we  ask  for 
an  increase  of  $50,000.  I  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Works  and  Mr.  Gompers 
to  tell  you  about  that;  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

children's  bureau. 

The  next  item  is  the  Children's  Bureau.  We  asked  for  considerably 
more  than  the  increase  of  $10,000  which  the  Budget  gave  us.  In  that 
service  the  opportunity  is  great  for  service  and  it  is  just  a  limitation 
of  finances  that  keeps  us  from  doine  many  things  we  would  like  to  do 
in  the  service  of  the  children  in  industry.  The  Children's  Bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  not  a  Children's  Bureau  in  the  way  that 
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we  often  speak  of  a  children's  bureau;  it  is  a  bureau  for  children  ia 
industry,  in  seeing  that  regulations  of  that  kind  are  observed- 
juvenile  employment  for  high-school  students  during  the  summer, 
vocational  training,  and  all  those  things.  We  asked  for  a  consid- 
erable increase,  which  was  denied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  gave  us  an  increase  of  SI 0,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  what  page  is  that  reference  ? 
Mr.  Henning.  I  am  not  using  the  bill;  I  am  using  a  memorandum 
I  made.     I  supposed  it  was  in  tne  same  order  as  the  items  appear  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  the  Children's  Bureau,  on  page  187,  in  the 
bill,  the  appropriation  for  1922  was  $106,040,  and  the  estimate  for 
1923  is  the  same.  It  must  be  in  another  item.  Your  total  increase 
for  that  service,  page  190,  is  $50,000. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.     They  passed  us  for  $95,000,  in  the  budget. 
That  is  on  page  189,  in  the  last  item.     That  is  a  service,  as  I  tried 
to  say,  that  we  will  extend  as  you  give  us  the  finances.     There  are 
many  things  that  could  be  done  and  which  we  would  like  to  do,  that 
we  are  unaole  to  do,  because  of  the  limitation  of  our  finances.    We 
can  do  very  good  work  within  that  limitation,  and  render  wonderful 
service. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  immediate  charge  of  that  bureau  ? 
Mr.  Henning.  Well,  like  all  other  bureaus  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  it  is  under  our  charge. 
Mr.  Griffin.  No,  I  mean  you  particular  charge. 
Mr.  Henning.  Personally  1 
Mr.  Griffin.  Personally,  yes. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  some  of  its  activities.  Of  course  the  committee 
understands  that  one  assistant  secretary  is  not  able  to  give  the 
personal  supervision  to  some  of  these  bureaus  that  he  should.  The 
bureau  of  Immigration  is  so  exacting  in  its  demands  on  my  time  that 
I  have  had  very  little  time,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  give  the  Children's  Bureau  the  attention  1  would  like  to  give  it. 
Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  Chief  of  this  Children's  Bureau,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of;  you  have  a  Chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  ? 
Mr.  Henning.  Yes. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Is  the  chief  here  ? 
Mr.  Henning.  She  will  be  here  on  call. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  You  have  a  chief  of  the  bureau  and  also  an  assistant 
chief  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  well  organized  and  they  are  wonderful 
people.  This  woman  who  has  been  there  so  long,  Miss  Julia  Lathrop, 
you  know,  stands  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  that  line  of  work  m 
America.  She  was  chief  of  the  bureau  for  many  vears  and  resigned 
only  last  summer,  and  Miss  Grace  Abbott  is  now  the  chief.  Oh,  yes; 
they  have  a  very  eood  and  effective  organization  to  handle  things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  may  proceed  with  your  general  statement, 
Mr.  Secretary.  We  will  take  up  these  things  with  the  various  chiefs 
of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Henning.  Thev  have  divided  it  here;  they  have  an  item  for 
investigation  of  child  welfare  in  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
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allowed  an  increase  of  $40,000.     Miss  Abbott  can  give  you  the  details 
of  that  much  more  readily  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  each  one  of  those  items  in  detail  with 
your  various  chiefs. 


Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  with  the  people  in  charge  of  that  work.  Next 
on  this  memorandum  I  h,ave  comes  the  Women's  Bureau.  That  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Anderson,  who  has  been  there  a  good  many  years — a 
very  wonderful  woman.  While  we  speak  of  it  as  a  Women's  Bureau, 
it  has  to  do  with  women  in  industry.  It  is  the  protection  of  women 
in  industry  and  the  increasing  oi  the  opportunities  of  women  in 
industry  and  an  effort  to  equalize  wages.  The  position  of  the  depart- 
ment is  that  we  want  to  keep  women  and  children  out  of  industry  so 
long  as  there  are  unemployed  men  in  the  country;  but  there  are  those 
women  who  must  worn  in  industry  as  the  sole  support  of  families. 
We  find  that  growing  daughters  who  get  into  industi^,  perhaps  more 
so  than  growing  sons,  are  the  support  of  families.  They  are  great 
factors  in  many  unfortimate  homes,  and  our  effort  is  to  protect  them 
in  every  way  from  the  dangers  which  women  meet  in  industry. 
Miss  Anderson  will  give  you  a  full  explanation  of  the  work  which  she 
is  doing. 

BUREAU   OF   IMMIGRATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  is  next  on  my  list.  It  represents 
about  75  per  cent  of  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  oi  Labor, 
both  as  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  and  the  number  of  the 
personnel,  and  I  should  say  it  talces  90  per  cent  of  my  time.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  add  very  much  for  me  to  say  much  on  that.  Mr. 
Husband,  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  will  appear 
before  you  and  it  is  rather  an  elaborate  story.  We  had  hoped  to 
get  a  very  substantial  increase  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  Ellis  Island  in  physically  good  shape.  We 
have  about  50  ports  altogether  in  the  country,  but  the  port  of  Ellis 
Island  handles  about  85  per  cent  of  all  aliens  who  enter  the  United 
States — ^just  about  85  per  cent.  The  island  is  small  for  the  number 
of  people  who  must  be  handled  and  it  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
equipment  we  have  is  in  good  shape.  The  whole  place  needs  general 
overhauling.  There  was  an  estimate  made  that  it  would  take  some 
$90,000  for  paint  on  Ellis  Island  to  put  it  in  the  right  shape.  That 
I  think  is  a  little  high.  The  plumbing  is  out  of  kilter  and  tne  system 
for  extracting  the  salt  from  salt  water,  or  bringing  in  more  fresh 
water,  is  one  of  the  big  problems  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  they  get  their  drinking  water  there? 

Mr.  Henning.  By  mains  from  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Gompers.  From  Communipaw. 

Mr.  Henning.  But  it  is  insufficient  for  flushing  and  cleaning. 
Take  one  of  the  toilets  in  the  hospital  there;  it  has  to  be  flushed  now 
by  taking  water  and  putting  it  in  the  bath  tubs  and  taking  buckets 
and  pouring  the  water  into  the  toilets  and  flushing  them,  because 
the  plumbing  has  become  corroded  from  the  salt  water.  It  seems 
that  after  a  lew  years  the  salt  water  gets  to  work  on  the  plumbing 
and  corrodes  it. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  true.  That  is  a  problem  you  might  submit 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  people,  who  are  making  an  investigation 
on  the  corrosion  of  pipes  due  to  soil  factors.  This  would  be  a  very 
interesting  thing  for  them  to  take  up,  because  it  would  be  the  means 
of  saving  considerable  money  to  the  Government.  Salt  water  is  so 
handy  that  it  ought  to  be  used  wherever  possible  for  the  purpose  of 
flushing,  and  yet  you  are  met  with  that  difficulty 

Mr.  Hexning.   les. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  it  puts  the  plumbing  out  of  order  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Mr.  Henxino.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  said  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  takes  about  90 
per  cent  of  your  time.  I  wish  you  would  go  into  some  detail,  if  you 
will,  and  tefl  us  just  what  you  do.     You  handle  appeals  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  The  law  requires  that  all  appeals  shall  be 
to  the  Secretary  through  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration. 
Of  course  the  Secretary,  personally/ is  too  busy  to  give  it  practically 
any  attention,  to  follow  up  the  matters  and  actually  deci(fe  on  those 
appeals.  He  deals  with  policies  and  other  broad  questions,  and  not 
with  details  as  a  rule. 

By  regulation  of  the  department  for  many  years  that  has  been 
the  special  duty  of  the  Assistant  Secretary.  The  law  also  requires 
that  where  an  alien  is  here  unlawfully  he  shall  be  arrested  on  the  order 
of  the  Secretary,  a  hearing  shall  be  had  and  the  Secretary,  if  an 
appeal  is  taken  after  this  order  is  made,  shall  hear  the  appeal  and 
issue  his  final  warrant  of  deportation. 

Just  simply  the  signing  ot  the  warrants  preliminary  to  deportation 
and  the  signing  of  tne  appeals  would  take  four  or  nve  hours  a  day. 
We  handled  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  and  odd  appeals 
in  the  last  five  days  before  Christmas,  for  example.  Now,  those 
appeals  are  not  simple;  some  are,  but  in  many  of  them — hundreds  of 
them — relatives  appear,  lawyers  appear 

Mr.  Griffin.  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;,  secretaries  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
Members  of  Congress;  and  when  a  decision  is  rendered,  some  oj[her 
relative  tries  another  angle  and  gets  some  other  lawyer  and  wires, 
"In  the  name  of  humanity  and  in  the  name  of  God,  hold  it  up  for 
one  day  until  I  can  come.' 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  your  decision  final  ? 

Mr.  Henning.   Yes,  sir;  this  decision  is  final. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  appeal  to  any  court? 

Mr.  Henning.  No  direct  appeal.  Writs  of  habeas  corpus  are  taken 
out  quite  frequently,  and  sometimes  are  sustained;  but  as  a  rule  they 
are  gotten  out  as  a  last  rush  act  appeal.  The  sailing  is  scheduled  for 
to-morrow,  for  instance,  and  some  lawyer  who  usually  has  had  the 
matter  for  two  or  three  days  before,  waits  until  noon  of  the  day 
before  and  then  gets  us  on  long  distance,  **The  alien  will  be  on  board 
of  the  ship  to-morrow  morning  unless  the  order  is  stayed.''  Then  he 
makes  a  last  rush  act  appeal,  *' Something  overlooked;  now  just  stay 
it  for  48  hours."  That  means  the  ship  goes  and  the  alien  does  not 
sail,  and  probably  there  won't  be  another  sailing  for  a  week  or  two 
weeks,  or  maybe  two  or  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  it  is  just  to 
keep  the  alien  from  sailing  until  a  further  appeal  can  be  made. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  far  can  you  go  into  an  appeal  case  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Hennino.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  grounds  of  the 

appeal,  and  no  man  liKes  to  determine  the  rights  of  people  in  his 

immediate  care  without  knowing  the  facts  in  the  case. 

j  Mr.  Griffin.  You  might  enumerate,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  class  of 

cases  into  which  they  divide  themselves. 

Mr.  Hennino.  Well,  there  are  many.  Before  the  quota  act  was 
effective,  there  were  the  cases  of  ''likely  to  become  a  public  charge;" 
people  coming  in  here  without  visible  means  of  support,  great  floods 
of  widows  and  children  coming  from  Italy  and  the  countries  where 
the  war  created  many  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  orphans  coming 
alone.  The  law  says  no  alien  can  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  16 
years  unless  accompanied  hy  the  parent  or  guardian.  Then  they 
come  in  and  try  to  show,  ''Well,  there  has  been  no  legal  adoption, 
but  I  am  the  guardian  of  the  child  and  want  to  be  heard  on  that,'*  or, 
"I  am  the  natural  guardian,"  being  the  brother,  uncle,  or  some 
relative.  We  hear  those  things,  and  the  Secretary  is  given  the  power 
under  the  law  temporarily  to  admit  any  otherwise  inadmissible 
aliens,  under  such  regulation  as  he  may  adopt,  and  that  opens  up  a 
wonderful  field  for  appeals — I  mean  for  pleas  to  your  sympathy  and 
showing  a  hardship  in  not  granting  a  temporary  admission. 

People  afflicted  with  diseases — trachoma,  ringworm  of  the  scalp, 
or  some  signs  or  suspicions  of  tuberculosis — they  want  hospital  treat- 
ment and  they  are  ordered  temporarily  admitted  so  that  it  can  really 
be  determined  whether  they  have  that  particular  disease.  Of  course, 
anyone  certificated  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  as 
afflicted  with  a  contagious  and  loathsome  disease  has  no  appeal,  but 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  the  one  to  carry  out  deportation  and  he  may 
delay  deportation.  And  then  the  appeals  come  for  delay  for  a  great 
many  reasons,  just  as  numerous  as  anyone  can  imagine. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  cases  of  feeble-minded  aliens 
that  were  brought  in  during  the  war,  and  just  before  the  war,  and 
who  have  been  here  for  four  or  five  years — feeble-minded  children, 
the  last  of  a  family,  who  can  not  be  admitted  legally  and  must  be 
deported  at  some  time.  And  of  course  it  is  a  horrible  thing.  You 
take  a  child — the  whole  family  is  here — 12  or  14  years  old,  and  often 
younger,  it  is  a  horrible  thing  to  have  to  deport  that  child  to  Russia, 
roland,  or  Italy,  or  some  devastated  part  of  Europe  where  there  is 
no  one.  That  story  is  endless. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Are  those  appeals  taken  up  with  you  ? 
Mr.  Hennino.  Yes;  these  cases  come  along  for  action.  Temporary 
admissions  were  granted  rather  freely  during  the  war,  admission  for  a 
year  or  six  months,  for  these  feeble-minded  and  illiterates.  Under 
the  literacy  clause  temporary  admission  was  granted  often,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  learn  to  read  and  pass  the  test.  The  time 
comes  and  they  are  retested  and  they  can  not  pass  it,  wid  it  is  up  to 
us  to  deport  them.  Then  those  appeals  are  made,  and  the  inspectors 
along  the  line  keep  tabs  on  the  expiration  of  those  temporary  admis- 
sions, and  they  write  in  and  ask  for  action  and  we  say,  "Deport.^' 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  those  1,360  appeals  you  heard  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding Christmas  characteristic  of  the  general  classes  of  the  cases  i 

Mr.  Hennino.  No;  those  were  mostly  quota  appeals,  and  there  is 
really  not  much  to  determine.     I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  permit  an 
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appeal  in  the  case  of  excess  c[uota,  because  it  is  simply  the  fact  of 
exceeding  the  quota.     There  is  nothing  you  can  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  confronted  by  the  law;  you  have  no  alter- 
native ? 

Mr.  Hennino.  Yes,  sir.  They  will  put  it,  then,  on  the  basis  of 
hardship.  We  had  a  case  before  us  this  morning  of  some  Syrians 
who  left  their  moorifigs  in  January,  1921,  and  never  arrived  at  the 
American  port  until  January,  1922.  They  had  be^n  on  the  road 
all  that  time.  They  came  around  and  were  landed  at  San  Francisco. 
They  came  down  through  the  Mediterranean  and  down  through  the 
Red  Sea  and  down  around  Australia  and  everywhere. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  must  have  met  with  shipwreck? 

Mr.  Henning.  No;  they  could  not  get  vis6s,  they  could  not  get 
passports,  and  they  could  not  get  to  the  seaboard  at  once — they  were 
refugees. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  allowed  entrances  in  excess  of  your  quota  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  we  have  on  our  hands  now  about  3,000  in 
excess  of  the  quota. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  do  not  know.  We  are  hoping  and  praying  Con- 
gress will  pass  an  act  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  did  you  do  with  the  Syrians  ?  That  seems  to 
be  a  very  meritorious  case,  where  they  were  held  back  without  any 
fault  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  Here  is  this  case  I  was  speaking  of.  Con- 
gressman Stafford,  I  think  it  was,  was  there  this  mommg.  There 
were  men  from  his  home  town,  which  was  also  my  home  town  before 
I  left  for  California,  and  we  knew  about  all  these  people.  The 
immigrants  have  a  son  at  Milwaukee  who  is  a  citizen,  and  has  been 
for  several  years,  and  he  served  in  the  war,  and  he  spent  $3,000  in 
trying  to  bring  his  father,  mother,  and  several  brothers  and  sisters 
to  the  United  States — all  he  had  practically.  Here  they  are;  the 
quota  is  exceeded.     WTiat  are  you  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  no  alternative  except  to  send  them  back. 

Mr.  Henning.  We  can  stay  temporarily,  admit  temporarily,  be- 
cause of  the  great  hardship;  6ut  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  the 
temporary  period  has  expired  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Was  the  (juota  filled  when  the  ship  sailed  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  The  quota  had  not  been  passed  when  they 
left  their  original  place,  but  they  never  got  to  the  ship  for  coming 
directly  to  the  United  States  until  in  December. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  whose  expense  are  these  people  being  detained 
here ;  at  their  own  expense  or  at  Government  expense  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  That  depends  on  the  circumstances.  People  who 
are  temporarily  admitted  are  admitted  under  bond  and  those  law- 
fully in  the  custody  of  the  Government  are  taken  care  of — people  who 
get  hospital  treatment,  for  example,  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship 
company,  especially  in  cases  where  the  certification  is  that  the  disease 
could  have  been  discovered  before  thev  sailed;  or  at  the  expense  of 
the  alien,  if  the  hospital  treatment  is  allowed  to  continue  beyond  the 
next  return  trip  of  the  ship.  You  see,  the  ships  must  return,  at  their 
own  cost,  aUens  who  are  not  admitted  for  causes  which  existed  and 
could  have  been  known  when  they  left  the  foreign  port. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  many  of  those  3,000  had  been  tempo- 
ratily  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Those  are  all  temporarily  admitted.  As  a  matter 
of  law,  we  have  no  power  to  admit  permanently  when  it  is  in  excess 
of  ouota. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  what  length  of  time  can  you  temporarily  admit 
them? 

Mr.  Henning.  There  is  no  limitation  in  the  law;  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  discretion,  and  of  course  we  are  not  supposed  to  abuse  that  dis- 
cretion. We  issued  an  order  on  the  23d  of  December,  the  day  before 
Christmas  eve,  which  resulted  in  the  landing,  for  90  days,  of  1,100 
people  that  were  in  the  ports,  who  fell  withm  certain  classifications 
of  relation  to  people  already  here,  under  the  suggestion  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  that  a  certain  bill  would  be  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  bringing  in  of  relatives  within  a  certain  degree. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  can  you  hold  that  3,000  people  until  the  time 
when  they  would  be  admitted,  say,  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  As  a  matter  oi  actual  power,  we  can;  but  it  is  not 
good  administration  to  permit  the  temporarv  admission  of  people 
who  come  in  violation  of  law,  and  then  give  tnem  the  first  chance  to 
slide  in  when  the  quota  is  open  again,  i  et  that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen;  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  deport  them. 

Su-.  Shreve.  If  that  system  obtained,  no wever,  then  they  might 
preempt  the  quota  every  year,  and  you  would  never  know. 

Mr.  Henning.  They  might.  Of  course  3,000  is  a  small  number 
in  view  of  the  900,000  that  were  admitted  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1921. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  behind  in  considering  appeal  cases  ? 
Mr.  Henning.  No;  we  keep  pretty  well  up  to  date.  I  worked  10, 
11,  and  12  hours  a  day  the  first  six  months  1  was  here,  just  trying  to 
clean  them  up,  and  I  did  not  attend  to  the  business  with  the  detail  fliat 
it  should  have  been  attended  to.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  having 
had  an  experience  of  about  eight  months,  we  have  organized  a  board 
of  review,  called  the  **  Secretary's  board  of  review, ''  composed  of  four 
or  five  men  whom  we  have  borrowed  from  four  or  five  places.  They 
sit  as  a  reviewing  board,  composed  of  experts  in  various  lines — a  man 
from  the  solicitor's  staff,  a  man  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  a 
man  representing  our  contract-labor  end,  and  men  of  that  kind — 
who  digest  the  cases  and  hear  the  arguments  of  attorneys  and  of 
relatives;  also  of  Congressmen,  if  they  are  willing  to  go  to  them. 
Of  course  the  door  to  our  oflice  is  always  open  to  the  Member  of 
Congress;  we  do  not  turn  a  Congressman  over  to  the  board  unless 
he  is  willing  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  on  one  point;  that  is, 
whether  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain  who  is  respjonsible  for  so 
many  of  these  aliens  coming  over  here  after  the  quota  is  exceeded  ? 
Mr.  Henning.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  been  able  to  place  the  responsibility  upon 
our  consuls  abroad  or  upon  the  agents  of  the  shipping  companies  ? 
Mr.  Henning.  The  steamships,  largely. 
Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  responsible  for  that  ? 
Mr.  Henning.  Yes.     They  get  about  $100  for  bringing  an  alien 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  only  penalty  under  the  quota  law  is 
that  they  must  take  them  back  at  their  own  cost.     Now  we  have 
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figured  out  that  it  does  not  cost  them  over  $2.50  to  take  one  back, 
and  it  does  not  cost  over  $50  altogether  to  bring  them  here  and  take 
them  back,  so  there  probably  is  $50  profit. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  it  is  a  safe  speculation  to  them  to  take  a 
chance  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  They  do  not  have  to  refund  the  money  if 
they  come  in  and  the  quota  is  exceeded.  They  do  in  other  cases, 
where  the  alien  has  ringworm  of  the  scalp  in  Europe  when  he  starts 
for  here.  In  that  case,  the  shipping  company  is  required  not  only 
to  take  them  back,  but  also  to  refund  the  money  paid  for  coming, 
and  that  stops  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  a  result  of  your  experience,  have  you  come  to 
any  conclusion  as  to  any  recommendation  to  avoid  this  abuse, 
because  it  is  certainly  a  great  abuse  ?  It  is  a  great  hardship  to  those 
people  to  be  carried  so  far  and  then  to  be  met  with  this  repulse. 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes.  It  means  that  it  has  wiped  them  out, 
financially. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  a  great  many  cases,  I  know,  they  have  sold  their 
homes  and  their  farms  and  all  their  effects,  and  broken  up  with  their 
connections  of  a  lifetime  and  then  have  come  over  here  and  were 
confronted  with  this  quota  law. 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes;  their  property  has  been  sold  and  their 
money  is  gone.  Yes,  we  have  made  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration.  One  would  be  a  fine  on  the  steamship  com- 
pany for  bringing  excess  quota  cases,  just  the  same  as  in  other  cases. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  restriction  ought  to  be  put  on  them  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Henning.  That  is  the  principal  thing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  as  to  put  them  on  notice  to  stop  this  illegal  freight 
of  passengers  coming  over  here,  who  are  not  going  to  gain  entrance 
because  oi  excess  quota,  the  other  things  being  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  I  think  the  experience  of  this  year  has 
taueht  everyone  how  to  handle  it  if  the  quota  law  is  reenacted. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  taken  that  up  before  the  Immigration 
Committee  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  considering  that  feature? 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Referring  to  the  appeals  made  to  you,  as  the  supreme 
authority,  do  you  review  all  the  testimony  taken  in  those  cases? 

Mr.  Henning.  It  depends.  There  is  a  memorandum  written  by 
the  inspector  at  the  port  who  sends  it  in — the  commissioner  or  acting 
commissioner,  or  assistant  commissioner — very  briefly  stating  the 
facts.  Then  there  is  a  memorandum  written  by  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration,  whose  office  sort  of  reviews  it.  Usually  I 
rely  on  that,  but  in  a  case  involving  unusual  conditions,  on  gome 
through  the  testimony  I  often  discover  that  the  man  who  reviewed 
the  testimony  missed  some  important  fact.  Those  men  are  not 
lawyers,  and  they  miss  a  good  many  things  that  a  lawyer  would 
catch,  on  account  of  experience. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  far  do  you  follow  the  findings  of  the  board  to 
which  you  have  referred? 
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Mr.  Henning.  Very  closely.     I  think  it  has  a  great  future;  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  solutions  for  that  sort  of  thing.     The  only  trouble  is 
we  have  not  any  money,  really,  to  pay  that  board. 
Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  voluntary  service  ? 

Mt.Henning.  No,  we  are  borrowing  thejn from  otherservices  where 
thev  are  needed,  and  we  should  have  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  after  ijninigraticn  cases,  on  account  of 
all  these  other  activities  of  the  department.  I  can  not  give  two  or 
three  minutes  at  a  time  to  anything  else  without  having  to  give  at- 
tention to  an  immigration  case.  Here  is  a  ship  sailing  and  they  rush 
in  with  an  appeal  and  the  decision  has  to  be  signed  at  once  in  order  to 
let  them  sail  on  that  ship. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  not  that  come,  naturally,  under  the  scope 
of  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  No;  the  law  puts  it  on  the  Secretary.  I  think  it 
should  stay  with  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immi^ation,  under 
a  proviso  analogous  to  the  writ  of  error  by  which  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  may  reach  down  and  bring  up  any  case  that  it  wants 
to  near,  but  is  not  obliged  to  hear  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  construction  that  your  department  puts 
upon  the  law  as  to  the  excess  of  quota  ?  Do  you  consider  that  the 
act  is  retroactive  so  as  to  cover  the  case  of  those  Syrians  who  started 
before  the  law  went  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  I  am  very  clear  it  does,  although  we  have 
construed  that  it  would  not  hold  people  or  keep  people  out  who  had 
actually  sailed  on  the  last  leg  of  the  loume}*— nad  actuallv  taken 
ship  before  the  qtiota  law  was  enacted.  We  differentiate  oetween 
those  two  classes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  do  you  differentiate  between  the  first  leg  and 
the  last  leg  of  the  journey? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  mean  the  ship  end  of  it — the  water  journey. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  Syrians*  journey  really  commenced  with  their 
abandonment  of  their  homes;  their  leaving  of  their  homes  with  the 
intention  of  coming  here  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Henning.  Tnat  is  true. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  govern. 

Mr.  Henning.  We  really  have  not  the  power  to  stretch  it  as  far 
as  we  did,  except  we  feel  the  American  people  want  to  be  just  and 
humane,  and  for  that  reason  we  put  this  construction  on  it,  that  if 
they  had  left  the  last  chance  of  stopping  before  coming  before  the 
law  was  enacted  (in  other  words,  they  had  sailed  from  the  final  port 
and  were  on  the  high  seas  when  the  law  was  enacted),  they  could  not 
stop,  and  therefore  we  would  admit  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Since  you  have  gone  so  far  in  the  exercise  of  your 
discretion,  might  not  you  still  go  the  whole  hog  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  am  thinking  of  doing  that  in  the  case  of  the  very 
family  I  have  spoken  about. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Don't  you  feel,  with  only  3,000  excess,  that  is  a 
very  good  administration  of  the  law  in  its  limitations  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Absolutely.     I  think  it  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  was  this  law  passed  ? 
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Mr.  Henning.  On  May  17  or  19,  1921,  and  took  effect  June  3, 1921. 
I  think  it  has  been  very  successful;  if  the  policy  is  to  limit  immigra- 
tion, that  law  has  been  a  great  success. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  not  find  that  a  majority  of  the  cases  are 
cases  where  there  was  a  misunderstanding,  they  did  not  understand 
the  law,  and  that  your  cases  are  diminishing  now  as  the  law  is  be- 
coming known  and  effective  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  And  not  only  that,  but  the  quota 
act  was  passed  in  a  hurry,  without  any  experience  on  the  subject  of 
limiting  immigration,  and  we  have  learned  a  good  many  little  thin^ 
that  we  can  put  into  the  act  now  that  will  cover  a  multitude  of  diffi- 
culties which  we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  All  of  those  suggestions,  I  take  it,  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  Immigration  Committee  and  will  be  included  in  the 
next  bill  i 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  seen  Chairman  Johnson  almost 
dailv  for  the  last  30  days. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  not  expect  to  have  many  cases  where  they 
had  been  on  the  road  for  eight  months,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  No;  thev  are  rare;  but  we  had  this  case  of  the 
Syrians  who  drifted  around  everywhere  and  finally  came  to  this  place. 
Mr.  Griffin.  And  some  of  tne  Czecho-Slovakians  drifted  across 
Siberia? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  I  imagine  there  are  1,000,000  i>eople  in 
Europe  and  Asia  whi^have  drifted  since  the  war,  hoping  to  come  to 
America. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Now  you  may  proceed  with  your  general  statement. 
Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  a  very  important  statement  you  make,  Mr. 
Secretary,  as  to  the  number  of  1,000,000.  Have  you  any  figures  to 
back  that  up  ?  If  so,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  tnem  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Henning.  We  have  no  figures.     It  is  based  upon  statements 
made  to  us  by  all  kinds  of  people  who  have  traveled  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  merely  a  guess  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  For  example,  we  had  at  one  period  during 
the  administration  of  this  law  a  report  that  there  were  60,000  people 
living  in  tents  at  Warsaw  and  Poland,  waiting  their  turn  for  vis^  of 
passports. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  not  only  that,  but  I  have  heard  of  a  case 
over  there  where  a  sister  wanted  to  come  over  here,  through  the 
request  of  her  brother,  and  they  have  given  her  a  passport  telling 
her  to  come  back  in  nine  months;  and  of  course  if  they  get  the  pass- 
port, the  consul  has  to  vis6  the  passport,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Of  course;  that  is  oeing  regulated  now.  The  de- 
partment has  no  power  to  refuse  to  vis6  a  passport,  as  a  diplomatic 
matter,  but  they  are  warning  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  vise  the  passports  in  advance;  they  vis6  the 
passports  good  for  entrance  six  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  nothing  on  the  vis6  as  to  when 
they  are  to  sail.  Vis6,  judging  from  the  little  Latin  I  learned  when  I 
was  in  college,  simply  comes  irom  *' vide'* — I  see;  I  saw.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  certificate  that  this  identical  person  described  in  the 
passport  has  appeared  before  me  and  he  is  the  identical  John  Smith, 
or  whatever  his  name  is,  who  carries  the  passport  issued  by  hisGovern- 
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ment.  Now,  beyond  that  they  can  not  well  go.  If  the  consul  is 
satisfied  that  the  identity  is  complete  and  that  the  man  is  not  an 
anarchist  or  some  one  prohibited  from  being  recognized  as  a  decent 
subject,  he  can  not  refuse  him  a  vis6.  He  can  not  say  ''The  quota 
is  exceeded;  you  can  not  go.*'  It  is  a  diplomatic  function,  one  of 
those  amenities  between  nations,  and  the  State  Department  is  loath 
to  help  us  out  by  limiting  the  visfe. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  other  words,  they  have  to  be  beyond  the  time 
limit  to  help  you  out? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes. 

Mf.  Shreve.  And  then  they  might  visfi  more  passports  than  the 
quota  will  permit  to  come. 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes.  There  must  be  40,000  visfe  of  passports 
of  people  in  Poland  that  can  not  come  unless  there  is  additional 
legislation.  The  vis6  is  good  for  one  year.  They  do  not  set  any 
definite  limitation,  only  the  vis6  must  be  used,  under  our  pwn  law, 
within  12  months. 

Sometimes  it  expires  while  they  are  on  the  sea,  and  there  is  a  case 
where  the  inspector  at  the  port  says  they  can  not  enter,  the  vis6  is 
over  a  year  old.  We  can  not  deal  with  it:  they  must  take  it  up  to 
the  State  Department,  and  they  must  waive  that  requirement  in 
order  to  let  the  alien  in.  Then  they  have  vis6s,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  vis^s,  where  they  can  not  get  shipping,  and  there 
are  ghouls  and  crooks  all  over  the  world,  at  the  places  where  the  imfiii- 
OTants  are  refused  vis6s,  and  they  sit  around  and  watch,  and  when 
triey  see  the  alien  coming  away  weeping,  and  will  say  '*  What  is  the 
matter?^'  The  immigrant  will  say, ''  I  could  not  get  a  vis6."  ''  I  will 
fix  it  up  for  you.'*     And  they  sell  them  a  forged  vis6. 

Anotner  game  is  to  divert  passengers  from  the  regular  lines,  and  to 
say  to  them  *' Go  to  Mexico;  here  is  a  ship  to  Mexico,  and  it  only  takes 
a  few  hours  to  go  from  Mexico  across  to  the  United  States,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  across  the  line."  And  thousands  of  them  are 
down  there  who  can  not  come  in. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  then  people  down  there  try  to  smuggle  them  over 
the  line  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes:  they  are  on  Mexican  soil,  and  there  are  sharks 
down  there  who  will  take  $25  or  $50  from  them  and  say,  *'I  will  get 
you  over;  I  will  fi^  that.*'  And  then  they  bring  them  over  the  bor- 
der. We  catch  them,  and  a  warrant  is  issued  for  deportation,  and 
then  there  is  an  appeal;  they  have  relatives  from  Chicago,  New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  and  everywhere,  who  come  in  flocks  and  make  very  touch- 
ing appeals,  and  those  things  take  up  the  time  of  one  man. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  done  to  prevent  that  fraud  that  is 
perpetrated  on  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  it.  We  have  no  power  on 
the  other  side;  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  no  arm  that  reaches  across  the  sea.  European  coun- 
tries object  to  our  trying  to  regulate  these  things  on  the  other  side; 
they  say  we  are  trying  to  exercise  acts  of  sovereignty  in  their  own 
country. 

ifr.  Dickinson.  There  are  cases  where  men  have  had  passports 
ftnd  they  get  on  vessels  and  through  some  exchange  of  tickets  they 
w*e  put  on  a  vessel  that  takes  them  to  Mexico. 
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Mr.  Hexning.  I  think  that  has  happened.  And  this  has  happened 
a  number  of  times:  Where  some  fellow  coming  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, who  has  been  here  before  and  finds  the  quota  exceeded  gets  on 
the  ship  (he  is  subject  to  the  quota  law)  and  he  meets  some  alien 
who  comes  from  some  country  whose  quota  is  not  exceeded,  and  he 
gets  to  comparing  notes  with  him,  and  this  other  European  can  not 
read  anything  on  the  vis6,  and  the  shark  slips  his  own  in  the  place 
of  the  other  fellow's,  and  then  this  poor  fellow  who  is  ignorant  comes 
along  with  a  vis6  from  a  country  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  wiUi, 
and  the  quota  of  which  is  exceeded.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  those 
cases  and,  when  we  are  satisfied,  we  have  appealed  to  the  State 
Department  to  waive  the  requirement  and  to  permit  them  to  come 
in,  but  they  have  been  very  stiffnecked  about  those  things. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  WTiat  is  your  recommendation,  so  fair  a^  legis- 
lation is  concerned;  that  we  ought  to  continue  the  quota  limitation? 

Mr.  Hennino.  That  is  a  double  question  in  a  sense.  I  feel  that 
the  executive  department  has  nothing  to  do  with  determining 
legislative  policies.  That  is  a  Question  for  Congress  to  detennine, 
whether  or  not  immigjration  ougnt  to  be  limited.  We  are  there  to 
enforce  any  law  that  is  passed. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Suppose  it  shoulcl  be  decided  that  the  quota 
should  be  limited,  what  is  vour*  reconmiendation  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  present  method  is  the  best  way  of  limiting  it  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  have  seen,  perhaps,  20  different  plans  that  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  has  had  before  it,  and  I  think  we  have 
all  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  the  quota  law  expresses 
more  wisdom  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  worked  out.  I 
think  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  dealt  with  the  trouble. 

There  is  another  item,  under  the  Bureau  of  Immi^ation,  of  $305,- 
000  for  the  deportation  of  undesirable  aliens.  Our  jails  and  asylums 
are  full  of  aliens  that  are  deportable  under  the  law;  the  country  is 
full  of  alien  ex-convicts  and  discharged  subjects  of  institutions 
who  are  deportable  under  the  law  ana  we  have  not  the  means  to 
deport  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Some  one  has  charge  of  that  service,  have  they? 

Mr.  Henning.  That  is  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Husband  has  charge  of  that? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  that  up  in  detail  with  him. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  item  for  deporting 
undesirable  aliens  is  a  very  modest  item,  and  I  think  it  would  be  worth 
the  money  if  we  had  spent  a  million  and  a  half  last  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  aid  not  appear  in  former  bills  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Not  as  a  special  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  an  allotment  from  the  lump  sum  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  It  is  merely  a  budget  division  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  We  have,  for  example, 
under  the  seamen's  law,  a  provision  whereby  the  alien  seamen  is 
allowed  shore  leave  while  he  is  waiting  to  reship.  That  is  the  La  Fol- 
lette  seamen's  law.  Before  that  law  was  passed,  the  seaman  was 
bound  to  stay  with  his  ship  until  his  contract  expired,  but  the  La  Fol- 
lette  seamen's  law  allows  any  alien  seaman  to  leave  the  ship  on 
reaching  an  American  port. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  And  a  great  many  of  them  forget  to  ^o  back  ? 
Mr.  Hennino.  Yes.  He  has  60  days  to  reship  foreign,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  the  60  days  he  does  not  reship  foreign,  he  must  qualify 
under  the  immigration  law.  If  he  can  not,  we  deport  him.  The 
Chinese  have  taKen  great  advantage  of  that  and  they  are  one  of  the 
excluded  races.  We  have  in  New  York  to-day  in  excess  of  2,000 
Chinese  seamen  on  shore  leave,  some  of  them  have  been  there  as  long 
as  a  year,  who  have  been  unable  to  find  employment  to  reship  foreign. 
Of  course,  they  can  not  become  immigrants;  they  are  Chinese  laborers; 
and  if  we  started  to  deport  that  2,000,  it  would  cost  us  about  $200 
a  head.     That  is  $400,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  take  care  of  themselves,  do  they? 

Mr.  Henning.  We  hope  they  will  all  be  absorbed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  no  expense  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  thev  are  a  nuisance.  They  arc  there  in  viola- 
tion of  law  and  some  of  tnem  will  pass  into  the  country  and  remain 
for  all  time  because  we  can  not  locate  them.  The  only  reason  they 
do  not  is  because  they  are  real  seamen  born  on  the  sea  and  their 
ancestors  were  seamen  and  they  are  unfit  for  anything  else  and  thev 
are  waiting  for  the  chance  to  reship  foreign.  We  took  that  up  with 
the  Shippmg  Board  and  asked  Mr.  Lasker  if  they  did  not  have  a 
vacant  snip  which  they  could  use  to  go  to  the  various  ports  and 
gather  up  all  these  derelict  seamen  and  take  a  trip  around  the  world 
and  take  them  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  would  be  a  very  good  use  for  some  of  their 
ships. 

Mr.  Henning.  Mr.  Lasker  agreed  to  take  them  if  we  would  assemble 
them  on  the  Pacific  coast — ^that  he  would  put  them  on  a  ship  and  send 
them  back  at  a  cost  of  $75  a  head — but  it  would  cost  over  $100  to  get 
them  to  the  Pacific  port. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  they  under  bond  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh  no;  that  is  before  the  bonding  provision  was 
put  on. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  simply  know  of  their  existence  without  having 
any  direct  surveillance  over  them  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.     The  Chinese  themselves  in  New  York  are. 
complaining  about  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  a  privilege  given  them  under  the  La  Fol- 
lette  seamen's  act? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  for  60  days. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  go  ashore  and  stay  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  and  then  we  are  supposed  to  deport  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  supposed  to  find  them,  if  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  and  we  can  find  these.  The  Chinese  are  one 
of  the  excluded  races  and  we  not  only  have  the  case  of  these  Chinese 
seamen,  but  we  are  double  crossecl.  In  other  words,  they  often 
come  as  stowaways  under  an  arrangement  with  the  regular  crew  and, 
when  they  get  to  port,  the  stowaway  comes  out  and  puts  on  the  sea- 
man's clothes  and  gets  his  card  and  credentials  and  gets  shore  leave 
and  then  disappears  among  the  people  and  thus  he  is  smuggled  into 
the  country.  They  are  not  seamen,  but  they  are  Chinamen  who  want 
to  come  to  America  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  pretty  good  prices. 
The  seaman,  meanwhile,  stows  away  and  then,  while  the  ship  is  in 
port,  he  comes  out  and  assumes  the  duties  and  sails  the  ship  back, 
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while  the  Chmaman  who  was  not  a  seaman  at  all  got  the  shore  leave. 
So  we  promulgated  a  regulation  reauiring  Chinamen  to  put  up  a  bond 
of  $500  to  get  shore  leave,  for  whicn  we  probably  have  not  the  powex, 
and  we  have  found  where  112  Chinamen  jumped  their  bonds  and  we 
stand  to  collect  $56,000  in  forfeited  bonds. 

This  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  the  country  the  people 
who  are  deplorable  under  the  law,  but  primarily  we  want  to  deport 
the  anarchistically  inclined,  the  disturbing  elements  and  ex-convicts, 
the  feeble-mindecl  and  insane  people  and  aliens  of  that  kind,  who  are 
a  menace  to  us,  and  of  course  the  Chinese  too. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

BUREAU  OF   NATURAUZATION. 

Mr.  Henning.  The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  asked  for  an 
increase  of  $7,000,  which  is  merely  giving  us  less  then  we  wanted. 
There  is  an  increase  of  business;  tnere  is  a  great  flood  of  naturaliza- 
tion cases  since  the  war,  people  wanting  to  be  naturalized,  and  we 
are  getting  after  the  alien  who  is  naturalizable  and  who  has  n^lected 
it,  more  vigorousl}^  then  we  have  done  heretofore.  The  Commissioner 
of  Naturalization  will  appear  before  you. 

UNITED    STATES    EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE. 

The  last  item  I  have  here  is  the  Employment  Service,  in  which  we 
are  given  an  increase  of  $100,000  over  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  year.  The  Employment  Service  is  like  several  of  thfse 
services;  we  can  use  a  lot  more  money  than  we  are  getting.  We  will 
do  th^  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  money  we  have,  hut  we  can 
extend  the  service  and  render  more  service  by  enlarging  the  service. 
That  is  about  all  I  can  say  in  regard  to  that  item. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  do,  generally,  in  the  way  of  helping 
out  the  problem  of  unemployment T 

Mr.  IIenning.  There  are  two  principal  lines.  In  the  States  which 
have  an  employment  service  of  their  oa\ti,  and  there  are  some  very 
highly  developed  State  employment  services,  we  simply  cooperate 
with  the  wState  employment  service.  We  appoint  a  lot  of  those  State 
employment  officers  as  dollar-a-year  men  and  make  them  our  own, 
so  that  they  can  use  the  frank  in  disseminating  information,  and  we 
make  the  surveys.  The  employment  service  in  Pennsylvania  knows 
whether  there  is  more  opportunity  for  employment  in  Pittsbiirgh 
than  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  Pennsylvania  people  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  more  opportunity  for  employment  in  Chicago  thjMi 
in  either  Pittsburgh  of  Philiadelpha.  That  is  where  we  come  in. 
We  gather  information  in  the  Employment  Service;  we  keep  in  touch 
with  the  different  industries  by  classifying  statements  that  our  people 
gather  in  the  different  States. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Take  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  contribute  any  part  of 
the  expense  for  the  upkeep  of  the  different  offices  ? 

Mr.  Henxing.  Yes,  we  do.  It  varies  anywhere  from  $100  a  vear 
to  $2,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  makes  that  allotment? 

Mr.  Henning.  The  man  immediately  in  charge,  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Employment,  under  a  schedule  which  we  consider  with  him. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  equipping  offices  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  We  have  very  few  offices  of  our  own  now  that  we 
equip.  During  the  War  we  ha^  a  lot  of  them,  but  we  usually  confine 
it  now  to  office  space  with  the  State  employment  service.  I  do'  not 
think  we  pay  any  rent  in  Chicago.  We  have  a  desk  room  with  the 
existing  agencies  of  the  State,  and  I  think  one  of  our  men  is  in  our 
immigration  office  and  has  a  desk  there,  so  that  we  are  paying 
nothing  for  rent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  pay  rent  in  some  cases  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  think  we  do  pay  rent  in  some  places;  in  fact,  I 
know  we  do.  There  are  a  good  manv  States  that  have  a  limited 
employment  service  of  their  own,  and  some  have  none.  In  those 
cases  we  equip  offices  and  furnish  the  only  employment  service  there  is. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  offices  of  the  kind  have  you  throughout 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Mr.  Jones,  the  Director  General  of  Employment, 
will  be  here  and  rive  you  those  details.  In  a  general  way,  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  tne  employment  service  what  is  analogous  to  the 
history  of  the  public  schools.  A  century  ago  a  public  school  was 
looked  upon  more  or  less  as  a  charity  by  the  wealthy,  as  something 
for  the  poor,  and  the  children  of  the  well  to  do  went  to  private 
schools.  To-day  it  is  the  pride  of  everyone  to  be  a  graduate  of  the 
public  schools.  We  have  put  the  spirit  of  Americanism  into  the 
school  and  the  conception  that  the  puolic  school  is  the  thing.  In  the 
past,  there  has  been  more  or  less  stigma  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
who  labor,  in  the  thought  of  going  to  the  employment  office  for  a  job, 
especially  to  a  free  employment  office.  They  would  go  around  and 
pay  a  fee  rather  than  go  to  some  free  employment  service;  they  would 
rather  go  to  some  private  employment  service  where  the  thing  is 
done  Quietly,  without  any  publicity.  We  are  trying  to  bring  home 
to  the  laborer  the  thoiight  that  he  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  come 
to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  for  employment  when  he 
is  out  of  employment;  that  it  is  not  a  disgrace  to  be  out  of  a  job. 
Some  of  the  best  workmen  of  the  world  to-day  are  walking  the  streets 
and  can  not  get  a  job,  and  we  are  doing  educational  work,  with  what 
we  have,  in  connection  with  these  offices. 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  overcome  the  pride  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Henning.  That  is  it,  exactly;  to  dignify  the  employment 
service  of  the  United  States  **  because  it  is  your  service;  you  are  a 
taxpayer,  even  though  you  may  not  own  a  house  or  a  farm,  and  it  is 
your  service.''  I  thmk  it  is  a  great  service,  a  wonderful  service,  and 
It  is  just  being  appreciated  by  the  American  worker.  We  would  like 
to  expand  it  very  much. 

That  is  all.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  in  the  mind  of 
wiy  of  you  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  do  not  think  of  anything.  We  will  take  up  these 
items  now  with  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Henning.  I  find  that  some  of  the  arguments  I  wanted  to  make 
1  will  have  to  make  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  others,  to  get 
more  h^lp.  The  chief  clerk  is  here  and  he  can  answer  a  lot  of  the 
questions,  and  Mr.  Works  and  Mr.  Kerwin,  the  commissioner   of 
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conciliation  is  here.     Mr.  Kerwin  will  be  ready  to  give  you  all  the 
details  about  the  Conciliation  Service. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  think  you  may  not  want  me  I  will  go 
back  to  the  department. 

TOTAL    NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  just  one  thing  we  omitted:  Will  you  put  into 
the  record  a  statement  of  the  number  of  employees  in  all  of  the  various 
bureaus,  and  also  give  a  statement  similar  to  that  which  you  gave  last 
year,  that  is,  for  1922?  I  notice  in  the  hearings  a  year  ago  you  had 
m  there  at  that  time  the  figures,  and  we  would  like  to  have  it  up  to 
date. 

Mr.  Henning.  The  number  of  employees 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  your  department. 

Mr.  Henning.  In  the  whole  department? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  Washington  and  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  Washington  and  in  the  field,  and  separated  so  as 
to  show  the  number  in  eacn  department. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  In  each  bureau  and  service  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  in  each  bureau  and  service. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  that  right  on  my  desk  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  add  to  that  the  number  of  additional  help 
you  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  In  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Just  make  a  condensed  statement  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  show  that  m  parallel  colums. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Do  you  not  want  that  statement  to  include,  also, 
the  employees  in  the  field  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  would  be  a  separate  matter;  that  would  come 
under  another  classification.  We  feel  that  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
get  that,  too. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  immigration,  a  certain 
number  of  statutory  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  they 
have  a  lump  sum  for  the  field.  But  we  can  give  you  the  number  of 
employees   in   the   field;   we   have   that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Classifying  them  according  to  the  place  of  activity 
or  headquarters. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  You  want  them  by  stations  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  so,  if  it  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  make  it  pretty  compUcated. 

Mr.  Henning.  Do  you  mean  by  stations,  or  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  give  it  by  bureaus. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  the  Immigration  Bureau,  put  in  all  the  em- 
ployees of  that  bureau,  and  you  would  classify  them  naturally,  I 
imagine,  in  accordance  with  their  station  or  their  headquarters. 
For  instance,  starting  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  you  would 
first  give  a  list  of  your  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
then  you  would  give  a  list  of  your  employees  at  Ellis  Island,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  other  ports. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  We  can  do  that,  but  of  course  it  is  a  httle  more 
complicated. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  other  idea  have  you  in  mind? 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  understand  the  chairman  simply  .wants  the  figures. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  start  out  with  a  little  statement  of  the 
bureau,  first,  the  number  of  employees  in  Washington,  and  then  in 
the  field,  in  1922,  and  in  1923.     That  is  a  simplified  statement. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes;  that  is  easy;  I  have  those  figures  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  only  confines  you  to  the  total  and  gives  you 
no  idea  of  the  strength  and  the  expense  of  the  various  stations  or 
headquarters  you  have. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  know,  but  we  are  going  to  get  all  these  other 
details,  Mr.  Griffin,  when  we  take  up  the  various  items  with  the 
bureaus. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  get  them  from  the  bureaus,  that  is  the 
thing?  , 

Mr.  Shreve.  Certainly;  we  will  get  everything  as  we  go  along 
with  the  hearing.        ' 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Of  course  we  can  supply  that  information;  we  can 
get  it  on  a  couple  of  hours  notice.  Our  appointment  oflBce  will  have 
tnose  records. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  get  it  up  and  submit  it  to  us  and  let  us 
see  if  we  want  it  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  are  going  to  furnish  the 
information,*!  presume  you  will  have  to  furmsh  the  information 
to  them. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Oh,  no;  they  will  have  their  own  records. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  will  get  the  information  from  them? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  No;  I  know  from  the  appointment  records,  but  they 
also  have  the  same  records  for  the  handling  of  their  own  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  how  it  appears, 
as  long  as  we  get  it  in  the  record  somewhere  so  as  to  get  a  perspective 
of  the  entire  situation. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  a  tabulated  statement  on  my  desk  for  all  the 
employees  in  Washington  and  in  the  field,  by  bureaus  and  services, 
for  January  1,  1922.  We  can  make  a  copy  of  that.  I  can  give  you 
that  for  July  1.     I  suppose  that  is  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gompers.  We  have  that.  For  the  field,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  contemplates  an  increase  of  personnel  in 
the  field.  They  are  asking  for  about  the  same  amount  of  money,  or 
a  little  more  than  they  had  before,  for  field  work,  but  it  is  mostly  for 
taking  care  of  repairs  to  stations,  etc.  I  do  not  think  they  contem- 
plate an  increase  in  personnel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  personnel  since 
July  1,1921? 

Mr.  Gompers.  A  very  great  reduction. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  very  great  reduction  since  July  1  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  the  Immigration  Service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  your  figures  furnish  us  with  the  information  as 
to  that? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  can  give  you  the  information  as  of  July  1  and 
January  1. 
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Comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor  Jwni  SO, 

1921,  and  Jan,  /,  1922, 


h 

ine  30, 192 
Field. 

Jan.  1, 1902. 

Bureaus. 

In  Dis- 

trict  of 

Cohunbia. 

Total. 

In  Dis- 
trict of 
Columbia. 

Field. 

Total. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

119 
6 

136 

120 
72 

104 
35 
30 

119 
50 
149 
137 
2,299 
277 
550 
30 

119 
5 
110 
109 
»61 
100 
31 
27 

ll» 

ConcUiation 

44 

13 

17 

2,227 

173 

515 

»61 

11 

«25 

«  1,873 

il72 

«367 

as 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

121 

Children's  Bureau 

L14 

Biu'eau  of  Iimnigration 

1,934 

272 

Bureau  of  Naturalisation 

United  States  Employment  Service 

Women's  Bureau 

3W 
27 

Total 

622 

2,^ 

3,611 

562 

2,509 

3,071 

1  Of  these,  22  are  employed  at  $1  per  annum, 
s  Of  these,  20  are  employed  at  $1  per  annum. 

*  Of  these,  2  are  employed  at  $1  per  annum. 

4  Of  these,  31  are  employed  at  $1  per  annum. 
^  Of  these,  10  receive  no  compensation. 

•  Of  these,  266  are  employed  at  $1  per  annum. 

Mr.  Henning.  There  has  been  a  50  per  cent  reduction,  or  nearly 
that,  at  Ellis  Island. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  HuTCiuNsoN.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  here  before  you 
go.  On  page  170,  I  notice  all  the  way  down  the  line  there,  in  the 
estimates,  **  by  transfer.*'  For  instance,  ^*  by  transfer,  1916,  $13,500," 
and  on  the  other  side,  under  *^  appropriations,''  it  is  '^by  transfer, 
$13,500."     What  does  the  '' by  transfer"  mean  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  a  certain  amount  of  the  lump-sum  appro- 
priated to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  by  the  old  sundry  civil  bill 
to  purchase  supplies  for  the  stations,  where  they  can  be  purchased 
through  the  General  Supply  Committee  at  a  saving  over  what  it 
would  be  if  they  were  bought  in  the  field.  For  instance,  the  General 
Supply  Committee  requires  a  standardization  of  furniture  and  sup- 
plier, and  they  make  contracts  for  furniture  and  supplies  to  supply 
the  Government  activities.  Say  the  immigration  station  at  New 
York  wants  150  dozen  pencils.  Our  contract  would  call  for  that, 
possibly,  at  22  cents  a  dozen.  If  they  bought  those  pencils  in  the 
open  market,  they  would  possibly  cost  35  cents  or  40  cents  a  dozen. 
They  send  the  order  down  to  us,  and  we  send  the  order  to  the  manu- 
facturer, who  ships  direct  to  them,  at  a  saving  of  possibly  25  to  50 
per  cent  over  the  market  price.  So  that  $13,500  is  taken  from  the 
immigration  fund  and  put  in  the  direct  control  of  the  chief  clerk  to 
purchase  for  the  Immigration  Service  these  supplies.  That  money 
IS  not  available  for  anytning  else  but  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the 
Immigration  Service.  They  would  otherwise  have  to  purchase  for  a 
greater  price  if  they  bought  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  HuTCinNsoN.  What  is  the  object  of  putting  it  in  this  stat^ 
ment  in  this  way  I 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  simply  to  show  what  the  contingent  expense 
fund  is.  It  is  part  of  the  contingent  expense  fund  of  the  department, 
so  that  they  can  buy  that  way;  instead  of  having  to  bill  it  through 
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the  Immigration  Service,  the  $13,500  is  put  under  the  head  of  con- 
tmgent,  for  the  Immigration  Service.  It  is  about  used  up  every 
year.  It  is  just  about  enough  to  carry  us;  sometimes  a  little  too 
short  and  sometimes  a  little  too  large,  but  about  the  amount  needed 
for  that  purpose.  I  myself  would  say  it  would  be  better  if  the  com- 
mittee would  increase  that  amount  to  about  $25,000.  I  know  we 
could  save  the  Immigration  Service  considerable  money  if  we  bought 
more  of  their  stuff  lor  them,  because  we  buy  through  the  General 
Supply  Committee,  and  the  contract  prices  are  always  lower  than 
you  have  to  pay  in  the  open  market.  They  make  contracts  for  a 
year  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gross  of  pencils,  for  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  quarts  of  ink,  furniture,  and  all  those  things.  Their 
furniture  is  not  bought  that  wa}^;  the  furniture  is  bought  direct  by 
the  Immigration  Service.  This  is  for  stationery,  and  I  understand 
the  comnuttee  knows  that  stationery  means  a  multitude  of  thin^. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  use  hundreds  of  thousands  of  quarts  of  iuK  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  entire  Government  service  uses  this  ink;  we  do 
not  buy  that  much.  The  General  Supply  Committee  contracts  for 
a  number  of  things  for  the  entiie  Government.  Therefore  they  get 
a  low  price.  If  we  had  to  buy  a  dozen  quarts  of  ink  for  the  Immi- 
gration Service  in  New  York  1  think  it  would  cost  possibly  $1.50  a 
quart  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Works.  Yes;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  get  it  through  the  General  Supply  Committee 
for  about  $1.10.  And  vou  go  all  along  the  line  in  tne  purchase  of 
stationery,  and  you  will  find  that  is  a  reduction  sometimes  of  50  per 
cent  from  the  market  price  on  the  contracts  of  the  General  Supply 
Committee. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  CONCILIATION.       . 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGH  L.  KEBWIN,  COMMISSIONEB  OF  CON- 

CILIATIOir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  now  the  estimates  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  ConciUation,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr. 
Director.  Your  appropriation  for  1922  is  $100,000  and  your  estimate 
for  1923  is  $250,000.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  tell  us  what 
makes  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  got  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$50,000  in  December  last  for  1922,  making  this  years  amount 
$150,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.     That  makes  $150,000  for  1922. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  we  are  asking  for, 
this  increased  appropriation — $250,000 — is  to  promptly  take  care  of 
the  requests  receivea  for  the  good  offices  of  conciliators  in  industrial 
disputes. 

Mr.  ShrSve.  We  would  like  to  have  you  give  a  general  statement, 
•if  you  will,  as  to  your  work;  just  exactly  what  these  conciliators  do, 
and  what  they  are  authorized  by  law  to  do. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Verv  well. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  in  doing  that  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  a 
brief  review  of  the  history  of  this  bureau. 
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DUTIES  AND   ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.  We  go  back  to  the  organic  act  for  the 
authority  for  the  creation  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Section  8  of  the  organic  act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  act  as  a  mediator  or  to  appoint  commissioners  of  concil- 
iation whenever  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  industrial  peace  may 
require  it  to  be  done.  Under  the  authority  in  that  section  of  the  act 
there  has  been  built  up  within  the  Secretary's  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  a  Division  of  Conciliation,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  was  started  in  a  very  small  way  in  1913,  with  an  appropriation 
at  that  time  for  the  balance  of  that  fiscal  year  of  $5,000.  In  1914 
Congress  granted  for  this  service  $20,000;  iii  1915,  $50,000;  the  next 
two  years  $75,000  each.  Then  we  got  $175,000,  for  the  next  two 
years  $200,000  each  year,  the  last  year  $155,000,  and  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  we  have  $150,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Those  large  appropriations  were  largely  during  the 
years  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  During  the  war;  yes,  sir.  There  was  an  abnormal 
activity  in  this  bureau  of  conciliation  during  the  war  period.  But 
while  we  have  not  as  many  cases  to  conciliate  at  present  as  we  had 
during  the  war  years,  the  cases  of  to-day  are  so  much  more  diflBcult 
to  handle;  they  are  so  much  more  bitterly  contested  by  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  during  this  period  of  readjustment  that  it 
takes  more  time  and  a  great  deal  more  of  eflFort  on  the  part  of  our 
commissioners  to  bring  about  an  adjudication  than  it  did  during 
1917-18. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  we  have  been  hampered  consid- 
erably in  our  efforts  by  having  to  cut  our  expenses,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence have  not  been  able  to  assign  commissioners  of  conciliation, 
many  times  to  the  extreme  portions  of  the  country,  on  account  of 
the  travel  cost — the  expenses  incident  to  railroad  transportation.  Of 
course,  we  are  also  hit  by  the  increase  in  the  transportation  charges 
on  railroads.  Now,  we  nave  always  felt  that  we  ought  to  have  in 
this  service  a  sufficient  appropriation  so  that  we  could  promptly 
answer  any  call  made  upon  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  Mr.  Director,  will  you  state  generally  your 
modus  operandi,  first,  to  determine  the  places  where  your  board 
ought  to  operate,  then  the  nature  of  the  labor  troubles  that  you 
investigate,  and  how  far  you  proceed  in  attempting  to  conciliate,  and 
your  success  ? 

Mr.  Kerwtn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  before  we  take  that  up — I  am  glad  Mr.  Griffin 
referred  to  that — we  want  to  know  just  what  you  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  that  question  will  bring  out  what  he  does. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  All  r^ht. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Before  you  start,  do  you  know  how  many  men 
you  have  in  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Kerwtcn.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  at  present  about  21  conciliators 
on  duty.  To  go  back  to  the  authority  in  the  organic  act,  which  I 
quoted.  Under  that  authority,  gentlemen,  you  wul  observe  that  we 
have  not  any  force,  power,  or  authority  that  we  can  utilize  in  bring- 
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ing  to  a  close  an  industrial  dispute ;  that  all  our  men  can  do  is  to  act 
in  a  conciliatory  capacity.  We  have  not  been  given  anv  authority 
to  make  decisions  and  then  to  enforce  those  decisions.  We  can  only 
suggest  and  advise. 

jMlr.  Griffin.  First  of  all,  how  do  these  questions  arise;  how  do 
vou  learn  of  the  existence  of  labor  troubles?  Is  that  knowledge 
Drought  to  you  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  by  your  men,  or  is  it 
By  th.e  complaint  either  of  the  employer  or  employee  ? 

Mr.  EiRWiN.  Except  in  cases  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  con- 
siders of  very  great  importance  as  affecting  directly  or  indirectly 
large  numbers,  we  do  not  proffer  our  services.     We  generally  pursue 
the  policy  of  not  intervening  in  a  case  except  at  the  request  of  one  of 
three  parties — the  employer,  the  employee,  or  the  public  directly 
aflFected.     When  such  requests  are  received,  then  we  assign  a  man 
and   the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  Director  of  Conciliation  endeavors  to 
assign  to  that  case  the  commissioner  best  fitted  to  handle  the  parti- 
cular situation.     We  consider  the  section  of  the  country  concerned; 
the  man's  knowledge  of  the  particular  industry  affected  by  the  strike, 
or    threatened  strike;  the  experience  the  commissioner  may  have 
gained  in  similar  situations  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  and  finallv 
his  standing  with  both  employer  and  employe  in  the  industry  affected. 
Mr.  Griffin.  The  man  you  send  to  investigate  and  exercise  his 
good  offices  in  the  effort  of  conciliation,  you  call  a  commissioner  of 
concihation  ? 

Mr.  KiRWiN.  Yes,  sir.     A  commissioner  of  conciliation. 
Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  pay  him  a  per  diem  allowance,  running  from 
$8  to  $15  a  day? 

Mr.  KiRwiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  he  goes  into  the  field,  and  then  what  does  he 
do? 

Mr.  KiRWiN.  For  instance,  let  me  explain  the  work.     An  employer 
wires  the  department  of  a  threatened  strike  (it  may  be  10  days  or  it 
may  be  a  week  distant) ,  and  he  asks  for  our  good  offices  in  preventing 
the^same.     We  select  the  best-equipped  man  we  can  to  nandle  the 
case  and  he  proceeds  immediately.     In  the  meantime  we  get  in  touch 
with  the  employees  and  ask  them  not  to  strike  pending  the  efforts 
of  our  commissioner  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
matters  in  dispute.     Naturally,  the  employer  having  asked  for  the 
assignment  of  a  commissioner,  our  man  proceeds  first  to  see  the  em- 
ployer, who  places  the  situation  before  him  as  it  appears  from  his 
side.     Then  he  informs  our  commissioner,  naturally,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  workers,  or  it  may  be  a  committee,  that  has  the 
matter  in  charge.     The  next  move  now  is  to  get  in  touch  with  them. 
He  finds  out  their  version  of  the  case,  how  it  appears  to  them,  and 
then  finds  if  they  are  very  far  apart. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Up  to  that  time,  they  are  far  apart. 
Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  far  apart. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Because  he  meets  each  side  separately. 
Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  he  do  anything  to  bring  them  about  a  table  ? 
Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.    Then*  he  starts  in  to  do  that  very  thing 
you  speak  of.     He  puts  forth  everv  effort  to  bring  them  together  on 
some  common  ground,  to  bring  them  together  at  the  coimcil  table 
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and  to  get  them  to  look  each  other  in  the  eye  across  the  table.    Some- 
times he  finds  the  feeling  is  so  bitter  that  the  employer  will  not  meet 
the  committee  of  his  employees.     Then  it  is  his  duty  to  carry  back 
and  forth  between  the  different  parties  propositions  and  suggestions, 
and  oftentimes  to  try  to  wear  down  the  opposition  and  brmg  them, 
together.     If  he  can  possibly  do  so,  he  avoids  makmg  suggestions 
whatsoever,  but  lets  tnem  work  it  out  in  their  own  way,  because  he 
knows  when  they  bring  about  a  decision  voluntarily  it  is  the  best 
kind  of  a  decision  that  can  be  made  for  a  lasting  peace.     But  when 
he  sees  they  are  getting  further  apart,  he  then  makes  sugg^tions; 
he  tells  them  about  what  has  happened  in  another  difficulty,  of  a 
siniilar  nature,  and  makes   propositions  and  recommendations  for 
consideration  by  both,  so  that  negotiations  will  not  be  broken  off. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  he  brings  them  together  at  the  table,  do  you 
have  a  stenographer  to  take  down  the  testimony  of  their  vanous 
demands  and  the  answers  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  desirable.  Occasionally  we  do  have 
a  record  kept,  but  not  often.  The  people  participating  talk  more 
freely  and  more  frankly  when  no  records  are  Kept.  We  make  better 
progress,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Assuming  you  arrive  at  no  results,  your  commis- 
sioner fails  to  accomplish  a  conciliation,  what  does  he  do  ?  Does  he 
make  a  report  to  you  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  | 

Mr.  Kerwin.  He  makes  a  report  to  the  department  which  is 
carefully  considered  by  the  Secretary  or  the  director.  We  can  often 
suggest  or  advise  a  method  that  may  have  been  overlooked  and 
remove  the  barriers  separating  them.  The  commissioner  does  not 
give  up;  he  keeps  at  it,  and  finally  succeeds  in  getting  an  adjustment 
though  at  times  it  seemed  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Ultimately  there  is  an  end  to  that;  they  either 
succeed  or  they  fail. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  They  either  succeed  or  they  fail. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Take  one  of  the  cases  where  they  fail;  what  is  done 
then? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  When  he  absolutely  is  convinced  that  he  can  not  be 
of  any  service,  that  the  case  is  hopeless,  he  reports  that  he  is  unable 
to  adjust  this  situation  and  we  assign  him  elsewhere.  Oftentimes 
when  we  have  done  this,  one  side  or  the  other  will  soon  Wire  us  to 
have  the  commissioner  return  and  on  many  occasions  we  have 
recorded  a  settlement  when  it  had  appeared  practically  impossible. 

NUMBER  OF  CASES   HANDLED. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now  we  have  two  general  classes.  Now  can  you 
state  for  the  last  year  how  many  labor  situations  of  that  kind  you 
have  handled  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  in  how  many  cases  you  succeeded  and  in  how 
many  cases  you  failed  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  handled  last  year  444  cases  and  we  were  success- 
ful in  adjusting  about  90  per  cent  of  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  you  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  employer  and  the  employee  together  on  a  common  basis  t 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  ^ir. 
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NUMBER  AND  PRESENT  LOCATION   OF  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  the  present  time,  how  many  conciliators  or  com- 
missioners of  conciliation  have  you  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Kebwin.  Twenty-one. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Engaged  in  the  consideration  of  labor  troubles  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  EIerwin.  Well,  we  have  no  specific  locations  for  them,  with 
two  exceptions;  we  have  one  commissioner  in  Los  Angeles  and 
another  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  both  with  offices  in  the  Federal  Duildin^. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  they  are  engaged  in  settling  an  existing  labor  dis- 
pute, they  will  be  located  somewiere  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  I  mean  they  are  not  permanently  located  in  districts. 
We  move  them  from  place  to  place  as  their  services  are  needed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  wnat  places  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  men  at  present  in  California,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  in  several  other  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  can  not  state  from  memory,  you  can  put  it  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  I  can  tell  you  where  every  one  of  them  is.  We  have 
two  commissioners  in  the  New  England  States  to-day  engaged  on  the 
textile  situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Situated  where  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  In  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island — 
going  from  place  to  place.  This  is  what  we  term  a  general  situation. 
So  that  our  men  may  be  to-day  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  to-morrow 
at  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  they  doing  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  difference  will  that  make,  Mr.  Griffin;  why 
do  you  want  it  for  to-day;  to-morrow  they  will  be  somewhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  He  can  only  handle  one  situation  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  may  be  working  on  a  dozen  situations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  there  is  a  labor  dispute  going  on  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  why  your  commissioner  of  conciliation,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
to  be  there. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Pardon  me.  Congressman,  the  present  is  a  general 
situation  in  the  textile  industry  of  New  England.  It  grows  out  of  a 
cut  in  waees,  and  it  applies  to  three  or  four  different  States  and  a 
score  of  different  places.  They  are  moving  from  place  to  place 
where  they  think  they  can  be  most  effective.  They  were  in  New 
York  City  and  while  there  is  no  strike  in  textiles  there,  they  spent  two 
days  in  New  York  because  certain  interests  there  are  concerned  in 
the  New  England  situation.  Then  they  went  to  Boston.  They 
intended  to  be  in  Boston  to-day.  To-morrow  they  are  going  to 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  unless  their  plan  is  changed,  I  think,  and  then 
they  will  come  back  to  Fall  River,  Mass.,  because  thev  seek  full 
information  so  they  will  know  the  whole  field  and  be  able  to  cope 
with  it  where  they  can  be  most  effective. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  now,  up  to  date,  you  have  two  men  on  the 
.  textile  situation  in  the  New  England  States  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  and  we  have  two  men  in  New  York  on  general 
work,  a  number  of  smaller  cases. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  mean  by  *' general  situation"  ? 
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Mr.  Kebwin.  I  mean  there  is  a  fur  strike  in  New  York,  a  lithog- 
raphers* strike,  two  or  three  machinists'  strikes,  some  important, 
otners  not  so  important.  We  have  in  all  about  10  cases  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  find  out,  and  I  think  the  committee 
would  like  to  know,  just  what  labor  troubles  are  now  being  con- 
sidered by  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  66  cases  before  us  now  at  this  minute,  or 
we  did  have  two  days  ago.  There  might  have  been  two  or  three 
settlements  to-day,  and  two  or  three  new  cases.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  check  them  up. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Throughout  the  United  States.  In  this  connection 
I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the  disparity  in  strike  statistics. 
For  instance,  the  padang-house  situation:  While  some  of  these  inde- 
pendent statistical  agencies  would  list  the  number  of  strikes  in  the 
packing  industries  by  cities  affected,  making  an  aggregate  of  25  or  30 
strikes,  possibly,  carrying  them  as  the  strike  at  Omaha,  East  St. 
Louis,  Albert  I^ee,  Minn.,  Fort  Worth,  Seattle,  Chicago,  etc.,  we  would 
carry  it  in  our  records  as  the  ''  packing  house  strike  situation."  This 
will  illustrate  that  point.  On  this  strike  we  used  at  least  eight  of 
our  commissioners. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  men  have  you  on  the  packing-house 
situation  to-day? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  There  are  only  two  men  assigned  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  strike  imminent  to-day? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir;  the  strike  has  been  called  off. 

WEST  VIRGINIA   COAL   MINERS*    STRIKE   SITUATION. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  the  coal  situation;  have  you  done  anything  on 
that  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  five  to  six  men  working  on  the 
coal  situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Two  of  them  are  here  in  Washington  working  on  the 
data,  tabulating  information  as  to  past  agreements,  etc.,  and  have 
been  for  the  past  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  men  in  West  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  two  men  who  just  came  in  this  morning 
from  West  Virginia  and  they  are  writing  tneir  report  now.  We  have 
a  man  in  Iowa  and  another  one  in  Indiana,  and  also  in  Pennsylvania 
who  are  there  getting  correct  information  as  to  the  various  situations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  All  of  them  on  the  coal  situation  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  All  on  the  coal  situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  These  two  men  from  West  Virginia  to-day  have  to 
report  a  failure,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  They  went  down  there  to  make  an  inv^tigation. 
If  you  will  remember,  a  few  days  ago  a  committee  from  there  visited 
President  Harding.  The  President  referred  the  matter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  appointed  commissioners  of  the  department  to 
investigate  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  as  to  the  eviction  of 
miners  from  their  homes,  and  the  reported  destitution  in  that  fieW* 
Both  sides  asked  us  to  send  men  down  there  to  find  out  the  truth 
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of  the  actual  situation  in  the  New  River  field.  We  sent  those  men 
in  and  thev  have  just  returned  this  morning  and  are  writing  their 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Whether  it 
wul  be  released  by  the  President  or  Secretary  Davis,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  t)o  you  know  whether  or  not  they  made  any  effort 
to  bring  the  employers  and  employees  together  in  the  mining  situa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  The  trouble  down  there  is  that  there  is  no  market 
and  the  mines  are  only  working  a  couple  of  days  a  week;  there  is  no 
strike  on  there.     The  trouble  in  the  coal  situation  now  is  no  market. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  the  men  are  out  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  The  men  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  they  are  alleged  to  be  suffering  extreme  distress. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  and  our  men  .went  down  there  for  the  purpose 
of  trying^  to  arrange  to  alleviate  any  distress  and  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  allegations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And,  furthermore,  there  is  a  hint  of  a  strike  to  be 
called  "within  the  next  month. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  on  March  31  the  agreement  expires. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  have  you  done  anything  to  anticipate  that 
strike  or  to  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  That  is  just  what  we  are  doing  now  and  have  been 
for  the  last  five  weeks;  we  are  trying  to  be  useful  and  to  have  at  our 
finger  tips  the  information  that  will  reduce  the  chances  of  there 
being  a  general  strike  on  March  31,  if  we  can  possibly  do  so?  We 
have  in  the  city  now  a  man  thoroughly  informed  on  the  anthracite 
operations,  who  has  given  us  valuable  information  as  to  the  exact 
situation  in  the  anthracite  field;  and  we  have'been  in  conference  with 
other  men  coming  in  from  time  to  time,  both  operators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  men  representing  the  miners  who  are 
giving  their  views  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  are  in  daily  touch  with  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
representatives  who  are  stationed  in  Washington,  and  also  are  in 
touch  with  the  coal  operators  from  various  sections  of  the  country" 
as  they  come  in.  Otners  we  are  in  communication  with  through 
correspondence  and  through  sending  personal  agents  to  them,  and 
we  are  also  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  tne  exact  situation  among  the 
men  in  the  various  fields. 

NEED   OF  ADDITIOXAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  in  the  active  work  of  conciliation,  you  have  21 
men  atpresent  employed  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  your  estimate  figures  on  having  42  commis- 
sioners of  conciliation.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  addi- 
tional 21  commissioners? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Well,  we  would  like  to  have  that  appropriation  large 
enough  so  that  Secretary  Davis  can  answer  the  calls  made  upon  this 
service.  For  instance,  we  had  five  calls  from  Texas  in  one  week 
recently,  and  we  could  not  send  anyone  in  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Perhaps  two  or  three  months  ago. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  What  kind  of  calls  were  those  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Printers'  strikes,  building  trades  strikes — I  can  not 
remember  just  what  all  of  them  were. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Small,  local  affairs,  or  general? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  wSome  of  them  were  small;  some  of  them  involved 
200  mon,  another  one  35  men,  and  another  one  300  or  400  men.  A 
strike  of  200  men  means  a  loss  to  the  general  locality  and  often 
unsettles  the  whole  civic  industrial  relations  of  the  section  in  which 
it  occurs. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  far  do  you  want  to  go  on  that  ?  There  are 
aroT'^  strikes  and  small  strikes;  just  where  would  you  draw  the  line? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  We  desire  to  take  up  any  case  that  is  presented. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  your  purpose  at  the  present  time,  what  do 
you  attempt  to  adjust — strikes  like  the  big  packing-house  strike,  or 
strikes  of  printing  offices  ? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  Yes,  sir;  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  go  where  there  were  only  50  men  involved  ? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  Oh,  yes — or  seven  men. 

Mr.  DiOKixaoN.  Vou  would  not  expect  to  have  funds  enough  to 
be  able  to  send  men  to  California  for  a  strike  of  seven  men,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  No;  but  we  have  a  man  there  and  he  handles  the 
entire  situation  in  that  locality,  and  we  might  as  well  put  those  seven 
workers  back  on  their  jobs  if  we  can  do  so.  At  the  same  time  other 
cases  would  be  kept  moving. 

Mr.  DicKixsox.  Are  any  of  these  increases  for  what  you  call  key 
men? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  Secretary  Davis  has  that  in  mind — an  extension  of 
the  service,  by  adding  to  our  force  specialists  in  some  of  the  basic 
industries  like  the  textile  industry,  publishing  and  printing  trades, 
building  trades,  mining,  etc.  Witli  these  expert  commissioners  we 
could  be  made  more  effective.  This  special  commissioner  in  a 
specific  industry  would  be  an  expert  with  a  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  the  industrv  and  he  would  keep  in  constant  touch  with  manage- 
ment and  worker,  and  then  at  the  time  when  a  strike  threatened  or 
trouble  is  likely  to  occur  this  special  commissioner  would  be  able 
to  cooperate  and  advise  our  regular  commissioners  of  conciliation, 
in  planning  a  board  or  some  agency,  that  would    adjust  matters, 

Eromptly  and  satisfactorily.     But  we  actually  need  this  money  to 
andle  conciliation  service  in  an  effective  manner. 

WORK   ACCOMPLISHED   SINCE   CREATION    OP  SERVICE. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  say  something  to  you  gentlemen  about  what 
we  have  done  in  the  eight  years  since  this  service  was  created.  We 
have  handled  5,108  cases,  and  we  have  had  but  410  failures — cases 
we  could  not  do  anything  with. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  many  men  were  involved  in  those  5,108 
cases? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  There  were  7,150,000  workers  involved  in  the  cases 
we  handled,  directly  and  indirectly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  this  connection,  you  might  also  state  how  many 
men  were  affected  in  the  settlements  to  which  you  referred  a  litUe 
while  ago.     You  said  you  had  90  per  cent  of  settlements  last  year. 
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Mr.  Kerwix.  Yes;  I  have  that  here.  We  just  made  a  statement 
for  the  calendar  year  the  other  day.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  workers  were  affected  m  the  cases  we  handled  during  the 
calendar  year  1921;  that  is,  up  to  January  1,  1922. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  in  the  444  cases  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes.  We  have  that  for  the  fiscal  year;  but  this 
statement  is  for  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  the  figures  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Four  hundred  and  forty-six  trade  disputes,  involving 
657,000  workers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  would  give  us 
a  statement  going  back  over  a  period  of  vears  and  show  us,  from  the 
b^inning  of  vour  bureau,  the  number  oi  cases  that  vou  have  settled 
and  the  number  of  men  involved.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  industry 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  take  those  7,000,000  men  you  referred  to:  Does 
that  mean  men  who  are  actually  engaged  in  operations  that  were 
8trikine\  or  is  that  the  men  engaged  m  that  industry? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Directly  and  indirectly — ^men  thrown  out  of  work 
as  a  result  of  the  controversies  affecting  those  activities. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  were  actually  on  strike  at  the  time,  or  threaten- 
ing to  strike  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  There  is  one  question  there  I  would  like  to  bring 
out,  that  sometimes  when  there  is  a  controversy  that  affects  only  40 
or  50  men,  it  might  mean  the  shutting  down  of  a  factory  that  em- 
ploys 3,000  or  4,000  men.  Mr.  Kerwin  can  give  you  instances  of 
certain  industries  where  a  certain  branch  has  been  affected  by  a 
controversy  and  there  may  be  only  45  or  50  specialized  men;  but  if 
those  45  oV  50  specialized  men  go  out  the  entire  industry  will  shut 
down ;  that  is,  the  entire  factory  of  several  thousand.  Tnat  is  what 
he  means  by  directly  or  indirectly.  The  number  of  men  involved 
does  not  always  mean  what  the  figures  show;  the  number  of  men  in- 
volved might  be  only  50,  but  it  might  stop  an  industry  of  5,000  or 
6,000. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  ever  analyzed  the  average  cost  of  a  ton 
of  coal,  as  to  what  goes  to  the  laborer,  wnat  goes  to  overhead  and  what 
goes  to  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  are  just  doing  that  thing  now  and  expect  to  have 
that  ready  in  a  day  or  so. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  can  not  give  any  summary  of  it  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir;  because  we  have  just  been  going  into  the 
freight  rates  in  various  fields. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Was  that  shown  in  the  West  Virginia  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Some  of  it  was;  yes. 

MBTHOD  OF  SELECTINO  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  one  point  I  want  to  incjuire  about  and  that 
is  as  to  the  method  of  selection  of  your  commissioners  of  conciliation. 
From  what  field  do  you  take  them  and  what  is  the  class  of  men  you 
employ  ? 
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Mr.  Kebwin.  Practically  all  of  our  commissioners  of  conciliation 
have  been  selected  for  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  and  for 
their  knowledge  of  some  particular  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  instance,  in  the  textde  industry,  you  would 
select  a  man  who  has  had  some  experience  in  that  field  ? 

Mr.  Kebwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  men  you  have  now  at  work  on  that  problem 
are  of  such  a  character? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  textile 
industry,  in  that  fiqld  ? 

Mr.  Kebwin.  They  have  handled  many  cases  in  the  field,  and  one 
of  them  lives  right  in  the  textile  district  in  Philadelphia  and  has 
grown  up  with  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  take  them  from  the  employer  or  employee 
class  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  From  both,  and  from  the  professional  class. 

MONTHLY   EXPENDITURES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  did  you  expend  from  your  appropriation 
for  the  first  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  This  year? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Approximately  $65,  000.  We  were  running  along 
between  $11,000  and  $11,700  a  month;  that  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  your  balance  now  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  On  February  1,  about  $70,000.  The  first  few 
months  of  the  year  we  furloughed  men;  we  had  to  do  that  to  keep 
within  our  allotment,  so  that  if  we  did  not  get  any  deficiencv  we 
would  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  within  our  $100,000  and  not 
have  to  furlough  practically  all  of  our  men.  So  that  we  often  took 
men  off  when  we  should  not,  and  if  we  had  felt  we  were  going  to 
:et  more  than  the  $100,000  we  could  have  kept  those  men  pretty 
usily  employed. 

DEMAND  FOR  SERVICES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  there  been  more  demand  for  your  service  in 
the  last  six  months  than  for  the  first  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Oh,  yes.  We  get  demands  every  day,  sometimes 
four  or  five  a  day  and  then  we  will  run  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
get  none.  The  way  we  are  running  now,  with  our  present  force, 
we  will  expend  over  $140,000  of  the  $150,000.  We  always  like  to 
leave  a  balance  to  take  care  of  bills  that  may  come  in  after  the  close , 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  any  applications  on  file  now,  any 
cases  pending,  or  applications  for  men,  that  you  are  not  able  to  fill 
with  your  present  force  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  recall  how  many  or  how  important  they 
are? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  textile  situation  just  now  we  ou^ht 
to  have  a  man  in  Maine;  we  ought  to  have  another  in  northern  Kew 
York  in  the  textile  industry;  we  should  have  at  least  two  more  meo 
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in  other  New  England  States,  so  as  to  cover  that  whole  field.  When 
we  have  to  take  two  men  out  of  a  strike  section  and  send  them  e^e- 
where,  it  is  not  satisfactory  and  interferes  with  our  chances  of  secur- 
ing a  settlement. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  there  been  any  strikes  called  in  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  there  have  been  nine  of  them  called. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  are  not  a  party  to  any  of  these  disputes  until 
the  dispute  has  actually  occurred,  are  you? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Oh,  yes;  in  the  coal  situation,  as  stated,  we  have 
been  working  on  that  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  though, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  RfcRWiN.  I  assume  that  is  true.  Secretary  Davis  instructed 
that  this  work  be  done. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  I  understand,  you  do  not  send  these  men  out 
investigating  conditions;  you  wait  until  you  are  notified  by  one  of 
the  three  parties  mentioned  that  your  services  are  desired  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Except  on  a  matter  the  Secretary  feels  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  country;  then  we  go  in. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  out  looking  for  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No;  and  we  would  sooner  have  the  employer  and 
employees  work  these  things  out  themselves,  because,  when  they  do 
that,  that  is  a  real  settlement. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  was  interested  in  your  statement  about  these 
key  men.  The  key  man  would  be  rather  a  walking  delegate  and  inter- 
est hhnself  in  a  certain  situation  to  try  to  avoid  a  dispute,  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  To  prevent  it  or  adjust  it  promptly  if  a  strike  did 
develop. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  would  not  come  within  the  statute  creating 
your  bureau,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  section  1  of  the  act  says,  if  you  will  read  that, 
that  this  department  is  created  to  foster  and  advance  and  inaprove 
the  conditions  of  the  wage  earner  and  to  increase  opportunities  for 
their  profitable  employment. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Section  8  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  power  to  act  in  labor  disputes  whenever  in  his 
judgment  it  qiay  require  it  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Secretary  Davis  took  up  the  coal  situation  last 
November.  At  that  time  we  felt  that  we  ought  to  get  ready  for  it,  and 
we  did  start  men  out.  When  they  were  on  other  cases  that  took 
them  into  coal  districts  we  asked  them  to  make  a  survey  without 
making  anypublicity  and  go  along  and  get  information  in  to  us,  which 
they  did.  To  go  back  to  the  *'  key  men,"  we  do  not  feel  that  the  title 
of  these  men  means  anything.  You  can  call  them  special  commis- 
sioners of  conciliation,  because  that  is  what  they  woula  be.  They  are 
out  to  prevent  industrial  disputes  and  do  conciliation  work. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  long  have  you  been  delayed  in  getting  men 
into  disputed  places  after  application  has  reached  you,  this  year  ? 

Mr.  IlERWiN.  Sometimes  a  week;  sometimes  four  or  five  days. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  These  strikes  are  usually  known  a  little  while 
ahead. 
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Mr.  Kerwix.  Sometimes.  At  other  times  they  spring  up  rather 
suddenly.     They  walk  out. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  the  big  strikes,  like  the  packers'  strike  ? 

Mr.  Ker\\\IN.  We  know  in  advance  sometimes;  yes.  You  see,  a 
strike  of  800  people  in  a  town  of  10,000  is  as  important  to  that  locality 
as  is  a  strike  of  55,000  garment  workers  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  folks  appreciate,  though,  that  people  who  are 
dependent  upon  these  for  their  ousiness,  trade,  etc.,  should  not  control 
the  situation.  Of  course,  they  are  interested  in  the  situation.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the 
conciliators,  where  they  are  employed,  and  the  number  of  pending 
strikes  that  they  adjusted,  and  where  ? 

February  11,  1922 

Presbnt  AcnviTnss  op  Federal  Commissioners  op  Conciliation. 

General  coal  Bituation,  1  at  $15  per  day,  2  at  $11  per  day,  1  at  $10  per  day. 

Coal  situation  in  Indiana,  1  at  $7.50  per  day. 

General  textile  situation,  1  at  $12  per  day. 

Textile  situation  in  Rhode  Island,  1  at  $11  per  day,  1  at  $10  per  day. 

Steel  strike,  Newport,  Ky.,  1  at  $11  per  day,  1  at  $10  per  day. 

Textile  strike,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  also  sheet-metal  workers,  pointers,  and  muaicianfi' 
troubles  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1  at  $10  per  day. 

Strike  cap  makers,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1  at  $10  per  day. 

Lockout  painters,  Washington,  D.  C,  controversy  musicians  and  stage  employees, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1  at  $12  per  dav. 

General  strike  lithographers;  machinists'  strike,  Chicago;  also  wind-up  packing-houae 
strike,  1  at  $11  per  day,  1  at  $9  per  day. 

Garment  industry,  Philadelphia;  also  leather  workers  and  furriers'  disputes,  thit 
city,  1  at  $12  per  day. 

Culinary  workers,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  longshoremen  dispute,  Portland,  Greg.,  1  at 
$11  per  day. 

Strike  metal  polishers,  cycle  works,  Middletown,  Ohio,  1  at  $8  per  day. 

Controversy  bakery  industry,  New  York  City;  also  disputes  in  gold-beating  indurtr) 
and  shirt-waist  shops,  1  at  $9  per  day. 

While  conciliators  are  actively  engaged  on  the  above  cases  at  this  time,  many  have 
other  assignments  not  yet  cleaned  up. 

As  of  this  date  we  have  73  cases  before  the  Conciliation  Service. 

PAY   OP  commissioners. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Your  minimum  pay  is  $8,  and  your  maximum 
$15  per  day? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  only  have  one  man  at  $15  per  day,  and  three  at 
$12,  and  the  majority  of  them  get  $10  a  day. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  that  generally  known  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  does  one  man  get  more  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Kerwix.  One  is  getting  $12  a  day;  it  so  happens  we  took  him 
from  a  $6,000  position. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  simmers  down  to  this,  that  that  man  is  more 
efficient. 

Have  the  men  in  this  department  been  with  you  some  time,  or  is 
there  some  turnover  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Secretary  Davis  has  been  compelled  to  reduce  the 
force  one-third  in  the  last  six  months,  and  he  recently  made  a  few 
additions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  not  taken  from  the  civil  se 
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Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir;  not  civil  service;  they  do  riot  get  steady 
employment.  Of  course,  we  have  been  able  only  to  keep  six  or  seven 
employed  steadily.  One  man,  who  has  just  returned,  nas  been  fur- 
loughed  three  months,  and  another  leaves  on  the  10th. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  That  means  when  actually  employed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  a  limitation,  not  to  exceed  $12,000,  and 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Is  that  for  overhead  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Clerical  services  and  director's  salary  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

CONTINGENT  AND   MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  contingent  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  the  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  department,  for  its  appro- 
pnation  for  contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses  not  specifically 
made.  You  are  asking  for  1923  $55,000  and  $13,500  by  transfer. 
What  makes  up  the  increase  of  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  As  explained  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  it  is  to 
replace  the  old  passenger-carrying  vehicle  with  a  new  one,  and  also 
the  department,  under  a  recent  decision  of  the  comptroller,  we  must 
pay  long-distance  telephone  calls  for  the  Conciliation  Service,  ruling 
that  calls  emanating  in  Washington  must  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  department  and  not  from  its  own  appropriation,  so  that 
while  that  is  not  very  heavy  it  adds  to  the  tax  on  tne  contingent  fund. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  amount? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  could  not  say.  Possibly  $100  a  year  is  the  total, 
I  suppose.  But  now,  in  the  delicate  situation  of  various  strikes  the 
hoped  for  settlement  of  these  long-distance  telephone  calls  are  more 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  You  have  to  call  up  peeple  and 
make  arrangements  to  get  conciliators  to  go  from  place  to  place,  all 
on  rush  call,  and  one  cause  of  the  increase  is  for  that  reason. 

STATIONERY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  your  stationery  item  is  $14,000,  the  same  as 
you  had  in  1922,  and  the  same  as  in  1921.  Has  there  not  been  some 
reduction  in  the  price  of  stationery  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  If  you  will  note,  in  1921  we  spent  $14,973.29  for 
stationery.  Of  course  the  figures  here  are  only  indicated.  This  is  an 
allotment,  and  it  is  simply  what  we  expect  to  spend  the  money  for. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  General  Supply  Committee  reports  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent  in  stationery  supplies. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  With  nearly  $15,000  that  we  spent  last  year  it 
would  be  about  the  percentage  of  reduction  if  we  spent  $14,000  this 
year.  We  spent  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  more  last  year  than  we 
estimate  for  next  year. 

HEAT,    LIGHT,   AND   POWER. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  heat,  light,  and  power  item  remains  the  same, 
$8,000? 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  coal.  It 
has  increased,  if  anything.  There  is  no  reduction  in  the  price  of 
electricity.     That  is  the  same,  and  that  covers  that. 

TELEGRAPH   AND  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  telegraphic  and  telephone  charges  are  the 
same  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Our  telephone  and  telegraph  charges  are  the  same. 
The  telegraphic  tolls  are  on  a  different  basis,  but  thev  average  about 
the  same.  The  old  statement  of  the  Government  snowed  a  certain 
rate,  so  much  per  word,  including  address  and  signature;  now  they 
pay  40  per  cent  of  the  commercial  rate,  not  counting  address  and  sig- 
nature. 

LAW    BOOKS,    BOOK8   OF   REFERENCE,    PERIODICALS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  law  book  item  remains  the  same  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  law  books  and  periodicals  are  purchased  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  library,  and  the  cost  of  tnat  has  been 
increased  very  greatly.  Our  library  is  constantly  protesting  that  you 
can  not  get  the  same  books  as  they  got  in  the  past,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  printing  does  not  help  us.*  A  great  many  of  the  States  that 
in  the  past  supplied  copies  of  their  labor  laws  free  now  make  us  pay 
for  them.  We  asked  that  the  item  in  the  estimate  for  1922  be  in- 
creased $3,000.  The  committee  did  not  allow  that,  and  we  did  not 
put  it  in  this  year,  although  the  librarian  protested  that  it  should 
go  in. 

MAINTENANCE    OF   MOTOR    VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  motor-propelled  vehicles  do  you  keep  up 
under  this  appropriation,  which  is  quite  an  increase  from  $7,000  to 
$12,000  ?     How  many  machines  do  vou  keep  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  have  the  old  liudson,  the  cost  of  upkeep  being 
tremendoua,  because  it  is  constantly  being  repaired.  Something 
happens  to  it  all  the  time.  It  is  out  oi  commission  half  the  time,  and 
for  the  last  six  months  it  has  not  been  in  commission  one  month. 
It  is  in  the  shop  practically  all  the  time.  We  can  run  it  a  week  and 
then  it  goes  back. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  other  vehicles  have  you? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  A  three-fourths  ton  Dodge  mail  truck,  a  one  and  one- 
half  ton  Jeffreys  truck,  which  carries  freight  and  express  and  heavy 
mail  to  the  post  office,  and  the  motor  cycle  with  the  side  box  car,  t(i 
carry  small  parcels  from  the  department  proper  to  its  annex,  and  for 
making  auxiliary  mail  and  express  trips  where  the  load  is  not  heavy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  these  motor  vehicles  in  fairly  good  condition  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Fairly  good.  The  difference  between  the  passenger 
vehicle  and  trucks  is  this:  The  trucks  run  at  stated  periods.  The 
passenger  vehicle  is  in  constant  use  by  the  Secretary,  and  it  can  not 
get  the  care  and  attention  that  the  motor  trucks  do,  because  between 
trips  we  can  make  slight  repairs,  as  each  chauffeur  is  responsible  for 
keeping  his  machine  in  repair. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  get  a  car  from  the  War  Department,  would 
not  that  reduce  this  item  of  $7,000  here  estimated? 
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Mr.  GrOMPERS.  It  would  not  cost  us  much  for  repairs  if  we  have  a 
new  car,  but  if  that  Cadillac  car  from  the  War  Department  was  turned 
over  to  us — it  has  been  run  40,000  miles.  That  will  come  apart  and 
need  all  kinds  of  repairs,  and  when  you  get  to  repairing  a  Cadillac 
it  is  very  costly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  seems  like  a  very  heavy  item  for  repairing  cars, 
$2,000  apiece. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  It  is  not  only  repairs,  but  it  is  gasoline,  tires,  and  oil. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Chauffeurs  are  not  included  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  includes  the  entire  upkeep  ?  • 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  includes  the  entire  supplies  of  every  description. 
Now  and  then  they  hit  something,  and  you  have  got  to  get  a  new 
fender,  or  a  spring  breaks  and  you  have  got  to  replace  it.  We  try 
to  work  it  as  economically  as  possible.  We  make  minor  repairs  in 
our  own  garage.  We  have  already  put  in  a  gasoline  tank,  so  that 
we  can  buy  the  gasoline  in  wholesale  quantities  and  get  it  at  the 
lowest  price. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  expense  of  upkeep  of  the  cars  in  your  depart- 
ment exceeds  that  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  put  in  the  record  a  statement  pf  the 
repairs  to  these  cars,  and  also  the  maintenance. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  You  mean  the  repairs  separately  from  the  mainte- 
nance ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  sir. 

Statement  shovdng  cost  of  maintenarwe  and  cost  of  tires,  gasoline^  oils,  etc.,  of  department 
motor  eqnipTnent  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921. 


Vehicles. 


Maintenance. 


Repairs. 


Tires, 
gasoline, 
oils,  etc. 


I 


$2,054.14         $1,672.33 
745.59  768.98 

683.65  597.13 


Hudson,  passenger  car 

Dodge,  t-ton  truck 

Jeffrey's,  li-ton  truck .' 

Motor  cycle  with  side  van 355.80  |  302.97 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Works  reminds  me  that  the  District  has  their 
own  repair  shops.  We  have  not,  and  we  can  only  make  minor  re- 
pairs. Anything  like  replacing  parts  has  to  go  to  tne  service  station, 
and  they  charge  very  heavily  for  anything,  $1.50  an  hour  for  labor, 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  put  plenty  of  labor  on  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  statement  that  you  put  in  will  clear  up  the 
situation. 

RENT   OF   BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  $24,000  for  rent. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  are  in  a  building  that  was  built  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  authority  of  Congress,  and  we  were  authorized 
to  make  a  lease  for  that  building  for  five  years,  with  the  privilege  of 
renewal,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000  a  year.  The  first  five  years  expires  the 
30th  of  June,  1922,  but  we  have  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  five  years 
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additional.  That  building  has  been  stated  by  the  Public  Buildings 
Commission  as  the  cheapest  rented  Government  building  in  Wasn- 
ington. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  same  price  as  in  1918. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HuTCfflNsoN.  Do  you  have  an  annex  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  have  three  bureaus  in  Tempo  Building  No.  4. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  sanction  your 
re-lease  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  been  directed  by  the  Secretary  to  write  them 
and  ask- them  to  assign  space,  so  the  whole  department  can  get  in  one 
building. 

The  Chairman.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Y6u  had  $200,000  for  1922,  and 
your  estimate  for  1923  is  $250,000. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  did  not  come  prepared  to  talk  on  printing  and 
binding,  but  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  general  statement. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  can  wait  until  to-morrow.  We  can  take  it  all 
up  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  would  be  glad  to  come  down  at  any  time  the  com- 
mittee wants  me  here.  I  could  give  you  a  general  statement.  I 
looked  through  this  estimate  book  and  noted  that  there  was  nothing 
about  printing  and  binding,  so  we  did  not  bring  anything  with  us. 
In  past  years  printing  and  binding  has  been  handled  separately,  under 
the  sunary  civil  bill. 


Thursday,  February  9,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  ETHELBEBT  STEWABT,  COMMISSIONEB, 
AND  CHABLES  E.  BALDWIN,  CHIEF  STATISTICIAN. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  this 
morning.  I  notice  the  total  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  for  1923,  is  $267,240;  you  had,  in  1922,  $242,260.  There 
is  a  material  increase.  Mr.  Stewart,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  tell  us  how  that  increase  is  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  is  a  restoration  rather  than  an  increase.  We  had  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  of  1920,  $44,180  which  was  taken  away  from  us  in 
1921.  In  the  estimates  before  you  we  ask, for  a  restoration  of 
$25,000  of  the  $44,180  because  that  is  the  best  compromise  we  could 
get  out  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  positions  here,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  asking  for  nothing  that  we  did  not  have  in 
the  appropriation  bill  of  1920.  The  apparently  new  positions  in  the 
estimate  before  you  results  from  the  compromise  that  we  got  with 
the  Budget  Committee.  Instead  of  a  restoration  of  the  $44,180, 
they  agreed  to  a  restoration  of  $25,000. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  I  know,  but  this  is  the  committee  you  have  to  talk 
with  about  restorations,  you  know. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  172  here  you  are  asking  for  several  new 
positions.  For  instance,  you  are  asking  for  three  statisticians  at 
$3,000  each  in  place  of  one  at  $3,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  a  number 
of  new  positions  in  that  paragraph,  i  our  estimates  under  that 
subdivision  are  increased  from  $172,960  to  $197,940,  an  increase  of 
$25,000  in  your  office  force. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Over  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes— well,  over  1921.     You  had  $172,000  in  1921. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes.  In  1920  we  had  $44,000  more  than  we  had  for 
last  year.  I  tried  to  explain,  in  1920  we  were  given  a  certain  appro- 
priation which  involved  22  places  as  an  increase.  In  1921  tnose 
places  were  taken  away  from  us.  What  we  have  been  asking  for 
ever  since  is  a  restoration. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  an  increase  given  to  you  for  that  war  period. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics is  concerned,  the  war  work  we  did  was  done  from  the  President's 
fund.  He  gave  us  $650,000  and  all  the  war  work  of  the  bureau  was 
done  from  that  money.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  such  as  a  result  of  the  war.  It  was  entirely  an  extra 
force  which  was  dropped  automatically  when  the  war  was  ended  and 
that  fund  was  returned. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  the  force  that  was  provided  for  under  the 
national  defense  fund  of  $625,000;  that  is  what  it  says  here. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  the  distinctively  war  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  was  performed  entirely  out  of  a  fund  set  aside  by 
the  President  from  the  national  security  and  defense  fund.  That 
consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  of  $75,000;  subsequently  $325,000, 
and  then  again  $300,000,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  $250,000. 
A  special  and  entirely  distinct  force  of  employees  was  employed  to 
carry  on  that  work.  At  one  time,  that  force  numbered  400  persons; 
it  was  an  organization  practically  distinct.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  as  such,  was  simply  the  overseer  of  that  force.  After  the 
war,  and  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  war,  in  1920,  we  were 
given  an  increase  of  22  places.  That  was  no  unusual  increase.  In 
1916,  we  had  been  given  21  places  at  one  time.  I  can  give  you  the 
number  of  places  we  were  given  from  year  to  year,  if  you  would  like 
to  have  that  put  in  the  record.  For  instance,  in  1916,  we  were 
increased  from  71  to  92,  an  increase  of  21  places.  In  19J8,  we  were 
given  7  places,  bringing  us  up  to  99.  In  1919,  we  were  given  4  places; 
m  1920,  we  were  given  22  places,  and  in  1921  those  22  places  were 
taken  away  from  us,  breaKing  our  neck  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  demand  for  industrial  statistics,  and  our  efforts  to  meet  that 
demand.  I  object  to  the  position  that  the  committee  took  last  year 
in  considering  these  22  places  as  a  war  measure.  The  war  was  over 
when  this  increase  was  given,  and  they  were  given  us  solely  as  a 
recognition  of  the  increasing  industrial  demands  upon  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  these  22  places  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  were  just  carried  in  the  appropriation  bill;  is 
not.that  all  ?  That  did  not  give  them  the  status  of  substantive  law 
by  any  means. 
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Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  in  the  oi^anic  law; 
but  there  is  no  prohibition  against  growth  in  the  o^anic  law. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  trouble  is  this,  Mr.  Stewart:  We  are  operating 
now  under  an  entirely  new  and  different  system,  under  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Now,  the  House  is  very  jealous  of  its 
rights  and  the  House  does  not  proposfe  to  let  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  become  a  legislative  committee  and  it  does  not  propose 
to  let  us  increase  the  estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
and  on  a  number  of  things  they  are  watching  us  very  carefully,  so 
we  are  hewing  to  the  line.  There  is  wiother  committee  to  which  vou 
can  go  if  you  need  legislation,  and  1  think  you  need  plenty  of  it. 
These  legislative  committees  need  to  get  to  work,  and  they  can  get 
to  work;  but  as  to  anything  that  pertains  to  legislation,  we  do  not 
care  to  do  anything  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  legislation  required  to 
increase  the  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  that  right  under  the  organic  law  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Absolutely;  there  is  no  limit  set  except  the  limit 
you  make  here  in  this  Appropriation  Committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Except  you  are  asking  for  some  increases  in  your 
statutory  rolls  here. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  an  increase  as  against  last  year;  but  I  am 
trying  to  explain  that  we  have  persistently  asked  for  the  restoration 
of  those  22  places.  Now,  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  got  a 
$25,000  addition  to  our  statutory  roll  as  a  compromise,  and  we  were 
asked  to  distribute  that  $25,000  among  the  classes  of  people  we 
wanted ;  and  we  distributed  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  restore  11  of  those 
22  places.  That  is  why  we  are  asking  for  two  additional  $3,000 
positions.  That  would  give  us  the  same  number  that  we  had  in 
1920.  We  are  asking  for  one  expert  at  $2,760.  That  would  give 
us  the  same  number  we  had  in  1920.  We  are  asking  for  one  at 
$2,500,  which  will  give  us  the  same  as  we  had.  We  are  asking  for 
two  at  $2,280,  which  will  give  us  the  same  as  we  had.  We  are  asking 
for  three  at  $2,000,  which  gives  us  one  less  than  we  had  in  1920.  We 
are  asking  for  one  at  $1,800,  which  gives  us  four  less  than  we  had  in 
1920.  Then  we  are  asking  for  one  at  $1,600,  which  gives  us  the  same 
as  we  had.  This  apparent  increase  in  numbers  is  simply  a  distribution 
of  the  $25,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  I  understand  the  proposition  now,  Mr. 
Stewart.  It  simply  means  this,  that  you  are  increasing  the  pay  of  a 
certain  nuiftber  of  people  by  promoting  them  into  certain  otner  jobs 
and  doing  away  entirely  with  the  lower  jobs;  no  more  money  is 
spent,  but  fewer  men  will  have  more  money.  Is  not  that  the 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  These  places  will  in  effect  be  filled  by  new  men. 
A  considerable  number  of  our  best  employees  accepted  reductions 
when  we  were  cut  $44,180,  and  these  are  lor  most  part  entitled  to 
restitution,  but  in  any  event  it  gives  us  11  more  employees. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  know,  but  you  are  asking  for  certain  positions 
here — four  or  five  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  know,  but  that  is  far  less  than  we  had  in  1920. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  teU  ns 
just  what  these  additional  men  are  doing;  how  it  is  helping  your 
department;  what  kind  of  work  they  are  doing  ?     I  am  a  new  man  on 
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the  committee  and  I  want  to  know  why.     There  is  no  use  in  your 
saying  you  want  men;  we  want  to  know  what  you  want  them  for. 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  regular  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
is  that  of  collecting  facts  from  the  field,  tabulating  them,  and  present- 
ing them  in  reports. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Before  we  start  into  that,  let  me  see  if  I  have  this 
correct — before  you  answer  Mr.  Hutchinson's  question.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  different  reports  on  subjects  you  cover  are  as  follows: 
Wholesale  prices;  retail  prices  and  cost  of  living;  wages  and  hours  of 
labor;  women  in  industrv;  workmen's  insurance  and  compensation;^ 
industrial  accidents  and  nygiene;  conciliation  and  arbitration,  includ- 
ing strikes  and  lockouts;  labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  including 
decisions  of  courts  aflfecting  labor;  foreign  labor  laws;  vocational 
education;  miscellaneous  series;  employment  and  imemployment, 
and  prices  and  cost  of  living,  again.  That  is  about  wh^t  you  cover, 
Mr.  Stewart,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  list  you  have  is  an  old  one.  We  do  not 
conduct  now  an}^  specific  investigation  of  women  in  industry;  that 
goes  to  the  Women's  Bureau,  which  has  since  been  formed  and 
handles  that  work.  Vocational  Education  was  taken  up  years  ago 
merely  as  a  report  on  the  nimiber  and  types  of  schools  doing  that 
kind  of  work,  and  their  methods  of  doing  it.  This  was  in  the  pioneer 
da^s  of  industrial  education.  The  kind  of  actual  rehabilitation  or 
training  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  never  did  do  that, 
and  we  are  not  now  doing  anything  along  this  line.  So  far  as  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  is  concerned,  that  needs  some  explanation. 
Where  facts  are  needed  by  the  Division  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
to  be  applied  to  cases  that  the  conciliation  division  handles,  we  do 
the  statistical  work  of  getting  the  wages  in  the  same  industry  in 
other  places,  for  instance,  and  the  cost  of  living  and  that  sort  of 
thing.     We  do  not  do  any  conciliation  and  arbitration  work  as  such. 

Mr.  Shreve.  No,  I  understand;  it  is  just  the  facts  and  figures  that 
you  cover. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Collection  of  the  facts  and  figures;  that  is  what  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  for. 

COLLECTING   STATISTICS   ON    WHOLESALE   AND    RETAIL   PRICES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  you  doing  on  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
and  cost  of  living  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  covering  326  articles  in  wholesale  prices  and 
are  expanding  that  a  little  so  far  as  the  number  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  publication  you  issue  once  a  month 
covering  those  items  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  of  general  distribution  and  circulation? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  can  a  man  secure  a  copy  of  that  ?  How  can  a 
Member  of  Congress,  for  instance,  secure  a  copy  of  that? 

Mr.  Stewart.  By  asking  for  it,  if  it  is  not  already  placed  on  his 
desk.  My  understanding  is  that  a  copy  of  that  is  placed  on  your 
desk  once  a  month. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  find  that  of  great  value  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  the  publication  of  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review.  This  publication  gives  current  and  up-to-date  cir- 
culation to  the  important  material  collected  by  the  bureau  on  retail 
and  wholesale  prices,  cost  of  living,  and  wages,  and  makes  available 
information  regarding  these  subjects  in  foreign  countries.  It  also 
shows  the  latest  available  information  regarding  labor  agreements 
and  awards,  employment  and  unemployment,  labor  laws  and  deci- 
sions of  courts  regarding  labor,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  acci- 
dents and  hygiene,  and  in  fact  invaluable  information  regarding 
labor  conditions  not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the  world. 
The  Review  is  important  not  only  to  the  wage-earning  classes,  but 
also  to  employers,  and  its  publication  is  one  of  the  distinct  achieve- 
ments of  tne  bureau  which  should  be  continued  and  strengthened 
in  the  future. 

So  far  as  wholesale  prices  and  price  indexes  are  concerned,  I  want 
to  say  that  these  are  recognized  everywhere  as  being  the  be^t  pub- 
lished and  the  only  wholesale  price  index  that  covers  a  wide  enough 
range  of  articles  intelligently  weighted  to  be  of  great  value. 

WHOLE8AIE   PRICES. 

Much  information  relatinio;  to  wholesale  prices  in  advance  of  its  publication  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  furnished  each  month  to  the  following  branches  of  the 
Federal  (government  and  other  agencies: 

1.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  obtains  information  for  use  in  the  Federal  Reaerve 
Bulletin.  Much  information  is  also  supplied  to  the  division  of  analysis  and  research 
of  the  Federal  Hewirve  Board,  located  in  New  York  City. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  receives  each  month 
prices  of  building  materials,  tojiether  with  a  special  index  number  of  buildinjr  ma- 
terial prices.  These  are  published  in  a  photostated  chart,  which  is  widely  dis- 
seminated. 

3.  The  Census  Bureau  receives  each  month  wholesale  price  information  for  use  in 
the  "Survey  of  (>urrent  Business." 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes,  in  the 
Market  Reporter,  considerable  inf)rmition  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.     Information  is  also  furnished  regularly  to  the  Office  of  Farm  Management. 

5.  The  PVderal  Trade  Commission  calls  on  the  bureau  for  much  information  con- 
cerninc:  wholesale  prices. 

6.  Tne  Tariff  Coimnission  obtains  regularly  from  the  bureau  specially  prepared 
information  for  its  use. 

7.  Information  in  advance  of  its  publication  by  the  bureau  is  furnished  annually 
to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  inclusion  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract. 

8.  The  Nati(mal  Federation  of  Construction  Industries  receives  each  month,  for 
use  in  its  monthly  s(»rvice  letter,  information  similar  in  character  to  that  fiu-nished 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

9.  The  Joint  Committee  on  .\}rricultural  Inquiry  of  the  House  and  Senate,  also 
other  committees  of  Congress,  have  called  on  the  bureau  for  much  specially  prepared 
information. 

10.  Information  is  also  regularly  furnished  to  PVderal  reserve  banks,  the  United 
States  Cham)>er  of  Commerce,  the  Commission  on  F'ederal  Valuation  of  Railroads  in 
the  I'nited  States,  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  and  various  statistical  agencies 
maintained  by  commercial  bodies. 

11.  The  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.  of  Chicago  is  furnished  monthly  a  complete  statement  of 
prices  for  use  in  System  magazine. 

12.  Specially  prep.ued  information  is  also  furnished  regularly  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Statistics  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  right  there;  how  do  you  get  them? 

Mr.  Stewart.  For  the  most  part  we  get  our  wholesale  prices  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  In  a  few  instances  we  are  getting  our 
quotations  from  trade  journals.  As  stated,  our  wholesale  price 
material  consists  of  326  different  articles.  We  take  the  average 
price  for  the  month  for  each  article  and  weight  this  by  the  amount  of 
that  commodity  which  entered  into  commerce  in  the  United  States 
as  shown  by  the  last  census  year.  We  are  now  changing  our 
weighting  system  from  the  census  of  1910  and  basing  it  upon  the 
information  furnished  by  the  census  of  1920.  For  instance,  the  corn 
that  is  sold  in  this  country  is  our  weighting  for  com  and  we  take  the 
average  price. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at;  how  do  you  get 
that? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  take  the  selling  price  of  cash  com  on  Tuesday 
morning  of  each  week  in  Chicago  and  use  this  as  the  average  wholesale 
price  of  corn  for  the  country.  We  weight  this  as  stated  aoove  by  the 
amount  of  com  used  in  this  country.     For  wheat  we  take  the  average 

f)rice  for  the  month  in  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Port- 
and,  Oreg.  For  beef,  wholesale,  we  take  the  average  price  for  the 
month  in  Chicago  and  in  New  York  City.  For  cattle  on  loot  we  take 
the  Chicago  market  only. 

For  iron  and  steel,  for  instance,  we  take  Pittsburgh  only,  because 
after  all  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  anywhere  is  the  Pittsburgh  plus 
price,  and  it  is  not  necessarv  to  seek  quotations  from  a  large  number 
of  localities.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles 
where  we  take  the  price  at  the  door  of  the  mill,  of  course  we  get  a 
much  larger  range  of  quotations.  We  are  getting  80  quotations  on 
brick,  for  instance,  ana  so  on  down  the  list. 

Mr.  HuTcmNSON.  Take  for  instance  in  Mr.  Dickinson^s  State, 
Iowa,  com  is  sellingthere  at  retail  I  guess  for  25  or  30.  cents. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Thirty  cents. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  my  State  it  is  worth  80  cents.  How  do  you 
average  up  that  price? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  do  not  give  the  retail  price  of  corn.  We  make 
no  eflFort  to  ascertain  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his  grain,  his  corn  or 
his  wheat  or  his  hay;  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does,  and 
we  do  not  interfere  with  their  afiairs.  What  we  do  is  to  get  the 
wholesale  price,  which  in  the  case  of  com  is  the  Chicago  price. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  goes  into  the  cost  of  living,     ft  affects  that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  not  in  com.  We  get  the  retail  price  of  com 
meal.  That  is  one  of  the  items  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  living; 
that  is  a  food  item  and  we  take  it  up  in  our  retail  prices. 

RETAIL  PRICES. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  give  the  retail  prices,  too  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  we  publish  retail  prices. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  Mr.  Stewart,  right  there:  In  different 
cities  they  have  different  retail  prices.  You  do  not  give  the  varia- 
tions, do  you  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  make  an  average  for  each  article  for  each  city. 
For  instance,  suppose  we  take  25  stores  in  your  town.  We  could  not 
give  the  25  quotations  on  meat  each  month;  we  would  not  have  the 
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space  to  print  it,  but  we  give  the  average  for  sirloin  steak  for  that 
town  each  month.  *  Then  once  a  year,  when  we  get  out  our  annual 
report  on  retail  prices,  we  do  print  the  actual  retail  price  of  each  one 
of  those  stores,  not  naming  the  stores,  of  course.  But  we  could  not 
give  the  actual  figures  for  each  store  each  month. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  it  based  on  the  cash  prices  or  credit  prices — 
these  prices  that  you  give  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Cash  prices.  We  have  an  arrangement  with 
twenty-five  hundred  ana  odd  stores  in  51  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  we  furnish  them  the  blank  form  and  on  the  15th  day  of  each 
month  they  fill  in  the  figures  as  to  what  they  sold  sugar,  sirloin 
steak,  and  various  things  for  on  that  day.  These  reports  are  sent 
to  us  and  for  each  city  we  make  an  average,  and  then  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  we  make  an  average  as  to  the  retail  price  of  43  articles 
of  food,  in  51  principal  cities,  these  articles  weighted  on  the  basis 
of  the  consumption  of  the  average  family. 

As  to  how  we  get  the  weights.  We  made  an  investigation  of  the 
cost  of  living  from  the  family  budgets  of  12,096  families  in  92  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  average  number  of  pounds  of  potatoes 
that  those  12,000  families  use  is  our  weight  on  potatoes;  the  average 
number  of  quarts  of  milk  that  those  12,000  families  use  is  our  weight 
on  milk.  When  we  get  the  price  of  potatoes,  milk,  etc.,  our  weighting 
is  the  average  consumption  as  shown  by  12,000  families  in  92  cities. 

MAKING   INFORMATION   AVAILABLE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  understand  you  get  these  reports  from  various 
cities  of  the  United  States  on  about  the  15th  day  of  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  send  out  that 
information;  how  soon  is  it  available? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  information  begins  to  get  into  us  about  from 
the  17th  on  and  continues  to  come  in  for  five  or  six  days. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  that  when  the  consumer  gets  the  information,  it 
is  not  over  a  week  or  10  days  old,  or  2  weeksl 

Mr.  Stewart.  Of  course,  after  it  comes  in,  we  have  to  do  some 
combining  and  figuring  on  that.  We  issue  press  notices  for  the  1st 
of  the  month  for  the  cities  that  have  been  completed  at  that  time. 
That  will  take  in  practically  everything  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  least,  the  information  is  not  over  two  weeks  old  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  not  over  two  weeks  old,  no. 

NEED   OP  ADDITIONAL   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  then,  I  wish  you  would  answer  the  question 
asked  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  to  what  you  propose  to  have  these  new 
men  do. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  begin  with,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  pressure  from  the  outside  and  the  inside  to  increase 
the  number  of  surveys  of  cost  of  living  from  twice  a  year  to  four 
times  a  year.  We  have  been  issuing  those  retail  prices  within  two 
weeks,  instead  of  four  weeks  as  heretofore.  Our  cost  of  living 
investigation  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  retail  price  of  food- 
stuffs.    In  our  cost  of  living  work  we  get  the  price  oi  clothing,  of 
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rent,  of  fuel,  and  a  number  of  other  things,  and  weight  them  as  we 
do  foods,  to  those  we  combine  our  retail  food  prices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  any  other  department  of  the  Government  carrying 
on  the  same  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  any  of  your  activities  duplicated  by  any  otiier 
department  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No.  The  only  instance  of  overlapping  is  in  our 
own  family,  which  is  being  ironed  out.  The  Employment  Service 
of  the  department  gathers  statements  of  the  employment,  which 
they  are  doing  by  cities,  by  geographical  districts.  We  get  that 
information  in  addition  to  wages  from  the  manufacturers  direct  as 
of  the  15th  of  the  month,  but  we  are  taking  it  by  industries.  We 
have  never* tried  to  make  a  geographical  distribution  of  employment. 
There  is  some  overlapping,  but  it  is  inside  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  is  being  taken  care  of.  There  is  no  duplication  by  other 
departments  or  bureaus  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  your  bureau  do  anything  to  assist  a  man 
in  getting  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  that  is  the  work  of  the  Employment  Service^ 
to  get  the  fellow  a  job. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  assist  in  it  in  any  way  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  we  are  simplv  a  facts  gatherer;  we  have  no 
machinery  by  which  we  can  assist  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  very  much  interested  Mr.  Stewart,  in  what 
you  said  a  moment  ago  aoout  the  development  of  this  information. 
As  I  understand,  you  develop  the  information  along  the  lines  of 
mdustiy  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Of  industry,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  other  department  develops  along  the  line 
of  localities? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes.  You  see  the  business  of  the  other  bureau 
is  to  get  a  man  a  job.  Now,  they  want  to  know  where  the  jobs  are, 
in  what  towns.  Our  business  is  not  getting  men  jobs.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  the  trend  of  emplovment  and  wages  in 
industry,  the  number.  Of  people  employed  and  the  wages  paid,  ^nd 
we  are  not  locating  jobs  oi  course  when  we  say  employment  is  in- 
creasing in  the  automobile  industry  it  naturally  suggests  Detroit; 
if  employment  is  increasing  in  iron  and  steel  it  suggests  Pittsburg, 
but  we  do  not  specifically  locate  it,  we  simply  deal  with  industry 
and  groups  of  industries. 

STATISTICS   CONCERNING    WORKMEN'S   INSURANCE   AND  COMPENSATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  gather  the  statistics  for  the  insurance 
companies  covering  workmen's  insurance  and  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  bureau's  interest  in  workmen's  insurance  and 
compensation  grew  out  of  a  request  from  various  States  that  we 
act  as  a  sort  of  unifying  agency.  Various  States  had  different 
methods  of  procedure;  they  did  not  know  what  other  States  were 
doing;  they  wanted  some  general  plan  to  work  upon,  and  they 
asked  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  make  an  investigation  of 
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the  working  of  the  compensation  commissions  in  the  various  States; 
gather  statistics  as  to  how  many  were  injured  and  w^hat  the  com- 
pensation, and  rates  of  compensation  for  the  various  things  were, 
so  that  each  State  could  know  what  was  done  in  the  other  States. 
We  did  that;  we  are  doing  nothing  now  beyond  pubHshing  the  re- 
sult of  some  of  our  investigations,  except  that  tne  convention  at 
Chicago  wanted  to  get  some  basis  for  the  payment  of  partial  per- 
manent disability.  For  instance,  a  man,  it  both  arms  are  cut  off, 
in  practically  every  State  it  is  listed  as  total  permanent  disability. 
We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  man  would  get  $10,000  for  that, 
stretched  over  a  period  of  20  years,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Now 
they  want  to  know  what  relation  to  total  permanent  disability  is 
the  partial  permanent  disability  of  losing  a  left  hand,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  expect  you  to  furnish  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Stewakt.  Yes.  It  is  a  matter  of  studying  occupations.  If  a 
machinist  had  his  left  hand  cut  off,  he  is  through  as  a  machinist. 
If  a  clerk  gets  his  left  hand  cut  off,  he  is  not  injured  much — I  mean, 
as  compared  with  the  total;  but  if  his  right  nand  is  cut  off  he  is 
done  for.  You  see,  there  are  all  sorts  of  complications  that  come  in. 
They  wanted  us  to  advise  them  on  the  question  of  a  schedule  for  a 
partial  permanent  total  disability.  We  are  doing  that  work  at  the 
request  of  the  various  States  represented  in  the  association. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  we  have  laid  the  groundwork,  Mr.  Stewart, 
so  that  we  will  understand  the  work  of  your  bureau,  and  you  may 
tell  us  just  what  you  propose  to  have  these  20  men  do.  Just  what 
part  of  this  great  activity  will  they  carry  on  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  cut  22  people  off  of  a 
bureau  that  only  had  135,  you  necessarily  very  much  reduced  the 
work  of  that  bureau.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  back,  to  gain  the 
ground  that  we  had  already  gained.  For  instance,  on  this  wage 
business 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  do  not  think  we  care  to  hear  the  subject  of  wages 
discussed  any  more,  because  we  are  not  going  to  raise  the  wages. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  not  talking  about  raising  the  wages  of  any  of 
our  clerks;  I  mean  the  curtailment  of  our  work  in  the  loss  of  these 
positions. 

l^r.  Baldwin.  The  loss  of  these  places  has  made  it  necessary  to 
cut  out  a  lot  of  work  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  reason  you  have  not  put  in  here  the 
personnel  of  your  bureau,  so  that  we  can  see  how  many  men  you  are 
employing,  what  classes  you  are  employing,  and  what  you  are  paying 
your  clerks,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  on  page  172.  All  those  except  the  ones  in 
parenthesis  are  the  ones  we  have. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  demand  for  this  increase 
in  the  1920  appropriation? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  expansion  of  our  work.  I  want  to  say  ri^t 
now  that  this  apparent  increase  is  not  '^growing  pains'*  at  all;  it  is 
simply  to  catch  up  with  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  to  get  back  what  you  had  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  it  was  the  natural,  gradual  ffrowth. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  are  a  lot  of  departments  mat  want  to  claim 
war  expansion  as  gradual  growth  and  you  will  have  to  make  that 
distinction  awfully  clear  here. 
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Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  we.  were  given  21  places  in  1916,  which  was 
the  natural  growth,  certainly.  We  have  been  given  increases,  when 
any  change  was  made,  right  up  to  1921,  when  they  cut  the  top  right 
off,  22  places. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  really  an  increase  of  the  force  of  the  Wash- 
ington office,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  field  men 
and  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  use  them  inter- 
changeaoly  when  competent. 

PER   DIEM   IN    LIEU   OF   SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  of  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  for  instance:  your  estimate  is  for  $69,000. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  asked  for  $80,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  estimate  before  us  is  for  $69,000,  which  is  the 
same  amount  as  the  appropriation  for  last  year. 

STATISTICS   OF   WAGES,    ETC.,    IN    VARIOUS   INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  the  estimate  in  the  budget  bill.  Now,  to 
answer  your  question  further,  in  our  iron  and  steel  wage  investiga- 
tion, which  we  have  been  carrying  on  for  years,  continuously,  we  had 
227  plants  from  which  we  got  information.  As  a  result  of  the  reduc- 
tion, we  had  to  reduce  to  155  plants. 

Mr.  DiCKiNSOx.  Is  that  inlormation  any  less  valuable  and  does 
not  it  serve  the  full  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  can  not  cover  the  whole  field;  we  can  only  take 
samples,  the  sample  system  of  investigation  is  all  right  provided 
your  sample  is  large  enough.  When  you  get  your  sample  aown  too 
small,  it  is  very  much  open  to  question  as  to  whether  the  information 
is  adequate  or  not. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  When  you  say  you  take  the  retail  price  of  a  com- 
modity in  25  stores  in  one  to^vn,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  reason 
why  6  or  10  would  not  be  almost  as  good  a  criterion  as  25,  if  properly 
selected. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Those  stores  do  not  all  report  on  the  same  thing. 
For  instance,  a  town  in  which  we  had  25  stores,  we  would  not  get  25 
reports  on  meat. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Mr.  Stewart,  going  back  again  to  the  statistics 
you  just  referred  to,  iron  and  steel,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  gathers  the  same  information  under  their  manufactures 
census,  which  is  taken  once  in  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  the  census  gets  the  amount  and  cost  of 
material,  the  number  of  emplovees,  the  total  wages  paid,  the  amount 
added  to  the  raw  material  by  the  work  applied  to  it.  In  other  words, 
material,  labor,  and  value  oi  the  product.  What  we  get  are  the  rates 
of  the  wages  paid  by  occupations  in  the  various  industries  for  a  pay- 
roll period,  showing  the  number  of  days  that  the  man  gets  work  and 
his  hours  of  labor.  The  census  does  not  get  what  we  get  and  we  do 
not  get  what  the  census  gets. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  duplication  there  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  There  is  no  duplication  there  at  all;  ours  is  purely 
a  labor  proposition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  reason,  Mr.  Stewart,  I  am  so  anxious  to  know 
about  this  is  because  it  seems  to  me  this  question  of  statistics  is  the 
most  contagious  thing  in  Washington.  As  soon  as  you  establish  & 
bureau,  it  begins  to  expand  until  there  is  no  limit  to  expansion.  We 
are  trying  to  confine  this  to  some  reasonable  limit. 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  oi^anized  in 
1885.  We  have  blazed  the  way.  The  census  has  now  taken  over  a 
great  many  things  we  used  to  do.  We  made  the  first  investigation 
on  marriage  and  divorce  and  they  took  it  up  and  have  since  kept  it 
up.  The  statistics  of  the  expenditures  of  cities  was  taken  by  us  lor  a 
number  of  years  and  printed  by  us  in  a  very  simple,  easy- to-be- 
understood  way.  The  census  took  it  up  and  has  carried  it  on  since. 
Now  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  not  at  any  time  really  con- 
flicted with  the  work  of  any  other  bureau;  when  another  bureau  took 
up  any  of  our  special  investigations  we  dropped  it. 

For  instance,  we  take  the  housing  figures.  That  was  carried  on 
by  the  Geological  Survey.  It  Was  carried  on  for  a  long  time  and 
they  asked  us  to  take  it,  and  now  we  are  taking  it  and  they  are  not. 
We  are  taking  it  our  way;  we  are  getting  the  number  of  families 
provided  for  dv  the  increase  in  building.  They  used  to  get  the 
number  of  bricks  used,  and  the  material  side  of  building  I  think 
was  emphasized  more  particularly.  We  are  getting  the  additional 
number  of  families  provided  for  by  the  new  buildings.  To  be  sure, 
we  are  also  reporting  factories,  churches,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
our  main  point  is  how  many  families  are  being  provided  for.  But 
we  did  not  touch  that  until  they  dropped  it  ana  asked  us  to  take  it. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  subject  to  all  sorts  of  emergency 
calls  and  we  need  the  men  to  do  the  work  on  such.  For  instance, 
when  the  labor  dispute  in  the  stockyards  came  up  last  spring  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  then  existing  arrangement  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  1st  of  September  the  Secretary  of  Labor  saw,  and 

I  saw,  that  when  the  1st  of  September  came  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  some  up-to-date  statistics  on  wages  by  occupations  mi 
extent  of  possible  employment  and  conditions  of  labor  in  the  meat- 
packing industry  and  that  that  would  have  to  be  ready  by  the  1st 
of  September  and  be  current  stuff.  A  cost-of-living  survey  had  to 
be  made  practically  as  of  September  1  to  meet  the  demand  for 
information.  The  same  thing  happens  in  coal.  We  knew,  of  course, 
that  the  wage  agreements  expire  AprU  1  and  in  September  and 
October  we  put  12  or  15  men  in  the  field  to  gather  statistics  of  labor 
in  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  turned  an  oflBce 
force  to  tabulating  this  material  so  as  to  be  ready  when  the  demand 
came  for  it.  This  tabulation  will  be  ready  within  a  week.  De- 
mands are  already  made  for  cost  of  living  surveys  in  the  bituminous 
coal  centers  and  I  foresee  that  we  must  do  this  even  though  many 
other  things  have  to  be  dropped,  things  that  will  probably  be  just 
as  important  in  the  verv  near  future,  such  as  textile  wages  and 
special  surveys  of  cost  oi  living  in  textile  towns.     These  additional 

I I  people  are  needed  at  once,  and  twice  that  number  could  not  do 
the  really  pending  emergency  work  that  the  bureau  ought  to  da 
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Now,  I  would  like  to  say  in  the  cotton  industry  we  formerly  carried 
106  mills.  We  had  to  cut  to  96.  That  did  not  affect  the  thing  very 
much,  because  there  was  not  very  much  of  a  cut  there.  For  boots 
and  shoes  we  carried  143  factories.  We  had  to  reduce  to  117  fac- 
tories. I  do  not  know  whether  that  affected  it  much  or  not;  my 
impression  is  it  did.  For  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  we  carried 
83  plants  and  we  had  to  reduce  to  34. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  get  it  for  12  and  get 
almost  the  same  criterion  as  you  can  get  with  34,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  because  even  the  big  five  are  not  paying  the 
same  wages  in  all  of  their  plants. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Not  in  all  of  their  plants,  but  relativelv  they  are 
paying  practically  the  same  wages.  For  instance,  Omaha  has  a  little 
different  scale  from  Chicago,  but  relatively  the  wages  are  the  same 
in  Omaha  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stewart.  But  not  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  No;  but  relativelv  they  are  very  close? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  say  just  what  that  ratio  is 
unless  you  first  get  the  lacts.  As  Mark  Twam  says,  '*  When  you  want 
to  juggle  with  facts,  first  get  your  facts;"  and  when  you  start  to  dis- 
cuss relatives  and  ratios  as  between  Chicago  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
for  instance,  you  have  got  to  know  what  your  facts  are  before  you 
begin  to  discuss  relatives;  and  when  you  get  these,  you  do  not  need 
to  discuss  relatives. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Suppose  you  want  to  discuss  gasoline:  I  think  one 
inquiry  would  be  sufficient  anywhere,  because  the  Standard  Oil  plus 
transportation  means  the  whole  thing.  If  you  want  to  discuss  Quaker 
Oats,  you  take  your  Fort  Dodge  quotation,  Chicago  Quotation,  and 
Michigan  City  quotation,  and  they  are  practically  all  the  same — 
transportation  taken  into,  consideration. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Would  the  labor  in  the  production  of  gasoline  be  as 
easily  handled  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Labor  is  a  very  infinitesimal  integral  in  figuring  the 
cost  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  Stewart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  just  closed  an  investi- 
gation in  wages  of  labor  in  the  oil  industry,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
the  Standard  Oil  pays  the  same  wages  everywhere.  You  talk  about 
the  price  of  gasoline;  we  are  not  taking  the  price  of  gasoline;  we  are 
taking  the  wages  paid  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  it  goes  into  the  cost  of  living.  That  is  the 
only  thing  you  are  investigating  here  with  these  additional  22  men. 

Mr.  Stewart.  These  additional  11  men  would  do  all  the  different 
kinds  of  work  the  bureau  does,  if  we  get  them.  But  we  are  talking 
about  two  different  things;  we  are  talking  about  the  wages  of  men 
and  you  are  talking  about  the  retail  prices. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  These  men  work  on  both  of  them,  do  they  not; 
this  whole  organization  has  to  do  with  both  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  rates  of  wages? 
Even  if  you  get  the  relation  between  total  wages  and  prices  it  would 
not  give  you  wage  rates. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  think  the  retail  price  of  a  thing  has  something  to 
do  with  the  wages  paid  in  industry  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  would  be  very  much  harder  to  find  what  that 
relative  was  than  to  find  what  the  wages  are;  we  can  get  the  wages 
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much  quicker  than  we  can  get  the  relation  between  retail  price  and 
rates  ot  wages. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  And  when  people  want  to  know  the  relation  between 
wages  and  retail  prices,  we  get  Doth. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  only  pomt  I  am  attemptmg  to  make  here  is 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  whicn  this  expansion  should  go.  It  is  just 
like  getting  a  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  coast  line;  I  think  we  could  open 
up  the  Treasury  and  they  would  survey  everything  and  mark  every 
stone,  and  we  aare  not  do  that.  Now  the  question  here  is  how  wide 
we  ought  to  make  this  scope;  what  is  a  reasonable  limit  for  getting 
this  data  you  folks  are  trying  to  get  at  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  simply  trying  to  meet  the  demand  u[X)n  us 
for  wages.  For  instance,  there  is  not  a  day  that  we  do  not  get  scores 
of  inquiries  about  wages  in  the  automobile  industry.  Certainly  we 
ought  to  know  what  the  automobile  industry  pays.  We  do  not  mow. 
What  is  the  labor  paid  in  the  brickyard,  in  the  manufacture  of  brick! 
We  do  not  know.     We  took  that  in  1919  and  had  to  drop  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  many  automobile  inquiries  do  you  send  out 
to  determine  the  wages  in  the  automobile  industry  ?  I  would  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  the  wage^  of  the 
Franklin  the  same  that  you  woulcl  of  the  Ford,  by  any  manner  of 
means. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  true.  Now,  how  far  do  you  have  to  go  to 
get  the  standard  wages  of  the  automobile  industry  ?  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Outside  of  Detroit,  there  is  no  centralized  automobile 
industry. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Exactly;  of  course  there  is  not.  And  when  you 
get  the  standard  in  Detroit,  you  have  fixed  the  whole  thing  so  far  as 
the  automobile  industry  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Oh,  yes.  But  a  man  who  can  not  get  a  job  in  De- 
troit is  entitled  to  know  what  the  wages  are  in  the  Franklin  shop,  for 
instance.  Now,  here  is  a  list  of  things  that  we  have  taken  and  that 
we  ought  to  take,  that  we  have  had  to  drop. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  This  covers  automobiles,  brick,  cars,  men^s  and 
women's  clothing,  foundries,  furniture,  glass,  hosiery,  and  imder- 
wear;  paper  and  pulp,  pottery,  silk,  and  typewriters.  Now,  those  are 
the  industries  that  we  did  investigate,  that  we  have  had  to  drop. 
And  I  submit  that  is  not  expansion  and  that  we  are  not  asking  for 
any  expansion  or  increase,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  we  are 
simply  asking  for  at  least  a  partial  restoration,  if  we  can  not  get  a 
total  restoration  of  what  we  had  in  1920. 

Mr.  HuTcinNSON.  I  notice  on  page  173,  you  say  ^'purchase  of 
reports.''  How  much  is  that;  how  far  do  you  go  with  tnat?  That 
does  not  look  very  good  in  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Stewart.  WTiat  we  mean  there  is,  for  instance,  some  man  or 
group  of  men  have  made  an  investigation  of  a  thing  along  our  line, 
and  it  is  good  stuff,  it  is  good  work,  and  we  take  advantage  of  that. 

Mr.  HuTcinNSON.  How  far  does  that  go?  Can  you  tell  us  how 
much  you  have  spent  for  the  purchase  of  reports  out  of  your  appro- 
priation? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  Since  July.  1,  1921,  we  have  purchased  $700  of  such 
material.    Last  year  it  was  $1,125. 

Mr.  Oliver.  1ji  this  connection,  suppose  the  principle  of  *' Ameri- 
can valuation''  thould  be  adopted  in  tne  tariff  bul,  and  the  President 
was  given  authority  to  make  changes  from  time  to  time :  The  infor- 
mation which  you  are  collecting,  and  which  you  are  asking  to  collect, 
might  be  of  very  vital  importance,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  seems  to  me  so.     It  will  give  a  line  on  whole 

E rices  which  will  after  all  have  to  be  taken  as  general  basis  for  estab- 
shing  tariff  valuations  if  that  phase  of  the  bill  is  passed.  Our 
wholesale  price  index  is  the  most  practical  guide  in  that  event.  The 
Tariff  Board  uses  our  index. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  suggested  changes  in  the  tariff  bill  as  proposed 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  information  for  which  you  are  here 
asKing  an  appropriation  to  collect,  and  which  you  state  an  existing 
department  of  the  Government  has  utilized  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes.  We  have  continuous  records  on  most  of 
these  things  back  to  1890. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Mr.  Stewart,  do  I  understand  that  there  is  no 
other  department  of  the  Government  securing  the  information  from 
these  various  manufacturers  you  have  just  enumerated,  these  various 
industries;  there  is  no  other  bureau  of  the  Government  securing  from 
those  industries  the  information  regarding  wages  paid  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  wages  paid  and  hours  of  work,  no.  But  the 
lump  wages,  for  instance,  the  census  might  ask  for  the  total  wages 
paid.     That  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  not  interested  in  that.  I  want  to  know  the 
real  rates  of  wages  the  men  and  women  get  everj  day. 

Mr.  Stewart.  No  ;  rates  of  wages  by  occupations  and  the  number 
of  days  a  worker  sets  a  chance  to  work  in  a  given  period,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.     Nobody  else  is  doing  that,  and  never  has  done  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  important.  Have  you 
anvthing  further  to  say  on  this  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  ask  right  there:  How -often  do  you 
get  from  the  manufacturer  how  many  days  a  man  has  worked  and 
the  wage  he  gets  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  wage  investigations  of  an  industry  we  make  it 
once  every  year,  if  we  can;  if  we  can  not,  we  make  it  once  every  two 
years.  We  take  a  pay-roll  period.  That  may  be  a  week;  it  may  be 
two  weeks;  it  may  oe  a  month.  If  it  is  for  a  week,  we  try  to  com- 
pare with  it  several  other  pay  rolls  at  different  times  of  the  year,  but 
we  only  have  an  office  force  sufficient  to  tabulate  about  one  pay  roll 
for  eacn  concern. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  we  never  had  but  135  people  on  the  statu- 
tory roll,  and  Uiey  cut  off  22  of  those. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understand  your  position;  that  is  the  reason 
I  asked  you  how  often  you  do  it.  You  say  once  a  year  and  some- 
times once  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Stewart.  (5nce  a  year,  if  we  can.  Under  present  conditions, 
with  the  rapid  changes  in  wage  rates  and  constant  pressure  to  lengthen 
hours  of  work,  the  record  in  each  industry  we  take  ought  to  be  taken 
yearly*  but  these  11  men,  nor  twice  that  number,  would  not  enable 
us  to  do  that  in  all  industries.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  say  about  our 
wages,  the  advantage  of  our  wages  over  wages  taken  in  any  other 
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country  in  the  same  way  is  that  we  keep  the  same  plant  right  straight 
along  year  after  year,  unless,  of  course,  a  plant  goes  out  of  business. 
Then  we  try  to  find  a  corresponding  plant  in  the  same  general  locality 
which  is  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  So  that  we  have  a  continu- 
ous record. 

Now,  on  that  per  diem 

PER  DIEM  IN   LIEU  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  hear  you  briefly  on  that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  miscellaneous  fund,  of  course,  is  our  working 
capital.  It  is  out  of  that  we  pay  the  railroad  fares  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  and  so  on.  It  used  to  be  that  that  field  work 
was  considered  a  nice  thing;  people  wanted  to  go  into  the  field.  I 
suppose  they  saved  some  money  on  $3  a  day  they  used  to  get  as 
subsistence.  Now,  when  it  costs  them  $6  a  day  and  they  get  $4,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  get  men  to  go  into  the  field.  It  in  effect  penalizes 
our  best  employees;  the  ones  we  can  send  to  the  field.  But  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  use  to  discuss  any  increase  in  per  diem. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  discuss  this  item:  ''The  total  expenditure 
for  such  temporary  clerical  assistance  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
not  to  exceed  $6,000.''     What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  means  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  times 
when  the  office  work  gets  behind  and  can  not  be  done  with  our 
regular  office  force.  This  gives  us  permission  to  employ  from  the 
Civil  Service  record  temporarily  such  additional  clerical  help  as  we 
need,  not  to  exceed  86,000.  ft  is  simply  a  permission  to  use  that 
much  of  our  lump-sum  appropriation  for  temporary  clerk  hire  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  your  people  are  all  imder  the  civil  service,  I 
imderstand  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  they  are  all  under  the  civil  service;  this  clause 
gives  us  the  authority  to  employ,  temporarily,  for  a  period  of  not 
exceeding  six  months  for  any  one  person,  at  $100  a  month,  if  we  can 
find  people  to  do  this  work,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  limits 
us  to  $6,000  to  be  so  spent.  Sometimes  that  is  a  hardship  on  the 
bureau  and  sometimes  we  do  not  spend  it  aU  for  that  puri>ose.  It  is 
a  permission  to  meet  clerical  emergencies  within  a  limit. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  balance  now? 

Mr.  Stewart.  About  half  used  this  year  so  far,  but,  of  course,  if 
it  is  not  used  for  that,  it  is  used  to  do  more  field  work. 

PERIODICALS,  newspapers,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  *'  For  periodicals,  newspapers,  documents,"  etc.,  $300. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  believe  that  was  not  increased.  I  regret  that  it 
was  not  increased,  because  the  price  of  paper  has  gone  up  to  the  point 
where  it  is  not  enough. 
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Thursday,  February  9,  1922. 

BUKEAU  OF  IMMIGRATION.      , 

STATEMEHTS  OF  MB.  W.  W.  HUSBAND,  COMMISSIOH EB  GEN- 
EBAL  OF  IMMIGBATION,  AND  MB.  -W.  H.  WAGH EB,  SPECIAL 
IMMIGBAHT  IHSPECTOB. 

DUTIES   AND   ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  next  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
Before  we  take  up  the  various  items  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Husband,  we 
would  like  to  have  you  make  a  general  statement  covering  the  whole 
situation  of  the  bureau's  activities.  Of  course,  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  you  to  go  into  details  at  this  time  about  the  items  which  we  will 
take  up  later,  but  give  us,  in  a  general  way,  what  your  bureau  is 
doing? 

EXAMINATION   OP  SEAMEN. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  is  concerned,  under  the 
immigration  law,  with  two  principal  fimctions,  one  the  adnussion 
into  tne  United  States  of  aliens  under  the  law;  the  other,  the  removal 
from  the  United  States  of  those  aliens  who  have  entered  in  violation 
of  law  or  who  become  subject  to  deportation,  for  soihe  reason,  after 
entry.  I  said  *^  two,'*  I  will  add  anotner  to  that,  which  is  more  recent. 
Under  the  seaman's  act,  the  so-called  La  Follette  Seaman's  Act,  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  is  charged  with  the  examination  of  every 
seaman  coming  to  the  United  States.  Last  year  about  1,100,000 
examinations  were  made  under  the  seaman's  law. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Can  you  state  right  there,  briefly,  the  nature  of  that 
examination  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  Public  Health  Service  makes  a  physical 
examination  of  the  seamen  and  we  are  obliged  to  hold  such  as  are 
found  to  be  afflicted  with  certain  diseases.  Immigration  inspectors 
then  make  an  examination  to  see  that  the  crew  lists  on  which  seamen 
appear  are  duly  visaed,  and  that  they  possess  the  credentials  of  a 
seaman,  which  we  issue  in  the  form  oi  a  so-called  seaman's  card. 
In  the  case  of  a  seaman  coming  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time, 
or  a  seaman  who  has  lost  his  card,  he  must  be  supplied  with  another 
one.  Then  it  is  the  function  of  the  bureau  to  determine  whether  he 
is  a  seaman  in  fact,  or  whether  he  is  some  one  coming  under  the  guise 
of  a  seaman  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  UnitedStates.  That  is 
particularlv  important  just  now  because  of  the  rather  radical  re- 
striction 01  immigration  that  is  taking  place.  But  that,  I  might  say, 
is  quite  futile  because  under  the  seaman's  law  if  he  is  signed  on  the 
papers  of  the  ship  and  the  crew  list  is  duly  vis6ed,  we  are  obliged  to 
treat  him  as  a  seaman  and  to  give  him  shore  leave.  He  may  remain 
ashore  if  he  so  chooses,  and  unless  we  afterwards  find  him  and  prove 
that  he  did  come  in  unlawfully,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
about  it. 

I  wonder  if  that  answers  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Husband,  he  has  a  right  to  change  his  mind 
after  60  days,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  He  may  come  in  for  60  days  without  in  any  way 
violating  the  immigration  law.  if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  resluppirg^ 
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foreign.     He  would  have  60  days  in  which  to  reship,  but  at  the  end 
of  those  60  days  he  might  be  a  long  way  from  the  seashore. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  there  any  limitation  of  the  number  being  admitted 
in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir;  every  seaman  who  comes,  who  is  in  good 
health,  who  is  not  mandatorily  held  because  of  disease,  may  have 
shore  leave  when  he  has  secured  from  us  a  seaman's  card. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Suppose  you  should  find  that  the  personnel  of  a  ship 
was  rather  large,  in  fact  so  large  as  to  excite  suspicion,  would  that  be 
a  justifiable  ground  for  denying  the  privileges  to  the  seaman  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  ought  to  be,  but  under  the  law  w^e  can  not  do  it, 
because  we  can  not  regulate  the  size  of  the  crew  of  the  ship.  I  may 
say,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  we  are  now  trying  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  see  if,  under  the  immigration  law,  the 
navigation  law,  and  the  seaman's  law,  we  can  not  devise  some  com- 
bination to  require  steamships  to  take  away  with  them  the  same  size 
crew  they  brought.  It  is  believed  if  that  can  be  done  (and  I  am  very 
much  afraid  it  can  not  be  done  under  any  existing  law) ,  it  would  mean 
that  a  steamship  recruiting  a  crew  in  the  United  States^  where  seamen^s 
wages  are  generally  much  hifrhtrr  than  elsewhere  in  the  world,  would 
see  to  it  that  they  did  not  bring  to  the  United  States  an  excess  crew 
at  any  time.  Xhat  is  the  hope,  that  it  would  work  in  that  way,  but, 
as  I  have  said,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  have  any  law  at  present 
by  which  we  could  hold  a  ship  until  it  recruited  its  crew  up  to  the 
maximum  of  the  crew  it  brougnt  in. 

Mr.  Oliver.  There  has  been  so  much  complaint,  both  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  in  the  newspapers,  that  tne  steamship  companies 
were  not  cooperating  with  the  officials  here  in  trying  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  oi  the  existing  law,  that  I  wondered  whether  you  had 
observed  rather  imusually  large  crews  for  some  vessels. 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  I  can  not  say  that  we  have;  but  ships  frequently 
go  out  with  a  smaller  crew  than  they  bring  in.  As  to  excess  crews  it 
IS  claimed,  in  some  cases,  that  more  seamen  are  needed  on  the  inward 
than  on  the  outward  voyage.  But  that  does  not  change  the  matter; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  ships  ought  to  take  out  the  same  crew  they 
bring  in,  or  a  crew  equal  in  size  to  the  one  vnth  which  they  come. 

Mr.  OiJVER.  Have  you  any  statistics  by  which  you  could  give  us 
the  difference  between  the  outgoing  crews  and  the  incoming  crews 
(just  the  total  figures)  for  6  months  or  12  months? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  I  can  send  to  you  the 
number  of  seamen  who  have  deserted. 

Deserting  alien  aeameUy  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  by  ports. 

New  Orleans,  La 1, 406 

Galveston,  Tex 1, 286 


New  York 8,149 

Boston,  Mass 779 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1,388 

Baltimore,  Md 1,794 

Portland,  Me 121 

Norfolk,  Va 4, 234 

Savannah,  Ga 202 

Miami,  Fla 3 

Key  West,  Fla 37 

Charleston,  S.  C 197 

Jacksonxille.  Fla 87 

Brunswick,  Ga 15 

Tampa,  Fla 196 

Penaacola,  Fla 129 

Mobile,  Ala 165 


Port  Arthur. 

Gulfport,  Miss 

Pascagoula,  Miss 

Fernandina.  Fla 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Portland,  Or^ 

Seattle,  Wash 

Mexican  border  seaporta. 

Alaska 

San  Juan,  P.  R... 


493 
SS 
21 
58 
842 
90 
28 
14 
2 
15 


Total 21,839 
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Deserting  alien  seamen,  from  July  1  to  Dec,  31 ,  1921,  by  ports. 


New  York 1,400 

Boston 174 

Philadelphia 74 

Baltimore 66 

Portland,  Me 6 

Norfolk 357 

New  Orleans 194 

Galveston 115 

San  Francisco 299 

Seattle 92 


Alaska 1 

SanPedro,  Calif 16 

Tampa 5 

Porto  Rico 3 

Miami 1 

Key  West 1 

Savannah 16 

Mobile 3 


Total 2,823 

DESERTING   CHINESE   SEAMEN. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Suppose  you  read  over  that  question  and  supply 
whatever  information  you  find  that  you  thinlc  might  be  valuaole 
to  us. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  We  are  trying  to 
check  the  desertion  of  Chinese  seamen  through  a  revival  of  the  old 
custom  of  bonding  Chinese  seamen  for  shore  leave.  It  was  thought 
probable  that  that  safeguard  was  wiped  out  by  the  seaman's  act,  and 
it  may  be  that  it  was;  but  some  two  or  three  months  ago  we  revived 
the  bonding  system,  so  far  as  Chinese  seamen  are  concerned,  and  as  a 
rule  they  get  shore  leave  now  only  when  a  bond  of  $500  is  given. 
Up  to  two  or  three  weeks  ago  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $56,000  had  been 
forfeited;  but  that  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Chinamen 
stayed  in  the  United  States;  it  simply  meant  that  evidence  was  not 
produced  to  show  that  they  had  gone  out  of  the  country  within  the 
60  days  allowed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  He  is  still  subject  to  arrest  at  any  time,  if  you  find 
him,  and  deportation  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  ves  indeed;  that  does  not  help  his  status  at 
all;  if  we  find  him  in  the  United  States  he  can  be  deported. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  simply  a  method  of  protection  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  a  matter  of  protection,  and  the  same  rule,  it 
is  thought,  ought  to  apply  to  seamen  from  other  countries,  immi^a- 
tion  from  which  is  pronibited;  it  ought  to  apply  to  the  East  Indians 
and  other  eastern  peoples  who  are  not  admissible  under  the  Immigra- 
tion Law;  but  it  does  not  and  we  have  no  peg  or  hook  to  hang  a  bond 
on,  in  the  case  of  those  peoples,  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  Chinese 
under  the  Chinese  exclusion  law. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  all  very  interesting,  Mr.  Husband,  because 
that  will  be  valuable  to  the  legislative  committee  to  know. 

Mr.  Husband.  For  example,  in  December,  1920,  43  East  Indian 
seamen  deserted  a  ship  in  New  York  and  went  to  a  town  in  Connecti- 
cut. Unemployment,  of  course,  was  prevalent  there  as  it  was  every- 
where at  the  time;  people  were  walking  the  streets  looking  for  work. 
Forty-one  of  those  men  immediately  foimd  work  in  a  foimdry;  the 
other  two  set  up  the  usual  boarding  house,  as  is  customary  with  people 
from  that  part  of  the  world,  and  they  went  along  merrily  for  about 
three  months  imtil  in  some  way  we  found  where  they  were.  They 
were  arrested  on  warrants  and  deported  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

A  OToup  of  Arabians — I  think  there  were  about  125 — deserted  at 
New  York  and  went  into  Pennsylvania.     Some  of  them  got  work  for 
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a  little  while,  but  eventually  all  were  without  employment,  and  they 
have  been  living  under,  very  distressing  conditions.  I  have  a  picture 
now  of  one  of  them  who  has  contracted  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  a  hor- 
rible sight.  They  have  scattered  out  in  the  communities  until  I  think 
the  last  report  stated  there  are  now  about  34  in  the  original  (juarters. 
They  are  deportable,  but  the  difficulty  is,  if  we  were  to  go  mto  the 
business  of  searching  for  and  deporting  deserting  seamen  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  expense  and  the  money  that  is  available  for  necessary 
deportations  in  canying  out  the  terms  of  the  immigration  law  would 
soon  be  exhausted.  The  vessels  that  bring  them  should  be  compelled 
to  take  them  back. 

Mr.  Oliver.  These  men  all  came  over  as  seamen  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  They  all  came  over  as  seamen.  After  seeing  the 
picture  of  that  fellow  who  had  tuberculosis,  we  are  attempting  to  find 
some  means  of  getting  the  entire  group  out  of  the  coimtrv.  I  do  not 
.  know  whether  that  will  work  out  or  not;  but  they  ought  to  be  de- 
ported. 

Mr.  Oliver.  My  information  is  that  the  Shipping  Board  are  per- 
mitted to  take  15  on  their  cargo  ships  and  at  very  low  cost. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  they  can  and  they  have  done  it — ^not  deserting 
seamen  but  stranded  seamen,  I  think,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
number  of  this  class  is  considerably  decreased. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  any  new  legislation  in  prospect  to  cover 
this  situation,  so  that  we  are  not  goin^  to  have  this  class  of  people 
coming  in  here  and  imposing  upon  our  humanity  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question,  for  you  come  in 
contact  with  the  inherent  rights  of  the  seaman  in  a  foreign  port.  It 
is  something,  of  course,  that  has  been  talked  of  for  years  and  years. 
The  situation  happens  to  be  worse  just  now  because  so  many  ships 
have  discharged  tneir  crews  in  a  United  States  port  and  laid  up. 
Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the  present  very  restrictive  immi^ation 
law:  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  European  countries  can 
send  no  more  immigrants  until  July  1  has  made  those  who  are 
anxious  to  come  take  every  possible  means  of  getting  m,  and  coming 
in  the  guise  of  seamen  and  deserting  is  one  of  the  methods  adopted. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  do  not  blame  them. 

Mr.  Husband.  And  it  is  a  very  difficult  question.  Things  can  be 
improved,  perhaps,  but  illegal  immigration  by  this  means  can  not  be 
prevented  without  additional  legislation. 

We  have  in  New  York  and  vicinity  perhaps  2,000  Chinese  seamen; 
not  deserting  seamen,  but  stranded  Chinese  seamen.  Some  reports 
have  put  it  at  5,000,  but  we  have  kept  in  as  close  touch  with  the 
situation  as  is  possible,  and  the  last  report  which  came  m  a  few  days 
ago  placed  the  number  at  about  2,000.  It  would  cost  fully  $200 
each  to  deport  those  people  to  China  at  the  lowast  rate.  That  would 
mean  $400,000,  and  tnat  is  more  than  is  available  for  all  deportations 
for  the  year.  The  Shipping  Board  has  tentatively  agreed  that  if  we 
will  transport  these  seamen  to  Seattle  they  will  take  them  to  China 
at  cost  of  subsistence,  which  would  probably  mean  about  $20  each; 
but  we  can  not  spare  the  money  to  take  them  to  Seattle  even. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Within  what  time  has  this  number  accumulated? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  Chinamen  in  New  York  are  an  accumulation  of 
six  months  to  a  year — since  shipping  began  to  go  down.     Now,  they 
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do  not  want  to  stay;  these  Chinamen  have  no  work;  their  friends  are 
feeding  them,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  undoubtedly  would  go 
back  as  seamen  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  are  seamen,  anyway. 

Mr.  Husband.  They  are  seamen,  an^^way. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  with  the  restoration  of  the  shipping  business 
they  will  gradually  work  out  in  the  seaports. 

Mr.  Husband.  I'hey  will  gradually  go,  but  the  situation  is  still  a 
serious  one. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  think  we  ought  to  carry  our  share. 

Mr.  Husband.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  carry  pur  share,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing. 

activities  in  connection  with  passports. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  like  you  to  say  something  about  the  pass- 
port situation  and  the  visaing  of  passports.  I  think  that  is  a  matter 
which  would  be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  Congress.  Just 
yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from  somebody  wanting  me  to  take  up  the 
question  with  the  consul  and  have  the  passport  for  some  certain 
person  vis6ed  on  the  other  side;  although  the  quota  is  exceeded,  you 
see  they  gain  some  preference  in  the  way  of  coming  in  at  a  later 
period.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that,  because  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  every  man  is  deeply  interested  in  just  what  the  pro- 
cedure is. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  The  passport  and 
visaing  requirement  is  not  an  immigration  requirement,  but  results 
from  a  war-time  law,  which  our  service  enforces  at  ports  and  places  of 
arrival.  Aliens  coming  from  countries  which  are  within  the  operation 
of  the  passport  law  are  not  admissible  unless  they  present  passports 
duljr  vis6ed  by  American  consular  officers.  As  I  nave  already  ex- 
plamed,  the  vis6  is  also  required  on  crew  lists  of  alien  seamen. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Who  places  the  vis6  on  the  crew  lists  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  consuls  at  foreign  ports.  When  the  quota 
law  went  into  effect,  on  June  3,  there  were  a  large  number  of  out- 
standing visfe  in  Europe  which  were  good  for  one  year  from  date 
of  issue,  so  that  it  was  futile  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  volume  of 
immigration  through  limiting  the  number  of  vis^s.  The  State 
Department,  however,  did  stop  visaing  passports  when  the  quota 
of  a  country  for  the  year  was  exhausted,  and  without  a  vis6  of  course 
an  alien  can  not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

The  case  to  which  you  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  undoubtedly  of 
this  nature.     It  may  be  estimated  that  500,000  or  possibly  a  million 

teople  who  want  to  come  to  the  United  States  are  now  oeing  held 
ack  by  the  quota  law,  and  the  pressure  for  the  first  step,  as  you 
express  it,  the  vis^,  is  very,  very  strong. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Where  is  the  worst  congested  condition  so  far  as 
the  vis6  condition  is  concerned — Warsaw  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  Warsaw  probably  is  the  worst,  or  at  least  it 
has  been,  for  the  Polish  quota  is  now  exhausted  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Does  the  State  Department  require  the  consuls  to 
keep  the  number  of  vis6s  so  that  they  will  know  when  the  quota  has 
been  exceeded  from  the  different  countries  ? 
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Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  yes;  that  system  is  workmg  out  very  well  now. 
We  furnish  daily  statements  and  weekly  statements  to  the  State 
Department,  and  when  the  quota  of  any  country  is  in  danger  of  being 
exceeded,  the  consular  officers  there  are  immediately  notified. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Prima  facie,  the  figure  actually  in  the  oflBce  of  the 
consul  himself  would  determine  the  limit  of  the  vis^s,  would  it  not  i 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  other  words,  he  can  not  expand  that  list  until  he 
has  definitely  ascertained  that  the  parties  wno  had  obtained  vis& 
had  recently  died  or  would  be  prevented  from  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No.  , 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  terminating  period  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  June  30. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  all  the  passports  they  vis6  on  the  other  side  ter- 
minate on  Jime  30,  do  they,  or  ao  they  extend  them  over  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  my  understanding  that  no  vis^s  are  now  being 
issued  in  countries  where  the  quota  is  exhausted  which  would  be 
available  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  And  they  are  only  good  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Husband.  Visfe  are  only  good  for  a  vear,  and  as  practically 
all  that  have  been  issued  will  have  been  used  or  will  have  expired,  it 
would  seem  possible  to  start  with  a  clean  slate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Then  it  ought  to  be  comparatively  easy  to  regulate 
the  number  who  are  allowed  to  come  by  tne  number  of  vis&  issued, 
and  thus  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  we  have  had  with 
people  coming  in  excess  of  ciuotas.  In  other  words,  such  a  plan  would 
regulate  numoers  practically  at  the  source. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  A  lot  of  the  people  who  have  th^  vis6  issued  now 
will  wait  until  June  30  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  They  do  not  get  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  do  not  get  them? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  they  do  not  get  them;  they  aie  not  issuing 
vis^s  for  next  year,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  one  is  issued  in  August;  that  would  be 
after  June  30 

Mr.  Husband.  That  would  be  after  June  36. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Would  they  be  in  line,  then? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  so  far  as  the  vis6  is  concerned  thev  would;  but 
the  vis6  that  is  issued  in  August  and  won't  be  used  before  June  is  a 
very  rare  thing. 

aliens   gaining    entrance   into    united   states   through    MEXICO 
and   CANADIAN   BORDERS   AND  FLORIDA   COAST. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  any  fund  for  searching  out  those  who  have 
come  into  this  country  in  violation  of  the  immigration  law  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Not  except  in  the  regular  way.  We  have  no  special 
fund  for  making  a  canvass. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  rather  inferred  that  from  what  you  stated  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  this  work  is  now  done  under  the  regular  ap- 
propriations. There  is  an  item  here  intended  to  cover  speciiJ  work 
m  tnat  regard. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  Do  vou  find  there  is  sufficient  public  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  law  is  enforced  for  people  to  suggest  to  your  bureau  from 
time  to  time  that  parties  have  come  in  in  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  we  get  more  or  less  information  in  that  way; 
and  then  a  great  part  of  the  deportations  are  those  who  get  into  insti- 
tutions of  some  sort — jails,  insane  asylums,  charitable  institutions — 
or  otherwise  become  a  public  charge  of  the  States  and  the  cities.  We 
have  arrangements  imder  which  the  bureau  is  notified  of  such  cases, 
and  State  authorities  usually  are  anxious  to  furnish  the  information 
because,  naturally,  they  want  to  get  rid  of  their  burdens. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  are  the  most  common  avenues  you  are  led  to 
believe  they  are  liable  to  take  in  coming  in  in  violation  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  the  conamon  avenues  are  the  seamen,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders;  and  the  Florida 
coast,  just  ^low,  is  important,  because*  Cuba  is  the  gathering  ground 
for  inadmissible  ahens. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  you  in  need  of  additional  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  those  borders,  or  do  you  provide  guards  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  have  some  more  or  less  radical  ideas  about 
guarding  our  borders.  There  are  on  the  Mexican  border,  for  ex- 
ample, Four  major  services  of  the  Government  which  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  protection  of  the  border.  The  Customs  Service,  of 
course,  for  one  purpose,  prohibition  enforcement  for  another,  and 
the  Agricultural  Department,  because  of  the  introduction  of  plant 
diseases,  and  ours  because  of  the  introduction  of  aliens  in  violation 
of  the  law.  There  are  four  services  which  are  interested  in  guarding 
that  border,  and  each  one  is  trving  to  guard  it  in  its  own  way.  There 
is  cooperation,  of  course,  but  I  have  talked  with  our  men  on  the  border 
and  our  supervising  inspector  who  has  been  there  for  years  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  with  the  money  that  is  spent  now  in  guarding 
the  Mexican  border  a  single  or  carefully  coordinate  agency  could 
make  it  practically  tight. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Because  there  is  no  proper  coordination  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  If  there  were  a  border  guard,  let  us  say,  whose 
business  it  was  to  apprehend  people  coming  across  the  border,  for 
whatever  illegal  purpose  they  might  come,  and  then  turning  suspected 
violators  of  the  mmiigration  law  over  to  us;  violators  of  tne  customs 
laws  to  the  Customs  Service,  and  so  on,  that  I  believe  would  be  an 
ideal  system.  In  other  words  do  not  make  policemen  out  of  our 
people;  have  one  united  police  force.  That  is  my  opinion  of  the  way 
to  handle  the  border  situation.  Our  service  could  be  improved,  of 
course,  by  putting  on  more  men;  but  whether  it  is  worth  while  or  not 
I  do  not  know.  We  have  picked  up,  in  six  months,  on  the  Mexican 
border  somewhat  more  than  2,000  people  and  turned  them  back. 
How  many  got  by  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  thought  from  your  statement  that  probably  the 
sifting  in  over  the  Mexican  border  was  larger  than  the  sifting  in  from 
anv  other  source. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  Canadian  border  is  longer,  of  course,  but  pre- 
sumably there  are  more  illegal  entries  from  Mexico.  But  in  any 
event  1  think  the  number  is  not  large;  it  is  not  going  to  overwhelm 
the  country,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  some  do  get  by;  there  is 
no  question  about  that. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  Has  not  Canada  some  restriction  on  immigration  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Canada  has  restrictions  on  immigration  very  similar 
to  our  own. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  should  think  that  would  furnish  you  some  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Husband.  It  affords  a  great  deal  of  protection,  except  as  to 
numbers.  A  person  admitted  to  Canada,  except  for  the  single  cause 
of  illiteracy,  would  ordinarily  be  admissible  to  the  United  States;  so 
that  we  lose  nothing  in  that  respect  until  the  quota  law  comes  in  and 
we  begin  to  restrict  numbers  and  Canada  does  not.  There  is  where 
the  important  leak  will  come  over  the  Canadian  border.  It  is  not 
very  serious  as  yet,  however.  A  good  many  people  are  alarmed  over 
it,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  undue  cause  for  alarm. 

Mr.  OuvER.  You  read  a  lot  about  it  in  the  newspaper  reports;  I 
suppose  that  is  highly  colored  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  now  your  first  paragraph  on  page  175, 
for  salaries.  I  note  you  are  asking  for  $74,200,  which  is  afao  the 
current  law;  there  are  no  changes  there? 

Mr.  Husband.  This  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Husband.  There  are  no  changes  asked  for  in  the  estimate. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION   LAWS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  *' Regulating  immigration."  In 
1922  you  had  $3,000,000,  and  for  1923  you  are  asking  for  $4,055,632. 
I  think  it  would  be  interesting,  Mr.  Husband,  if  you  would  go  into 
some  detail  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  large  increase. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  am  responsible  for  the  estimate  for  1923,  but  not 
for  1922.  With  regard  to  the  item  of  $4,055,632,  if  it  would  simplify 
the  matter,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been  over  the  estimates  again  and 
have  reduced  them  by  $457,068,  and  there  is  a  further  reduction  in 
the  Elhs  Island  estimates  which  I  will  come  to  later. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  reduces  that  item  to  $3,598,564. 

Mr.  Husband.  And  add  to  that  another  reduction  of  $75,000  on 
Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  reduces  the  estimate  for  1923  to  $3,523,564. 
Well,  that  is  a  very  substantial  decrease  and  we  thank  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  explain  why  the  estimates  may  be  reduced. 
When  these  estimates  were  made,  it  was  impossible  to  forecast  what 
immigration  in  1923  would  be,  as  the  quota  law  expires  on  Jime  30. 
The  present  indications  are  that  the  laws  will  be  continued  along 
substantially  the  same  lines.  That  being  the  case,  it  seemed  unfair 
to  come  here  and  ask  for  money  on  any  other  basis. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  you  might  tell  us  just  what  this  increase 
covers.  The  increase  as  it  stands  now,  over  your  current  appro- 
priation, is  $523,564. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  the  current  appropriation  that  was  made  last 
year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  have  a  deficiency  ? 
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Mr.  Husband.  We  had  a  deficiency  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  not  shown  here.  Well,  you  are  not  very  far 
away  from  your  estimates,  then,  for  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  only  requires  an  explanation,  then,  of  $291,938. 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  that  is  all  taken  up  and  more  in  the  item  of 
$305,632  for  the  deportation  of  undesirable  aliens  unlawfully  in  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Davis  became  very  much  concerned  about  the  number 
of  presumably  deportable  aliens  now,  and  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
Umted  States.  They  are  here;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
He  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  $500,000,  as  a  special  appro- 
priation for  deportation  work,  but  the  amount  becomes  $305,632 
Decause  of  a  horizontal  reduction  of  estimates  that  was  made  later. 

DEPORTATION   OP   UNDESIRABLE   AUENS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  note  that  one  of  the  large  items  is  the  item  of 
deportation,  and  the  thought  occurs  to  me  that  since  these  people  are 
virtually  prisoners,  why  would  it  not  be  proper  for  an  Army  transport 
to  carry  them  back  ?  I  am  led  to  suggest  that  for  this  reason :  The 
hearing  before  another  branch  of  the  Appropriation  Committee,  a  few 
days  ago,  disclosed  that  the  Shipping  Board  quoted  what  they  said 
was  a  low  cost  figure  on  bringing  back  troops  from  Germany,  and  the 
estimate  that  they  gave  was  something  over  $700,000.  The  Army 
Transport  Service  claims  that  they  took  into  accoimt  every  dollar 
of  expense  and  they  brought  back  those  same  troops  for  something 
like  $360,000.  Now,  if  a  saving  of  that  kind  is  apparent  in  a  recent 
oflFer,  since  these  parties  are  really  prisoners  ana  in  charge  of  the 
Government,  why  would  it  not  be  entirely  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  vessels  that  they  have  in  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  these  people  who  are  here,  if  a  saving  can  be  effected  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  difficulty  would  be  this,  Mr.  Oliver — they  are 
not  prisoners.  They  are  scattered  all  through  the  country.  A 
Government  transport,  the  Bufordy  was  used  to  take  a  party  of 
so-called  Reds  back  to  Russia.  That  was  possible  because  tnere  was 
a  considerable  group  of  aliens  going  to  a  common  destination. 
Ordinarily,  deportees  are  gathered  from  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
There  are  no  big  groups  until  the  individuals  are  rounded  up  and 
brought  to  some  port.  Sometimes  as  many  as  200  are  brought  to 
New  York  at  one  time,  but  ordinarily  these  are  deported  to  widely 
separated  foreign  ports,  so  that  deportation  in  a  single  ship  is  hardly 
practicable. 

Mr.  Oliver.  When  3:ou  are  gathering  these  up  and  holding  them 
preparing  to  deport  them,  where  do  you  keep  them  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  make  arrangements  for  their  deportation,  if  it 
is  possible,  before  they  are  brought  to  the  port;  that  is,  when  we  pick 
up  a  man  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  or  St.  Louis,  we  know  when 
we  start  with  him  that  we  are  not  going  to  detain  him  very  long  at 
New  York. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  point  I  am  anxious  to  develop  is  this :  When  you 
find  that  he  should  be  deported,  what  steps  are  then  taken  to  take 
him  in  charge  ? 
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Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  they  are  kept  at  Elhs  Island,  or  wherever  it 
may  be,  for  the  short  time  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  you  should  find  him  m  St.  Louis,  would  you  carry 
him  from  there  to  Ellis  Island  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  would,  when  the  monthly  train  comes  through. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  take  him  in  charge  when  you  first  find  him! 

Mr.  Husband.  Not  always.  A  great  many  of  them  are  out  on 
bond,  while  others  are  held  in  county  jails  or  other  institutions. 

Mr.  Oliver.  They  give  a  bond  that  they  must  be  surrendered  at  a 
certain  time  and  place  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  the  quota  last  year  by 
months  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  part  of  your  deficiency  of  $300,000  was  used  for 
the  deportation  service  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  would  have  been  obliged,  without  it,  to  have 
stopped  deportations.  I  do  not  mean  it  is  «3l  used  for  that;  it  won't 
be,  but  that  would  have  been  about  the  first  work  that  would  have 
been  stopped. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  was  the  total  expenditure  for  deportations  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  You  want  the  cost  of  the  deportations  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Before  you  leave  that  matter,  you  have  asked 
for  $300,000  here,  practically,  for  deportations.  What  is  the  item 
of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  also  includes  deportations.  I  explained  that 
this  item  of  $300,000  is  a  special  additional  appropriation  that  the 
Secretary  wanted  for  a  clean-up  campaign,  as  he  expressed  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  would  mean  $550,000  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  would  mean  a  little  more  than  $550,000  for 
the  two  items — transportation  and  deportations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Wliat  employees  would  you  have  under  this  and 
what  would  be  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Deportation  of  aliens  is  largely  immigrant  inspec- 
tors^ work,  and  the  average  salary  of  an  immigrant  inspector  is 
approximately  $1,800  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tnis  means  additional  employees,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No.  It  might  mean  the  reinstatement  of  some  who 
had  been  laid  off;  it  might  mean  the  reinstatement  of  old  employees 
for  a  year,  or  for  the  necessary  period. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  a  party  found  in 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  immigration  law  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  prisoner.  The  fact  that  you  take  an  appearance 
bond  from  him  would  seem  to  carry  the  inference  that  he  could  be. 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  he  can  be  detained  usually,  but  the  detention 
of  aliens  is  a  very  expensive  business. 

Mr.  Oliver.  So  really  under  the  immigration  law  the  United 
States  officials  have  the  right  to  take  charge  of  a  partv  who  is  herein 
violation  of  the  immigration  laws  for  the  purpose  of  deporting  him 
from  here  to  the  place  from  which  he  came  ? 
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Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  But  a  recent  court  decision  is  to  the  effect 
that  detention  for  more  than  four  months  is  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  within  that  period  of  time 
you  would  probably  be  able  to  assemble  a  good  number  if  the  viola- 
tions continue  on  the  same  scale  as  thev  have  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  Probably  in  tne  course  of  two  months,  say, 
or  three  months,  we  could  roimd  up  a  small  shipload  of  deserting 
and  stranded  seamen,  going  to  the  Near  East  and  India;  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  in  those  groups. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  This  whole  $3,000,000  would  be  available  for 
deportation,  or  any  amount  of  it  that  is  overplus  in  any  of  these  other 
allocations;  is  not  that  true? 

NUMBER   OF  DEPORTATIONS. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  Here  are  the  records  of  deportations:  In 
1910,  3,520;  m  1911,  3,310;  in  1912,  2,853;  m  1913,  3,626.  Then 
of  course,  the  war  came  on  and  upset  it,  but  beginning  in  1919  there 
were  3,003;  in  1920,  2,762,  and  in  1921,  4,517,  and  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  2,389,  indicating  it  would  nm  over  5,000  during 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Can  you  give  the  expense  incident  to  the  deportation 
of  that  number  for  tne  last  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  we  can;  certain  expenses.  It  is  so  mingled 
with  other  expenses,  you  see,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  it  is. 

Mr.  OovER.  You  would  keep  the  transjportation  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  keep  the  transportation  and  traveling  expenses 
and  we  can  estimate  the  cost  of  detention  at  immigration  stations. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Suppose  you  give  us  those  three  factors  when  you 
revise  your  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OuvER.  As  approximating  the  expense. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes. 

Transportation $163, 922. 68 

Travel  and  per  diem 31 ,  760. 00 

Detention  and  maintenance  (estimated) 55, 000. 00 

250,  682.  68 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Mr.  Husband,  do  you  not  believe,  with  your 
$3,000,000  appropriation  and  with  the  $300,000  deficiency,  that  you 
could  get  along  all  right? 

Mr.  Husband.  With  $3,300,000  for  1923  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  I  think  we  could,  if  the  quota  law  is  simplified 
and  extended  and  no  unusual  effort  is  made  to  deport  undesirable 
aliens. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course,  if  there  should  be  anything  imforeseen,  whj 
Congress  is  in  session  here  most  of  the  time,  and  the  conmiittee  is 
always  working. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  that  is  true.  To  do  the  bureau's  work  as  it 
ought  to  be  done  is  about  a  $3,500,000  job. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  do  you  not  feel  that  the  peak  of  the  load  is 
pretty  near  over  now  ? 
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Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  except,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  holding  back 
probably  1,000,000  people  who  want  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
And  it  is  no  easy  task. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  we  are  going  to  continue  to  hold  them  back. 

Mr.  Husband.  And  they  are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  come  in. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES  IN   DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA — TOTAL  NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Husband,  I  notice  you  have  some  language  here, 
''Personnel  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  Will  you  explain 
the  necessity  of  that  language  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  effect  of  that,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be  to 
pennit  bringing  personnel  from  the  field  to  serve  temporarily  or 
otherwise  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  that  was  put  into 
this  bill  because  of  a  pressing  situation,  which  had  arisen  in  tnis  way: 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1920  there  were  two  lump-sum  appropriations— 
the  anarchist  fund  and  another  for  the  deportation  of  aliens.    Two 

Special  appropriations  which  could  be  expended  in  the  District  of 
olumbia.  Under  these  special  appropriations  there  was  built  up  in 
the  bureau  a  force  of  aoout  90  people.  This  force  included  12 
people  employed,  in  statutory  places,  under  the  so-called  division  of 
mformation,  the  appropriation  for  which  was  not  continued  during 
the  present  fiscal  year.  As  the  result  of  this  and  the  expiration  oi 
the  special  appropriations  referred  to,  the  personnel  of  the  bureau 
was  reduced  trom  90  to  60.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  the  machine  going,  to  bring  in  a  few  people  from  the  field. 
The  maximmn  that  we  nave  had  was  10,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  thought  you  might  state  how  many  men  you  have 
in  this  field  service. 

Mr.  Husband.  We  have  approximately  1,723  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  less  tnan  you  had  last  year? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  Some  300  less.  On  June  30  we  had  2,027 
employees  and  on  February  1  we  had  1,723.  The  cx)mptroller  has 
ruled  that  after  February  15  we  can  not  pay  the  employees  in  the 
bureau  now  on  detail  from  the  field,  and  this  proposal  was  put  in  in 
order  to  make  such  details  possible.  It  would .  permit  bringing  in 
men  when  there  were  emergencies,  and  then  let  them  go  back  to 
their  ordinary  duties  when  tney  did  not  need  them  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  it  provide  for  an  unlimited  number? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  nuniber  can  be  limited  by  the  committee.  In 
1920  the  bureau  asked  for  six. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Was  it  ever  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  allowed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  six  about  the  number  you  would  like  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  want  to  get  the  situation  complicated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  recently  organized  in 
the  department  a  board  of  review,  to  assist  him  in  handling  appeals 
that  come  before  him,  and  he  has  submitted  to  the  Bureau  oi  the 
Budget  a  request  for  the  following  emergency  legislation:  *' Immi- 
gration Service,  section  4  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882,'^  and  so  on, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
hereafter  detailing  five  inspectors,  four  clerks,  and  three  stenog- 
raphers to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
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of  the  act  approved  February  20, 1907,  and  acts  amendatory  thereto.'' 
This  number  would  include  the  six  persons  desired  by  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  that  is  new  legislation,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  new  legislation  that  you  can  not  consider. 
I  understood  that.  What  we  need  in  the  bureau  now  are  five  or 
six  people  from  the  field,  practically  all  the  time,  in  addition  to 
60  statutory  places  that  we  have,  and  the  Secretary  would  need  the 
remainder  for  his  board  of  review.  He  asked  for  seven  for  that 
work.  This,  of  course,  would  permit  bringing  those  seven  and  it 
would  permit  the  bringing  of  70;  but  we  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  really  new  places  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Iney  are  not  new  places.  They  are  places  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir.  They  are  authorized.  It  is 
merely  the  privilege  of  detailing  them  for  service  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  iou  are  sure  that  would  not  involve  any  new 
lerislation  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  involve  new  legislation, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  were  trying  to  avoid  that,  imderstanding  that 
there  was  to  be  no  new  legislation.  It  is  simply  that  we  have  the 
people  in  the  field.  Temporary  details  from  the  field  are  permis- 
sible now;  but  what  we  need  is  something  for  more  permanent 
service.  The  reason  for  it  is  this,  just  to  snow  the  nature  of  the 
work:  The  quota  law  has  enormously  increased  the  work  of  the 
department  and  bureau  in  the  wav  of  appeals  and  in  work  gen- 
erally. For  example,  in  the  calendar  year  1920,  that  is.  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1920,  there  were  3.087  appeals  from  Ellis 
Island  alone.  For  the  year  ending  Decemoer  31,  1921,  there  were 
3,570.  It  had  more  than  doublea.  We  handled  from  January  1 
to  January  19  this  year  680  appeals. 

The  new  law  brings  added  work,  which  we  can  not  avoid,  and  it  has 
strained  the  machinery  very  severely,  but  we  have  gotten  along  with 
it.  There  has  been  some  complaint  on  account  of  delays,  and  so  on, 
but  we  can  not  avoid  that.  We  had  90  people  on  the  30th  of  June 
and  we  dropped  to  69  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  have  gone  along 
with  that  force,  or  less,  ever  since,  and  have  really  done  more  work 
with  them,  and,  in  a  way,  more  diflicult  work  than  before. 

RETURN    OF   ALIENS    DEPORTED. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  referring  again  to  the  undesirable  aliens  that 
have  been  returned  after  deportation,  do  any  of  them  ever  come  back 
here,  or  do  you  find  you  are  unable  to  deliver  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  You  mean  do  they  return  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr."  Husband.  An  occasional  one.  There  is  no  penalty  for  that. 
Some  of  our  field  men  have  urged  an  amendment  to  the  law  providing 
a  severe  penalty  for  the  return  of  deported  aliens. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  do  in  a  case  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  deport  them  again. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Send  them  back  again  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Send  them  back  again.  It  does  not  happen  in  very 
many  cases. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  not. 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  not  very  often. 

PURCHASE,  EXCHANGE,  ETC.,  OP  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  another  item  that  is  new  there: 

That  the  purchase,  exchange,  use,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  horse  and  motor 
vehicles  required  in  any  portion  of  the  immigration  service  exclusive  and  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  contracted  for  and  the  cost  thereof  paid  out  of  the 
appropriation,  etc. 

Mr.  Husband.  That  was  put  in  for  this  reason:  The  automobfles 
in  the  service,  I  think,  are  practically  all  Ford  cars.  We  now  have 
the  privilege  of  selling  those  when  they  go  out  of  commission  and  buy- 
ing new  ones;  but  the  trading  value  is  greater  than  the  selling  value, 
and  the  item  is  simply  to  make  it  possible  to  trade  in  any  cars  rather 
than  to  sell  them  and  buy  new  ones  outright. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  here  is  another  item: 

Provided,  That  no  more  than  $12,000  of  the  sum  appropriated  herein  may  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  such  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  has  been  in  the  bills  each  year  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  automobiles  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  maintain  automobiles  along  the  Mexican  border 
and  at  some  of  the  smaller  seaports.  We  now  have  about  18  machines 
in  the  service.  Then  we  also  allow  some  of  our  inspectors  from  $35 
to  $50  a  month  to  maintain  their  own  machines  lor  the  use  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  means  the  purchase  of  gasoline,  oil,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  tires  and  everything,  and  we  pay  them 
a  flat  rate  of  from  $35  to  $50  a  month  for  the  service  rendered.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  machines  at  the  ports  to  visit  the  docks  where 
the  street  car  service  is  not  available  or  where  the  docks  are  located 
at  remote  places.  Quick  service  is  essential,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  get  our  men  to  those  places. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  maintain  or  operate  any  cars  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  none  whatever 

Mr.  Husband.  To  illustrate  the  value  of  a  Ford :  At  Newport  News 
our  service  had  three  boats,  and  we  found,  I  think,  that  the  lowest  cost 
was  about  $3,000— from  $3,000  to  $4,000— but  we  found  it  possible 
to  substitute  a  Ford  car  for  one  of  the  boats  because  it  was  possible 
to  reach  some  ships  at  their  piers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  deporting  anarchists  along  these  lines  men- 
tioned here  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  Of  course,  not  so  many  as  immediately  after 
the  war.     We  are  getting  a  few. 

On  page  176,  Mr.  Chauman,  the  item  relating  to  personnel  service 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — it  is  not  the  desu-e  to  overdo  that  or 
to  take  advantage  of  it  in  any  way.  If  it  could  be  limited  to  the 
number  we  actu^ly  need,  there  will  te  no  objection  whatever  to  that, 
if  it  could  be  done.  We  do  not  want  to  bring  the  whole  field  into 
Washington,  but  we  want  to  bring  some  of  them  once  in  a  while. 
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DETENTION  OF  AUBN8  IN  JAILS. 


Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  the  item  of  ''Detention  of  aliens  in  jails,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  institutions,"  etc.,  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of 
$70,000. 

Mr.  Husband.  We  have  reduced  that  to  $150,000. 

Mr.  'Wagner.  That  is  the  item  that  we  took  credit  for  this  morning. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  items  that  we  included. 

REDUCTION  IN   ESTIMATES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  restate  those  items  again,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  can  give  you  those  items  just  as  they  are  quoted 
here,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  will  be  verv  interesting,  I  think. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  salary  roll,  estimated — that  is,  including  both 
the  salaries  and  wages — totals  $2,600,000.  We  have  reduced  that 
$300,000.  ''Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,"  $45,000;  we  have  re- 
duced that  to  $40,000,  which  is  $7,000  less  than  1921. 

The  item  of  rental  of  offices  and  detention  quarters,  we  originally 
asked  for  $71,000.     We  have  reduced  that  to  $65,000. 

The  item  of  detaining  aliens  in  jail,  $200,000;  we  have  reduced 
that  to  $150,000. 

The  item  of  alterations  and  repairs  to  buildings,  $93,000,  we  have 
reduced  to  $25,000.  "Maintenance  of  vessels  operated  and  owned 
by  the  Inmiigration  Service; '^  we  have  reduced  that  from  $73,350  to 
$50,000.     We  have  laid  up  six  boats. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Five  small  launches  and  one  large  cutter. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  boats  have  you  in  the  service  now  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  seven. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  are  they  employed  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  One  is  the  ferry  boat  rJUw  Island j  at  the  port  of  New 
York.  We  have  a  small  launch  at  Philadelphia.  We  rent  two  boats 
at  Norfolk;  we  have  a  ferry  boat  and  cutter  at  San  Francisco;  one 
launch  at  San  Pedro;  a  small  launch  at  Seattle;  and  a  launch  at  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Husband.  Now,  in  the  item  ''telephone  and  telegraph  service *' 
we  have  reduced  that  from  $24,000  to  $20,000.  That  makes  a  total 
reduction  of  $457,068,  as  mentioned  before. 

RECEIPTS   FROM   HEAD  TAX,    FINES,   COURT  COSTS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  at  this  point  give  us  a  statement  of  the 
income  which  you  receive. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  income  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  from  head  tax, 
fines,  court  costs,  etc.,  amounted  to  $6,111,022.33.  From  July  to 
December,  1921,  inclusive,  the  income  from  the  same  sources  was 
$1,741,411.05,  a  falling  oflF,  because  of  the  restriction  of  immigration 
and  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  head  tax  receipts. 

refund  to   SWEDISH-AMERICAN    LINE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  a  small  refund  item  on  page  180. 
Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  an  item  of  refund  to  the  Swedish- American 
Line  of  $30  imposed  in  the  case  of  the  steamship  Drottimholm  for 
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failure  to  furnish  proper  manifest  with  respect  to  three  alien  members 
of  the  crew.  It  appears  that  the  fine  was  erroneously  assessed^  as  tiie 
names  of  the  aliens  concerned  were  included  in  a  supplemental  sheet 
which  was  not  discovered  until  later. 

ELLIS   ISLAND,    N.    Y.,    IMMIGRATION    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  ''Immigration  stations  at  Ellis  Island"  you 
had  a  number  of  appropriations.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  now 
you  have  been  getting  along  with  that  fund. 

Mr.  Husband.  You  are  referring  to  page  180  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  the  items  are  set  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Husband.  Those  have  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  just  wanted  to  know  how  you  are  getting  along  with 
the  work. 

Mr.  Husband.  Why,  I  went  over  that  at  Ellis  Island  last  week,  and 
some  of  the  work  is  already  under  way  and  bids  are  just  coming  in  on 
the  other — the  reconstruction  of  the  laundry  and  the  repair  of  the 

Flumbing  system  on  Island  No.  2,  for  which  we  received  $20,000. 
think  the  work  is  under  wav  on  part  of  the  second  item;  on  the 
first  item  they  are  still  considering  whether  to  repair  the  old  machinery 
or  get  new. 
Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  report  progress  on  all  of  those  items. 
Mr.  Husband.  Well,  a  certain  amount  of  progress;  that  is,  they 
are  not  standing  idle;  work  is  under  way. 

FOH   ELEVATOR  IN   ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING,    ISLAND   NO.    3. 

Mr.  Shreve.  ''For  elevator  in  administration  building,  $15,000." 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  has  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  know  how  that  got  in  here,  but  it  was 
authorized  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1921,  and  it  goes  out  of  here.  We 
already  had  the  money  for  that  elevator  when  this  estimate  was  made 
up. 

ITEMS   THAT   CAN    BE   OMITTED. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  the  next  item  is  *' Dredging  channel  and  ap- 
proaches, Ellis  Island,  $40,000.'' 

Mr.  Husband.  That  can  go  out.  The  engineer  told  me  the  other 
day  that  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.     It  can  go  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  ^' fresh  water  storage  tank  with  necessary 
foundation  and  connections,  $15,000.'' 

Mr.  Husband.  That  may  go  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  ^'new  vacuum  pumps  for  steam- 
heating  system  on  islands  1  and  2,  $20,000." 

Mr.  Husband.  That  may  go  out.  It  is  desirable,  but  it  is  not 
essential  now. 

FOR   VACUUM   heating   SYSTEM   ON   ISLAND   NO.    3. 

Mr.  Shreve.  '*For  vacuum  heating  on  island  No.  3,  including 
installation,  $15,000." 

Mr.  Husband.  Concerning  that  item  of  $15,000,  it  is  deemed 
that  not  less  than  $4,000  would  be  saved  annually  in  coal  consiunp- 
tion  of  this  system  is  installed. 
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Note. — ^To  iiiBtall  vacuum  heating  system  on  No.  3  island,  $15,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  not  less  than  $4,000  would  be  saved  annually  in  coal  consumption  if  this 
system  is  installed.  The  present  steam-heating  system  on  No.  3  islana  is  what  is 
knoi^Ti  as  a  two-pipe  system  with  air  lines  connected  to  each  radiator.  There  are 
576  radiators  in  the  17  buildings  composing  these  hospital  buildings,  known  as  the 
conta^ous  disease  hospital  group.  The  radiators  are  supplied  with  high  pressure 
steam,  and  the  discharge  is  taken  care  of  by  three  steam  traps  under  each  building. 
These  steam  traps  naturally  pass  a  considerable  quantity  of  live  steam  at  such  times 
as  scales  may  ledge  on  the  valve  seats.  Any  such  live  steam  passing  the  traps  is  a 
dear  loss.  In  addition  to  losses  through  the  steam  traps,  we  have  small  indi\idual 
losses  through  the  air  valves  in  each  of  the  radiators,  all  of  which  losses  would  be 
eliminated  by  the  installation  of  a  vacuum  system.  The  vacuum  system  would  use 
steam  at  a  very  low  pressure  or  exhaust  steam,  when  it  is  available. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  medical  men  complain  bitterly  about  the 
thumping  of  the  pipes  in  these  hospitals,  in  some  of  which  there 
are  very  sick  people.  That  would  be  overcome  by  the  proposed 
improvement  our  engineer  tells  us,  and  he  also  says  it  will  oe  a  real 
saving  of  money  every  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  estimate  the  saving  at  about  $4,000  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  He  estimates  the  saving  at  not  less  than  $4,000  a 
year,  through  the  installation  of  that  system. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  might  also  add  that  some  of  these  buildings  are 
detached  buildings,  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  under  the  present 
system,  to  have  any  equalization  of  heat.  One  building  will  be 
extra  hot  and  the  next  one  will  be  so  cold  that  the  patients  almost 
freeze.  They  claim  that  with  the  vacuimi  system,  it  will  have  a 
uniform  heat  throughout. 

Mr.  Husband.  As  I  understand  it,  the  installation  of  a  complete 
svstem  at  this  time  is  not  contemplated,  but  the  engineer  states 
'that  everything  that  is  done  with  this  appropriation  would  be  of 
service  in  completing  the  system. 

FOR  RENEWAL  OP   PLUMBING   SYSTEM,  ISLAND   NO.    3. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  renewal  of  plumbing  system  on 
island  No.  3,  including  the  installation,  $23,000. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  hot  and  cold  water  pipes  in  seven  buildings 
on  island  No.  3  are  almost  completely  stopped,  by  reason  of  corrosion^ 
and  scale,  and  must  be  renewed.  The  floor  drains  installed  in  40 
toilet  rooms  which  are  not  now  so  provided.  This  does  not  refer 
to  the  improvements  themselves,  but  simply  to  risers  and  other 
piping.  The  detail  is  $22,063,  as  given  in  the  estimate.  The  plumb- 
xng  has  been  included  in  both  of  the  hospital  buildings.  You  gave  us 
in  the  deficiency  appropriation  $20,000  for  island  No.  2,  which  had 
utterljr  gone  to  pieces  in  places.  This  is  for  island  No.  3,  where  the 
plumbing  is  somewhat  newer  than  it  was  in  the  other  building.  In 
all  these  buildings  it  is  in  bad  shape  for  hospital  purpose,  or  any 
purpose  in  fact. 

FOR   REMODELING,    ETC.,   OF   BUILDINGS   AND   PLANTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  ''For  remodeling  and  renovating 
buildings  and  plant,  $100,000.'' 

Mr.  Husband.  An  appropriation  of  approximately  $900,000  has 
l>een  estimated  in  recent  years  for  remodeling  and  bringing  Ellis 
Island  up  to  date.     $900,000  could  be  asked,  but  that  is  something 
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that  can  wait  very  well.  That  includes  the  completion  of  Che 
sea  wall  and  various  other  items.  I  have  been  over  the  place  time 
and  time  again,  and  what  it  most  needs  is  just  what  any  group  d 
buildings  of  that  size  that  have  been  neglected,  as  that  was  daring 
the  war  and  since,  needs  to  bring  them  back  to  iust  the  normal  con- 
dition and  keep  them  so.  Now,  I  have  here  a  little  statement  con- 
cerning Ellis  Island,  if  you  care  to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Right  there,  Mr.  Husband,  is  this  going  to  give 
the  general  conditions  of  Ellis  Island  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  This  is  going  to  give  you  the  number  of  buildings, 
the  acreage  and  floor  space  and  so  on  of  the  buildings  at  Ellis  Island. 

CRITICISM  OF  PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
criticism  against  Ellis  Island  and  that  will  come  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Now,  you  give  us  something  that  we  can  get  up  there 
and  defend. 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  the  criticism  that  you  have  heard  of  Ellis 
Island  has  been  directed,  because  they  don't  know  where  else  to 
direct  it,  I  judge,  against  the  personnel  and  the  treatment  of  immi- 
grants at  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  don't 
believe  it  is  so  much  that  as  it  is  people  going  over  tnere  have  not  had 
good  treatment;  people  going  over  there  in  the  interest  of  some  one. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  that  is  a  long  story,  too.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
of  complaint  about  that.  I  have  followed  back  probably  50  cases  of, 
complaints,  maybe  more  than  that,  of  the  treatment  people  received 

foing  to  Ellis  Island.  In  practically  every  case  their  complaint  was 
ased  on  the  fact  that  they  did  not  get  special  privileges,  that  thev 
did  not  get  the  case  of  some  immigrant  in  whom  they  were  interested, 
set  ahead  four  or  five  days.  There  have  been  some  cases  where  people 
who  have  gone  there  have  been  so  persistenit,  so  absolutely  persistent 
in  trying  to  get  what  they  wanted,  that  our  employees  have  come  up 
H  little  snort  with  them  at  the  end.  That  is  true.  There  have  been 
some  bitter  complaints  on  that  score,  but  I  would  say  that  in  practi- 
cally every  case  I  have  seen  it  has  been  only  after  long  suffermg. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Now,  you  might  give  us  the  statement  that  you 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Husband.  Now,  the  difficulty  with  Ellis  Island  was  not  pri- 
marily with  the  personnel.  It  was  not  with  the  amount  of  room 
there,  but  I  thinfe  with  the  proper  utilization  of  the  room.  Since 
Mr.  Todd  went  to  the  island  as  commissioner  he  has,  with  a  very 
small  expenditure,  rearranged  things,  so  that  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
hear  the  complaints  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

CONDmON   OP  BUILDINGS  AND  SANITARY  CONDITIONS,    BTO. 

The  island,  however,  is  in  bad  shape.  The  interior  rooms,  as  a 
rule,  have  not  been  painted  for  years  and  years.  The  plumbing  is 
^oing  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  toilets  are  bad,  and  the  heating  system 
18  old.    Those  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  20  years  old. 

Note. — The  immigratioD  station,  New  York,  consists  of  three  islands — ^Ellis  Isltnd 
proper,  island  No.  2,  and  island  No.  3.    See  block  plan  dated  December  24,  1913, 
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accompanying.  The  area  of  Ellis  Island  proper  is  10.1  acres;  of  No.  2  island,  3.3 
acres;  of  No.  3  island,  4.8  acres;  and  of  the  ferry  bride^e,  connecting  gangrways,  etc., 
about  0.5  acre.  Original  Ellis  Island  has  been  doubled  in  size  by  cribwork,  sea  wall, 
and  filling.  Islands  Nos.  2  and  3  are  wholly  artificial.  Where  they  now  stand  there 
was  open  water  from  6  to  15  feet  in  depth. 

There  are  30  independent  structures,  not  counting  covered  ways,  connecting  cor- 
ridors, etc.,  and  these  aggregate  about  11,453,000  cubic  feet,  with  a  roof  area  of  about 
260,000  square  feet.  The  main  building  and  the  adjacent  original  structures  were 
built  in  1899-1900,  as  were  island  No.  2  and  the  fh^  hospital  group.  Island  No.  3 
and  its  buildings  were  constructed  in  1905-1907.  The  total  investment  in  permanent 
structure  at  Ellis  Island  may  be  estimated  at  about  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Husband  (continuing).  That  gives  you  something  of  the  lay 
out  of  the  island.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  go  over  that  enormous 
area  of  buildings  and  pick  out  here  and  there  the  various  repairs 
that  ought  to  be  made.  But  there  are  many  of  them  and  this  item 
is  fixed  at  $100,000,  because  that.amount  is  2  per  cent  of  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  buildings,  which  seems  quite  reasonable  for  repairs 
in  one  year.  I  believe  that  that  amount  has  not  been  spent  for 
severalyears,  except  in  some  repairs  after  the  Black  Tom  explosion. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  spent  $396,995  on  the  Black  Tom  explosion. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  much  of  that  is  imperative;  that  is,  how 
much  do  you  actually  need  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Wdl,  you  could  spend  five  times  as  much  as  that 
without  making  all  desirable  repairs  and  changes  on  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Could  you  get  along  with  one-fifth  of  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  HusBANp.  With  one-fifth  ?  Wny ,  if  you  want  to  let  the  place 
go  to  pieces,  yes;  but  if  you  want  to  keep  it  up  in  respectable  con- 
dition for  absolute  ne6essities,  $100,000  is  by  no  means  too  much. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  What  is  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  island? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  gener«3  sanitary  condition  of  the  island  is  only 
fair.  What  I  have  asked  for,  for  the  hospitals,  will  put  them  in  very 
good  shape.  Of  course,  that  is  the  first  call.  One  of  the  complaints 
about  Ellis  Island  is  the  horrible  condition  of  the  toilets. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Does  this  estimate  for  plumbing  here  include 
that? 

Mr.  Husband.  Not  for  island  No.  1  no,  sir.  That  is  included  in  the 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  right  there,  you  say  it  is  fair,  and  still  you 
say  the  toilet  conditions  are  horrible. 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  I  wont  say  the  toilet  conditions.  Some  of  the 
toilets  are  in  very  bad  shape.  A  toilet,  with  the  class  of  boarders  that 
we  have  at  Ellis  Island,  has  to  be  pretty  nearly  fool  proof. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  imderstand  so. 

Mr.  Husband.  There  are  about  500  toilets  on  the  island. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  In  your  opening  statement,  when  you  mentioned  the 
items  that  could  go  out,  did  you  include  for  remodeling  and  reno- 
vating the  building  and  plant  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  included.  We  feel  that  we 
actually  need  that,  and  that  would  be  used  largely  for  improving  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  island.  It  has  been  a  good  many  years 
since  the  place  has  been  properly  painted.  We  are  going  over  the 
worst  of  it  with  one  coat  of  paint  now,  to  make  it  even  respectable. 
The  roof  in  one  place  has  to  be  repaired.  I  don't  know  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost,  but  the  coping  is  rotting  off. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  dangerous  part  of  that  roof  proposition  is  that 
the  copper  flashings  on  the  root  have  rotted  away.  The  water  is 
dripping  down  inside  of  the  walls  and  the  walls  are  peeling  off. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  toilet  situation  is  partially  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  don't  know  how  to  use  them^  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  yes;  yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  are  a  little  different  from  what  they  have  had 
over  in  some  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  yes;  where  they  do  not  have  any  at  all.  They 
get  a  little  training  on  board  ship,  but  they  do  not  graduate. 

recapitulation  of  estimates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  say  that  $228,000  is  your  estimate  for  1923. 
Now,  you  have  taken  off  quite  a  lot  of  the  things  that  came  out  of 
that  $228,000. 

Mr.  Wagner.  $75,000  comes  out  of  that  $228,000. 

Mr.  Husband.  Ellis  Island — we  deducted  $75,000. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Those  are  special  continuing  appropriations  and  not 
annual  appropriations. 

Mr.  Husband.  That  leaves  $153,000  instead  of  $228,000. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  the  real  increase  is  the  $100,000  for  re- 
modelii^  and  renovating  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.  If  this  $15,000  is  counted  in  that  $228,000 
for  the  elevator,  whv  that  should  come  out  also. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  we  will  make  a  general  recapitulation  now  to  see 
if  we  have  got  it  right.  Your  estimate  for  1923  is  $4,267,832,  and 
your  appropriations,  including  the  deficiencv  for  1922,  were  $3,426,- 
470.25.  That  leaves  you  with  an  increase  of  $841,361.75,  from  which 
you  make  a  general  deduction  of  $457,068,  which  would  leave  an 
increase  over  1922  of  $384,293.75.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Husband.  No.  I  think  it  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  that,  ilr. 
Chairman.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  continuing 
appropriations  asked  for  Ellis  Island,  totaling  $138,000,  and  the 
annual  appropriation  for  expenses  of  regulating  immigration. 
If  this  is  aone,  the  net  increase  will  be  $246,293.75.  But,  as  already 
explained,  this  increase  is  altogether  due  to  the  approximately 
$300,000  which  has  been  asked  as  additional  appropriation  for  de- 
porting undesirable  aliens. 

Mr.  Wagner.  You  are  including,  are  you  not,  the  bureau  proper 
in  your  figures,  Mr:  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  covering  the  whole  service? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  may  be  where  the  discrepancy  is,  then. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  then,  I  will  ask  you  to  malce  a  general  recapitu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  total  appropriations  available  in  1921  were 
$3,898,000.  In  that  year  we  expended  for  salaries  $2,726,720.12. 
We  are  asking  this  year  fpr  $2,300,000,  a  saving  of  $426,720.12  over 
the  fiscal  year  of  1921  on  salaries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  is  that  less  than  the  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  $300,000  less  than  the  estimate.  It  is  $426,720.12 
less  than  the  expenditures  in  1921.     We  can  not  tell  for  this  year 
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what  that  will  be,  of  course,  but  it  is  $300,000  less  than  the  estimate 
of  1923. 

''Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence'*  is  $7,451  less  than  was  expended 
in  1921.      It  is  $5,000  less  than  the  estimates  for  1923. 

"Travelm^  expenses,"  the  estimates  are  $496.55  less  than  in  1921. 
"Rentals''  were  $59,731.98  m  1921  and  estimated  $71,368  for  1923. 
We  have  made  that  $65,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

There  is  an  increase  in  field  supplies,  equipment,  and  material; 
$290,000  expended  in  1921  and  $350,784  estimated  in  1923,  and  we 
have  not  changed  that.  We  have  discussed  it,  but  thought  it  was 
not  any  too  much  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  various  items 
that  go  to  make  up  the  contingent  expenses. 

Now,  transportation  was  $179,604.10  in  1921,  but  in  addition  to 
that  there  was  the  anarchist  fund  and  the  special  deportation  fimd, 
so  that  approximately  $330,000  altogether  was  spent  on  that  one 
item  of  transportation  in  1921.  We  could,  perhaps,  verify  that. 
We  have  asked  for  $250,648  for  that  purpose,  and  that  request  stands. 
Now,  the  increase  is  practically  all  in  the  item  ''Deportation  of 
undesirable  ahens  unlawfully  in  the  United  States,  $305,632."  That 
is  the  one  I  spoke  of  this  morning  as  the  Secretary's  special  desire 
that  he  have  that  money  for  combing  the  country;  cleaning  it  up. 
Now,  on  ''detaining  aliens  in  jail,"  etc.,  we  have  reduced  that 
$50,000.  That  was  $130,000  in  1921,  but  again  I  suspect  that  a 
considerable  sum  from  the  anarchist  fund  was  expended  for  that 
purpose.  That  is  now  $150,000,  a  reduction  of  $50,000  from  the 
estimates. 

"Alterations  and  repairs  to  buildings,"  the  estimate  being  $93,350, 
we  have  cut  to  $25,000,  but  I  have  asked  $100,000  for  needed  repairs 
at  Ellis  Island.  This  $25,000  would  be  for  our  other  stations,  which 
are  quite  numerous  and  in  some  instances  quite  expensive  to  main- 
tain. 

"Maintenance  of  vessels  owned  and  operated  by  the  Immigration 
Service,  $50,000."  That  is  reduced  to  $23,350  in  the  estimates,  a 
decrease  over  1921  of  $22,578.55.  The  bulk  of  the  saving  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Coast  Guard  now  does  certain  work  which  we  were 
doing  in  New  York. 

"Telephone  and  telegraph  service,"  which  has  remained  at  $24,000 
through  three  years,  we  have  reduced  to  $20,000.  That  is  possible 
partly  because  we  dispatch  telegraphic  mail  to  New  York  instead  of 
making  free  use  of  the  wire.  It  gets  there  the  next  morning  about 
the  same  time  it  would  if  it  was  put  on  the  wire. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  got  the  figures  there  sufficient  to  give 
the  entire  amount  that  your  department  wants  and  how  much  it  is 
altogether  ? 
m.  Husband.  The  total  amount  that  we  have  asked  for  ? 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes. 
Mr.  Husband.  It  is  $3,810,764. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  the  chairman  is  going  to  have  the  burdens 
to  bear  here  when  he  gets  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We  passed  the 
immigration  law,  which  limits  our  per  cent  very  materially,  and  with 
that  limitation  which  reduces  the  number  of  immigrants  that  can  be 
admitted  the  Immigration  Department  is,  nevertheless,  asking  for 
an  increase  of  $380,000. 
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Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  the  chairman  is  going  to  be  confronted  wiUx 
that  problem  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Now,  can  you  justify  it  on 
your  deportation  charge  ?    That  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Husband.  So  far  as  regulating  the  admission  of  immigrante  is 
concerned,  we  could  reduce  very  considerably,  and  have  done  so. 
But  the  stations  must  be  maintained  and  the  machinery  kept  in 
motion.  Therein  lies  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost,  and  vou  can 
not  avoid  it.  The  stations  must  be  maintained  whether  there  are 
500,000  or  1,000,000  immigrants.  We  have  been  imable  to  make  any 
saving — in  fact,  as  thin^  work  out,  we  ought  to  increase  the  force 
along  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  and  the  Florida  coast, 
because  restriction  at  the  seaports  has  obviously  made  it  essential 
that  the  borders  be  more  closely  guarded  than  ever. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  less  than  6  per  cent  of  our  immigrants  come 
through  there. 

Mr.  Husband.  But  now  that  (juotas  are  exhausted,  no  one  can 
say  how  many  are  going  to  try  it.  The  last  estimate  I  heard  was 
that  there  were  15,000  Europeans  in  Mexico,  who  were  suspected  of 
desiring  to  come  to  the  United  States.  Additional  numbers  are 
said  to  De  arriving,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  many  of  them  are 
coming  to  Mexico  with  the  intention  of  getting  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  got  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  are  headed 
for  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  are  headed 
for  the  United  States.  We  catch  enougn  of  them  to  know  that  it  is 
so.  There  are  new  steamship  lines  having  sailings  directly  from 
Europe  to  Cuba,  and  people  of  classes  who  never  went  to  Cuba  before 
are  now  going  there  by  tne  hundreds,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  by  the 
thousands.  That  means  that  the  Florida  coast  and  the  Gulf  ought 
to  be  guarded  more  carefully  than  ever  before  in  order  to  keep  them 
out. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  be  able  to  justify  $380,000 
increase  on  the  possibility  of  admission  through  Mexico  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  I  would  not  ask  for  that,  and  I  am  not.  The 
increase  here  is  in  deportations  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  why  is  deportation  more  now  than  it  was  a 
year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  during  the 
past  six  months  for  various  reasons,  possibly  because  of  increased 
effort. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Just  because  they  say  there  are  more  drunkards 
in  New  York  now,  because  now  they  are  trying  to  catch  them  and 
they  used  to  let  them  go. 

Mr.  Husband.  Of  course,  the  States  are  getting  the  worst  of  it. 
We  will  send  out  more  than  6,000  during  the  preasent  year,  if  de- 
portations continue  at  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Right  there,  could  you  give  us  the  receipts  of 
your  office  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  much  is  it?. 

Mr.  Husband.  It  was  $6,111,022.23  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1921. 
The  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  $1,741,41:1. 
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Mr.   Hutchinson.  Now,  is  that  decreasing  on  account  of  the 
immigration  ? 
Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

WATCHMEN. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  in  your  allocation  on  page  178  you  are 
increasing  the  number  of  watchmen  to  252  as  against  152.  Now, 
it  may  be  that  you  have  cut  oflF  a  lot  of  those  in  your  reductions  that 
you  have  already  made  here. 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  true,  we  have  cut  off  $300,000  of  that; 
that  would  reduce  the  number. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  do  you  use  watchmen  for? 

Mr.  Husband.  They  are  guards  rather  than  watchmen  and  are 
now  so  designated. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  the  present  limitation  of  immigration  continues 
and  we  ever  get  the  slate  anywhere  near  clean  here,  we  ought  to  re- 
duce more  in  this  department,,  in  the  matter  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  agree  with  you  there,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
possible.     The  present  fiscal  year  has  been  a  very  trying  one,  however. 

QUOTA    LAW. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  is  one  more  matter  that  I  want  to  suggest, 
and  that  is  this:  That  with  the  ratio  of  percentage  allotment  that  is 
coining  in  here  now,  it  ought  to  make  a  more  steady  flow  through 
Ellis  Island  every  month,  and  with  that  steady  flow  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  it  by  vour  department,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  personnel 
on  Ellis  Island  ought  to  be  arranged  accordingly  and  that  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  trouble  this  year 
was  that  under  the  quota  law  20  per  cent  of  any  nationality  who  may 
be  admitted  during  the  year  could  come  in  eacn  month.  That  meant 
that  five  months  would  admit  the  whole  auota.  Five  months  or  six 
months  has  exhausted  practically  all  of  tne  quotas  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe.  Now,  we  expected  that  and  prepared  for  it,  but  the 
diflSculty  witn  the  situation  was  that  the  20  per  cent  due  in  any  one 
month  nearly  all  tried  to  come  in  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
month.  But  next  year^  if  the  plan  that  is  now  being  advocated  is 
adopted  immigration  will  be  divided  into  10  equal  parts,  to  spread 
it  over  10  months  of  the  year,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  work  day 
and  ni^t  for  six  months  as  has  been  the  case  until  recently. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  am  just  anticipating  that  the  chairman  is  going 
to  have  a  little  trouble  in  defending  this  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Husband.  Under  the  new  law  reductions  in  the  force  have 
been  possible  only  &t  Atlantic  seaports.  The  guota  law  does  not 
affect  the  Pacific  coast.  That  is  oriental  immigration  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  law.  As  already  pointed  out  we  ought  to  strengthen 
the  service  on  the  Mexican  border,  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  on 
the  Florida  coast,  where  inadmissible  aliens  are  coming  from  Cuba, 
That  is  the  situation.  It  is  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other, 
but,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  says,  because  a  large  number  come  throug;h 
Ellis  Island,  people  think  that  Ellis  Island  is  the  whole  thing.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  Ellis  Island  is  important,  and  it  is  the  one  place 
where  we  can  save  a  very  considerable  amoimt  of  money  in  personnel, 
although  overhead  expenses  are  not  correspondingly  decreased. 
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FOR   NEW    SERVICE   PUMPS   FOR   WATER   SUPPLY. 

Now,  there  is  another  item;  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  new 
legislation  or  not.  In  the  sundry  civil  bill  approved  March  4,  1921, 
is  this  item:  **For  new  service  pumps  for  water  supply,  including 
installations,  $11,000''  for  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.  The  desired  change 
in  this  item  is  explained  in  the  following  letter  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  chairman : 

Department  of  Labor, 

Wcshington,  February  11,  19£^. 
Hon.  Milton  W.  Shreve, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  House  of  RepreserUatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Shreve:  The  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  approved  March  4. 
1921,  contained,  among  other  items,  an  appropriation  for  new  service  pump  for  wat^ 
supply,  including  installation,  $11,000. 

The  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  construction  now  requests  the  reenact- 
ment  of  this  appropriation  with  the  following  change  of  phraseology: 

*  Tor  a  new  service  pump  for  water  supply,  including  installation  of  present  salt- 
water suction  connections  to  existing  pumps,  and  also  for  extension  of  present  sew^- 
age  system  at  and  near  the  northwestern  portion  of  Ellis  Island,  also  for  extension  of 
suction  and  discharge  piping  between  present  pumps  and  new  reserv  e  water  supply 
tank,  $11,000." 

The  reason  for  this  rec^uest  is  that  bv  allotments  it  has  been  possible  during  the  last 
year  to  thoroughly  repair  several  of  the  present  pumps  on  Ellis  Island,  as  well  as  to 
complete  the  installation  of  two  new  pumps,  previously  authorized.  This  has  so 
greatly  bettered  the  situation  that  the  installation  of  but  one  additional  pump  will 
prove  necessary,  and  even  this  is  secondary  in  importance  to  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  present  salt-water  suction  line  so  it  will  serve  two  of  the  recently  reconditioned 
salt-water  pumps,  the  suction  lines  of  which  are  becoming  unavailable. 

Moreover,  the  extension  of  the  sewers  that  serv  e  the  northwestern  portion  of  Ellis 
Island,  is  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  construction  of  a  new  sea  wall  on  the 
northerly  side  of  the  island  about  85  feet  beyond  the  present  wall.  Before  this  wall 
was  constructed  the  offal  from  the  sewers  wa«  carried  away  by  the  tide,  but  it  is  now 
filling  in  between  the  new  wall  and  the  crib  work  which  protects  the  island,  and  this 
condition  can  not  be  permitted  to  continue,  as  a  matter  of  sanitation  and  health 
protection. 

Your  particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  no  additional  appropriation  is 
requested,  but  merely  a  change  of  language  in  the  appropriation  already  abvailable, 
which  will  permit  the  extension  of  the  sewer  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  service  pumps  now 
authorized. 

Respectfully, 

E.  J.  Henninq,  Assistant  Secretary, 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  not  included  in  the  Budget?  I  mean  the 
$5,000  you  referred  to  there — you  have  it  $11,000? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  have  it  $11,000.  We  would  like  the  item 
reenacted  to  permit  us  to  use  it  in  the  way  indicated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  I  think  that  is  all  to-day,  unless  you  have 
something  further. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  give  for  the  last  10  years  the  receipts 
of  your  office  and  expenditures? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Certainly;  we  can  get  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  into  the  record, 
please. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  will  do  that. 
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Receipts  of  the  Immigration  Service  during  the  fiscal  years  1912  to  1921,  inclusive. 


1912 13,457,010.91 

1913 4,  801,  395.  39 

1914 5,225,344.37 

1915 1,  325,  648.  01 

1916 810,  882.  94 

1917 879,820.00 


1918 :....  $1,031,955.00 

1919 1,202,427.00 

1920 3,144,267.00 

1921 6, 1 11,  022.  33 


27,  989,  772,  95 


Annual  appropriations  for  Immigration  Service  during  the  fiscal  years  1912  to   1921, 

inclusive. 


1912 $2,  525, 000.  00 

1913 2,  525, 000. 00 

1914 2,  550,  000.  00 

Deficiency 95, 000. 00 

1915 2,  649,  500.  00 

1916 2, 450,  000.  00 

1917 2, 450,  000.  00 

Deficiency 47,  028.  35 

1918 2,  450,  000.  00 

Defidehcy 400,  000. 00 

1919. 2,  450,  000. 00 

Deficiency 263, 072.  04 

1920 2, 450, 000.  00 

Deficiency 150,  000. 00 

The  above  table  does  not  include  special  continuing  appropriations  for  immigration 
Btations  from  1912  to  1921,  inclusive,  totaling  $2,070,095. 


Enforcement      of       laws 

against  alien  anarchists .  $750, 000. 00 
Expenses     of     deporting 

aliens 100,000.00 

1 921 2,  600, 000.  00 

Deficiency 336, 000.  00 

Deficiency 150,  000. 00 

Enforcement      of       laws 

against  alien  anarchists .  300, 000. 00 
Expenses     of     deporting 

aliens 100,000.00 


27,  790,  600.  39 


BUREAU  OF  NATURALIZATION. 


STATEMENT    OF    THOMAS    B.    SHOEMAKER,    DEPUTT 
MISSIONER  OF  NATURALIZATION. 


COM- 


SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  Salaries — estimates  for 
1923,  $97,010,  the  same  as  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  only  two  slight  changes  that  I  see  you 
are  asking  for  here.  You  are  asking  for  one  position  at  $900  in 
place  of  two,  and  adding  some  new  language  here,  providing  for  a 
messenger  at  $900;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  are  asking  for  a  change  in  that  title.  The 
title  of  the  present  position  is  *^ clerk.''  Durmg  the  war  we  were 
compelled  to  increase  the  salary  of  one  of  the  messengers  there  to 
this  $900  position  in  order  to  hold  him.  He  is  a  very  eflScient 
messenger,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  we 
are  asking  that  the  title  of  that  position  be  changed  from  ^^ clerk" 
to  ''messenger."     There  is  no  increase  in  appropriation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  wnat  is  the  object? 
Whv  can't  you  use  that  man  for  vour  work  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  can,  but  the  Civil  Service  Conmiission  objects, 
because  he  has  not  passed  an  examination,  although  he  can  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  this  messenger  pass  an  examination  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  He  passed  a  civil  service  examination;  yes. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  How  would  they  transfer  him  from  a  messengership 
to  a  clerkship  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  They  permitted  that  during  the  war,  because  of 
the  existing  emergency. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  fact  still  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  they  have  a  regular 
register  now,  and  they  can  send  anyone  you  want.  It  was  an 
exception  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  purport  of  this  ?  Does  this  authorize 
you  to  describe  a  clerk  as  a  messenger  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  did  authorize  us 
to  designate  a  messenger  as  a  clerk.  Now,  we  want  to  designate 
that  title  as  ** messengership''  instead  of  "clerkship." 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  man  already  occupies  the  position  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  The  man  occupies  the  position  already  and  is 
very,  very  efficient  as  a  messenger. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  the  salary  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  it  involves  no  increase  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  involves  no  increase. 

Mr.,  Shreve.  What  did  this  man  get  before  he  was  promoted  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  $840,  and  he  was  promoted  to  $900.  It  is  a 
$60  increase. 

general  expenses. 

INCREASE   IN   WORK. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  general  expenses,  1922,  you  had  $550,000.  In 
1923  your  estimate  is  $620,000,  an  increase  of  $70,000.  That  is  a 
material  increase,  and  we  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  tell 
us  how  you  expect  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  say  that  w© 
have  never  been  able  to  perform  our  duties  up  to  the  maximum 
efficiency,  or  an  efficiency  whiih  would  be  expected  of  our  bureau. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  in  this  way:  Last  year  there  were  over 
29,000  Detitions  for  naturalization  examined  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  per  cent  is  that,  about  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  There  were  180,000  admitted  to  citizenship. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  reason  I  am  asking  is  because  I  recall  a  year 
ago  I  think  they  said  it  was  16  per  cent.  I  was  wondering  if  tnere 
was  an  increase. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  represents  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  over 
the  prewar  period,  in  examinations  by  correspondence. 

applications  for  citizenship. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  there  any  reason  why  citizenship  is  delayed 
in  your  office? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  for  you  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Very  well.  I  should  say  that  citizenship  is  not 
delayed  in  our  office.  An  applicant  for  citizenship  who  came  to  this 
country  after  June  29,  1906,  must  support  his  application  by  a 
certificate  of  arrival.    That  certificate  oi  arrival  must  be  obtained 
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through  us.  When  the  application  comes  to  us,  we  in  turn,  forward 
it  to  the  immigration  authorities  at  the  port  of  entry.  There  has 
been  for  some  lour  to  six  months  past  a  considerable  congestion  at 
the  port  of  New  York.  In  consequence,  men  sending  their  applica- 
tions to  us  are  delayed  through  no  fault  of  ours  On  the  same  day 
that  they  come  into  our  office  they  go  to  the  immigration  authorities 
at  New  York,  and  there  they  remain  until  they  are  able  to  send  the 
certificates  of  arrival  to  us.  That  is  where  the  congestion,  if  any,  in 
naturalizations  exist,  and  there  is  congention,  but  it  is  not  due  to  any 
fault  of  ours,  because  as  I  say,  the  day  that  application  comes  in  to 
us — certainly  never  a  day  longer — it  goes  to  Ellis  Island,  and  when 
that  application,  in  turn,  comes  back  from  Ellis  Island  to  us,  it  goes 
immediately  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  where  the  alien  may  file  his 
application.  There  is  no  congestion  in  our  office  whatsoever,  and 
there  is  no  delay  in  naturalizations,  as  far  as  our  office  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  The  restrictive  immigration  law  makes  it  desir- 
able, frecjuentlv  from  the  standpoint  of  the  alien,  that  he  acauire 
citizenship  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Many  of  them  came  nere 
immediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  filed  their  first  papers, 
and  as  a  consequence  now  are  eligible  except  for  the  5  vears'  residence. 
It  makes  it  imperative  that  a  most  painstaking  and  careful  exami- 
nation be  made  of  each  case,  to  see  that  nothing  is  beuig  put  over, 
because  if  that  man  be  naturalized,  his  wife  also  can  come  into  this 
country,  and  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  without 
imputing  any  improper  motives  to  the  aliens,  it  would  only  be  natural, 
that  they  would  want  to  get  their  families  over  here.  If  they  can 
:et  them  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  law  allows,  some  of  them  might 
e  induced  to  try  it.     Some  of  them  have  been  induced  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  through  speedy  naturalization  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No.  Through  proceeding  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  law.  In  other  words,  claiming  they  have  been  here 
5  years.  Now,  you  can  readily  understand,  when  I  refer  back  to  the 
investigations  by  correspondence.  Consider  that  an  army  of  approxi- 
mately 30,000  men  are  being  admitted  into  American  citizenship 
annually,  simply  through  this  process :  An  alien  files  a  petition  for 
naturalization  before  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

In  due  course  we  receive  advice  that  that  petition  has  been  filed. 
We  do  not  have  the  personnel,  we  do  not  have  the  force  to  go  and 
investigate  those  cases  as  they  should  be  investigated,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  must  adopt  this  expedient:  We  send  to  him  a  question- 
naire, which  he  fills  out,  but  which  he  does  not  swear  to,  because  it 
would  serve  little  or  no  purpose,  and  we  send  to  each  one  of  his 
witnesses  a  questionnaire  and  ask  thpm  what  they  know  about  this 
applicant.  They  come  back.  On  those  statements,  made  ex  parte, 
01  course,  the  court  admits  that  man  to  citizenship.  Now,  with  all 
the  isms  rampant  as  they  are,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  a  time  like  this 
we  should  stop  that  sort  of  practice. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  what  is  your  system  where  you  do  not  send  out 
a  questionnaire  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  For  instance,  in  a  place  where  a  chief  examiner 
happens  to  reside  or  where  we  have  a  man  stationed,  he  calls  that 
man  into  his  office  and  he  talks  with  him,  and  he  talks  with  his  wit- 
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nesses,  and  if  the  case  be  satisfactory,  necessarily  because  of  insuffi- 
cient personnel  again,  he  must  accept  those  statements  on  faith. 
For  instance,  suppose  you  are  a  petitioner  and  these  other  two  gentle- 
men are  your  witnesses.  You  come  before  me  for  investi^tion.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  in  your  heart  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  your 
mind,  but  I  have  to  taKe  it  on  mj  own  judgment  of  you  and  your 
own  witnesses.  Now,  if  my  investigation  of  you  is  not  satisfactory 
I  go  to  some  place  where  I  am  going  to  learn  something  about  you, 
eitner  at  your  place  of  business  or  in  the  vicinity  of  your  home,  and 
all  of  that  takes  time,  assuming  I  can  do  it  at  all. 

ADDITIONAL  EXAMINERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  examiners  have  you  doing  the  class  of 
work  you  have  just  described  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  One  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  increase  for  the  purpose  of  employing  addi- 
tional examiners  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Primarily  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  employing  new 
examiners,  new  clerks,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  filing 
of  petitions,  to  make  proper  allotments  to  the  clerks  of  courts  in 
order  that  they  can  carry  on  their  portion  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  place  in  the  record  the  various  cities  where 
those  examiners  are  situated  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes.     I  think  I  can  tell  you  oflQiand,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  need  not  do  it  now.  Then  could  you  also  insert 
a  list  of  the  towns  or  cities  where  you  would  employ  these  additional 
examiners  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Where  we  would  employ  them  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  that  is,  if  you  are  given  enough  money. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  enlightening  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  You  would  want  the  substations,  too  ? 

Mr.  Shreve*.  Yes. 

Cities  where  chief  examiners  are  located:  Boeton,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St. 
Paul,  Mnn.;  Denver,  Colo.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Seattle,  Wash. 

Cities  in  which  substations  are  located:  Providence,  R.  I.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Duluth,  Minn. ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Portland,  Oreg. 

COOPERATION   OP  VOLUNTEER  AMERICANIS^TION   SOCIETIES,    ETC. 

t 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Now,  the  Americanization  societies — of  course 
you  know  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  so-called  Americanization 
societies,  and  there  has  been  an  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the 
native-bom  American  as  to  his  responsibihtjr  in  this  so-called  Amer- 
icanization  movement.  These  and  the  American  Legion  are  pointing 
out  to  our  men  daily  cases — I  should  not  say  daily,  perhaps,  but  cases 
which  require  more  careful  investigation,  all  of  which  necessarily 
takes  time.  In  my  own  experience  in  the  field — I  was  chief  examiner 
for  some  years  at  Philadelphia — we  found  it  necessary  frequently,  and 
I  might  say  generally,  to  require  the  examiner  to  investigate  40  to  50 
petitions  a  day.     That  means  two  witnesses  for  each  petitioner.   That 
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is  120  to  150  petitioners  and  witnesses  questioned  daily.  It  is  most 
obvious  that  no  man  can  question  150  witnesses  a  day  and  get  any- 
thing out  of  it  of  a  substantial  nature  except  his  judgment  of  the 
individual  as  he  sees  him. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  the  court  grants  the  appUcation  on  the. 
request  of  the  examiner? 

ifr.  Shoemaker.  The  court  frequently  says,  ''What  is  your  mo- 
tion ?"  The  examiner  does  not  request  the  naturalization.  If  there 
be  any  objections,  he  interposes  them,  but  the  court  frequently 
accepts  the  results  of  the  examiner's  work,  because  they  do  not  have 
the  personnel  themselves  to  make  the  investigation.  The  examiner 
then  savs,  ''No  objection,  your  Honor." 

Mr.  ohreve.  Do  you  receive  any  other  fund  for  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  receive  the  statutory  and  the  lump  sum,  and 
we  receive  some  money  for  contingent  expenses  of  the  department, 
and  a  small  sum  for  printing  and  binding.  Outside  of  that  this  is  the 
only  appropriation  to  us. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  spoke  about  these  Americanization  organ- 
izations. What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  mean  people  who 
have  schools  to  teach  these  people  American  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes.  Tney  are  Americanization  societies.  There 
are  organizations  both  of  the  native  bom  and  of  the  foreign  bom  who 
band  themselves  together  to  assist  aliens  of  the  various  nationalities 
as  far  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  get  no  pay  from  the  Government  or  any- 
thing like  that  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  are  volunteer  organizations? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  They  are  volunteer  organizations.  State  organ- 
izations, sometimes  paid  by  State  authorities. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  should  not  the  restriction  of  immigration  be 
reflected  in  your  appropriations.?  Why  shouldn't  it  be  reduced 
instead  of  increased  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  can  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that 
if  on  the  census  figures  we  were  to  naturalize  every  alien  that  was 
admitted  into  this  country  it  would  take  us  20  years  with  those  who 
are  already  here,  without  regard  to  those  who  continue  to  come  in. 

ALIENS  NATURAUZED,  1921 — MILITARY  CERTIFICATES   GRANTED. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  aliens  did  you  naturalize  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  three  hundred 
.  and  ninety-four  petitions  were  filed.  Certificates  were  issued 
163,656. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  1921  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  include  the  military 
certificates  granted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  under  the  act  of  May  9  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  under  the  act  of  June  9,  1906,  and  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  was  an  act  of  Mav  9,  1918. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  the  so-called  soldier  clause. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  were  naturalized  under  that  law  ? 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  Seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six 
for  the  year.  That  is  naturally  falling  off.  That  feature  of  the  work, 
the  soldier  naturalization,  is  gradually  falling  off.  It  has  been 
considerable. 

Mr.  Shreve.  a  man  has  to  be  here  five  years,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  the  work  that  you  are  doing  now  really  started 
back  five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  men  who  were  naturalized  in  the  current  year 
filed  their  first  papers  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Generally  speaking,  that  is  correct,  except  as  to 
the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  the  reduction  made  by  the  recent  immigration 
laws  I  can  see  would  not  affect  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  will  begin  to  get  the  effects  of  that  four  or  five 
years  hence  ? 

RECEIPTS. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Possibly  so.  Last  year  represented  the  high- 
water  mark  for  collections  for  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  amount  did  you  receive  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Six  himdred  and  ninety-six  thousand  some  hun- 
dred dollars— $696,854.35. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  for  1921. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  was  for  1921.  That  is  the  highest  figure 
ever  received,  and  this  year,  if  the  increase,  as  we  anticipate,  and  as 
the  figures  would  indicate,  will  be  continued,  1922  will  be  larger  than 
1921. 

ARREARAGE   OF   WORK   AT   ELLIS   LSLAND. 

Now,  with  regard  to  arrears  at  Ellis  Island,  there  were  35,000  or 
40,000  applications — I  think  I  am  correct  on  that  figure — pending 
and  congested  there  at  Ellis  Island.  If  those  men  had  filed  petitions 
for  naturalization  there  would  have  been  an  enormous  mcrease. 
Those  men  are  going  to  file  petitions  within  the  next  year  or  so.  We 
had  14,000  increase  last  year  over  the  year  preceding  that.  If  that 
35,000  or  40,000  file  within  the  next  year  or  so,  it  will  represent  that 
much  more  increase.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  and 
in  fact  they  will  file,  because  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  when  citizenship  meant  so  much  to  the  aliens. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  war  brought  that  on  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly;  and  the  Americanization  societies 
and  the  employers  of  labor  in  this  way :  they  say,  we  will  not  employ 
a  man  unless  he  is  a  citizen.  Frequently,  when  he  has  filed  his  first 
paper,  after  which  he  must  wait  at  least  two  years,  they  keep  a  record 
of  that  declaration,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  nim  to  file  his 
petition  they  ask  him  whether  he  has  filed  it.  As  a  consequence, 
everybody  has  prompted  the  alien  to  become  a  citizen.  There  is  no 
prompting  on  our  part,  don't  misunderstand  me.  We  do  not  consider 
that  withm  our  province.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  become  a  citizen, 
but  other  people  do.  Other  people  are  insistent  that  he  do  become 
a  citizen. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  I  take  it  that  measures  are  taken  to  prepare  him  for 
citizenship  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes.  I  mean  to  go  into  that  in  a  moment, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  cases  where  men  came  in  either  as  stow- 
aways or  as  deserting  seamen  or  for  some  reason  or  another  were  not 
inspected  by  the  immigration  authorities  when  they  were  landed  in 
this  country.  If  they  have  been  hero  over  three  years — unless  they 
be  men  whose  moral  character  is  bad — they  can  not  be  deported. 
Heretofore  those  men,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  support  their  appli- 
cations by  a  certificate  of  arrival,  were  compelled  to  undergo  an  ex- 
amination, and  we  furnished  what  we  called  a  nunc  pro  tunc  certifi- 
cate of  arrival.  We  did  not,  prior  to  the  present  year,  collect  any 
immigration  tax  for  them.  Now  we  have  adopted  a  practice,  since 
January  1,  with  the  consent  of  the  department,  of  collecting  a  tax 
of  $8  from  each  one  of  those  individuals,  and  as  a  consequence,  as  I 
have  the  figures  up  to  and  including  the  8th,  when  I  called  for  them, 
we  had  collected  $1,320  in  head  tax  from  aliens  who  had  evaded  the 
immigration  authorities  on  the  occasion  of  their  arrival  in  this 
country.  At  that  rate  there  will  be  over  $12,000  additional  added  to 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  head  tax  when  they  come  in  in  the  regular 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  $8. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  just  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly,  yes,  sir;  but  you  imderstand  we  were 
not  collecting  that  until  recently,  because,  as  a  legal  proposition,  we 
could  not  collect  it  they  held,  but  we  put  it  up  to  the  auen  in  this  way: 
*'You  are  coming  here  asking  for  citizenship  and  you  have  got  to 
show  that  you  are  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  this  coimtry.  An  honest  man  recognizes  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  does  not  bar  an  honest  debt.  If  you  want  to  show  your 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  this 
country,  you  can  pay  vour  head  tax  now."  If  he  does  not  pay  it,  we 
would  not  have  any  hesitancy  in  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  at  the  final  hearing,  as  to  whether  such  a  man  was  a  desirable 
acQuisition  for  citizenship.  As  a  consequence,  as  I  say,  up  to  and 
including  the  8th  of  this  month,  we  have  collected  since  January  1 
over  $1,320. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  When  does  he  pay  this  $8  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  He  pays  it  at  the  time  of  this  examination  now  by 
our  men.  Under  the  inmugration  laws  he  pays  it  when  he  comes  into 
this  country. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is,  under  the  regular  immigration  laws  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Whether  he  gets  his  papers  or  not,  does  he  pay 
$8» 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Whether  he  gets  his  papers  or  not;  he  pays  $8, 
regardless. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  sir.  That  is  in  the  Immigration  Bureau. 
Thev  turn  it  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  does  he  pay  for  the  naturalization  papers  ? 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  One  dollar  for  the  declaration  and  $4  for  the  pe- 
tition for  naturalization.  Our  collections  last  year  were  in  excess  of 
the  money  specifically  appropriated  for  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  for  a  man  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  it  costs  him  $13  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  should  say  it  costs  him  $8  to  get  into  this 
coimtry  whether  he  becomes  a  citizen  or  not,  and  it  costs  him  S5  to 
become  a  citizen. 

RENT  Ol   QUARTERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  quite  an  increase  in  the  rent  item;  from 
$13,422  to  $25,000.     I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  they  are  considerably  in 
arrears  in  the  disposal  of  their  work.  In  fact,  when  a  man  comes 
before  our  examiner  in  Chicago  he  must  wait  out  in  the  corridors 
because  the  oflBce  room  is  not  sufficient  te  enable  them  to  seat  him. 
The  conditions  are  actually  a  menace  to  the  health  of  our  men  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  The  chief  examiner  there  has  repeatedly  asked  for 
some  assistance  to  enable  him  to  get  outside  quarters.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  secure  any  further  quarters  in  the  Federal  building  at  Chicago. 
We  are  desirous,  if  possible,  to  secure  quarters  which  will  not  be  a 
menace  to  health  of  tnese  men  and  which  will  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  duties  in  some  kind  of  an  efficient  manner. 

I  know  last  year  I  was  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  right  here  was 
the  examiner  examining  a  man  sitting  beside  him.  [Showing.] 
Right  here  was  another  examiner  examining  another  man.  Right 
over  here  [showing]  was  another  man  being  examined,  and  right  over 
here  was  another  one.  It  sounded  like  bedlam.  Coming  mto*  the 
door,  as  you  walk  into  the  office,  there  was  a  man  stationed  to  meet 
all  callers  as  they  came  in  and  try  to  give  advice  to  those  who  not 
only  were  seeking  naturalization  but  wanting  some  information  with 
regard  to  citizenship  or  naturalization  in  general,  and  you  really  had 
to  fight  your  way  into  the  office. 

I  maintain  that  no  man^  however  efficient  he  may  be,  with  such 
bedlam  as  that  can  get  any  concrete  results.  It  is  almost  impossible. 
You  examine  a  man  and  you  say  to  him,  *'  How  long  have  you  known 
this  man  ?  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?  Do  you  go  to  his  home  ?  Do 
jroii  know  his  wife  ?  Do  you  know  his  family  ?  Do  you  meet  him 
m  his  office  ?  Do  you  meet  him  in  his  place  of  business  ?"  You  get 
so  that  you  are  going  so  fast,  in  order  to  take  care  of  that  crowd 
which  is  ever  there  before  you.,  that  you  hardly  wait  for  his  answer 
sometimes.     You  are  pushed  to  the  maximum. 

These  men  are  not  wnat  you  would  call  desk  men.  They  are  here  in 
this  town  and  they  are  gone  to-morrow  to  another  town.  They 
work  without  regard  to  hours — hours  do  not  enter  into  it — Sundays, 
holidays,  nights.  They  have  done  it  through  a  source  of  interest,  de- 
cided interest,  in  their  work  and  regard  for  the  service. 

These  men  must  be  lawyers.  They  must  be  tjrpists.  They  must 
be  able  to  write  their  own  reports,  and  after  thev  go  through  this 
examination  all  day — it  may  not  be  120  (there  mignt  not  be  so  many 
applicants)  they  have  to  write  their  reports,  and^then  they  have  to 

fo  out  frequently  and  find  out  whether  or  not  the  things  that  have 
een  told  to  them  by  some  of  the  applicants  are  true. 
In  the  city  of  Chicago,  getting  back  to  that  room,  it  would  be 
decidedly  advantageous,  from  the  standpoint  of  that  city  alone,  if  » 
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man  on  the  threshold  of  American  citizenship  were  made  to  realize 
that  this  Government  is  not  such  an  institution  that  welcomes  men 
under  such  conditions  as  that ;  the  thing  which  impresses  the  foreigner 
is  something  which  is  above  him,  and  of  which  ne  must  stand  to  a 
certain  extent  in  awe.  If  you  do  not  have  that  vou  do  not  get  that 
feeling  for  the  Government  which  should  be  inculcated  in  him  at  the 
threshold  of  his  steps  toward  naturalization.  Now,  in  the  city  of 
Boston  last  year,  because  of  insufficient  appropriation,  we  were 
compelled  to  give  up  some  of  the  rooms  in  tne  Old  South  Building 
there,  because  we  could  not  pay  the  increase  which  was  asked  by  the 
landlords,  and  we  could  not  get  sufficient  quarters  in  the  Federal 
Building.  So  we  adopted  the  next  best  expedient.  They  roped  off 
one  of  tne  corridors  in  the  Federal  Building,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  put  some  desks  in  there,  and  that  is  where  some  of  these  men  are 
working  to-day.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sufficient  Quarters 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  if  possible,  and  after  we  take  care  of  Chicago 
to  get  miarters  in  Boston  which  will  enable  our  men  to  do  their  work 
more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  situation  in  New  York  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  have  very  good  quarters.  We  are  at  present 
in  the  Tribune  Building  on  Nassau  Street.  We  have  no  complaint 
whatsoever  to  make  in  New  York.  We  moved  there  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Don^t  you  utilize  the  different  court  houses  to  a 
great  extent? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Oh,  yes;  in  places  where  our  chief  examiners  are 
not  stationed. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  pay  for  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Not  at  all.  In  the  Federal  Building — ^well,  in 
most  of  the  post  office  buildings  we  are  enabled  to  get  quarters  when 
a  man  is  to  proceed  to  a  c^rtam  place  for  a  preliminary  examination, 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  three  days,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that 
as  a  general  proposition.  If  we  can  not  get  it  there,  we  can  frequently 
get  a  room  in  the  court  house.  We  have  no  difficulty  as  far  as  those 
places  axQ  concerned.  It  is  in  the  headquartei^  in  the  cities  of  Chicago 
and  Boston  that  we  are  having  the  most  difficulty. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  difficulties  are  aU  in  the  larger  cities  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly.  We  receive  the  finest  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  State  clerks  and  judges  in  this  work. 

CITIZENSHIP  TRAINING. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  about  the  citizenship  training  work  of  the 
bureau.  Under  the  law  we  are  authorized  to  promote  citizenship 
training  of  applicants  for  citizenship.  In  the  furtherance  of  this 
work  we  attempt  to  have  the  public  scnools  opened,  and  do  have  them 
opened,  to  receive  applicants  for  citizenship  who  are  desirous  of 
learning  the  English  language,  something  about  the  fundamentals 
and  elementary  principles  of  our  Government,  and  we  have  had  a 
decided  increase  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  those  towns  which  are 
cooperating  with  the  oureau.  We  furnish  the  textbooks  to  indi- 
vidual appUcants  in  attendance  upon  public  night  schools.    In  addi- 
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tion  to  that  we  act  ^mewhat  as  a  clearing  house  for  dissemmating 
ideas  in  what  is  considered  a  new  science  of  pedago^. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  those  night  schools  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  They  are  maintained  by  the  State  authorities, 
and  we  make  no  allotment  to  them.  The  only  thing  which  we  fur- 
nish to  them  is  the  citizenshij>  textbook  and  helps.  For  instance, 
such  as  the  results  of  efforts  which  teachers  in  one  vicinity  have  made 
successfully  are  sent  to  another  teacher  in  order  that  he  may  put  it 
into  practice  and  get  the  same  results.  It  is  frequently  easy  to  start 
a  school,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  after  you  start  it  to  keep  the  individual 
interested,  and  we  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  our  time  and  effort 
to  getting  up  plans  whereby  we  may  keep  these  foreigners  in  night 
schools  in  order  that  they  mav  learn  first  that  the  Constitution  is  not 
something  which  was  established  in  1789  and  is  dead  to-day,  but  that 
it  is  a  livmg  document,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of  manu- 
facturers and  employers  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  do;  we  do,  unquestionably.  Right  along 
that  line  last  year  on  this  date  we  were  in  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools  in  816  towns — in  other  words,  furnishing  them  help 
and  assistance.  That  is,  the  main  towns.  This  year  we  had  1,531. 
That  does  not  mean  any  increase  in  our  personnel  to  obtain  this 
success.  That  means  increased  efficiency  and  further  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  present  personnel.  We  had  subtowns,  that  is,  towns 
which  furuisned  applicants  for  citizenship  to  those  pubUc  school 
authorities,  and  there  were  more  of  them  last  year.  This  year  we 
have  571,  because  we  have  more  main  towns  in  cooperation  with  our 
work.  There  are  911  new  communities  which  have  been  added  to 
our  list  during  this  year.  It  represents  25  per  cent  increase  in  the 
results,  which  we  are  able  to  continue  because  of  growing  knowledge 
of  this  new  science  and  the  helps  which  we  receive  and  disseminate 
from  the  school  authorities  themselves.  . 

I  might  refer,  in  connection  with  that  work,  to  the  increased 
activity  in  the  rural  work.  There  have  been  about  1,000  teachers 
designated  throughtout  the  country,  at  our  instance  principally— 
I  might  say  almost  entirely  at  out  instance — to  enable  tnem  to  teach 
about  3,000  applicants  for  citizenship  throughout  the  rural  communi- 
ties. Some  men  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  work  and  women 
also  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  teaching  one  applicant  something  about 
our  country;  some  things  Which  they  ought  to  know.  In  these  days 
when  men  come  here  and  sav  ''  I  want  to  get  citizenship, "  frequently 
it  is  a  pro  forma  thing  with  them;  they  want  to  get  it  because  it  means 
something  to  them  from  a  selfish  standpoint.  We  ought  to  go  to 
them  and  say:  '*We  want  you  to  know  what  this  country  stanos  for. 
We  do  not  give  you  a  piece  of  paper  and  make  you  a  citizen.  We 
want  you  to  know  what  it  means."  That  is  what  our  men  are 
doing.  They  are  around  at  night  time,  after  their  daily  investiga- 
tions, and  after  making  their  reports,  addressing  communities  and 
explaining  this  proposition  and  planting  the  seed  wherever  they  can, 
to  induce  others  to  carry  it  on.  Of  course,  it  is  our  work,  and  every- 
body thinks  his  own  work  is  the  finest,  but  I  think  it  is  a  grand  work 
and  the  results  have  made  us  think  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results,  are  yout 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Eminently  so. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  tell  me  about  what  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion is  spent  for  the  use  of  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  estimated  it  to  be — ^necessarily  it  must  be  an 
estiin.ate-^$121,230.54,  from  all  appropriations.  That  does  not  take 
into  consideration,  however,  the  interlocking  of  that  portion  of  the 
service  with  the  naturalization  work  proper.  In  other  words,  the 
cliief  clerk  must  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  this  work.  I  must 
devote  a  portion  of  my  time  to  it;  the  commissioner  must  devote  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  it;  the  file  clerks  must  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  it;  the  index  clerks  must  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  it;  the  requisition  clerk  must  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  it; 
things  of  that  nature  were  not  computed  in  connection  with  that 
figure  'which  I  gave  you. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  a  large  amount  of  this  work  is  done  by  people 
employed  in  other  services;  that  is,  in  a  general  way,  I  mean  to  say  ? 
Men  ^wToLO  are  employed  in  your  department  all  turn  their  attention, 
at  times,  to  this  work,  do  they? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 
Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  special  service  ?    • 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  is  a  special  service,  authorized  by  law  for  us 
to  perform.  That  includes  the  salaries,  of  course,  you  imderstand, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  traveling  expenses;  salaries  in  the  bureau  and 
salaries  outside  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  All  the  items  enumerated  here  ? 
Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  have  you  other  gentlemen  any  questions  to  ask  ? 
Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  finished  with  the  exammation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 
Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  sir. 

PURCHASE   OP  PHOTOSTAT  MACHINE   FOR   NEW   YORK   OFHCE. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Just  along  that  line,  the  chief  examiner  at  New  York  the 
other  day  requested  us  to  allow  him  to  purchase  a  photostat  machine 
for  $800,  because  some  of  the  courts  in  his  district  re<juire  that  the 
evidence  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  naturalization  service  be 
made  a  part  of  the  official  record  of  the  court.  We  were  unable  to 
do  it,  because  we  did  not  have  the  funds  to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  was  Sturges,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  was  Sturges,  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  you  making  application  for  that  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  think  we  could  cover  it  if  we  got  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  the  present  time  he  has  to  send  down  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  photostat  copies  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  He  must,  or  have  copies  made  on  the  typewriter 
right  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  the  facilities  here  in  Washington  to  make 
photostat  copies  if  they  are  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  no  provision  in  the  naturalization  law  for 
furnishing  those  an  the  hearing  of  a  naturalization  case  ? 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  None  at  all  in  the  naturalization  law  proper.  1 
should  correct  that.  The  law  provides  that  certified  copies  of  all 
papers  shall  be  furnished  and  snail  be  admitted  equally  in  evidence 
with  the  originals,  but  there  is  no  specific  provision  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  them. 

STATUS   OF   WORK,   NEW  YORK   OFFICE. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  only  part  of  the  problem  that  I  am  particularly 
interested  in — of  course  I  am  interested  in  the  operation  of  the  law 
throughout  the  whole  country — is  the  situation  m  New  York;  that 
is,  the  great  numbers  who  are  applying  for  naturalization  and  the 
delays  to  which  they  ^re  subjected,  both  applicants  and  witnesses,  in 
being  heard  before  the  court  and  in  completing  their  naturalization. 
It  is  a  serious  hardship  in  some  cases,  and  sometimes  it  means  prac- 
tically a  denial  of  the  right  to  be  naturalized,  because  of  the  want  of 
S roper  facilities.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  provision  might 
e  made  to  hear  those  cases  at  night,  particularlv  the  examination  of 
witnesses.  A  man  applying  for  citizenship  is  obliged  to  get  two  re- 
sponsible citizens  who  have  known  him  for  some  years.  The  wit- 
nesses are  generally  employed  somewhere  else  and  they  must  lose  a 
day's  pay  in  order  to  go  down  to  the  court  and  sit  there  all  day,  and 
often  then,  on  some  occasions,  not  be  called  to  give  their  testimony. 
The  conseauence  is  that  an  applicant  for  citizenship  makes  another 
appeal  to  them  to  appear  in  court  on  his  behalf  as  witnesses.  TTiey 
beg  off  or  they  refuse. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  frequently  true,  but  if  provision  were 
made  to  take  care  of  those  men  at  night,  an  increased  force  would 
have  to  be  provided.  Many  of  our  men  work  at  night.  The  men 
particularly  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  engaged  at  night  in 
traveling;  and  frequently  in  starting  night  schools,  and  frequently 
examining  petitioners  and  witnesses. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  mean  the  employees  of  your  office? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Employees  of  our  office,  but  if  he  were  to  perform 
that  as  a  daily  task  and  a  nightly  task,  it  would  not  be  long  before  his 
efficiency  would  be  nil. 

Mr.  Griffin.  No,  I  should  not  suggest  that  the  same  man  should 
do  the  day  work  and  also  the  night  work. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  would  mean  a  much  larger  estimate  than  we 
have  felt  justified  in  asking.  It  would  mean  that  first  you  would 
have  to  induce  many  of  the  State  authorities  to  open  the  courts  at 
night— judges,  clerl^.  bailiffs,  and  tipstaves. 

Mr.  Griffin.  We  do  not  have  tipstaves  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  1  was  thinking  about  Pennsylvania.  That  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  English  law; 

ADDITIONAL   EXAMINERS — EXAMINATIONS   BY   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  see  there  is  an  increase  of  from  8  to  24  in  the 
examiners.  Have  you  three  times  as  many  applications  now  as  you 
had  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Why  do  you  want  to  treble  the  force  of  examiners 
then? 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  are  not  trebling  the  force,  don't  misunder- 
stand that. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  trebling  this  particular  item. 
Mr.  Shoemaker.  There  were  115  examiners,  or  there  are  at  present. 
We  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  us  to  employ  16  more 
examiners^,  because  the  examinations,  as  conducted  now.  and  as 
reflected  in  over  29,000  petitions  for  naturalization;  were  made  by 
correspondence  and  were  not  made  personally.  In  other  words, 
many  men  are  admitted  to  citizenship  to-day  and  they  were  exam- 
ined by  correspondence.  None  of  those  men  were  seen.  Not  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  none  of  them  are  admitted  to  citizenship  in 
court  without  the  examiner  being  present,  are  they  ? 
Mr.  Shoemaker.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  that  is  not  done  in  Iowa,  as  I  recall. 
Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  may  be  true,  but  in  many  of  the  State 
courts  there  are  men  admitted.     There  were  1,514  hearings,  that  is, 
court  sessions  attended  by  correspondence. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  In  what  location  ? 
Mr.  Shoemaker.  Throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  What  States  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Throughout  the  entire  country.  One  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fourteen  hearings  were  attended  by  correspondence. 
In  other  words,  when  the  chief  examiner  received  a  questionnaire 
and  noted  what  the  petitioner  and  witnesses  had  to  say  with  regard 
to  their  admissibility,  he  then  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  court  in 
those  cases  in  which  he  had  objection,  as  reflected  from  the  question- 
naire, and  he  made  the  objection  by  motion  which  he  drew  up  and 
sent  to  the  court.  No  examiner  ever  appeared  in  the  court 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  thought  it  was  always  customary  to  have  the 
examiner  present  and  examine  the  alien  as  he  applied  m  person. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Wherever  possible,  yes.  For  instance,  I  have 
been  throughout  the  State  of  Iowa  myself,  and  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
we  general^  do  examine  them  by  personal  attendance,  but  we  are 
not  always  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  presume  this  is  covered  in  your  general  state- 
ment, but  a  Uttle  review  will  not  hurt,  because  the  chairman  will  have 
his  troubles  on  the  floor.  In  your  number  of  appUcants  since  the  war, 
do  you  find  drBiculties  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  matter  of  a  man's 
loyalty  or  disloyalty  that  were  not  customary  and  did  not  creep  into 
the  citizenship  cases  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  can  explain  that  in  this  way:  Many  men 
have  been  residing  in  this  country  for  vears,  and  they  have  never 
filed  a  declaration  of  intention.  Some  of  them  voted  in  States  where 
they  could  vote  on  filing  their  first  papers  and  did  not  see  any  neces- 
sity for  completing  theu'  citizenship.  They  had  their  first  papers, 
and  when  they  came  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire,  claimed  exemption 
on  account  oi  being  aliens.  Now,  when  those  cases  come  up  into 
court,  the  courts  generally  decUne  to  admit  them  to  citizenship, 
^^ardless  of  whether  they  had  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  or  not. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  We  found  in  certain  sections  of  our  country,  in 

? 'articular  localities,  men  that  had  lived  30  years  there  and  had  raised 
wniUes,  in  America,  without  any  declaration  as  to  citizenship. 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  haven't  any  doubt  of  it  at  all.     I  know  you  did. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  after  the  war  was  over  they  began  to  be 
very  patriotic  and  concluded  they  wanted  to  be  American  citizens 
right  away.  Now,  doesn't  that  desire  on  the  part  of  those  men  that 
have  been  here  all  these  years,  increase  your  requirements  here  in 
this  oflSce  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Unquestionably  it  affects  us.  That  is  just 
what  I  said,  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  historjr  of  the  country 
when,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  alien  himself,  American  citizenship 
meant  so  much.  He  is  extremely  anxious  for  it.  If  he  never  had  a 
desire  before,  he  has  it  now.  The  war  did  this.  Many  men  labored 
imder  the  misapprehension  that  they  were  citizens  because  they  had 
lived  here  for  years,  and  when  the  war  came  on  and  they  were  required 
to- register,  eitner  as  alien  enemies  or  they  wanted  to  go  into  the  Army 
and  were  required  to  evidence  some  citizenship  status,  they  could 
not  do  it.     Now,  those  men  to-day  we  are  investigating  very  carefully. 

STATES  PERMITTINa  MEN  TO   VOTE   BEFORE  SECURING  PINAL  PAPERS.    * 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  States,  and  state,  if  you  know,  what  they 
are,  still  retain  the  practice  of  permitting  a  man  to  vote  without 
securing  final  papers? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Indiana  is 
through.  They  enacted  a  State  law  which  has  repealed  that.  They 
must  DC  citizens  now.  I  heard  that  Texas  has  recently  done  the 
same  thing.  Missouri  requires  that  a  man  shall  have  filed  a  declara- 
tion at  least  a  year  before  he  can  vote.  Arkansas  requires  that  he 
shall  have  filed  a  declaration  at  least  six  months  before  he  can  vote 
or  it  is  vice  versa.  So,  the  old  practice  of  filing  thousands  of  declara- 
tions, as  was  done,  for  instance,  in  Indiana  just  before  election,  in 
order  to  enable  men  to  vote,  is  forever  killed.  I  think  it  was  in  1920 
there  were  166  declarations  filed  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  so  it 
doesn't  make  much  diflFerence  from  that  standpoint,  especially  in 
face  of  their  State  law  that  a  man  must  have  filed  his  declaration  at 
least  six  months  before  he  can  vote. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Sometime  ago  it  was  disclosed  that  there  were  seven 
or  eight  States  that  still  retained  the  practice  of  admitting  a  man  to 
franchise  without  having  filed  anv  papers. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Onl^  two  of  tnem,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  find  that  that  is  not  correct,  will  you  please 
correct  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  will.  I  want  to  say  that  we  took  it  upon  our- 
selves to  write  to  the  attorneys  general  of  the  respective  otates  in 
regard  to  that  particular  fact,  and  we  feel  some  pride — whether  we 
were  instrumental  or  not — in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  vote  any 
more. 

Note. — States  allowing  voting  on  first  papers:  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  j^ou  stated  something  that  is  very  interesting, 
that  part  of  your  examination  of  intended  citizens  was  conducted  by 
mail,  by  correspondence.  How  far  is  that  practice  followed  in  the 
department,  and  in  what  States  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  There  were  filed  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
304,481  first  papers.    That  is  5,000  more  than  the  previous  year. 
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There  were  filed  180,894  petitions.  That  is  14,000  more  than  the 
previous  year  of  petitions.  There  were  examined  personally  184,633 
petitioners.  Winesses  examined  personally  included  332,421.  We 
examined  by  correspondence,  petitioners,  29,623.  We  examined  by 
correspondence,  witnesses,  62,061. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  cases  do  you  resort  to  correspondence  for 
the  examination  of  the  petitioners  and  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Frequently  in  the  Western  States;  somewhat  in 
the' Eastern  States,  but  only  in  the  more  or  less  isolated  sections. 

Mr.  Gmffin.  What  is  the  factor  that  governs  you  in  desiraating 
which  cases  you  will  examine  that  way  ?  Is  it  the  difficulty  of  access 
to  the  parties  or  the  difficulty  on  their  part  to  get  to  your  examiners  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  is  the  personnel  to  get  there.  They  have  to 
take  where  they  can  get  the  most.  That  is  what  must  govern.  You 
know  frequently  it  is  not  alwavs  the  place  where  so  manv  petitions  are 
filed  that  is  the  dangerous  place  to  the  country,  or  the  menace,  or 
that  the  clerk  is  the  most  efficient. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know  that  very  well. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  the  opposite.  It  is 
the  smaller  place  where  we  have  the  difficulties  with  the  clerks,  and 
frequently  with  the  individuals  themselves,  so  it  must  be  personnel 
after  all  which  governs  the  examination  by  correspondence  instead 
of  personally. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  men  that  conduct  those  examinations  throughout 
the  country  are  called  examiners  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Are  called  examiners;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  are  they  distributed  geographically?  How 
many  have  you  altogether  ? 

ifr..SHOEMAKER.  We  havc  115. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  115? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  One  hundred  and  fifteen. 

LOCATION   OF   EXAMINERS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  how  are  they  distributed  geographically  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  In  the  Boston  district  we  have  11,  in  New  York 
we  have  22,  in  Philadelphia  we  have  7,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
takes  in  the  southern  districts,  around  through  Texas,  we  have  6,  in 
Pittsburgh  we  have  11,  in  Chicago  we  have  17,  in  St.  Louis  we  have 
10,  in  St.  Paul  we  have  10,  in  Denver  6,  in  San  Francisco  8,  and  in 
Seattle  7.  We  have  some  clerks  also.  That  includes  the  chief  exam- 
iner at  each  place. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  that  means  that  only  in  those  localities  can 
you  personally  examine  the  petitioners  and  their  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No;  it  doesn't  mean  that,  Mr.  Griflin.  It  means 
in  those  cities  we  do  examine  them,  each  one  personally.  Also  in 
many  of  the  outlying  sections — I  can  state  more  particularly  of 
PWladelphia,  because  I  was  chief  examiner  at  Philadelphia — ^we  go 
over  everything  in  the  Philadelphia  district  personally. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  take  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  or  Philadel- 
phia, you  say  you  have  seven  examiners  stationed  there.  Is  it  your 
custom  to  distribute  them  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  at  fixed  times  they  hold  hearings? 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  in  that  way  vou  are  able  to  obtain  personal 
examination  of  the  petitioners  and  oi  their  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Don^t  you  find  that  the  local  courts  cooperate  also! 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Oh,  wonderfuUy.  We  would  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  if  it  was  not  for  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
your  bureau  without  them  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactljr. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  your  aim,  is  it  not,  to  have  United  States  exam- 
iners at  the  State  courts  also  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Oh,  yes.  The  judges  rely  upon  them.  There  is 
to  be  a  hearing,  for  instance,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  the  2d  of  March. 
I  am  just  takmg  a  hypothetical  case.  We  will  send  up  there  to- 
morrow,- having  previously  caUed  in  all  of  these  witnesses  whose 
cases  will  come  up  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  all  of  those  men  are  seen 
personally,  except  those  who  do  not  appear,  who  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  disregard  that  req^uest.  Frequently  the  court  will  continue 
such  case  forthwith  for  theu*  failure  to  appear  before  the  examiner  as 
requested,  because  the  judge  relies  upon  the  examiner.  He  has  no 
facilities  for  making  any  mvestigation.  Frequently  the  objection 
of  the  examiner  will  result  in  the  dismissal  of  tne  petition.  I  might 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  general  proposition. 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  examination  of  petitioners  and  witnesses  by 
correspondence,  havevou  a  questionnaire  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  have. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  is  sent  to  them? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  has  questions  to  be  filled  out  or  answered? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  that  diflFer  in  any  respect  from  the  questionnaire 
which  ordinarily  the  applicant  has  to  fill  out  in  a  large  city  like  New 
York? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  He  does  not  fill  out  any  in  the  large  city,  except 
the  petition  for  naturalization. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Everyone  must  sign  the  petition,  regardless  of 
where  he  may  be. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Aside  from  the  petition,  you  have  a  questionnaire, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly;  in  those  cases  where  we  investigate  by 
correspondence,  we  have. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  use  that  questionnaire  also  where  there  is  * 
personal  examination  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  ascertain  the  same  facts? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  same  class  of  facts  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  they  put  in  the  record  in  any  way  ? 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  Not  on  the  record  of  the  court.  They  are  kept  in 
OUT  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  I  mean  whether  it  goes  into  the  court  or  in 
your  office;  where  your  examiner  personally  examines  the  witnesses, 
for  instance,  does  he  write  out  the  answers  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  He  makes  a  notation  of  every 
response  which  is  made  to  the  inauiry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  how  does  tnat  blank  compare  with  the  blank 
that  you  use  in  the  case  of  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Entirely  different. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  respect  ?  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  degree 
of  completeness  with  which  you  ascertain  the  facts  that  ought  to  be 
ascertained  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  man  is  a  proper  man  for 
citizenship  ? 

Jffr.  Shoemaker.  I  think  I  would  answer  it  in  this  way:  That 
substantially  the  same  questions  would  be  asked  on  a  personal 
examination,  as  well  as  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  should  imagine  so. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  But  as  you  know,  in  an  investigation  or  in  the 
questioning  of  any  witness,  one  question  leads  to  another,  and  where 
you  investigate  a  man  personally  you  unquestionably  ask  him  further 
questions,  because  his  answer  reflects  what  questions  you  are  going  to 
ask  him  next. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Nevertheless,  there  ought  to  be  some  formal  questions 
that  are  asked. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Well,  there  are.  For  instance,  like  this:  A  man 
must  establish  that  he  has  been  here  five  years.  He  must  establish 
that  he  has  been  in  the  State  one  year.  He  must  establish  that  he 
is  of  good  moral  character.  He  must  establish  that  he  is  not  an 
anarchist,  and  he  must  establish  that  he  is  not  a  polygamist.  I  could 
show  you,  for  instance,  the  usual  way  they  would  run  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  married? — A.  Once. 

Q.  Where  is  your  wife  living?  Is  she  here  with  you  in  this  country  living  at  yoiur 
hoTiae? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  living  with  you? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  trouble? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  court  room? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  sued? 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  stay  in  this  country  all  yoiu*  life? 

Q.  "Would  you  be  willing  to  fight  for  this  country? 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  war? 

Q.  Did  you  register  in  the  draft? 

Q.  Did  you  claim  exemption  on  account  of  alienage? 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  money  in  the  bank? 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  Constitution? 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  it? 

Q.  Who  makes  the  laws  of  the  country? 

Q.  How  are  they  made? 

Q.  How  many  Senators  are  there  from  each  State? 

Q.  Could  you  be  President  of  the  United  States? 

Q.  If  you  owned  any  property,  could  the  President  of  the  United  States  take  that 
property  away  and  give  it  to  some  one  else? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  stops  him  from  taking  that  property  away,  from  you? 
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You  finally  get  out  of  him  that  it  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  that  controls  him.  We  try  to  impress  that  fact  on 
him.     We  get  back  to  the  fundamentals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  this  questioning  that  you  have  given,  is  that 
incorporated  in  your  questionnaire  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Questions  along  that  line;  yes.  The  witness,  of 
course,  is  asked  everything  to  evidence  his  knowledge  of  the  appli- 
cant's residence  and  character. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  get  jour  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  continuing  this  method  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  appUcants  for 
citizenship  by  means  of  correspondence.  Do  you  feel  that  that  gives 
satisfaction  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Surely  not.  It  should  not  be  practiced  except 
in  cases  where  absolute  efficiency  would  demand  that  you  not  send 
a  man  to  some  section;  for  instance,  you  were  going  to  have  only  one 
petitioner  and  it  would  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Griffin.  We  are  to  underetand  that  you  resort  to  this  as  an 
expediency  because  you  have  not  the  forces  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
law  by  personal  and  direct  examination  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  are  asking  this  increase  here  on  account  of 
that  fact? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO   COURTS   FOR  SERVICES   PERFORMED. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  allotments 
made  to  the  various  courts  throughout  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  to  the  counties  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Well,  we  make  it  only  to  the  counties,  but  they 
are  very  few  indeed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  allotments  for  compensation  in  the  way  of 
service  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  The  allotment  for  the  supreme  court  for  New 
York  County  in  1922  is  $31,500.  The  supreme  court  for  Brookljm, 
N.  Y.,  Kings  County,  is  $21,000.  The  supreme  court  for  Bronx 
County,  N.  Y.,  $7,000.  Common  pleas  court,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
$3,000.  The  circuit  court  for  Chicago,  Cook  County,  $6,750.  The 
same  for  the  superior  court  for  Chicago,  Cook  County,  111. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  all  of  the  allowance  that  your  bureau  makes 
to  the  courts  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  just  what  those  services 
are  that  those  courts  perform  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  You  asked  me  a  question  just  a  moment  ago 
about  whether  this  was  all  the  amount  which  we  allowed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Under  the  existing  law  the  clerk  of  a  court  may 
retain  one-half  of  the  $6,000  which  is  collected  to  defray  the  cost  of 
clerical  hire,  in  connection  with  naturalization.  When  he  collects 
over  $6,000  he  must  forward  all  fees  collected  to  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization.  The  department,  under  the  existing  law,  may 
allow  such  salaries,  not  te  exceed  one-half  of  the  fees  collected,  as  in 
its  judgment  seems  justified.     That  is  what  is  done. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  What  are  those  New  York  salaries  now? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  offhand  what  the  salaries 
are.J|;The  supreme  court  for  New  York  County  collected  $79,000  in 
naturalization  fees  last  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  can  you  give  the  amounts  collected  by  the 
other  counties  that  you  have  mentioned  ?  You  need  not  go  into  that 
now,  but  simply  put  it  into  the  record  in  connection  with  the  amoimts 
ijvhich  you  have  stated  were  allotted  to  the  different  counties.  Just 
show  in  parallel  column  the  amount  which  those  offices  turned  into 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  that  information. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Just  as  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes.  The  clerk  of  the  court  operates  that  and 
we  can  not  control  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  we  should  fix  it  so  that  you  can  control  it. 
Why  should  you  let  the  clerk  of  the  court  apportion  the  Government 
fees? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  have  wanted  to  put  those  men  under  civil 
service. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  you  ought  to  get  some  legislation  on  that. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  have  tried  to.  It  has  been  advocated  fre- 
quently. 

Amounts  allotted  to — 

Supreme  court,  New  York  C'ounty $31, 500 

Supreme  court,  Kings  County,  Brooklyn 21, 000 

Supreme  court,  Bronx  County 7, 000 

Common  pleas  coiul,  Jersey  City 3, 000 

Circuit  court,  Chicago 6,  750 

Superior  court,  Chicago 6, 750 

Amounts  collected  by — 

Supreme  coiu-t.  New  York  County 79, 815 

Supreme  court,  Kings  Coimty,  Brooklyn 54,  700 

Supreme  court,  Bronx  County 27, 810 

Common  pleas,  Jersey  City .' 17,  933 

Circuit  court,  Chicago. . .  .* 31,  950 

Superior  court,  Chicago 36, 066 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  that  connection  I  want  to  say  this,  that  in  the 
Bronx,  a  part  of  which  is  in  my  district,  the  county  clerk  tells  me 
that  the  clerks  of  his  office  are  employed  and  paid  for  by  the  State, 
doing  this  naturalization  work;  that  the  demand  is  so  great  that  the 
r^^lar  clerk,  paid  out  of  the  allotments  for  your  bureau,  is  imable 
to  perform  the  work. 

Mri  Shoemaker.  That  frequently  happens.  Frequently  in  the 
smaller  communities  where  they  do  not  exceed  $6,000  the  clerk  does 
not  get  anytliing  out  of  it  at  all.  It  is  turned  in  to  the  State  treasurer, 
but  still  he  has  to  carry  on  that  work. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  what  happens  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  recall  that  they  raised  that  question  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  checked  it  in  against  the  clerk  and  the  clerk 
refused  to  turn  it  over  and  said  that  it  was  his  compensation. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  recall  that  very  distinctly. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  So,  regardless  of  how  much  New  York  falls  below, 
we  do  it  in  Iowa  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  don't  Know  whether  there  are  any  clerks  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  who  collect  over  $6,000. 
88283—22 53 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Of  course,  in  New  York,  as  I  say,  they  collected 
$79,000  in  one  court. 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  what  fund  are  these  allotments  to  the  counties 
made? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  From  the  former  sundry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  item  of  the  bill  covers  that  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Assistants  to  clerks  of  courts. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  expended  $70,000  in  1921  and  you  are  asking 
for  $91,800  in  1923? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  That  necessarily  must  be 
an  estimate.  We  must  be  able  to  take  care  of  any  increase  in  the 
work  which  comes  along. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker. 

Saturday,  February  11,  1922. 

CHILDREN'S  BUREAU. 

STATEMENTS   OF  MISS   GRACE  ABBOTT,   CHIEF,   AND   MISS 
LAURA  ELMORE,  CHIEF  CLERK. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Miss  Abbott,  on  page  187  you  are  asking  for  $106,040 
for  1923  for  salaries  of  your  bureau,  which  is  the  amount  carried  in 
the  current  law,  so  we  will  not  have  to  spend  much  time  on  that  item. 

I  think  before  we  take  up  the  next  item,  though,  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  state  in  detail  the  work  of  your  bureau,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  inform  the  House  just  what  you  are  doing. 

general  statement. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  Children's  Biu*eau,  as  you  probably  know,  was 
created  about  nine  vears  ago  at  the  demand  of  a  large  group  of  social- 
service  workers  and  great  numbers  of  women's  organizations  in  order 
to  provide  national  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  care  of  children. 
The  act  which  creates  it  directs  the  bureau  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life 
among  all  classes  of  our  people,  and  then  it  specifies  infant  mortality, 
birth  rate,  orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertions,  dangerous  occupa- 
tions, accidents,  and  diseases  of  children,  employment,  and  legislation 
affecting  children  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  This  gives 
to  the  bureau  a  vast  field  of  social  research.  In  its  work  the  bureau 
has  always  felt  that  it  had  two  quite  different  constituencies  to  which 
it  was  reporting  for  whom  it  was  making  its  investigations. 

One  of^  these  constituencies  is  the  individual  mothers  or  the  mothers 
organized  in  groups  and  organizations,  and  the  other  the  professional 
workers  in  the  field  of  child  care.  The  individual  mothers  and  groups 
of  mothers  look  to  the  bureau  for  advice  on  problems  connected  with 
the  care  of  their  own  children,  and  the  professional  workers  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare  and  many  of  the  women's  organizations  look  to 
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the  bureau  to  undertake  research  on  a  national  scale  that  will  help 
them  to  give  to  the  children  that  they  are  responsible  for  in  their  indi- 
vidual communities  the  best  standards  of  child  care.  The  funda- 
mental research  is  the  same  for  both  these  groups,  but  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  material  for  the  two  groups  must  be,  after  all,  quite  differ- 
ent; that  is,  the  point  of  view  of  a  student  who  is  viewing  infant 
mortality  in  the  community  as  a  whole  is  very  different  from  the 
mother  who  is  concerned  with  her  own  individual  problem. 

The  bureau  is  at  present  organized  in  the  following  divisions:  A 
child  hygiene  division,  which  has  work  in  the, field  of  child  hygiene;  a 
social  service  division,  which  has  covered  a  number  of  the  points  that 
number  of  the  points  that  I  have  just  quoted  from  the  act  creating 
the  bureau;  dependent  children,  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  and  legis- 
lation affecting  children  in  need  of  special  care,  and  an  industrial 
division,  which  has  chaise  of  the  investigations  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  accidents,  dangerous  occupations,  which  we  are 
directed  by  act  of  Congress  to  study.  In  addition  to  these  divisions 
we  have  an  administrative  division,  a  statistical  division,  which  is 
very  important  because  a  very  large  number  of  the  studies  that  the 
bureau  makes  are  statistical;  and  an  editorial  division. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent,  it  seems  to  me,  that  as  the  bureau  includes 
this  w^hole  field  witn  such  widely  different  subject  matter  as  we  have, 
it  needs  to  have  experts  in  the  various  fields.  Its  tasks  must  be  a  de- 
veloping one,  as  the  demand  for  service  develops  and  as  the  possi- 
bility oi  successfully  serving  the  two  groups  that  we  have  in  mind 
develops.  For  this  service  the  bureau  must  have  an  increasing  staff 
of  technical  experts,  if  the  service  is  of  really  fundamental  value. 
Unless  they  are  technical  experts  they  are  not  able  to  serve  success- 
fully either  the  mothers  or  the  professional  workers  in  the  field  of 
social  service. 

Under  Miss  Lathrop's  able  leadership  the  bureau  gained  a  national 
and  an  international  reputation  for  the  scientific  precision  of  the 
work  that  it  has  undertaken  and  also  for  its  practical  character. 
Still  I  am  sure  every  one  will  agree  that  it  has  hardly  made  a  begin- 
ning in  the  whole  task  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  various  fields 
that  it  is  directed  by  statute  to  study.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  its  work  alon^  the  lines  for  which  it  was  created  that  an 
additional  appropriation  nas  been  sought  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  additional  appropriation  largely  for  increase 
of  salaries  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  No,  sir;  it  is  largely  for  new  positions;  that  is,  there 
are  a  number  of  fields  in  which  we  have  no  experts  at  all.  I  want 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  statutory  roll,  for  which  no  increases 
have  been  asked,  that  it  is  not  because  the  basis  of  payment  is  fair. 
Manv  of  these  salaries  are  very  much  lower  than  similar  positions 
in  the  Government  service  and  outside.  Because  we  hope  that 
equalization  will  come  in  connection  with  reclassification,  we  have 
not  asked  for  any  increase. 

FOR  INVESTIGATION   OF   WELFARE   OF   CHILDREN   AND   CHILD   LIFE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  *^To  investigate  and  to  report 
upon  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life^ 
etc."  For  the  current  year  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $80,000, 
and  you  are  asking  for  $120,000  for  1923.  ^ 
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Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  we  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  makes  up  that  increase  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  most  important  items  are  several  increases  in 
positions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  a  large  number  of  new  positions. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  the  associate  directors  are  all  new,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  new  positions  in  the  lower  scale  also. 

ADDITIONAL   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  go  into  some  detail  as  to  how  you  expect 
to  expend  the  increase  of  $40,000  requested  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Two  of  the  new  positions  we  are  adding  are  a 
recreational  expert,  which  we  have  not  had  at  all,  and  which  is  a 
very  important  field  in  child  welfare;  and  an  exhibit  expert,  which 
we  also  nave  not  had.  Fundamental  educational  work  can  be  done 
by  reporting  through  exhibits.  The  bureau  has  not  been  able  to 
do  that  as  successfully  in  the  past  as  it  should.  We  have  done  some 
work  but  it  has  not  been  as  skillfully  done  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  might  indicate,  Miss  Abbott,  the  outlay  for  those 
special  matters. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  recreation  expert  is  put  at  $2,400,  the  exhibit 
expert  at  $2,400,  and  the  associate  directors  at  $2,400.  There  is 
an  error  in  printing  in  putting  one  at  $3,400.  It  should  be  $2,400. 
Then  we  have  requested  a  special  expert  in  the  study  of  employ- 
ment of  minors  and  the  care  of  dependent  children  and  in  connection 
with  a  child  welfare  motor  truck  that  we  use  for  demonstration 
purposes  and  investigations  in  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  those  all  new  positions  or  are  they  additional 
positions? 

Miss  Abbott.  They  are  additional  positions. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  somebody  doing  this  work  now,  have  youi 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  one  in  most  of  these  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  please  indicate  which  ones  are  entirely  new! 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  no  recreation  expert  and  we  have  no  one 
who  is  an  exhibit  expert,  and  we  have  no  one  doing  the  group  of  things 
mentioned  below — the  expert  in  industrial  research,  care  of  depend- 
ent children,  and  child  hygiene  research.     Those  positions  are  all  new. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  been  doing  some 
exhibit  work. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have,  but  we  have  had  no  permanent  expert 
directing  it.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  get  as  a  permanent  staff 
member  some  one  else  who  could  qualify  as  an  expert  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Just  state  the  nature  of  that  work. 

Miss  Abbott.  It  is  preparing  in  popular  form  for  exhibit  use  the 
scientific  findings  of  the  bureau.  We  have  a  great  many  requests 
for  exhibit  material.  It  is  all  a  question,  so  far  as  chud  care  is 
concerned,  of  how  well  we  are  able  to  get  across  to  a  very  large  group 
of  women  the  findings  of  the  bureau.  It  is  more  or  less  like  the  type 
of  thing  that  the  advertising  people  do,  and  it  is  not  at  all  the  land 
of  thing  that  the  expert  in  research  can  do. 

MrTOuvER.  Have  you  any  field  agent  to  carry  this  informatioa 
out  into  the  country  ? 
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Miss  Abbott.  We  have  a  few.  We  do  not  have  nearly  as  many 
as  we  would  like  to  have.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  significant 
movements  in  child  welfare  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
creation  of  State  commissions  on  child  welfare.  These  have  been 
created  with  the  idea  of  codifying  existing  State  laws  and  bringing 
into  harmony  old  laws  that  are  conflicting  and  at  the  same  time  to 
raise  standards  in  child  welfare  in  the  various  States  so  that  whatever 
the  State  does  for  its  children  would  approximate  what  was  consid- 
ered the  best  known  standard  for  the  care  of  children.  We  get 
requests  from  all  these  commissions  to  furnish  them  with  material, 
and  we  have  furnished  them  with  considerable  material.  In  addi- 
tion to  requests  for  material  we  are  also  frequently  asked  to  send 
someone  in  the  field  to  consult  with  these  commissions  or  with  local 
agencies  that  are  at  work  on  the  problem  of  child  care.  Usually  we  are 
not  able  to  send  anyone  because  we  have  not  the  necessary  personnel. 
The  commissions  are  made  up  partly  of  experts  and  partly  of  inter- 
ested citizens,  and  you  can  see,  of  course,  the  value  of  not  only  sending 
the  typewritten  or  printed  material  that  is  assembled  in  the  bureau, 
but  also  of  going  out  and  talking  it  over  with  them.  We  would  not 
go  into  a  State  and  tell  the  State  what  it  ought  to  do,  but  simply 
make  available  to  it  the  information  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  ptner 
States  and  in  other  countries,  for  that  matter.  That  is  what  the 
commissions  want  to  know,  what  has  succeeded  here  and  what  has 
not  succeeded  there,  and  how  the  general  movement  is  developing. 
This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  consultation  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture undertakes  to  give  in  the  field  to  farmers  and  experts.  They 
not  only  send  out  printed  material,  but  also  have  somebody  who  can 
go  out  and  consult  with  the  local  people. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  are  doing  it  in  a  limited  way  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  are  doing  it  in  a  very  limited  way. 

Mr.  Olia'er.  Have  you  slides  or  moving  pictures  that  you  use  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  one  moving  picture  that  is  constantly  in 
demand,  it  is  principally  on  the  child-hygiene  side,  and  we  also  have 
some  slides. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  the  best  way,  probably,  to  get  the  people 
toeether. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  our  moving  picture  has  been  very  successful. 
It  has  been  translated  into  a  number  of  different  languages  for  use 
in  other  countries.  The  last  translation  we  know  of  is  into  Chinese. 
The  bureau  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  popularizing  of  its 
material  but  that  is  all.  There  is  a  constantly  growing  demand  for 
this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  us  just  what  the  recrea- 
tion expert  will  be  expected  to  do. 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  course,  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
connection  with  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  the  general  oevel- 
opment  of  the  child  is  providing  proper  recreational  opportunities. 
Triere  have  been  considerable  developments  in  some  communities; 
other  communities  are  asking  for  the  results  of  their  experience; 
that  is,  they  want  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  recreation  work,  how  successful  it  is,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  The  bureau  would  not  actually  conduct  recreational  work 
unless  it  was  necessary  for  a  small  demonstration,  such  as  we  have 
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sometimes  made,  in  the  hygiene  field.  What  we  would  do  would  be 
to  assemble  information  on  the  subject  and  have  an  expert  evaluate 
the  results  of  different  methods.  We  made  a  recreation  study  this 
year  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  request  of  Senator  Capper. 
We  had  to  get  some  one  in  temporarily  to  do  that,  as  we  did  not 
have  a  specialist  in  what  is  one  oi  the  most  important  of  community 
problems  in  child  care. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  are  the  municipalities,  towns,  and 
villages  cooperating  with  you. 

Miss  Abbott.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bureau  has  had  very  remarkable 
cooperation  in  its  work.  We  have  a  great  many  reauests  from  offi- 
cials of  State  and  local  as  well  as  private  agencies  for  nelp.  We  have 
to  refuse  a  very  large  percentage  of  them.  Since  I  came  to  tie 
bureau  last  August  it  has  seemed  to  me  most  of  the  letters  I  have 
signed  have  explained  why  we  could  not  do  the  thin^  we  were  asked 
to  do.  We  have  to  pick  and  choose  very  carefully  m  order  to  make 
the  investigations  and  demonstrations  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  different  fields  of  child  welfare.  It  is  not  as  though 
we  had  just  delinquency  or  just  dependency  or  just  child  labor  or 
just  child  hygiene,  but  the  people  of^this  country  want  all  the  prob- 
lems of  childhood  considered  as  a  whole.  We  have  general  students 
of  the  problems,  yet  they  can  not  furnish  the  type  of  technical  infor- 
mation that  we  can  get  from  some  one  who  is  trained  in  the  work 
and  is  recognized  as  having  the  type  of  experience  which  enablei 
them  to  properly  interpret  and  evaluate  what  is  being  done  in  differ- 
ent communities. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  ^'assistant  in  chaise  of 
special  studies  of  industrial  employment  of  minors'^  i  Is  not  that  a 
field  that  is  already  covered  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  course  there  are  problems  in  which  nothing  has 
been  done,  practically,  at  the  present  time.  For  example,  most  of 
the  child-laoor  laws  all  over  the  country  have  a  long  list  of  pro- 
hibited occupations  for  children.  This  list  was  not  determined  by 
scientific  investigation,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  knows  whether 
that  list  is  complete  or  whether  it  is  much  too  complete.  We  have 
had  several  letters  this  year  asking  if  we  were  not  gomg  to  be  able  to 
do  something  that  would  be  a  scientific  determination  of  whether  the 
list  of  prohibited  occupations  for  children  from  14  to  16  is  a  proper 
list  or  not.  What  really  has  happened  is  that  somebody  made  up 
that  list  to  begin  with,  and  it  has  been  copied  in  State  after  State. 
There  is  nothing  that  has  been  done  in  that  field  that  is  at  all  scien- 
tific; absolutely  nothing. 

FOR   ELIMINATION    OF  SALARY  UMITATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  have  requested  us  to  strike  out  the  pro- 
vision on  page  188  **that  not  exceeding  eight  persons  shall  be  em- 
ploved  hereunder  at  a  rate  of  compensation  of  $2,000  each  per  annum 
and  above  that  sum." 

Miss  Abbott.  We  are  very  eager  to  have  that  provision  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  making  up  your  estimates  have  you  considered 
the  bonus  at  all  ? 
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Miss  Abbott.  The  bureau  employees  get  the  benefit  of  the  bonus. 
The  bureau  must  compete  with  the  great  foundations  that  are  doing 
inTestigational  work  and  with  the  colleges  and  universities.  These 
people  have  been  very  much  underpaid  in  the  past,  but  they  have 
oeen  substantially  and  permanently  raised  in  the  last  few  years. 
Unless  the  bureau  is  to  take  mediocre  people,  people  who  have 
^own  no  capacity  for  leadership  and  real  scientific  ability,  we  have 
got  to  be  able  to  compete  in  that  field  with  the  colleges  and  the  great 
research  foundations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  call  your  attention,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  made  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Miss  Abbott.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  keeping  entirely 
within  the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  th^  Budget.  We  have 
not  asked  for  increases  for  the  directors  of  the  editorial  division, 
hygiene,  social  service,  and  so  on,  although  the  traifiing  and  expe- 
rience required  and  the  work  actually  performed  by  these  people 
should  place  them  in  a  higher  salaried  position.  These  people  have 
been  allocated  to  higher  paid  positions  under  the  various  reclassifica- 
tion bills. 

I  think  anybody  who  went  through  the  files  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  would  feel  that  the  bureau  really  is  of  great  practical  value  to 
an  increasing  number  of  individual  families  and  communities,  and 
that  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned  the  extension  of  its  facilities  is  a 
matter  of  national  economy  at  least  as  women  view  economy.  If  it 
is  not  enabled  to  go  ahead  steadily  as  each  need  is  demonstrated  and 
as  the  possiblities  for  conservative  and  careful  extension  are  indi- 
cated it  will  fail  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 

SUPPLIES   AND    EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  quite  a  large  increase  indicated  in  your 
item  for  supplies  and  equipment.  You  estimated  $7,900  for  this 
purpose  for  1922  and  you  are  estimating  $15,000  for  1923.  Will  you 
please  explain  the  cause  of  that  increase. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  largest  single  item  we  had  in  mind  was  the  pur- 
chase of  some  of  the  exhibit  material  I  have  been  talking  about  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  an  exhibit  expert.  We  esti- 
mated for  that  $6,000. 

TRAVEUNG   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  traveling  expenses,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  from  $85,000  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  to  $95,000  for  1923. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  mainly  created  by  the  increase  in  the  other 
positions.  If  we  have  an  increased  number  of  positions  on  the  other 
roll  and  undertake  more  work,  then  we  will  need  an  increase  in  this 
item  to  pay  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  if  you  do  not  get  those  employees,  of  coiu^e, 
you  will  not  need  this  increase. 
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ADDITIONAL  TEMPORARY  CLERKS. 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  there  are  several  other  things  involved  here. 
We  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  temporary  clerks 
that  can  be  employed  in  connection  with  om-  statistical  work.  That 
is  extremely  important  because  it  means  great  delay  in  getting  out 
things  unless  we  can  have  them.  We  have  asked  for  a  $2,000  item 
in  order  that  eight  additional  temporary  clerks  may  be  employed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year  to  keep  our  statistical  work  up  to 
date. 

RENTAL,  ETC.,  OF   ROOMS   FOR  TEMPORARY   FIELD   QUARTERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  please  explain  the  new  language  requested 
in  this  item  for  rental  and  equipment  of  rooms  for  temporary  field 
quarters,  including  furniture  and  telephone  service,  and  so  forth, 
J5,000. 

Miss  Abbott.  This  amounts  to  very  much  less  than  $5,000,  and  we 
have  not  estimated  $5,000  for  it.  'The  change  in  language  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  cost  of  renting  and  equipping  rooms  for  temporary 
field  quarters.  These  items  are  now  paid  under  the  child  welfare 
appropriation,  and  we  feel  that  it  really  belongs  in  general  expenses. 
We  usually  use  for  a  field  investigation,  some  room  in  the  local  post 
oflBce  building,  whenever  there  is  any  such  space  available,  and  we 
have  really  a  very  small  expense  for  field  rent,  but  from  time  to  time 
we  do  have  to  have  quarters  because  we  can  not  get  them  in  any  gov- 
ernment building,  and  we  therefore  have  a  relatively  small  item  for  rent. 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  also  asked  for  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing new  language:  **And  for  other  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  j 
Children's  Bureau.^'  I 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  there  are  certain  misceUaneous  expenses  which 
now  must  also  be  paid  out  of  the  child-welfare  appropriation.  Miss 
Elmore,  what  are  the  principal  items  under  that  i 

Miss  Elmore.  Telegrams,  telephone  calls,  and  a  few  emergency 
supplies  which  the  field  agents  have  to  buy. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  5so  a  small  item,  and  what  we  have  to  do 
now  is  to  charge  the  same  expense  accoimt  to  two  different  appropri- 
ations. It  will  be  a  relatively  small  amoimt,  but  it  would  simplify 
very  much  the  turning  in  of  the  accoimts  and  the  checking  of  tnem 
if  we  charged  them  to  one  Instead  of  two  different  appropriations. 

SCHEDULES   USED   IN    MAKING    INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  questionnaires  and  bulletins 
that  have  been  sent  out  by  your  department  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Do  you  mean  with  me  ?  I  have  only  a  list  of  th« 
publications  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  was  more  interested  in  the  questionnaires  thai 
you  used  to  get  the  information. 

Miss  Abbott.  You  mean  the  schedules  we  use  in  our  investiga- 
tions ?  I  do  not  have  them  here,  but  I  could  send  you  a  set  of  them 
if  you  desired  to  have  them.  They  differ  very  much  in  diSereni 
types  of  investigation. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  get  most  of  your  information  by  this 
method  of  schedules  ana  questionnaires  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  It  depends  very  much  on  the  type  of  investigation. 
If  it  is  an  investigation  of  infant  mortality,  for  example,  the  Bureau 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  filling  a  schedule  for  every  infant  bom  in  the 
town  or  city  for  the  year,  and  the  field  agents  are  sent  in  to  interview 
the  mothers  and  fill  out  those  schedules.  Sometimes  an  investiga- 
tion is  made  by  having  an  expert  go  into  the  field  and  evaluate  some 
work  that  is  being  done.  Where  you  have  a  large  number  of 
schedules,  you  have  a  much  larger  staff  and  a  small  number  of  super- 
visory persons.  Of  course,  if  an  expert  goes  out  for  a  consultation 
with  some  official  with  reference  to  infant  mortality  then  we  do  not 
send  out  this  kind  of  schedule. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  When  you  send  out  these  quest  ion  aires,  do  you 
find,  as  a  usual  thing,  that  the  women  quite  generally  respond? 
What  is  the  percentage  of  your  replies  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  At  one  time  during  what  was  called  children's  year, 
the  bureau  sent  out  through  women's  organizations  a  request  for  the 
women  to  participate  in  a  weighing  and  measuring  test  for  children 
under  school  age.  In  the  beginning  the  expectation  was  that  prob- 
ably something  like  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  would  be  used; 
something  like  7,000,000  were  eventually  sent  out.  At  that  time 
literally  millions  of  women  were  working  without  pay  in  cooperation 
with  the  bureau.  They  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  doctors  and 
nurses  in  making  examinations.  We  have  never  been  able  to  tabu- 
late the  returns  on  all  the  children  who  were  weighed  and  measured, 
but  we  did  tabulate  stature  and  weight  for  172,000  children  under 
16  years  of  age.  In  many  communities  there  was  extensive  follow-up 
work;  in  many  States  child  hygiene  divisions,  both  local  and  State, 
were  created  and  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  work  along  other 
lines  was  done. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  ever  find  any  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  to  whom  these  questionnaires  are  sent,  on  the  theory 
that  you  are  inquiring  into  matters  that  are  personal,  and  that  the 
scope  of  your  inquiry  goes  too  far  i 

Miss  Abbott.  In  the  infant  mortality  investigations,  for  example, 
schedules  were  taken  for  something  like  21,000  schedules,  and  out  of 
that  number  14  mothers  objected  to  giving  the  answers.  The  agents 
were  all  trained  women  and  except  for  that  very  small  number  all 
the  mothers  were  glad  to  reply  to  the  questions. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  A  short  time  since  the  matter  of  a  questionnaire 
being  sent  out  by  either  your  bureau  or  some  other  bureau  of  the 
Government  was  severely  criticized  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  that  discussion  has  been  brought 
to  your  attention,  and  if  so,  whether  your  bureau  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  questionnaire  discussed,  as  above  suggested. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  am  sorry  it  has  not  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  look  it  up  and  submit  a  statement  with 
reference  to  it. 

Note. — I  find  that  in  the  CongrGSsional  Record  for  January  6.  1922,  page  1083  Con- 
grecisman  Johnson  of  Washington  called  attention  to  a  publication  known  as  a  '*Diary 
of  Home^  making  Activities, "  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  questionnaire  referred  to  in  the 
above  inquiiy.  This  is  a  publication  of  the  Federal  lioard  for  Vocational  Education. 
The  Children's  Bureau  has  issued  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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PBOMOnON   OF  WELFARE  AND  HYGIENE  OF  MATERNITY  AND 

INFANCY. 

Mr.  Shbevb.  There  is  a  new  item  which  has  come  over  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  House  Document  169,  *' Promotion  of  the 
welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy."  This  is  a  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  comes  to 
this  committee  in  regular  form  and  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1 ,240,000.     Can  you  make  a  statement  regarding  this  appropriation  \ 

Miss  Abbott.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  $1 ,240,000. 
That  is  not  the  deficiency  appropriation  for  this  year.  This  is  to 
carry  out  the  act  of  Congress  of  November  23,  1921,  providing  for 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy. 
The  act  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1,480,000  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  $1,240,000  for  1923  and  for  a  period  of  four  succeeding  years. 

It  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. The  Children's  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  administration 
and  is  allowed  5  per  cent  of  the  additional  $1,000,000,  which  is  $50,000. 
The  estimate  is  based  on  the  act.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  over  the 
individual  items  ? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Just  simply  make  a  general  statement. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  had  acceptances  up  to  date,  including  the 
one  that  came  in  this  morning,  from  29  States,  although  the  appro- 
priation is  not  yet  available. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  appropriation  is  only  available  to  those  States 
that  join  in  it.        - 

Miss  Abbott.  That  accept,  yes;  that  is,  $240,000  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed, $5,000  to  each  State  which  accepts;  and  the  $1,000,000  is 
to  be  distributed,  $5,000  to  each  State  that  matches  the  $5,000,  and 
an  additional  amount  depending  upon  their  population. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  And  then  what  portion  of  the  fimd  is  proposed  to 
remain  for  operating  expenses  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  $50,000  is  for  administration  expenses. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  are  limited  to  that? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  are  limited  to  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the 
additional  $1,000,000.  The  act  directs  us  not  only  to  report  on 
State  expenditures,  but  to  cooperate  with  the  individual  States  and 
to  make  such  studies  and  investigations  and  reports  as  will  promote 
the  purposes  of  the  act;  that  is,  the  hygiene  and  welfare  of  maternity 
and  infancy. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Does  this  work  in  any  way  duplicate  the  work 
now  being  done  by  your  bureau  i 

Miss  Abbott.  The  bureau  has  made  some  investigations  and 
reports  in  connection  with  the  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and 
infancy.  That  $50,000,  however,  will  not  enable  us  to  eliminate  tlie 
other.  It  is  a  new  act  and  will  call  for  a  great  deal  of  consultation 
in  the  field.  If  it  were  a  going  concern  it  would  be  less  expensive  to 
administer. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  My  thought  was  in  view  of  the  present  financial 
stringency,  whether  or  not  you  would  be  able  to  reduce  any  of  your 
other  requirements,  by  reason  of  the  allowance  of  this  $50,000  for 
administration  ? 
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Miss  Abbott.  No;  I  think  it  will  cost  us  money  in  several  divisions 
of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  you  have  had  sufficient  experience  along 
these  lines  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  spend  all  this  money  the  first 
year  ?     Can  you  not  make  a  saving  there  in  some  way  ? 
Miss  Abbott.  You  mean  in  this  $50,000  ? 
Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  do  not  know  how  many  States  will  accept  it. 
The  States  that  have  accepted  it  already  extend  from  Oregon  to 
Mississippi  and  from  Florida  and  the  New  England  States  to  the 
Southwest.  We  can  not  tell  how  many  will  eventually  accept  it,  and 
we  are  required  to  certify  that  the  money  has  been  expended  by  the 
several  States  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  appropriated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  estimate  is  based  entirely  upon  the  theory  that 
all  of  the  States  are  goin^  to  accept;  is  that  it? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  and  the  indications  are  that  most  of  them  will. 
Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  hardly  possible  you  would  get  the  organizatioli 
going  in  good  shape  by  the  first  of  next  year,  and  it  is  a  new  proposition, 
and  1  was  wondering  if  you  could  not  help  us  reduce  a  little  there. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  cost  is  greater  because 
it  is  a  new  organization. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  have  a  deficiency  estimate  in  this  year? 
Miss  Abbott.  We  have  a  deficiency  estimate  in  this  year  for  the 
Sheppard-Towner.  The  act  of  Congress  provided  for  a  larger  ex- 
penditure the  first  vear  than  in  subsequent  years,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  States  will  be  meeting  the  expense  connected  with  initiating 
the  work.  Moreover  the  expenditures  under  this  act  are  not  limited 
to  the  year,  either;  it  does  not  expire  with  the  fiscal  year  (sees.  2 
and  5).  There  is  no  one  thing  that  is  going  to  be  watched  more 
closely  by  large  groups  of  women  than  the  way  the  Sheppard-Towner 
Act  is  administered  and  the  way  the  money  is  expended.  There 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  great  disappointment  if  we  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient money  to  put  sufficient  people  into  the  field  to  do  the  .thing 
properly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course,  you  understand  we  are  going  to  aid  you  in 
carrying  out  the  law  ? 
Miss  Abbott.  I  am  sure  you  will. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  wondering  whether  you 
could  put  the  machinery  in  full  operation  this  year,  so  that  you  would 
need  all  of  the  fund  at  this  time  ? 
Miss  Abbott.  This  is  not  for  this  year;  it  is  for  next. 
Mr.  Shreve.  I  mean  the  year  for  which  we  are  appropriating — 
1923. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  are  required  to  have  the  machinery  in  operation 
before  July  1,  1922,  so  that  we  will  be  organized  before  July  1,  1922. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Some  new  personnel  comes  to  you  under  this 
maternity  act  ? 
Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  you  would  want 
to  make  any  recommendation  to  the  committee  with  reference  to  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  additional  personnel  asked  for  in  the  bill? 
You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $32,100  for  additional  positions. 

Miss  Abbott.  These  people  will  have  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
administrative  problems  connected  with  the  act  primarily;  that  is, 
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they  will  have  to  be  nurses  and  doctors  and  some  one  to  act  more  or 
less  as  an  auditor  of  the  accounts.  We  have  gone  over  these  items 
verj  carefully  ourselves  and  have  consulted  with  other  bureaus 
which  administer  50-50  acts,  and  find  that  5  per  cent  is  considered  a 
low  administrative  cost.  We  will  have  to  make  more  trips  and  send 
more  people  into  the  field  the  first  year  than  we  will  afterwards.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  first  year  is  going  to  cost  the  Child  Hygiene 
Division  money  instead  of  freeing  for  the  Child  Hj^giene  Dfvision 
money  formerly  used  for  maternity  and  infancy. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  suggestion  I  am  trying  to  get  into  the  record 
is  the  fact  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  personnel  of  approxi- 
mately $40,000. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  for  investigational  work  in  all  aspects  of  child 
welfare. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  here  is  an  additional  $50,000  adding  person- 
nel for  carrying  out  alomost  the  same  line  of  work. 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Not  the  same  line  of  work,  but  in  a  general  way. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  bureau  now  has  no  administrative  obligations 
at  all;  I  mean  it  administers  no  law.  We  are  purely  a  research  bu- 
reau, only  investigating  and  making  reports — reports  in  popular 
form  or  scientific  form,  depending  on  the  group  to  which  the  bureau 
is  reporting.  That  sort  of  work  is  not  reduced  by  a  law  which  calls  for 
admmistrative  work  in  connection  with  48  States  or  as  many  as  accept 
the  act. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  would  not  those  people  who  are  doing  admin- 
istrative work  also  make  some  of  the  reports  that  you  could  cover 
into  your  research  work  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  You  can  see  how  large  a  staff  we  can  get  with 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  section  14  of  the 
maternity  bill,  the  last  section,  which  provides: 

That  this  act  shall  Ix*  construed  as  intended  to  secure  to  the  various  States  control 
of  the  administration  of  this  act  within  their  respective  States,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  this  act. 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  yes.  The  actual  administration  in  the  States 
will  be  lodged  with  the  child  hygiene  divisions  of  the  various  State 
departments  of  health,  and  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  $1,240,000, 
minus  the  $50,000  that  goes  to  the  bureau  will  be  by  the  States.  The 
Children's  Bureau  is  not  to  initiate  or  determine  the  plans  on  which 
they  are  to  act. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  some  way  I  can  not  quite  divorce  my  mind 
from  the  fact  that  with  these  State  demonstrations  and  with  your 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  maternity  act  a  great  deal  of  the  field 
of  your  research  will  be  covered  in  the  respective  States. 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  think  it  will.  In  the  first  plac6, 
I  should  like  to  make  this  clear.  The  Sheppard-Towner  Act  relates 
only  to  maternity  and  infancy  and  does  not  include  the  older  children, 
whereas  the  field  of  the  bureau  has  to  do  with  all  children.  Of  course, 
the  effort  to  reduce  maternity  and  infant  mortality  is  largely  an  educt- 
tional  effort  through  doctors  and  nurses  and  consultation  centers. 
All  of  that  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  vStates. 
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It  will  still  be  the  bureau's  dutyunderthe  act  creating  it,  as  well  as 
under  the  terms  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act,  to  study  the  causes  of 
infant  mortality  and  methods  by  which  the  rate  can  be  successfully 
lowered.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  to  make  48  different 
investigations,  for  example.  The  field  in  which  practically  no  reduc- 
tions in  infant  mortality  rates  have  been  made,  is  in  the  first  month  of 
life.  The  death  rate  in  the  later  months  of  infancy  can  be  quickly 
reduced  if  it  is  due  to  improper  feeding.  This  is  done  by  education, 
by  advocating  breast  feeding,  or  if  mixed  feeding  is  necessary,  the 
proper  kind  of  food  and  environ,  mental  hygiene.  But  in  that  period 
of  the  first  month  of  life  very  little  or  much  less  is  known — little  has 
been  done  but  certain  few  large  cities  have  demonstrated  that  much 
can  be  done.  We  have  had  requests  for  further  investigations  in 
this  field.  It  is  practically  agreed  that  most  of  the  causes  of  deaths 
during  the  first  month  of  life  are  maternal  in  their  origin. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  mean  by  **  very  little  is  known*'  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Not  as  much  is  known  about  this  period  as  of  the 
third  and  fourth  months,  although  it  is  agreed  that  with  good  pre- 
natal care,  obstetrical  care,  and  care  during  confinement  for  the 
mother,  that  the  hiffh  mortality  during  the  firat  month  of  life  of  the 
child  can  be  reducea. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  say  it  is  little  known,  by  whom  do  you 
mean? 

Miss  Abbott.  By  anybody. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Not  even  by  physicians  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Not  even  by  physicians;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  how  can  you  help  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  By  a  study  of  what  the  causes  of  this  mortality  are, 
and  by  promoting  through  educational  methods  a  wider  knowledge 
among  women  of  tne  needof  good  prenatal  care,  we  should  use  doctors 
and  nurses  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  physicians  whom  you  might 
be  able  to  emplov  in  your  department  or  bureau  will  be  able  to 
make  better  head!way  than  physicians  of  long  standing  who  have 
been  making  that  study  for  years  ? 

Miss  Abbott,  The  physicians  of  long  standing,  most  practicing 
physicians,  are  necessarily  concerned  with  the  care  of  their  individual 
patients.  They  can  not  do  general  educational  work,  nor  can  they 
assemble  statistical  evidence  as  to  causes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  We  have  experts  in  child's  diseases  in  all  of  the  large 
cities;  there  are  institutions  devoted  to  the' study  and  examination  of 
children  and  of  their  diseases,  and  books  are  published  on  the  subject  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  yet  you  say  the  thing  remains  dark. 

Miss  Abbott.  As  to  that  first  month  of  life  we  have  very  few 
results.     The  death  rate  for  the  later  months  has  been  reducea. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  you  intend  to 
undertake  original  research  as  to  that  phase  of  child  life  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  would  be  very  glad  to.  We  won't  be  able  to  do 
it  on  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  lor  administering  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act.  I  was  replying  to  the  statement  that  me  child-hygiene 
divisions  of  the  various  States  which  administer  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  would  be  able  to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  We  have  had 
during  the  past  year  requests  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
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experts  in  child  hygiene  that  we  should  make  a  special  investigation 
of  this  first  montn  of  life,  a  statistical  determination  of  the  causes 
of  death. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  dependent  necessarily  upon  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  and  if  you  are  enabled  to  make  hygiene  researches 
you  can  not  do  anything  or  contribute  much  to  the  improvement  of 
the  situation. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  can  assemble  information  that  is  not  now  assem- 
bled. I  do  not  mean  so  much  that  it  shall  be  medical  research  as  a 
statistical  and  social  study. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  good  would  the  mere  assembling  of  statistics 
on  the  death  rate  of  children  be  unless  something  is  done  to  alleviate 
their  distress  and  improve  their  condition  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  It  gives  the  information  on  which  that  may  be  done. 
When  they  first  began  the  study  of  infant  mortality,  the  supposition 
was  that  what  children  needed  was  pure  milk,  and  that  the  death 
rate  of  children  under  1  year  of  age  during  the  summer  months  was 
very  largely  because  they  did  not  have  it.  The  first  efforts  toward 
the  reduction  of  infant  mortaUty  in  this  country  and  other  countries 
was  the  opening  of  milk  stations,  where  good  milk  would  be  available 
for  poor  cnildren  at  a  low  cost.  When  they  began,  however,  definitely 
to  assemble  information  about  the  causes  of  death  of  infants,  they 
found  it  was  not  a  matter  of  supplying  pure  milk  for  the  children 
at  a  low  cost,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  a  matter  of  teaching  breast 
feeding  to  mothers.  When  you  found  how  many  babies  died  that 
were  breast  fed  and  how  many  who  were  not  breast  fed,  you  found 
that  breast  feeding  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  infant 
mortality. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  there  were  more  deaths  from  breast  feeding? 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  there  was  a  very  g^eat  reduction.  The  first 
movement  was,  however,  not  for  increasing  breast  feeding,  but  to 
give  pure  cow^s  milk  to  poor  families. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  can  you  hope  to  encourage  or  increase  breast 
feeding  by  mere  preachment  ?  Do  you  expect  your  bureau  will  be 
able  to  induce  women  or  to  qualify  them  for  breast  feeding  by  merely 
talking  to  them  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes:  almost  every  mother  can  nurse  her  baby  the 
doctors  find,  and  we  nave  done  a  great  deal  to  get  this  fact  known  to 
women. 

Mr.  Griffin.  My  information  is  that  women  naturally  feed  their 
children  by  the  breast  if  they  can,  and  the  difficulty  is  tney  can  not. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  they  do  not  have  the  milk  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  do  not  have  the  milk;  there  is  some  organic 
reason  that  the  mothers  do  not  have  the  milk — wearing  stays  and  high 
heeled  shoes  and  late  hours  and  attending  receptions  and  going  to  the 
movies. 

Miss  Abbott.  Our  information  is  that  most  mothers  can  with 

f proper  care,  develop  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk  so  that  they  can  breast 
eea  their  babies,  and  that  it  is  a  very,  very  small  per  cent  that  can 
not  and,  consequently,  the  corollary  is  those  who  can  not  need  a 
special  formula  for  feeding.     Pure  cow's  milk  is  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  think  most  of  that  work  would  be  done 
by  the  family  physician  ? 
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Miss  Abbott.  It  must  be  done  by  the  family  physician,  but  if 
the  women  do  not  know,  if  they  think,  as  you  do,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  calling  the  family  physician,  it  won^t  be  done,  and  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  oi  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  doctor 
needs  to  be  called  much  earlier  than  he  has  been  called,  and  much 
more  freouently.  If  we  can  get  into  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of 
women  that  there  can  be  a  great  reduction  of  the  death  rate  of 
children  by  prenatal  care,  why  they  are  going  to  try  to  get  prenatal 
care.  The  same  way  with  breast  feeding;  if  they  know  the  baby's 
chance  of  living  is  enormously  increased  by  breast  feeding  (and 
almost  all  women  can  feed  their  children  that  way),  then  they  are 
going  to  want  the  kind  of  medical  skill  that  will  help  them  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  find  the  ability  of  women  to  nurse  their 
children  is  largely  dependent  upon  their  environment,  and  their 
occupation  and  situation,  as  to  whether  they  are  in  the  city,  town, 
or  country? 
Miss  Abbott.  No;  the  practice  varies  somewhat,  but  not  the  ability. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  find  it  to  be  the  fact  that  women  in  the 
cities  are  less  able  to  nurse  their  children  than  women  in  the  country  t 
Miss  Abbott.  Not  if  they  are  given  the  proper  prenatal  care  and 
proper  care  afterwards. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Without  the  "  if, "  you  are  not  answering  the  question. 
You  are  saying  only  *'  If  in  certain  circumstances.''  Is  it  not  a  matter 
of  record  tnat  that  is  the  fact  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  I  take  it  you  mean  that  city  life  disqualifies  them 
from  doing  that.     I  have  no  information  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  merely  wanted  your  observation  as  a  result  of  your 
study  of  the  question,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  women  brought  up  in  city 
environments  are  less  able  to  nurse  their  children  than  tnose  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  course  there  are  large  groups  of  city  women  that 
are  peasant  women  that  do  nurse  their  babies;  I  mean  immigrant 
women  nurse  their  babies  almost  always. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  ascertained  what  the  true  facts  are,  as  a 
result  of  your  investigation  and  study  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  I  can  not  generalize  as  to  that.    We  have  made  a 
number  of  rural  studies,  as  well  as  a  number  of  city  studies. 
Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  general  result  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  course  infant  mortality  is  lower  for  rural  dis- 
tricts than  for  cities,  as  a  whole;  but  there  are  remote  rural  dis- 
tricts where  the  mortality  rate  is  very  much  higher  than  in  the 
cities. 
Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  the  ability  to  nurse  ? 
Miss  Abbott.  As  I  say,  practically  all  mothers  have  the  ability 
to  nurse  their  children;  it  is  a  question  of  whether. they  understand 
the  importance  of  breast  feeding.  There  has  been  a  very  general 
feeling  that  a  great  many  women  could  not  nurse  their  babies  when 
in  fact  they  can.  The  ability  to  do  it  is,  after  all,  about  the  same. 
The  practice  with  reference  to  doing  it  is  different,  and  I  think  a 
great  many  city  women  did  suppose  that  they  did  not  need  to  nurse 
their  babies,  and  it  suited  their  own  convenience  sometimes  not 
to  do  it.  They  did  not  realize  it  was  an  important  contributing 
cause  in  infant  mortality.     Now  the  evidence  of  the  value  of  breast 
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feeding  is  inescapable.  If  you  can  get  that  fact  to  the  women, 
every  woman,  practically,  wants  to  save  her  baby,  and  she  will 
then  be  glad  to  do  it;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  and 
that  is  very,  very  rare,  they  can  nurse  their  babies. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Before  we  drop  this  subject — ^Mr.  Griffin  has 
headed  me  off  on  a  different  line  ol  thought  from  what  I  was  follow- 
ing at  the  time  I  asked  you  the  last  question — how  many  States 
have  declined,  if  any,  to  cooperate  in  the  administration  of  the 
maternity    bill  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  You  mean  as  a  result  of  having  been  up  in  the  1^*^- 
lature  and  voted  down  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Miss   Abbott.  None. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  have  had  no  declinations  up  to  the  present 
time? 

Miss  Abbott.  No,  we  have  had  none  who  refused.  We  have  had 
five  States  that  accepted  before  the  act  was  passed.  A  special 
session  in  Oregon  accepted  in  December.  Very  few  of  the  State 
legislatures  are  in  session  this  vear.  We  had  a  telegram  yesterday 
from  Virginia  saying  it  had  Deen  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
Senate  of  Virginia.  The  other  acceptances  we  have  had  have  come 
from  the  governors.  The  governors  are  authorized  to  accept  pending 
the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  reply  to  my  former  question  you  said  that 
there  might  be  some  of  the  research  work  that  would  be  carried  on  in 
a  way  under  the  maternity  bill,  but  that  your  scope  of  work  was  a 
great  deal  broader  than  mere  maternity. 

Miss  Abbott.  And  infancy,  ves. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  you  take  in  a  broader  field  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now  what  per  cent  of  your  present  work  is 
maternity  and  infancy  work,  and  what  per  cent  is  covered  in  that 
broader  field,  or  approximately  what  ner  cent? 

Miss  Abbott.  In  the  firstplace  the  (Jhild  Hygiene  Division  is  only 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  I  could  not  give  you, 
offhand,  how  much  our  maternity  and  infancy  work  cost;  I  would 
have  to  look  that  up.  We  have  a  cost  accounting  system  in  the 
bureau,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  When  you  revise  your  remarks,  you  can  put  that 
in.  My  pm-pose  in  asking  that  question  is  to  put  somethir^  in  the 
record  which  will  show,  if  there  is  any  duplication  in  your  work  on 
maternity,  it  only  applies  to  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  work  you  are 
now  doing. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  put  that  in. 

The  Child  Hygiene  Division  of  the  bureau  is  spending  approxi- 
mately $30,000  a  year  and  about  $10,000  on  maternity  and  infancy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  the  Children's  Bureau  we  are  now  considering. 
Would  you  give  me  a  definition  of  a  child;  how  far  would  you  go? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  usually  gone  only  up  to  16  years  of  age. 
The  statute  does  not  define  it  in  any  way.  Of  course,  legally  it  is  up 
to  21  years  of  age.  We  have  never  thought  that  the  older  group  was 
our  special  field.  In  the  study  of  recreation  we  would  want  to 
consider  the  recreation  of  the  group  over  16;  but  most  of  our  studies 
have  been  Umited  to  children  under  16. 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  In  your  research  work  on  the  child  under  the  affe  of 
16,  which  is  just  about  the  time  he  is  leaving  school,  do  you  look 
forward  to  his  employment  in  the  future,  as  to  the  character  of  his 
employment  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes.  We  are  making  an  investigation  at  the  present 
time  with  reference  to  vocational  guidance  and  its  relation  to  voca- 
tional education. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  your  study  of  maternity,  you  ought  to  begin  at 
16,  I  think. 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  yes;  you  ought  to  begin  with  a  child  from  the 
beginning  and  go  right  straight  through. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  your  particular  function  should  be  taking  care 
of  the  girl  from  16  until  she  oecomes  a  mother. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  true.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  education 
needed  at  that  age. 

Mr.  Griffin,  f  would  like  to  inquire  on  two  points:  First,  what 
steps  have  you  taken  to  reorganize  your  bureau  in  view  of  the  passage 
of  the  maternity  bill?  What  have  you  done  to  oi^anize  your  bureau 
and  to  organize  a  staff  to  get  into  operation  with  the  States  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  To  date,  all  that  we  have  done  is  to  reprint  the  act 
and  to  send  a  letter  to  the  governors  and  to  the  State  departments 
of  health,  telling  them  what  the  provisions  of  the  act  are.  We  have 
had  no  appropriation  available  yet,  and  we  have  not  oi^anized  a 
division  for  the  administration  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act.  We  are 
getting  a  great  many  inquiries,  and  people  have  come  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  nearly,  to  talk  over  plans  with  us,  but  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  do  anything  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  act  contemplates  a  Federal  allotment  to  the 
various  States  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Providing  that  they  will  agree 

Miss  Abbott.  To  match  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  come  into  the  fold. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  the  States  do  assent  to  the  terms  of  this  act 
and  a^ee  to  the  supervision  your  bureau  will  ^ve,  what  do  you  hope 
to  do  m  the  various  States  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  the  act  provides  that  the  plans  that  the  State 
submits  shall  be  approved  by  the  Federal  board,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Cmldren's  Bureau,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  also  pro- 
vides, if  the  plans  are  reasonable  and  appropriate  for  cairying  out  the 
purposes  of  tne  act,  that  they  shall  be  approved.  I  take  it  that  means 
we  are  to  approve  anything  that  is  at  all  reasonable  that  the  States 
submit. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  would  approve  the  plans  of  the  State  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  the  individual  State;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  first  form  in  your  mind  a  system  of  operation,  I 
assume? 

Miss  Abbott.  That  each  State  shall  use  1 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 
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Miss  Abbott.  No;  that  is  just  what  we  are  not  doing.  We  are 
assuming  that  the  situation  is  very  different  in  the  individual  States; 
that  Mississippi  has  a  very  different  problem  from  Kansas  and  that 
Kansas  has  a  very  different  problem  from  New  York,  or  some  other 
State,  and  that  they  must  imtiate  their  own  plans  much  better  than 
we  can  for  them.  The  thing  we  are  responsible  for  is,  after  the  plans 
are  initiated  and  approved^  to  see  that  the  money  is  expended  for 
the  purposes  for  whicn  it  is  intended. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  get  an  idea  from  you,  then,  as  to  what 
you  contemplate  in  the  way  of  plans.  What  plans  of  the  States 
would  come  within  your  approval  f 

Miss  Abbott.  The  State  will  be  required  to  send  to  us  a  plan  under 
which  they  propose  to  operate  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
money  and  the  State  money  appropriated  to  match  the  Federal  allot- 
ment. They  will  submit  a  budget  or  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
various  items  in  the  plans.  These  will  have  to  be  approved  for  eadi 
State. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  organization  is  concerned. 
What  I  am  particularly  interested  in  is  the  scope  of  the  activities  of 
the  bureau  as  to  the  line  of  study  and  research. 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  States  won't  have  money  to  engage  in  much 
research. 

Mr.  Griffin.  WTiat  do  you  plan  to  have  them  do  in  that  r^ard  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  States  will  be  engaged  in  public  health  work 
which  will  reduce  maternal  and  infant  mortality.  It  will  be  very 
different  in  the  different  States,  because  the  population  element  is 
very  different.  The  State  which  has  already  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  will  be  able  to  do  very  much  more  than  others  will. 
The  most  successful  type  of  education  is  done  in  the  consultation 
centers  to  which  the  mother  and  child  can  go  for  consultation  with 
the  doctor,  and  the  educational  work  of  the  public  health  nurse  in 
the  homes.  This  does  not  mean  medical  treatment  or  actual  nursing 
care  in  most  cases,  but  examination  and  explanation — *'Now,  you  do 
need  to  watch  for  these  things.^'  *' You  do  not  need  to  be  afraid  of 
this.''  *' Your  baby  needs  such  and  such  care  to  keep  well,"  or  '*It 
is  sick  and  a  doctor  should  be  consulted  at  once.'' 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  take  it  your  primary  purpose  is  educational,  to  in- 
struct mothers  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Exactly.  The  direct  educational  help  will  be  given 
by  the  individual  States  and  our  cooperation  will  be  with  the  State 
agency  that  is  doing  the  direct  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  we  to  imderstand  that  under  your  constructon 
of  this  plan  that  the  link  between  the  mother  and  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  the  State  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  And  the  agencies  of  the  Stftte;  yes,  exactly,  except 
as  we  might  undertake  investigations  or  conduct  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  not  to  have  any  direct  contact  with  the 
mother  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Except  as  we  make  an  investigation  under  ^e 
Children's  Bureau  act,  or  as  we  make  demonstrations  in  an  individual 
community.    Now,  we  have  done  that  a  good  many  times;  that  is, 
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where  there  is  no  infant  and  child  health  center  or  a  prenatal  clinic 
and  its  purpose  is  not  understood.  If  the  local  authorities  ask  for 
assistance  in  demonstrating  what  it  is,  we  have  sometimes  gone  in  and 
made  a  demonstration  of  what  the  type  of  work  would  be. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  demonstration  cars  have  you  in  your 
employ  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  At  the  present  time  ? 
Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Miss  Abbott.  Just  at  the  present  moment  we  have  only  the  one 
motor  center.  Its  staff  includes,  at  the  present  moment,  a  doctor, 
nurse,  and  clerk. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  do  you  contemplate  having  when  you 
get  in  full  working  trim  ? 

Miss  Abbott,  (hir  present  one  does  not  operate  imder  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act;  we  have  used  it  under  the  general  powers  of  the  bureau. 
The  staff  examines  more  than  infants;  they  make  examinations 
through  the  preschool  age  and  sometimes  through  adolesence. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  am  directing  my  inquiries  chiefly  to  the  operation 
of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  no   one  out    now;  we  have  no  money 

available. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  propose  that  in  the  event  you  get  the  money  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  we  would  like  to  have  a  unit;  in  fact,  this 

year  we  would  like  to  have  three  units,  if  we  could,  for  use  in  some  of 

the  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  to 
visualize  the  scope  of  your  operations  and  how  you  propose  to  use 
this  money. 
Miss  Abbott.  This  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Outside  of  the  allotments  which  go  to  the  States, 
how  will  this  central  bureau  in  Washington  get  in  contact  with  the 
mothers  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  biU  in  improving  mother- 
hood and  improving  the  condition  of  children  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Primarily  we  won't  get  in  contact  with  the  mothers. 
Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  not  crystdized  in  your  mind,  as  yet,  any 
plan? 
Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  yes,  we  have. 
Mr.  Griffin.  To  send  out  such  units  ? 
Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  asked  you  and  you  said  you  had  not. 
Miss  Abbott.  We  have  crystahzed  it.     You  will  see  that  we  have 
estimated  for  two  doctors,  two  nurses,  a  special  agent,  a  clerk,  and  a 
stenographer  who  will  be  at  work  in  this  field  service,  which  will  be 
for  demonstration  purposes.     That  item  is  $13,700. 
Mr.  Griffin.  You  propose  to  send  those  into  the  various  States  ? 
Miss  Abbott.  We  propose  to  send  those  into  the  various  States. 
We  can  not  expect  to  send  them  into  many  and  do  not  expect  to  have 
to  send  them  into  many.     There  are  a  good  many  States  that  already 
know  of  the  thing  and  of  our  working  facilities,  and  there  are  others 
who  know  nothing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  good  many  States  already  have 
these  units  and  are  engaged  in  instructing  mothers  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  A  few  of  the  States  have.     Kansas  has  a  child  wel- 
fare work  not  unlike  ours,  so  has  New  York — a  number  of  States 
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have.     A  number  of  others  have  not  made  even  a  beginning  in  child 
hygiene  work. 

Their  public  health  work  is  confined  to  contagious  diseases  and, 
so  far,  with  practically  all  of  the  State  boards  of  health,  the  mother 
and  child  have  come  last,  although  they  ought  to  be  first  in  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  not  economically  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
measure  by  encouragmg  the  States  to  do  that  work,  to  organize  these 
units  for  personal  contact  with  the  mother  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  yes,  they  will;  that  is  the  way  they  will  spend 
their  money. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  that  your  ultimate  plan? 

Miss  Abbott.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  should  be  your  ultimate  plan,  should  it  not? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  and  we  are  already  doing  that.  We  get  every 
day  a  great  many  individual  inquiries  from  mothers  with  reference 
to  the  problems  connected  with  tnier  children,  child-health  inquiries, 
and  in  replying  to  those  we  give  them  the  information  they  ask,  but 
we  make  it  a  regular  practice  always  to  say,  if  the  inquiry  is  from  a 
State  in  which  they  are  doing  work  of  that  sort,  ''You  have  a  State 
child  hygiene  division  in  your  State  department  of  health.  The 
director  is  so  and  so.  I  tHink  if  you  will  write  them  you  will  get 
additional  help."  We  try  to  divert  as  many  of  those  letters  to  the 
States  as  we  can,  because  we  know  whether  you  increase  our  appro- 
priation by  $50,000  or  not,  that  $50,000  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  general  problem  of  reaching  all  the  mothers  and  fathers  on  this 

f)roblem.  We  would  have  to  have  an  enormous  local  organization 
or  it  and  tliis  we  do  not  of  course  contemplate,  so  we  try  to  direct 
them  to  their  State  centers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yesterday  Mr.  Gompers  spoke  of  a  number  of  pub- 
lications and  dodgers  which  your  bureau  has  gotten  out  for  the 
instruction  of  mothers,  etc.  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  your  means  of  acquainting  the  public  with 
your  activities  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  one  means;  yes.  We  have  several  popular 
bulletins  for  mothers:  Prenatal  Care  Infant  Care,  and  Child  Care- 
up  to  6  years  of  age.  These  are  most  popular.  The  demand  is  far 
beyond  our  resources. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  copies  of  those  with  you? 

Miss  Abbott.  No:  t  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  send  some  copies  for  the  members  of  the 
committee — a  complete  set  of  your  publications  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  The  demands  for  Infant 
CarC;  which  was  the  first  one  of  these  that  the  bureau  issued,  are 
very  much  greater— and  have  been  every  year — than  we  can  supply. 
We  get  about  6.000  individual  letters  from  mothers  asking  for  Intant 
Care  every  month. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  this  dodger  you  get  out  and  circulate  to  such 
a  large  extent  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  a  short  dodger  which  gives  a  few  of  the 
salient  points  of  the  longer  bulletins.  The  dodgers  are  on  various 
subjects,  such  as  malnutrition,  exercise,  care  of  tne  baby,  etc. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  You  will  send  us  copies  of  those  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes.  As  I  said  in  tne  beginning,  we  have  to  do  both 
a  scientific  study  and  a  statistical  study  of  child  care  that  appeals 
primarily  to  the  specialist,  and  another  type  best  suited  for  tne  use 
of  the  mother. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  the  maternity  bill  it  is  provided : 

That  ^be  additional  appropriation  herein  proposed  shall  be  apportioned  $5,000  to 
each  State  and  the  balance  among  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  their  popula- 
tion bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  last  preceding 
Unite<l  States  census. 

In  your  answer  will  you  just  insert  in  the  record  that  apportion- 
ment^ 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  So  that  if  anyone  asks  us  on  the  floor  we  will 
have  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  that  in  the 
record;  will  you  do  so? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

MAXIMUM   AMOUNTS   AVAILABLE   TO  THE   STATES. 

The  act  authorizes  an  expenditure  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  per  annum  for  Federal  administration.  The  followipg  table  shows  the  max- 
imum amounts  of  money  which  the  several  States  may  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  and  for  four  succeeding  years  upon  com- 
plying with  sections  4  and  8  of  the  act : 

Maximum  annual  amounts  available/or  States  under  S heppard- Toumer  Act. 


1 

Per  cent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion. 

Maximum  annual  amounts  available  for  States. 

state            1  Population, 

Granted 
outright. 

Granted  if  matched. 

Total. 

IVJO. 
105,273,049 

sr>,ooo  to 
each. 

Appor- 
tioned on 

basis  of 
population. 

Total  (if 
matched). 

Total 

100.0000000 

$240,000.00 

$240,000.00 

$710,000.00 

$950,000.00  $i,i90,ooaoo 

Alabama 

Arizona 

2,348,174 

334,162 
1,752,204 
3,426,861 

939,629 
1,380,631 

223,003 

968,470 
2,895,832 

431,866 
6,485,280 
2,930,390 
2,404,021 
1,769,257 
2,416,630 
1,798,509 

768,014 
1,449,661 
3,852,356 
3,668,412 
2,387,126 
1,790,618 
3,404,055 

548,889 

1,296,372 

77,407 

443,083 
3,155,900 

360,350 

2.2305657 
.3174241 

1.6644374 

3.2552121 
.8925637 

1.3114762 
.2118329 
.9199601 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
.vnoninn 

5,000.00       15,836.95 
5,000.00         2,253.71 
5,000.00       11,817.51 
5.000.00       23,112.01 
5,000.00        6,337.20 
5,000.00        9,311.48 
5,000.00         1,504.01 
5,000.00        6,531.72 
5,000.00       19.530.55 

20,836.95 
7,253.71 
16,817.61 
28,112.01 
11,337.20 
14,311.48 
6,50101 
11,531.72 

26,836.96 
12,253.71 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

g«laware 

Florida 

21,817.51 
33,112.01 
16,337.20 
19,311.48 
11,504.01 
16.531.72 

Georgia. 

2.7507819         Siooaoo 
.4102342         5,00a00 
6.1604371         5,000.00 
2.7836089        5,000.00 
2.2836054         5,000.00 

1. 6806362       5.  nno.  00 

24,530.55  1        29,53a56 

idahoT.. .:::... 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5.000.00 
5,000.00 

2,912.66 
43, 739. 10 
19,763.62 
16,213.60 
11,932.52 

7,912.66  1        12,912.66 

IDinok 

48,739.10          53,739.10 
24,763.62          29,763.62 

Iowa 

21,213.60  1        26,213.60 

Kansas:::::::::; 

16,932.52  1        21,932.52 

Ktntucky 

i^Jisiana 

Maine , 

2.2955828 
1.7084230 

.7295447 
1.3770486 
3.6593943 
3.4846640 
2. 2675557 
1. 7009273 
3.2335484 

.5213956 
1.2314377 

.0735297 

.4208893 
2.9978233 

.3423003 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

5,ooaoo 

6,000.00 
5,000.00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

6,ooaoo 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

16,298.64 
12,129.80 
5  179.  77 

21,298.64           26,298.64 
17, 129. 80          22, 129. 8o 
10,179.77  1        15,179.77 

}«»nrland 

}*!nn«8ota 

6,00a00        9,777.05 
5,00a00       25,981.70 
5.000.00  1    24,741.11 
6,000.00  !     16,099.65 
5,000.00       12,076.58 
5,000.00  1    22,958.19 
5,000.00  1      3,701.91 
5,000.00        8,743.21 
6,000.00  1          522.06 
6,000.00  1      2,988.31 
5,000.00  ,    21,284.55 
6,000.00  1      2,430.33 

14,777.05          19,777.05 
30,981.70          35,981.70 
29,741.11  1        34,741.11 
21,099.65  1        26,099.65 
17,076.58  '        22,076.58 
27,958.19  1        32,968.19 

Nevada... 

New  Hampsiiire. 

New  Jersey 

NewMexiw 

8,701.91           13,701.91 
13,743.21           18,743.21 

5,522.06           10,522.06 

7,988.31  1        12,988.31 
26,284.56  1        31,284.55 

7,430.33  1        12, 43a  33 
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Maximum  annual  amounts  avaHuble/or  States  under  Sheppard-Townn  Act — Continued. 


1 

1    Per  cent 
Population,     oftota^ 
1920.           popula- 
tion. 

1 

Mvdmum  mnnoal  amounts  AYalkble  for  Statei. 

Btate 

• 

Granted 
outright. 

Granted  if  matched. 

t5,000  to 
each. 

Appor- 
tioned on  1    Total  (if 
basis  of    1  matched), 
population.] 

Total 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio 

10,38^227      9.8650387 
2,559,123      2.4309384 

646,872         .6144707 
5,759,394       5.4709102 
2,028,283  :     1.9266878 

783,389         .7441496 
B,  720, 017       8.2832378 

6(H,397  .      .5741232 
1,683,724  1     1.5993875 

636,547  >      .6046628 
2,337,f*85       2.2207821 
4,663,228       4.4296504 

449,396         .4268861 

352,428         .334n51 
2,309,187  i    Z 1935215 
1,356,621  '     1.2886689 
1,463,701  1     1.3903853 
2,632,067  1    2.5002287 

194.402  1      .1846645 
t 

I5,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 

5,ooaoo 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 

5,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 
5.ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 
s.ooaoo 

5,000.00 

5,ooaoo 
.5,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 

f5,ooaoo 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

5,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 

5,000.00 

5,ooaoo 
•vooaoo 
5,ooaoo 

5,000.00 

5,ooaoo 

5,000.00 

5,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 

5,000.00 

5,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 

170,041.78  '  175,041.78 
17,250.06  1    22,250.66 
4,362.74  1      0,36174 
38,843.46       43.843.46 

fM,04L7S 
27  2a.« 
14,362.74 
48,84S.« 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

13,670.48 
5,283.46 

58,8ia00 
4,076.28 

11,355.65 
4,203.11 

15,767.55 

31, 45a  52 
3, 03a  80 
2,376.00 

15,574.00 
0,140.55 
0^871.74 

17,751.62 
1,311.12 

18,670.48 
10,283.46 
63,8ia00 

9.076.28 
16,355.65 

0,293.11 
20,767.55 
36, 45a  52 

8, 03a  80 

7,376.00 
20,574.00 
14,140.55 
14,87L74 
22,751.62 

6,311.12 

23,670.48 
15.283.46 

Pennsyi\'ania — 

Rhode  Isalnd 

South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

6S.Sia99 
14,036.28 
21,35165 
14,208.11 
25,7«7.55 
U,4fiaS2 

u,a30i» 

12.37I1W 
25,57400 
101«t55 
IO,Sa74 
27,7SLG 

11,3a  U 

Friday,  February  10, 1922. 

WOMEN^S  BUREAU. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MISS  MABT  AITDEBSON,  DIBECTOB,  AVD  MISS 
AOITES  L.  PETEBSON,  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB,  WOMETS 
BUBEAU. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Miss  Anderson,  you  are  the  Director  of  the  Women^s 
Bureau  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  appropriation  for  1922  is  $75,000  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  vou  are  asking  for  1923  for  $100,000? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  kmdly  state  how  you  expect  to  use  that 
additional  $25,000  and  how  badly  vou  need  it  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  The  work  of  the  Women's  Bureau  since  it  has 
been  in  existence  has  been  to  make  investigations  requested  by  State 
organizations,  governors  of  States,  State  departments  of  labor,  by 
women's  organizations,  such  as  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  They  have  asked 
us  to  make  investigations  of  women  in  industry  in  the  States.    This 

fear  we  have  made  investigations  in  Kentuckjr,  Georaa,  Rhode 
sland,  and  we  have  just  completed  an  investigation  in  &)uth  Caro- 
lina; we  made  a  study  of  conditions  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
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Printing  at  the  request  of  the  director  and  a  study  of  conditions  in 
the  man-bag  equipment  shop  of  the  Post  OflBce  Department  at  the 
request  of  the  rostmaster  General.  We  begin  an  investigation  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  this  month.  We  have  made  plans  to  make  an 
investigation  in  Missouri  after  we  finish  Alabama.  These  investiga- 
tions are  mainly  on  working  conditions,  hours,  and  wages.  Tne 
women's  organizations  want  to  use  the  results  of  these  investigations 
to  get  facts  for  legislative  purposes  in  the  States.  We  have  had  to 
refuse  to  make  three  investigations  requested  during  the  last  year  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  money. 

That  means  we  are  pursuing  one  line  of  investigation  only,  where, 
as  under  the  bureau's  creative  act,  we  should  be  making  original 
studies.  For  instance,  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  knowing 
whether  or  not  women  are  provided  with  facih ties  in  the  factory  so 
that  they  can  sit  down,  because  there  is  nothing  more  fatiguing  than 
to  have  to  stand  on  the  feet  all  day  long,  and  there  is  practically  no 
operation  that  can  not  at  least  have  either  a  rest  period  or  an  alterna- 
tion of  sittii^  and  standing.  For  instance,  in  a  candy  factory,  the 
packers  stand  all  the  time,  causing  swollen  feet  and  innumerable  other 
ailments.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  that  operation  can 
not  be  performed  while  sitting  or  standing.  Really,  very  often,  as  we 
go  through  the  factories,  we  are  askea  by  the  manufacturers  for 
information  as  to  what  would  be  considered  improvements,  etc.,  in 
the  working  conditions.  We  ought  to  be  making  investigations 
other  than  State  investigations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  pardon  me  there.  Miss  Anderson? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  States  do  you  find  those  conditions  to  exist 
of  which  you  speak — lack  of  proper  comforts  for  female  workers, 
sitting  accommodations,  and  so  forth  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  In  all  States,  where  we  have  made  investigations 
we  have  found  good  and  bad  conditions.  One  plant  in  a  State  may 
have  very  gooa  conditions,  and  another  plant,  perhaps  across  the 
street,  may  have  very  bad  conditions  in  tne  same  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  find  some  of  the  Stajes  have  tnese  labor 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  women  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  other  States  have  not? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  we  have  found  a  great  deal  of  variation  in 
the  States,  and  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  have  much  more  uniform 
conditions  in  the  State  laws,  because  of  competition  between  the 
manufacturers,  if  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  a  statement  there  showing  the  States 
which  have  labor  laws  affecting  the  comfort  of  women,  and  those 
which  have  not  ?  * 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;^  we  have  compiled  a  bulletin,  No.  16,  '^  State 
laws  affecting  women  workers."  In  this  we  have  all  the  State  laws 
affecting  women.  In  it  we  have  also  colored  maps  showing  the  diflFer- 
ent  laws  in  the  different  States. 

INVESTIGATIONS   INTO    WORKING   CONDITIONS   FOR   WOMEN. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Miss  Anderosn,  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
what  you  say,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  take  some  one  State — 
Alabama,  for  instance,  is  a  splendid  State — and  give  us  just  a  little 
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idea  of  your  mode  of  operating.  What  do  you  do;  who  do* you  send, 
in  the  first  place,  to  Alabama,  and  how  many  people  do  you  send? 
What  we  want  to  know  is  what  you  are  doinff.  We  do  not  care  so 
much  about  these  books  and  printed  matter,  out  we  want  to  know 
what  you  are  doing  right  now. 

Miss  Anderson."  We  go  into  the  factories  and  we  look  over  the 
working  conditions,  such  as  the  lighting,  ventilation,  guarding  of  the 
machinery,  seating,  cleaning,  toilet  facilities,  rest  rooms,  and  lunch 
rooms.  In  one  place  we  find  excellent  facilities  and  in  the  next  place 
we  find  just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  do,  right  there,  when  you  find  a  reverse 
condition  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  After  all  the  information  for  the  State  has  been 
gathered  we  compile  it  and  issue  a  report. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  all  you  do — make  a  report  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  take  it  up  with  the  people  who  are  interested. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  not  take  it  up  with  the  owner  of  the  factory  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  If  he  wants  us  to;  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  He  probably  would,  or  he  would  not  ask  you  to  go 
in  there. 

Miss  Anderson.  I  saj  very  often  he  does.  Very  often  he  asks 
our  agents  for  information  and  advice,  and  if  they  sav  *'  these  walls 
look  pretty  dirty'*  or  **  these  floors  look  pretty  dirty,  he  often  goes 
right  to  work  and  cleans  them  up.  The  management  of  any  factory 
included  in  our  investigations  is  gladly  given  a  detailed  report  on 
his  plant,  if  he  asks  for  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  presume  you  file  a  statement  of  that  kind  with  the 
State  officials? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  we  do;  when  it  is  desired  we  file  with  State 
ofiScials  the  detailed  reports  on  the  establishments  visited,  otherwise 
we  file  a  general  report.  Where  the  governor  asks  for  that  informa- 
tion we  file  a  statement  with  him  also. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  go  on  and  give  us  a  little  statement  in  connection 
with  the  things  you  are  doing. 

Miss  Anderson.  In  connection  with  the  wages,  we  copy  the 
earnings  of  the  women  from  the  pay  roll.  You  understand,  we 
never  go  in  and  say  '*You  must  give  us  this  information.*'  It  is 
all  voluntary  with  the  manufacturers,  and  they  cooperate  with  us 
verv  satisfactorily.  We  take  the  week's  earnings  from  the  pay  roll 
and  when  we  can  find  the  number  of  actual  hours  worked  as  well 
as  the  pay,  we  take  this  record,  too.  We  also  record  the  scheduled 
hours;  that  is,  what  the  firm  tells  us  their  regular  hours  are  by  the 
day  or  week.  We  compile  that  information  in  statistical  form  and, 
combining  it  with  the  other  information  on  working  conditions,  we 
make  a  report  to  the  people  in  the  States  who  have  asked  us  particu- 
larly to  do  the  investigation.  We  also  send  this  report  to  tne  firms 
that  we  have  visited.  You  understand,  of  course,  we  have  no  legis- 
lative powers  and  can  only  collect  information  and  give  it  to  the 
people  in  the  States  so  that  they  can  act  upon  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  do  you  disseminate  this  information  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  have  regular  investigation  blanks  for  the 
information  that  we  ask.  We  bring  those  blanks  back  into  the  oflSce 
and  compute  that  information  and  put  it  in  statistical  form  and  then 
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we  write  our  reports  and  issue  them.  When  the  report  is  issued  it  is 
sent  to  those  persons  on  our  maihng  list  who  are  interested  in  that 
type  of  material.  News  releases  are  also  sent  to  the  papers,  and 
special  articles  to  magazines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  secure  this  information  largely  through 
personal  service  or  through  the  circulation  of  a  questionnaire  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Entirel}'^  through  personal  visits  at  the  factory. 
We  use  schedules  only  for  recording  tne  data.  We  use  no  question- 
naires whatsoever. 

Mr.  OuvER.  How  thorough  is  your  examination  of  these  conditions 
in  a  State  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  make  as  thorough  investigations  as  possible. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  include  every  establishment  employing  women, 
but  rather  to  get  representative  establishments  in  all  industries 
emploving  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  women  to  form  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  conclusions.  In  the  difiFerent  State  studies  we  have  already 
made  the  number  of  women  included  has  ranged  between  5,000  and 
10,000. 
Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  investigating  have  you  done  in  Alabama  ? 
Miss  Anderson.  We  are  about  to  begin  an  investigation  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  it  not  q,1so  depend  upon  the  labor  conditions  in 
the  States  themselves,  as  to  how  far  the  States  have  passed  and 
enforced  laws  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  ? 
Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  largely  governs,  does  it  not  ? 
Miss  Anderson.  Yes.  We  always  find  out,  for  instance,  if  we  do 
not  know  beforehand,  the  conditions  in  the  State,  what  laws  there 
are,  what  regulations  have  been  made  by  State  industrial  commis- 
sions, and  we  work  in  close  cooperation  with  either  the  industrial 
commissions  or  the  State  labor  departments,  whichever  it  may  be. 

Mr.   Griffin.  For  instance,  in  New  York   State,   you   have  no 
occasion  to  go  in  there  whatsoever? 
Miss  Anderson.  They  have  a  very  good  industrial  board. 
Mr.  Griffin.  There  are  very  full  and  complete  laws  on  the  statute 
books  there  providing  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  in 
factories  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  have  been  asked  to  go  into  New  York  and 
make  hotel  study,  but  we  could  not.     That  was  one  of  the  requests 
we  refused;  we  could  not  undertake  so  large  a  study,  for  financial 
reasons. 
Mr.  Griffin.  To  study  the  employment  o;f  women  in  hotels  ? 
Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  to  study  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
hotels. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Who  made  that  request  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  The  woman  in  industry  division  of  the  State 
industrial  commission. 
Mr.  Griffin.  The  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission  ? 
Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  the  request  was  made  last  spring. 
Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  investigating  that  thing  now  themselves  ? 
Miss  Anderson.  The   Consumer's    League    is    making    a    small 
investigation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  the  idea  of  asking  your  department  to 
come  in  and  cover  the  ground  they  had  already  covered  f 
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Miss  Anderson.  They  had  not  covered  it.  They  did  not  feel 
themselves  they  were  sufficiently  equipped,  and  if  we  had  all  gone  in 
together  it  would  have  been  a  more  thorough  investigation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  problem  is  there  there,  in  connection  with  the 
condition  of  women  hotel  emoloyees  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  There  is  tne  problem,  particularly  in  the  summer 
hotels,  of  housing — the  living-m  system.  It  is^  also  a  seasonal 
industry.  There  are  some  hotels  m  New  York  City  that  have 
excellent  working  conditions,  and  there  are  others  wnich  are  not 
good.  There  is  a  great  question  about  hours,  as  the  hotels  are 
exempted  imder  the  State  laws,  and  the  housing  and  the  food  under 
the  living-in  system. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Miss  Anderson,  will  you  tell  us  about  how  you 
distributed  the  $75,000  you  had  last  year,  and  the  year  before? 
You  have  that  statement,  have  you  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  will  be  all  right  if  you  put  that  statement  in  the 
record,  and  for  you  just  to  toucn  the  nigh  points  now. 

Miss  Anderson.  I  will  insert  here  the  estimate  for  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  which  was  accepted  in  every  item  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  shown  by  its  report  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  present  time? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  have  a  balance  to  carry  us  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  budgeted  according  to  the  appropriation  allowed  for  1922.  We 
are  always  very  careful  to  do  that. 

Estimate  for  the  Women's  Bureau  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SOy  l9tS 


Employees. 


Rate  per 
annum. 


Estimated, 
1923. 


Estimated, 
1922. 


Expended, 
i»21. 


Director 

Assistant  director 

Chief  clerk 

Statistician 

Secretary  to  director 

Editor 

Research  assistants 

Industrial  supervisor 

Industrial  assistants 

Industrial  agents 

Special  agents,  S1,W0  to  Sl.OOO. 

Clerks,  $1,800  to  $1,200 

Messenger 


alaries. 


$5,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1,900 
2,200 
2,000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 


NurnJber. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
10 
12 
1 


1 
1 
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(») 
(«) 
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OTHER  OMECTS  OF  EXPKNDrrURS. 


Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 

Transportation 

Material  for  reports  and  exhibits 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  including  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service 


Total. 


$67,880'        $57,400  I        »50,T» 


15,700 

8,500 
7,320 

600 


100,000 


»  Salary  of  poUtion  reduced  to  $2,000  by  the  proviso  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  act  of  I**- 
>  Persons  performing  the  duties  of  tho^e  positions  are  included  with  clerks  receiving  $1,800. 


PROPOSED   INVESTIGATIONS. 


Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  how  you  propose  to  dis- 
tribute this  extra  $25,000  you  are  asking  for  ? 
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Miss  AxDEBSON.  We  propose  to  extend  our  inyestigations.  For 
instance^  we  would  like  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  question  of 
piece-work.  Piecework  is  carried  on  principally  in  the  women- 
employing  industries,  and  the  question  is  its  eflfect  on  the  health  of  the 
-women.  It  may  be  all  right,  or  it  may  be  harmful.  We  ought  to 
kno'w  what  its  effect  really  is. 

Then  the  other  investigation,  the  chairs  and  the  working  facilities 
of  iw^omen  in  the  factories. 

FOR   ELIMINATION   OP  PROVISIONS   RESTRICTING   SALARIES. 

I  should  like  to  sav  something  about  the  proviso  in  the  bill  for  the 
hmitation  of  the  salaries.  Last  year  there  was  a  proviso  inserted 
which  reads  that  we  can  not  pay  more  than  $1,800  per  annum,  with 
the  exception  of  one  at  $5,000,  one  at  $3,500,  and  three  at  $2,000  each. 
The  five  thousand  and  three  thousand  five  himdred  dollar  positions 
are  the  director  and  assistant  director,  whose  salaries  are  provided  for 
in  the  creative  act.  So  that  the  proviso  really  affects  the  $1,800  and 
the  three  at  $2,000.  We  have  found  that  a  tremendous  handicap, 
and  m  making  a  comparison  with  the  provisos  for  other  bureaus  we 
find  that  that  is  the  most  limited  proviso  that  has  been  given  in  any 
bureau. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  raised  ? 
Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  we  would. 
Mr.  Shreve.  To  about  what  amount  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  If  we  could  have  it  as  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
allowed  it,  that  would  form  a  satisfactory  working  basis  for  us  at 
this  time.    I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  insert  which  shows 
what  we  need  as  experts  and  shows  what  the  proviso  has  done  to 
us  in  the  six  months  it  has  been  in  operation. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Suppose  you  put  that  in  the  record. 
Miss  Anderson.  It  is  as  follows:  The  position  of  industrial  super- 
visor at  $3,000  per  annum  is  vacant,  as  no  one  qualified  to  fill  it  can 
be  procured  for  less  salary.     One  industrial  assistant  reduced  from 
$2,500  to  $2,000;  chief  clerk  reduced  from  $2,500  to  $2,000;  statis- 
tician reduced  from  $2,240  to  $2,000;  two  industrial  agents  reduced 
from  $2,200  to  $1,800;  one  editor  reduced  from  $2,200  to  $1,800;  one 
research  assistant  reduced  from  $2,000  to  $1,800;  one  research  as- 
sistant reduced  from  $1,840  to  $1,800,  and  secretary  to  the  director 
reduced  from  $2,040  to  $1,800.     That  is  what  it  has  meant  to  us. 
The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Women's  Bureau  who  accepted  de- 
motion did  so  in  the  hope  that  this  restriction  would  be  for  one  year 
only.     In  the  past  six  months  the  bureau  has  had  four  r^ignations 
of  special  agents  and  one  assistant  editor,  because  of  the  higher 
salaries  secured  in  other  positions  and  because  there  are  no  chances 
for  promotion  in  the  bureau.     When  it  is  realized  that  the  staff  num- 
bers only  29  in  all  and  that  four  of  the  five  resignations  came  from 
the  investigational  staff,  which  comprises  only  seven  people,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  what  this  proviso  has  done  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
bureau.     In  a  recent  civil-service  examination  held  by  the  Women's 
Bureau  for  information  assistants,  which  means  writing  and  editing 
the  reports,  and  for  which  a  salary  of  only  $1,800  could  be  offered, 
only  two  people  took  the  examination.    The  reason  for  this  was  that 
the  salary  was  not  adequate  for  the  expert  work  which  has  to  be  done. 
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Candidates  for  these  positions  must  have  a  college  education  and  a 

freat  deal  of  experience,  and  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  $4.88  a 
ay,  after  the  reduction  for  the  retirement  fund  is  made,  which  is 
the  pay  of  an  unskilled  laborer,  who  needs  no  preparation  for  the 
work  he  is  doing.  The  resignations  from  the  bureau  and  securing 
positions  at  higher  rates  of  pay  by  those  who  resigned  occurred  in 
the  last  six  months  of  1921,  when  imemployment  was  the  most 
severe  in  the  history  of  the  country  in  private  employment,  and  when 
a  large  number  of  the  men  and  women  employed  in  the  Government 
had  been  dismissed.  If  better  positions  can  be  secured  so  readily 
during  such  a  period  by  those  whose  training  and  experience  fits 
them  for  the  work  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
bureau  faces  the  possibility  of  even  more  extensive  changes  than  have 
occurred  in  the  past,  during  the  period  of  less  industrial  depression. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  let  me  understand  you.  You  are  asking  for  an 
increase  in  salaries  in  six  clerkships  above  $2,000? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  as  I  figure  it.  Qf  course,  this  is  a  lump-sum 
appropriation,  and  you  make  your  own  salaries,  but  you  want  the 
limitation  removed  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  pay  six  people  now  in 
your  employ  the  sum  of  $2,000  or  over;  is  that  right? 

Miss  Anderson.  No;  six  people  more  than  $2,000. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  another  thing,  that 
the  Women's  Bureau  does  not  receive  the  bonus.  That  is  another 
proposition  to  bear  in  mind;  when  we  say  their  salary  is  $2,000,  it  is 
$2,000  and  not  $2,240. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  do  the  salaries  you  have  spoken  of  compare  with 
the  salaries  paid  positions  in  other  bureaus  doing  similar  work  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  I  might  illustrate  that  by  saying  that  we  have  a 
statistician.    We  got  her  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 

Said  her  $2,240.  When  she  came  to  us  the  Commissioner  of  the 
ureau  of  Labor  Statistics  said  that  she  was  in  many  respects  his  best 
statistician.  His  statisticians  get  $2,500  and  $3,000.  And  we  had 
to  reduce  her;  we  were  not  paymg  even  the  full  salary  and  we  had  to 
reduce  her  to  $2,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  had  you  been  paying  her  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  $2,240.  If  we  nad  had  the  bonus  privilege  it 
would  have  helped  some;  but  being  deprived  of  that,  we  really  de- 
moted our  experts  twice,  which  is  very  severe  in  its  effect  on  the  bu- 
reau's work. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  feel  you  could  do  the  work  more  eflSciently 
within  the  appropriation  that  was  allowed  if  this  limitation  was  re- 
moved ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes,  we  do;  very  decidedly  so.  What  I  am  afraid 
of  more  than  anything  else  is  this  large  labor  turnover.  We  are  all 
the  time  taking  on  new  people. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  I  understand,  taking  a  survey  of  jrour  work  for 
1922,  you  feel  that  the  amount  appropriate^  is  sufficient  provided 
you  are  given  a  larger  discretion  as  to  the  amomit  that  should  be  paid 
to  your  employees! 

Miss  Anderson.  It  would  help,  but  it  would  allow  us  to  do  other 
much  needed  work. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  want  six  people  about  $2,000,  where  you 
now  have  only  two  ? 
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Miss  Anderson.  We  have  not  anybody  now  above  $2,000  except 
the  director  and  assistant  director,  and  we  want  six  above  $2,000 
exclusive  of  the  director  and  assistant  director,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  receive  the  bonus. 

Mr.  OovER.  And  I  assume,  referring  to  the  salaries  you  had  for- 
merly fixed,  that  they  would  serve  the  purpose,  and  that  you  simply 
desire  to  restore  to  that  class,  and  that  that  class  would  be  your  scale 
in  the  event  the  limitation  was  removed  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes.  I  might  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency 
last  summer,  in  allocating  the  positions  of  the  Government,  was  very 
fair  to  usf  and  the  salaries  would  be  about  the  same  as  they  were 
before  the  proviso  was  inserted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Miss  Anderson,  when  you  revise  your  testi- 
mony; if  you  will  just  put  in  the  part  of  your  table  which  I  have 
indicated.  I  think  it  would  be  very  instructive  to  the  committee. 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  case  your  appropriation  is  cut  down  to  $75,000, 
the  same  as  it  is  for  this  year,  would  you  still  want  this  limitation 
removed  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Oh,  my,  yes.  The  limitation  is  a  very  hard 
proposition  for  us. 

NUMBER   OF  EMPLOYEES — SALARIES. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Miss  Anderson,  will  you  give  us  a  geneial  idea  as 
to  the  method  of  operation  of  your  bureau?  Beginning  with  your 
Washington  office,  just  state  wnat  the  force  is  and  what  your  dis- 
tribution of  bureaus  is  and  how  you  do  your  work. 

Miss  Anderson.  That  will  be  inserted  in  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  but  can  not  you  do  it  now — just  give  us  a 
general  view  and  brief  summary  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes.  We  have  a  total  of  29  in  the  bureau. 
We  have  in  our  office  here  in  Washington  19  people.  That  means 
the  director's  office  with  her  secretary,  the  assistant  director,  the 
chief  clerk,  stenographers  and  clerks,  a  statistical  expert,  and  two 
editors,  and  two  research  assistants. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  appear  to  have  55  employees  altogether. 

Miss  Anderson.  No;  29  employees  altogether,  and  19  of  those 
are  located  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  do  you  pay  your  experts  that  you  send  into 
these  different  States  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  can  only  pay  thejn  $1,800,  with  the  per  diem 
when  in  the  field,  and  we  usually  send  some  one  in  charge  of  them, 
and  that  person  is  now  being  paid  $2,000.  When  we  have  two 
parties  in  wie  field,  the  person  m  charge  of  the  second  party,  because 
of  the  limitation  of  the  proviso,  can  only  be  paid  $1,800,  the  same  as 
the  agents  whose  work  she  directs. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  you  send  one  at  $1,800  and  one  at  $2,000? 

Miss  Anderson.  No;  we  send  about  four  with  salaries  of  $1,500  or 
$1,800,  and  one  at  $2,000  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  field  work  is  largely  a  matter  of  inspecting ! 

Miss  Anderson  .  TTiat  is  a  matter  of  investigation ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  How  does  the  pay  of  those  inspectors  compare 
with  the  pay  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  where  they  are  graded 
and  must  have  an  educational  requirement  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  no  such  in- 
dustrial experts.  You  see,  our  people  have  to  be  special  investiga- 
tors— ^not  only  investigators  but  they  also  have  to  be  experts  in 
industry.  There  are  very  few  people  who  can  qualify  for  these 
positions,  as  our  examinations  have  proved.  For  instance,  we  could 
not  send  a  woman  into  a  factory  who  did  not  know  factory  conditions. 
That  would  not  be  fair  to  either  employers  or  employees.  We  re- 
quire in  the  agent  personality  which  will  inspire  confidence.  We 
have  no  right  to  go  in  and  d.emand  things.  We  go  in  with  their 
knowledge  and  cooperation. 

ACrrV'ITlES  IN   STATES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  States  have  you  visited  so  far? 

Miss  Anderson.  Kansas,  Iowa,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  South  Caro- 
lina, Kentucky,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  am  interested  in  Iowa.  I  want  to  know  what 
you  did  out  in  Iowa,  and  what  you  found. 

Miss  Anderson.  We  went  out  there  at  the  request  of  the  Iowa 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  to  investigate  the  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions of  the  wage-earning  women.  The  request  came  mainly  be- 
cause the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  wanted  the  information.  They  wanted  information  so  that 
they  could  go  before  the  legislative  body  and  ask  for  a  limitation  of 
hours  in  Iowa.  Iowa  is  one  of  the  six  States  in  the  Union  that  has 
no  limitation  of  hours  for  women  in  industry. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Did  they  go  before  the  legislature  with  that? 

Miss  Anderson.  They  did.  They  introduced  a  bill,  but  it  did  not 
pass.  I  understand  that  they  are  again  working  on  it  for  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  a  large  number  of  women  employed  in 
factories  in  Iowa  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  and  the  number  is  increasing  all  the  time, 
because  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  industrial  State.  There 
are  a  great  many  women  in  the  packing  industry  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  States  have  regulations  governing  women? 

Miss  Anderson.  There  are  43.  There  are  five  States  that  have  no 
limitation  of  hours. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  five  States  have  not  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Iowa,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Florida,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  have  no  law  at  all  protecting  women  as  to  the 
hours  of  labor  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  No;  they  have  nothing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Going  back  to  the  organization  of  your  bureau,  I  find 
in  the  Budget  that  you  had  28  employees  outside  of  the  director,  in 
1921. 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  1923  you  ask  for  34  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Outside  of  the  director  and  assistant  director  ? 
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Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  provides  for  six  additional  employees. 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  stated  already,  I  believe,  what  you  intend 
to  do  with  them  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  how  is  this  force  divided;  are  they  all  kept  in 
Washington  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  No:  the^y  would  be  divided  between  the  office  in 
Washington  and  the  field  with  official  station  in  Washington.  As  we 
have  more  field  agents,  w^  would  have  to  increase  the  Washington 
stafiF  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  the  28  include  your  field  agents,  for  1921  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  all  employees. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  of  tnat  28  were  sent  on  field  work  during 
1921? 

Miss  Anderson.  Nine  including  the  industrial  assistants  in  charge. 
All  worked  on  field  investigations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  no  field  headquarters  or  stations  in  any 
States,  I  suppose  i 

Miss  Anderson.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  operate  direct  from  Washington  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  From  Washington,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  send  your  agents  wherever  their  services  are 
deemed  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  the  information  for  which  you 
are  looking  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  will  not  your  activities  necessarily  be  confined 
to  those  States  where  they  have  no  laws  protecting  women  in  hours 
of  labor? 

Miss  Anderson.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  the  investiga- 
tion asked  for  related  to  hours  of.  labor. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Ought  you  not  to  concentrate  your  efforts  upon 
those  States? 

Miss  Anderson.  Their  needs  are  greatest. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  could  very  well  afford  to  leave  the  other  States 
work  out  their  own  remedies — the  States  where  they  have  reached 
the  point  of  realizing  that  such  legislation  is  necessary? 

Miss  Anderson.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Take  the 
rubber  industry,  for  instance,  in  which  women  are  entering  at  a 
rapid  rate  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  the  rubber  manufacturers 
have  asked  us  to  come  in  and  give  them  information  relating  to 
conditions  imder  which  women  should  be  employed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  do  those  manufactures  center,  chiefly,  in  the 
United  States? 

Miss  Anderson.  The  rubber  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts. 
Those  are  principal  States  I  have  in  mind. 

COOPKRATION   WrTH  STATE   INDUSTRIAL  BOARDS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  far  do  you  cooperate  with  the  State  industrial 
boards  in  securing  information  f 
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Miss  Anderson.  We  cooperate  with  them  to  the  fuUest  extent. 
We  never  go  into  a  State  without  conferring  and  cooperating  with 
them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  if  you  get  complaints  from  a  State  which 
has  an  industrial  board,  do  you,  as  a  matter  of  course,  refer  them  to 
the  State  industrial  board  first  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  very  often  get  a  complaint  that  the  hours 
are  not  enforced,  or  women  are  working  over  hours,  or  other  com- 
plaints. We  immediately  refer  that  to  the  State  commission.  We 
can  not  enforce  any  laws  or  regulations.     That  is  a  State  function. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  should  think  it  ought  to  go  to  the  industrial  board 
of  the  State. 

Miss  Anderson.  It  does  if  there  is  one,  or  to  the  agency  which  has 
enforcing  power. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Your  implied  admission  to  Mr.  Griffin's  question 
that  your  efforts  were  largely  in  those  States  where  they  have  no  law 
regulating  it  now  might  oe  misunderstood  in  this  way,  that  if  the 
other  five  States  were  to  pass  laws,  your  bureau  would  be  abolished. 
You  ought  to  be  careful,  because  some  Congressman  will  be  reading 
that  on  the  floor. 

Miss  Anderson.  I  think  that  has  to  be  Qualified,  because  it  is  not 
laws  entirely,  but  other  matters,  with  whicn  we  deal. 

PURCHASE   OF   MATERIAL  FOR  REPORTS. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  see  on  page  191  you  say  '*  Purchase  of  material 
for  reports."     What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Where  valuable  material  relating  to  subjects  in 
which  the  bureau  is  interested  has  been  compiled  and  not  published 
it  is  much  cheaper  to  purchase  it  than  to  do  tne  work  over  and  gather 
and  compile  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  purchase  it,  do  you  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes ;  any  material  that  we  can  get  from  the  library 
of  the  department,  or  from  any  other  library,  we  use.  But  there  is 
other  material,  such  as  described  above.  We  buy  reports  that  have 
been  written,  because  there  is  no  use  of  our  going  out  to  get  material 
that  has  already  been  collected  if  it,is  valuable  to  our  work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  you  spending  much  money  for  that  purpose? 

Miss  Anderson.  No;  we  liave  not  spent  very  much. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  the  amount? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  spent  a  little  over  $5,000  in  1921  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  data  that  goes  in  your  report;  you 
do  not  mean  the  paper  or  work  or  anything  like  that? 

Miss  Anderson.  That  is  right;  it  only  includes  the  data. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  known  as  the 
maternity  bill.     Will  that  absorb  your  bureau,  or  will  you  absorb  it! 

Miss  AsvERSON.  The  Children's  Bureau  will  administer  that  work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  a  separate  bureau  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  ours  is  the  Women's  Bureau. 
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ADDITIONAL  APPROPRLA.TION   NEEDED  FOR  EXTENDING  INVESTIGATING 

WORK. 

Mr.  DicJjKiNsoN.  What  results  have  been  forthcoming  from  the 
data  furnished  by  your  bureau,  in  the  way  of  constructive  legisla- 
tion, that  you  can  suggest  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  The  results  are  hard  to  enumerate.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  resultant  education  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  interest  aroused  on  the  emplojrment  of  women  that  has  never  been 
aroused  before.  I  can  not  mention  anv  particular  results  that  have 
been  obtained;  laws  have- been  passed  but  I  can  not  say  that  it  was 
entirelydue  to  our  investigations,  but  our  reports  have  nelped. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  purpose  of  that  (juestion  was  this:  You  are 
asking  for  an  increase  of  $25,000;  this  is  a  strenuous  time  for  the 
United  States  Treasury,  and  I  am  just  wondering  whether  or  not 
the  emergency  exists  siuficiently  in  your  department  so  that  we  would 
be  justified  in  expanding  your  expenditures  and  imposing  the  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

Miss  Anderson.  Well,  the  emergency  does  exist.  I  think  it  is 
up  to  Congress  to  decide  how  much  we  should  have,  but  the  emergency 
does  exist,  because  we  have  women  working  in  industries  under  con- 
ditions that  ought  not  to  continue.  And  it  is  a  question  of  limiting 
the  activities  of  our  bureau.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  employ- 
ment of  women  had  a  most  important  bearing  not  only  on  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  workers  themselves  but  upon  the  future  citizens 
of  the  Nation.  America  will  be  as  strong  as  her  women  is  the 
Women's  Bureau  motto. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  point  out 
.where  you  were  prevented,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  last  year, 
from  doing  very  urgently  needed  work? 

Miss  Anderson.   les. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  how  you  expect  to  expend  this  additional  fund, 
if  it  is  given  to  you.  I  think  Congress  will  want  something  concrete 
which  would  justify  the  appropriation  of  the  additional  amount  you 
are  asking. 

Miss  Anderson.  You  want  us  to  insert  that  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  would  like  you  to  do  that;  yes. 

Miss  Anderson.  We  will  insert  that. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  if  you  will  take  the  work  you  did  last  year 
and  then  point  out  wherein  you  were  limited  in  the  work  you  should 
have  done  by  reason  of  the  appropriation,  and  then  demonstrate 
how  this  worK  can  progress  and  where  you  expect  to  use  this  addi- 
tional $25,000,  it  would  help  you. 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Note. — ^The  additional  $25,000  would  be  used  to  extend  our  investigating  work. 
Up  to  the  present  time  this  work  has  been  concerned  largely  with  investigations  of 
^ages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  for  women  in  different'States.  The  farts  gath- 
ered during  these  investigations  are  important  and  fundamental,  but  they  do  not 
touch  some  very  significant  phases  of  women's  emplo"vTnent.  Among  the  subjects 
which  an  increased  appropriation  would  permit  the  Women's  Bureau  to  study  are 
the  effects  on  production  of  pasture  at  work  and  of  lighting  and  ventilation.  The 
piece-work  system  involving  constant  repitition  of  one  or  more  motions  at  high  spt^ed 
and  under  great  tensior ;  the  results  of  the  employment  of  women  in  hazardous  indus- 
tries; the  effects  of  special  legislation  to  provide  reasonable  hours,  wages,  or  working 
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conditions  for  women;  all  these  are  que.stions  which  are  urgently  in  need  of  attention. 
And  this  attention  must  be  keen  and  painstaking  and  informed.  Investigations  of 
such  subjects  as  these  must  be  done  very  carefully  and  in  great  detail  if  their  repults 
are  to  be  valuable.  For  this  rea^^on  it  has  not  been  possible  to  undertake  them  under 
the  present  appropriation,  m  the  State  investigations  have  required  practically  the 
entire  reaiirces  of  the  bureau.  With  an  increase  of  $25,000  the  bureau  \%ill  be  able 
to  continue  this  altogether  necossarv-  cooperation  with  the  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  supplying  some  fundamental  scientific  data  upon  other  ]  bases  of  women's 
employment  in  industry. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  is  one  other  phase  of  it  I  want  to  suggest 
to  you.  You  spoke  about  no  limitation  of  hours  in  Iowa,  and  I 
have  a  good  (Jeal  of  faith  in  the  citizenship  of  Iowa.  Our  illiteracy 
is  the  lowest  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  we  point  that  out  in  our  Iowa  report. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  was  really  a 
demand,  over  and  above  the  present  appropriation,  so  that  we  would 
be  justified  in  expending  the  additional  $25,000.  That  was  the 
reason  I  asked  you  for  the  definite  results. 

Miss  Anderson.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  prepare  a  statement 
along  that  line  and  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Miss  Peterson.  Our  first  investigation  was  in  Indiana,  and  thev 
are  guite  frank  to  state  that  they  feel  the  creation  of  a  division  in 
the  industrial  commission  devoting  their  time  to  women  and  chil- 
dren in  industry  was  the  direct  result  of  our  survey. 

The  second  survey  we  made  was  a  State  survey  in  Virginia  and  the 
commissioner  of  laoor  in  Virginia  has  stated  publicly  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  investigation,  conditions  in  plants  were  improved  volun- 
tarily on  the  part  of  the  employers;  that  they  have  found  in  going 
through  that  matters  which  we  discussed  at  the  time  of  the  inves- 
tigation were  put  into  effect  bv  a  great  many  of  the  employers  be- 
cause of  suggestions  made  by  the  investigators  as  they  went  through 
and  the  appropriation  for  the  State  department  down  there  was 
doubled,  and  tney  feel  that  we  gave  them  the  assistance  that  they 
needed  at  the  time,  when  they  needed  more  money  for  their  own 
State  work. 

In  Kansas  we  made  a  study  of  wages  paid  the  women,  and  the  State 
industrial  commission  followed  it  with  a  cost-of-living  study,  and  a 
minimum  wage  board  has  been  organized  as  a  direct  result  of  that. 
It  is  badly  needed,  because  the  old  wage  rates  in  Kansas  are  very, 
very  low.  The  information  which  we  gave  them  was,  as  to  the 
wages  which  were  being  paid  to  almost  6,000  women  in  Kansas,  and 
that  information  assisted  the  industrial  commission  in  carrving  on 
their  work.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  make  tne  wage 
study  at  the  time  we  made  it. 

In  Iowa  I  had  charge  of  the  investigation. 

Miss  Anderson.  And  also  in  Kansas? 

Miss  Peterson.  Yes.  I  know  quite  a  little  about  the  details  of  the 
investigation.  We  found  some  very  splendid  men  employing  women 
in  Iowa,  and  we  found  some  who  were  not  so  considerate,  ana  I  know 
these  men  who  were  doing  things  for  their  employees  were  very  glad 
we  went  in,  because  they  lelt  we  were  bringing  the  laggard  up  to  what 
they  were  doing;  that  is,  if  legislation  followed. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Would  you  mind  stating  the  different  companies 
or  factories  you  investigated  in  Iowa  ? 
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Miss  Peterson.  We  are  not  supposed  to  do  that.  We  feel  we  owe 
that  to  the  employers  who  are  good  enough  to  work  with  us,  and  we 
try  not  to  discuss  them  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Oljvek.  In  other  words,  beneficial  results  have  followed  by 
the  carrying  out  of  your  suggestions  about  women  employees  ? 

Miss  l^ETERSON.  I  think  just  contact  means  a  great  deal.  For 
instance,  in  Iowa  a  large  number  of  plants  had  drinking  fountains,  but 
so  many  of  them  were  insanitary,  and  they  had  never  thought  about 
it,  and  I  am  sure  in  Iowa  many  establishments  have  put  in  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  as  a  result  of  the  contact  alone. 

Mr.  CJuvER.  You  are  the  people  who  carry  on  these  surveys  to 
carr^  information  to  the  employer  that  he  himself  has  no  means  of 
obtaining? 

Miss  Feterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  find  they  are  very  receptive  of  it  and  usually 
act  on  it  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Very  receptive.  In  fact,  we  very  frecjuently  find 
thev  would  like  to  have  us  stay  and  help  reorganize  their  plant  and 
make  suggestions  in  that  way. 

STATEICEVT  OF  MISS  MABIE  L.   OBENAUEB,   WASHINGTON, 

D.  C. 

Miss  Obenauer.  I  am  director  of  the  Industrial  Survey  and 
Research  Service.  That  is  not  a  Government  organization.  I  am 
here  because  I  had  charge  of  the  women's  work  before  ygu  had  a 
Women's  Bureau.  I  have  directed  probably  a  dozen  investigations 
into  the  conditions  surrounding  women  wage  earners  throughout  the 
country.  My  name  is  attached  to  probably  8  or  10  bulletins,  and 
I  am  stUl  doing  that  work. 

I  am  only  here  to  say,  if  I  can,  some  word  that  will  help  you  to  see 
just  what  effect  that  limitation  of  $1,800  has  upon  the  efficient  use 
of  the  money  you  are  appropriating  for  the  women's  work — that  arid 
one  other  thing.  What  happens  wnen  you  limit  too  much  the  work 
of  the  Womeirs  Bureau?  1  am  going  to  give  you  an  illustration. 
In  1919,  the  Women's  Bureau  was  asked  if  they  could  give  some 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  women,  were  used  in  the  place 
of  men  during  the  war,  with  what  success,  and  to  what  extent  they 
had  been  kept.  The  Women's  Bureau  at  that  time  was  purely  an 
administratively  created  agency  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  They 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  going  to  live  after  the  30th  of  June. 
1919,  and  they  had  but  $40,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Just  a  moment  there.  Miss  Obenauer.  I  find  that  the 
Woinen's  Bureau  was  not  created  until  June  5,  1920. 

ACss  Obenauer.  That  was  the  statutory  bureau.     Before  that  time 
there  was  a  so-called  woman  in  industry  service,  created  bj  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  a  war  emergency. 
Mr.  Griffin.  A  voluntary  service  ? 

Miss  Obenauer.  Not  a  voluntary  service,  an  emergency  war 
service,  and  it  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  or,  rather,  from  fiscal  year  to 
fiscal  vear.  Now,  it  was  during  that  time  that  they  were  requested 
for  information  which  I  think  you  will  admit  was  very  important  to 
have,  both  from  the  side  of  industry  and  from  the  side  of  labor. 
The  Women's  Bureau  could  not  do  the  work  because  Congress  had 
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not  given  money  enough  for  it.  iTie  Yoiins:  Women^s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation put  up  that  money.  But  if  the  Women's  Bureau  had  had 
enough  money  to  do  the  work  it  could  not  have  done  it  with  the 
$1,800  restriction,  for  getting  the  information  required  the  handling 
of  100,000  schedules  by  high-grade  experts,  and  you  can  not  get  that 
class  of  service  for  $1 ,800  or  for  $2,000.  There  were  100,000  schedules 
that  showed  exactly  the  extent  to  which  the  war  industries  used 
women  and  with  what  degree  of  success.  The  schedules  showed  the 
failures  and  what  were  the  conditions  of  the  failures. 

I  do  not  have  to  emphasize  to  you  gentlemen  that  it  took  a  back- 
ground, that  it  took  experts,  to  go  through  100,000  schedules.  It 
took  people  who  knew  what  an  industry  involved;  what  occupations 
were  Jkinared  in  the  various  industries,  and  what  conditions  could  be 
compared. 

Now  jou  have  given  them  more  money  so  that  they  could  have  done 
that  thing,  but  you  have  restricted  its  efficiency  by  putting  a  limita- 
tion on  its  appropriation  which  shuts  out  expert  service.  Uentlemen, 
I  am  not  gomg  to  use  your  records  for  advertising  our  concern,  but  1 
only  want  to  say  this,  that  we  are  doing  the  same  grade  of  work  I 
know  that  the  quality  of  training,  experience,  judgment,  the  good 
sense,  involved  in  that  work  you  can  not  get  for  $1,800  and  you  can 
not  get  it  for  $2,000.  It  is  just  exactly  as  if  you  were  telling  the 
Women's  Bureau  or  any  agency,  '^Gro  out  and  build  an  iniportant 
structure  with  nothing  but  unskiUed  and  semiskilled  labor — no 
architect,  no  expert  draftsman,  no  engineer — but  you  expect  the 
bureau  to  do  good  work  just  the  -same.  Now  I  do  not  think  you 
meant  to  do  that.  I  think  it  was  simply  an  oversight  when  you  drew 
that  line,  which  is  seriously  crippling  the  work  of  this  important 
bureau. 

When  you  put  that  limitation  of  $1,800  in  there,  you  not  only  shut 
off  a  lot  of  brainy  and  expert  work,  but  I  am  going  to  say  without 
qualification  that  you  shut  it  out  of  the  place  where  brainy  work  is 
most  needed,  because  the  great  swelling  stream  of  women  in  industry 
is  making  complications  of  serious  social  and  industrial  significance. 
Constant  and  constructive  studies  are  needed  to  steady  the  activities 
and  the  policy-shaping  agitations  affecting  women  in  industry  if  those 
activities  and  agitations  are  to  make  for  order  by  progress. 

Mr.  DicKixsoN.  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Anderson  one  more 
question.  Suppose  that  limitation  were  taken  off  and  you  were 
permitted  to  allocate  this  $100,000,  just  how  would  you  place  it? 

Miss  Anderson.  That  will  be  inserted  in  this  record. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  on  page  174  of  the  Budget  for  1923  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  going  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  My  only  suggestion  was  that,  of  course,  if  this 
limitation  was  taken  off,  and  me  privilege  was  seemingly  abused  in 
comparison  with  salaries  in  other  industries,  there  would  be  a  reaction 
against  your  department  next  year  that  would  be  hard  to  withstand. 

Miss  Anderson.  That  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  we  would  allocate  the  positions  in  a  reasonable 
way.  I  feel  that  the  salaries  of  the  bureau  Were  right  before  the 
proviso  was  put  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  OuvER.  And  there  would  be  no  increase  beyond  the  $1,800 
other  than  you  have  enumerated  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  There  would  not. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Except  when  exceptional  cases  arose  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  No  exceptional  cases  could  arise  if  the  proviso 
was  made  to  incorporate  the  1923  estimates. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  connection  with  your  statistician,  are  you  not 
able  to  cooperate  with  the  Census  Bureau  and  obtain  many  figures  as 
to  the  employment  of  women  from  their  researches  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  No;  the  Census  Bureau  does  not  gather  the 
material  we  gather. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  gathers  some  of  it;  it  gathers  the  number  of 
women  in  the  various  employments. 

Miss  Anderson.  We  always  use  the  census  figures  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  far  do  you  go  beyond  the  census  figures  in 
obtaining  information  with  respect  to  women  ? 

Miss  iGa>£RSON.  We  go  into  the  actual  conditions  of  work,  which 
the  Census  is  not  authorized  to  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  it  not  also  inquire  somewhat  as  to  the  wages, 
too? 

Miss  Anderson.  Only  as  to  totals  for  States  and  industries.  The 
Census  Bureau  is  a  dictionary  and  can  in  no  way  interpret  the  figures. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  the  other  bureaus  in  the  Government  to  interpret. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  investigations  go  into  hours  of  work  and  wages, 
too? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  living  conditions  and  working  conditions  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Working  conditions  in  the  factory  and  living  con- 
ditions outside. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  also  go  into  the  homes  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  do  home  visiting  for  the  purpose  of  interview- 
ing the  wage  earners. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  sanitary  conditions  in  the  factory;  you  investi- 
gate those? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes.  ^Vnd  that  is  entirely  different  information 
from  that  which  the  census  gathers. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  want  to  ask  Miss  Peterson  a  question.  Miss  Peter- 
son, to  what  extent  does  the  assurance  that  you  give  to  the  heads  ol 
these  industries  that  the  information  you  obtain  will  not  bo  made 

{)ublic  preclude  or  embarrass  you  in  the  dissemination  of  that  in- 
ormation  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Not  at  all.  For  instance,  Kansas  is  a  pretty  good 
case  to  quote.  There  they  asked  us  to  classify  wages  according  to 
certain  cities.  Now,  in  some  cases  we  felt  we  could  not  do  that,  be- 
cause the  number  of  industries  and  kinds  of  industries  in  a  particular 
city  are  so  limited  that,  if  we  were  to  do  that,  they  could  immediately 
pick  out  the  particular  plant.  So  we  refused  to  do  it.  It  really  did 
not  matter  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Suppose  the  legislature  should  desire  the  information 
that  you  have  obtamed  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  legislation  on  the 
subject,  would  you  feel  free  to  give  it  to  them? 

Miss  Peterson.  I  think  in  that  case  we  would.  We  would  of 
course  have  to  give  them  what  was  necessary. 
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Mr.  OuvER.  But  you  would  withhold  the  names  of  the  parties  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  We  do,  unless  it  is  with  their  consent;  then  we  give 
them. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  give  the  information  in  the  abstract,  but  separate 
it  from  the  names  ot  the  parties  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Yes;  we  give  the  information  in  the  abstract, 
separated  from  the  names  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  found  that  really  gives  the  helpful  informa- 
tion upon  which  constructive  action  can  be  oased  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Yes;  I  think  it  does.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Oliver.  To  what  extent  have  you  found  that  employers  and 
industrial  enterprises  have  complied^  with  your  recommendations 
and  suggestions? 

Miss  Peterson.  We  have  not  been  able  to  follow  it  up;  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing,  because  we  have  a  very  small  force. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  few  moments  ago  they  had 
accepted  your  recommendations. 

Miss  Peterson.  We  know  that  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  and  Iowa  good  use  has  been  made  of  our  recommendations. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  got  that  from  reliable  sources  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Yes;  we  got  it  from  reliable  sources. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  assume  in  the  different  States  in  which  you  have 
made  these  surveys,  that  the  labor  organizations  are  all  interested  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Yes:  they  are. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  they  have  shown  cooperation  and  possibly  have 
followed  it  up  everywhere? 

Miss  Peterson.  Labor  organizations  have  naturally  been  inter- 
ested in  our  investigations  and  their  results,  but  there  has  been  no 
special  cooperation  between  them  and  us.  Wehave,  in  every  instance, 
cooperat eel  with  State  labor  departments;  gone  in  at  their  request, 
ana  they  have  used  our  reports  in  their  efforts  to  better  conditions 
in  their  States. 

Miss  Anderson.  I  want  to  say  the  proviso  does  not  change  the 
amount  in  the  appropriation;  it  does  not  save  any  money  and  it 
prevents  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  money  appropriated. 


Friday,  February  10,  1922. 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  FBANCIS  I.  JONES.  DIBECTOB  OEK- 
EBAL,  AND  MB.  WADE  H.  SKINNEB,  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB 
6ENEBAL, 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Jones,  in  your  estimate  for  1923  you  call  for 
$325,000,  which  is  $100,000  more  than  the  appropriation  for  1922. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  have  vou  make  a  general  statement  cov- 
ering that  item  of  increase  and  snow  the  necessity  for  it. 
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AID    TO    STATES  AND  MUNICIPALITIES  IN   DEVELOPMENT  OF  EFFICIENT 
PUBLIC   EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE. 

Mr.  JoxES.  There  is  a  necessity  for  an  increase  in  supporting  the 
States  and  assisting  in  developing  an  efficient  public  employment 
service.  We  have  it  here  as  $86,000  for  State  aid,  to  assist  them  in 
developing  information  for  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  to  assist  in  the  clearance  of  labor  throughout  the  country,  and 
we  have  cut  this  down  to  the  minimum.  Now,  since  this  estimate 
was  made  we  have  made  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  we  are  now  concluding  arrangements  with  Mon- 
tana, w^Ko  have  recently  established  a  public  employment  service 
there,  w^ith  several  offices,  with  which  the  various  municipalities  co- 
operate in  the  way  of  furnishing  funds. 

Mr.  Shreve..  Right  there,  if  you  would  go  into  some  detail  of  your 
arrangement  in  Pennsylvania,  which  would  probably  be  similar  to 
the  arrangement  in  otner  States,  it  would  enable  us  to  understand 
in  detail  just  what  your  practice  is. 

Mr.  Jones.  Our  arrangement  in  Pennsylvania — ^we  are  not  con- 
tributing a  dollar  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  because  we  had  not  any- 
•  thing  to  contribute  to  them,  but  we  extend  to  them  our  standard 
forms,  our  franking  privilege,  and  cooperate  with  their  service  and 
Pennsylvania  in  cooperating  with  ours.     Mr.  Peters  is  doing  very 

f:ood  work  with  us,  and  we  clear  the  various  labor  referred  to  us 
ooking  for  employment.  We  send  the  requests  to  them,  and  then 
they  send  the  request  to  the  office  nearest  to  where  the  applicant 
appUes  for  work.  Next  year  we  expect  to  make  a  contribution  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  State  appropriates,  I  understand,  about  $100,000 
for  the  service  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  know  your  service  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  we  are  anxious  to  know  something  about  what 
you  are  doing.  Do  you  send  men  into  the  field  in  Pennsylvania — 
agents  of  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  no  money  available  for  that,  and  we  have  no 
field  men  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  done  by  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  done  by  correspondence  and  I  go,  whenever  I  can 
get  away.     I  returned  this  morning  from  South  Carolina,  where  we 
«tre  now  entering  into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  them.     They 
have  not  a  service  there,  but  they  are  very  anxious  to  have  one  es- 
tablished, and  I  went  down  there  and  am  assisting  them  to  establish 
the  service  in  South  Carolina.     We  get  many  letters  asking  **  Where 
can  I  find  a  job,"  and  they  invited  us  down  to  discuss  this  and  to 
assist  them  to  start  the  service,  and  we  are  making  them  an  appro- 
priation of  $100  a  month  from  now  on  till  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
which  will  provide  for  a  placement  employee  and  they  fiuriish  the 
ofBce  space,  and  a  clerk.     A*  Federal  director  has  been  appointed  at 
$1  a  year,  who  is  the  conunissioner  of  agriculture,  conunerce,  and 
labor  for  the  Commonwealth  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  other  States  are  you  making  contributions  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  We  are  contributing  to  Alabama. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  state  the  amount  you  contribute  to  e^ch 
one  as  you  proceed. 

Mr.  Jones.  To  Alabama  we  are  contributing  $130  a  month,  Ari- 
zona, $150;  Arkansas,  $150;  California,  $200;  Connecticut,  $110; 
District  of  Columbia,  $245;  Georgia,  $50  (that  is  for  developing  in- 
formation; they  have  no  service  t&oughout  the  State,  but  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  information  for  us,  and  we  direct  our  men  to 
apply  to  them);  Illinois, $280;  Indiana, $130;  Iowa, $200;  and  a  con- 
tribution  to  the  Sioux  City  Officer  ammounti^  to  $775  per  annum. 
This  office  is  principally  a  farm  labor  office.  Kentucky,  $150;  Mary- 
land, $55  (we  are  now  making  a  contribution  there;  they  just  started 
a  service  and  this  will  be  approved,  I  expect,  by  the  secretary  per- 
haps to-day).    Massachusetts,  $495. 

They  have  a  very  good  service  there  and  are  contributing  a  great 
deal  of  money,  the  State  and  the  municipalities,  and  recently  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  a  mercantile  placement  office  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, the  business  men  wanting  a  placement  office  for  high-grade 
placements.  The  private  agencies  have  been  exploiting  those  people 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  wanted  a  high-grade  placement  office 
away  from  their  common  labor.  We  entered  into  correspondence 
and  Mr.  Phelps  (who  is  assistant  Federal  director,  and  I  think  a  stat-. 
istician)  came  here  in  August  and  we  started  to  work  on  this  and  it 
was  consummated  in  January,  and  we  made  an  extra  contribution  of 
$145  a  month  there  in  order  to  assist  that,  and  we  have  detailed, 
for  a  period  of  two  months,  a  capable  woman  to  assist  them  in 
functioning  that  office,  and  to  get  goin^  well.  We  also  make  a 
contribution  to  Kentucky  of  $150;  Michigan,  $110;  Minnesota, 
$110;  Missouri,  $250,  and  Montana — we  have  just  made  a  contri- 
bution there  of  $110;  Nebraska,  $110;  New  Jersey,  $410;  New 
York,  $360;  North  Carolma,  $300;  North  Dakota,  $110;  Ohio 
$110:  Oklahoma,  $110;  Oregon,  $110;  Rhode  Island,  $100;  South 
Dakota,  $110;  Texas,  $110;  Virginia,  $110;  Washington,  $200; 
Wisconsin.  $110. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  totals  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  totals  $5,595  a  month. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  this  money  is  being  expended  by 
the  States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  being  expended  in  clerks,  some  of  them 
for  developing  information  for  us,  and  for  the  people  we  refer  there, 
and  then  for  the  general  clearance,  and  in  some  of  the  offices  is  the 
examiner  in  charge  of  the  placements  and  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing  their  office  and  in  placing  men  who  are  seeking  employment. 

ORIGIN,    ACTI\TnES,    AND   RESULTS    OF   EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  We  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  origin  of  the  Employment  Service  and  what  you  have 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  started  away  back  in  about  1914,  I  think,  or  there- 
about. Mr.  Gompers,  here,  who  has  been  chief  clerk  for  a  number 
of  years,  could  possibly  give  you  better  information  than  I  regarding 
that.  I  think  it  was  originally  started  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
through  its  immigration  service.  It  was  to  prevent  the  exploitation 
of  aliens  that  came  to  the  country.     Then  when  the  war  came  on 
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the  President,  I  understand,  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  take 
over  the  directing  of  the  labor  throughout  the  country,  and  a  large 
service  w^as  built  up  during  the  period  of  the  war,  with  which  I  think  ' 
all  the  States  in  the  Union  w^ere  in  cooperation,  and  then  the  Employ- 
ment Service  of  the  Federal  Government  took  over  the  directing  of 
the  labor  of  all  these  States,  and  each  State  was  made  a  unit  in  which 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  some  one  was  appointed  the  Federal 
director  to  look  after  the  work  in  the  State.  Then  they  had  a  general 
clearance;  they  had  a  large  organization  in  which  they  clears  men 
from  one  State  to  another,  wherever  the  Government  and  the  war 
industries  required  men. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  case  an  industry  springs  up  and  has  a  sudden 
demand  for  labor,  what  facilities  have  you  that  would  notify  labor 
that  employment  was  there  waiting  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  publish  a  bulletin  that  perhaps  you  have  seen, 
Mr.  Congressman,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here.  That  information  ia 
developed  as  to  where  there  is  need  for  men  and  where  there  is  no 
need ;  where  industry  is  prosperous  and  where  it  is  not.  Now,  then, 
for  instance,  if  they  should  need  100  men  down  in  North  Carolina, 
we  know  from  the  information  we  get  that  there  is  a  surplus  of 
labor  in  Chicago.  We  will  notify  our  Federal  director  in  Chicago 
of  the  condition  that  exists  in  North  Carolina  or  elsewhere  about 
the  demand  for  labor  there.  Then  they  get  right  in  touch  with  our 
Federal  director. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  long  does  it  take,  after  you  receive  that 
information,  to  see  that  it  is  at  the  point  where  there  is  a  surplus  of 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  will  get  a  wire  from  North  Carolina.     We  wire 
Illinois,  if  that  is  the  nearest  point  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor, 
or  wherever  we  have  that  information. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  It  is  almost  instantaneous  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  as  quick  as  the  wire  is  carried.  Then  it  is  up  to 
them  to  find  the  workmen  for  North  Carolina  or  elsewhere.  That  is 
in  the  clearance. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  wanted  to  get  in  the  record  that  the  laboring 
man  did  not  starve  before  he  found  a  job  some  place  else. 
Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  say  you  publish  a  bulletin.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  bulletin  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Industrial  Employment  Survey  Bulletin,  giving  the 
condition  of  industry  throughout  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Griffin.  How  often  is  that  published  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  published  every  month,  sir.  I  believe  you  have 
had  a  copy  of  it;  we  have  sent  it  to  each  Congressman. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  I  have  a  copy.  I  merely  wanted  to  get  the 
name  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  vou  give  us  some  of  the  actual  results  of  this 
work  you  have  just  described — just  some  concrete  example? 

Mr.  Jones,  i  es,  sir;  I  will  give  you  a  concrete  example  right  now. 
A  Congressman  from  Alabama  came  to  my  office  the  early  part  of 
last  week,  and  he  said : 

Here  is  a  certain  advertisement  that  appeared  in  a  Savannah  (Ga.)  paper:  Muscle 
Shoals,  Ala.,  needs  trained  minds  and  skilled  hands.  Thousands  of  poeitione  still 
open..  Stenographers,  clerks,  mechanics,  foremen,  and  laborers  needed.  Write  for 
information  and  application  blank  to  employment  agent,  care  of  News. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  contemplating  Mr.  Ford  is  going  to  take  hold  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do  not  know.  Now,  this  was  exploiting  men.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  just  what  your  employment  service  did.  I 
immediately  wrote  a  letter: 

Washington,  February  /,  192^. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley, 

Federal  Director,  United  States  Employment  iSenuce^  Atlanta,  Ga. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Stanley:  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  SaTannah 
News  under  date  of  January  16: 

*'  Wanted  male  help. — Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  needs  trained  minds  and  skilled  handis. 
Thousands  of  nrofassions  still  open.  Stenographers,  clerks,  mechanics,  electricianfi, 
plumbers,  ana  laborers  needed.  Write  for  information  and  application  blanks. 
Employment  Manager,  care  News." 

Have  you  any  information  regarding  it?  I  am  informed  that  our  stationery  was 
used  in  replies  to  the  inquiries  that  came  in.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
know  by  return  mail? 

Very  truly,  yours, 

FRKifCis  J.  JosES,  Director  General 

I  got  this  letter  back.     May  I  read  the  whole  of  it  ? 

Department  of  Labor 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

AtlarUa,  Ga.,  February  4,  1922, 
Hon.  Francis  T.  Jones, 

Director  General  United  States  Employvievt  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  February  1 ,  with  reference  to  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  Savannah  News,  and  a  statement  from  you  that  you  are 
informed  that  United  States  Employment  Service  stationery  was  used  in  reply  to 
the  inquiries  that  came  in.  I  beg  to  advise  that  on  January  14  my  attention  to  this 
advertisement  was  called  by  Mr.  Geor^  Strongman,  who  has  charge  of  the  Federal 
Municipal  Emploj^ment  Service  office  in  Savannah. 

While  endeavoring  to  arrange  to  go  to  Savannah  and  investigate  this  case,  my 
-attention  was  called  to  an  article,  under  big  head  lines,  in  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Daily 
News,  o  the  effect  that  it  was  quit«  evident  that  the  Government  intended  soon  to 
resume  acti\4tie8  at  Muscle  Shoals.  This  advertisement  was  referred  to  and  it  was 
stated  that  M.  A.  Sweat,  who  answered  the  advertisement,  received  from  Mr.  Strong- 
man at  Savannah  an  application  blank  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
The  paper  thus  connoctf^d  up  the  (iovemment  with  the  advertisement. 

I  immediately  wrote  to  the  Florence  Daily  News,  stating  that  there  was  no  truth 
at  all  in  this  article.  In  the  meantime  about  100  applications  were  received  from 
parties  in  Alabama. 

And  they  all  paid  money  for  it;  I  think  it  was  from  $1  to  $3. 

I  prepared  a  mimeographed  letter,  stating  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  that  the  Govem- 
m?nt  ha  1  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  advertisement,  that  there  was  no  poeeibility 
of  work  })eing  resumed  at  Muscle  Shoals  by  the  Government,  and  that  the  publication 
in  the  Florence  Daily  News  was  unfortunate  and  ill-advised. 

I  communicated  with  Mr.  Strongman  and  asked  him  about  tliis  letter  to  Sweat. 
He  replied  that  there  was  no  record  in  his  office  of  having  received  such  a  letter. 

Under  a  later  date  Mr.  Strongman  advised  me  that  two  men  had  been  arrested  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  the  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  d  'fraud,  they  having  inserted 
the  advertisement  in  the  Savannah  News. 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  copy  of  the  blank  form  sent  in  reply  to  this  advertisement  by 
a  concern  calling  it.self  the  "General  Employment, Manager,  P.  O.  Box  2272.  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  *  This  blank  was  sent  to  this  office  by  Mr.  Strongman,  who  obtained 
it  from  V.  J.  Yeomans,  191(i  Ilaln^rsham  Street,  Savannah,  Ga.,  who  answered  the 
advertisement. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  when  Sweat  answered  the  advertisement  he  simply  directed 
it  tx)  "Employment  Manager.  Savannah,  Ga..*  and  in  this  way  it  fell  into  the  hande 
of  Mr.  Strongman.  Mr.  Strongman  must  have  sent  him  a  blank  application  for  a 
position,  which  was  stamped  to  be  returned  to  me,  although  he  states  that  he  has  no 
recollection  of  doing  so,  and  that  there  was  no  record  in  his  office  of  having  received  a 
letter  from  Sweat.     Some  one  connected  with  the  Federal  municipal  office  in  Sav'annah 
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must,  however,  have  sent  it  out.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  Mr.  Strong- 
man is  a  very  capable  and  conscientious  official  and  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
have  sought  to  Ci)nvey  the  impression  that  the  Government  had  an>i;ning  to  do  with 
this  a^lvertisement.  On  the  other  hand,  as  his  correspondence  will  show,  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  fix  the. responsibility  and  get  the  guilty  parties  prosecuted.  I  don't 
understand  about  this  letter  and  it  must  have  been  sent  out  inadvertently  by  some 
one  connected  with  the  Savannah  office.  Sweat  perhaps  had  overlooked  sending,  his 
letter  care  of  the  Savannah  News  and  when  Mr.  Strongman  sent  him  the  blank  he 
connected  the  advertisement  with  the  United  States  Emplo\Tnent  Service. 

Of  course,  when  I  prepared  this  mimeographed  letter,  disclaiming  any  knowledge 
of  any  activities  the  (Jovemment  might  have  been  contemplating  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
and  expressing  my  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  to  it.  1  used  our  stationery  in  mailing 
out  the  mimeographed  letter.  As  far  as  I  know  or  believe  the  only  time  this  stationery 
^was  used  was  by  Mr.  Strongman  in  sending  this  one  application  blank  to  Sweat  and 
the  mimeographed  letter  mailed  out  from  this  office. 

I  think  the  whole  trouble  is  that  the  reporter  of  the  Florence  Daily  News  is  possessed 
of  a  vivid  imagination  and  tm  a  very  small  pretext  wrote  an  article  which  was  untnie 
^nd  very  misleading.  I  do  not  know  that  the  article -was  ever  corrected.  I  think 
it  must  have  been,  however,  because  no  further  applications  are  being  received. 

Mr.  Strongman  was  under  the  impression  that  this  advertisement  was  ineerted  in 
the  Savannah  News  by  a  private  employment  agency  in  Savannah.  I  immediately 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  Attorney  General  on  this  assumption  and  was  advised 
by  him  that  we  could  prosecute  this  man  on  three  charge^?.  Alx)ut  that  time  it  de- 
veloj>ed  that  the  guilty  parties  lived  in  Birmingham.  As  has  })een  stated,  they  are 
Ti'>w  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  I  tnist  will  receive  the  limit  of  the  law. 

I  am  inclosing  you  copies  of  the  correspondence  with  reference  to  the  matter.     I 
trust  this  explanation  is  complete  and  satisfactory. 
Very  tndy,  yours, 

H.  M.  Stanley, 
Federal  Director  for  Georgia. 

They  have  traced  these  men  down  and  they  were  fraudulently 
using  Ihe  mails  and  advertisements  in  order  to  lure  men  to  send  in 
their  money  to  get  jobs.  This  is  what  our  service  does — it  prevents 
the  exploitmg  ot  lanor.  That  is  one  of  the  big  jobs  we  have  to  do, 
and  if  we  had  more  money  we  could  do  more  effective  work.  What 
we  would  like  is  to  have  money  so  as  to  have  some  field  men  covering 
the  country,  in  order  that  we  can  direct  labor  where  it  should  be 
directed  and  save  them  from  going  to  districts  that  are  already 
congested. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  were  proceeding,  in  answer  to  the  chairman's 
question,  to  tell  something  about  the  organization,  development,  and 
growth  of  this  bureau.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  would 
continue,  and  to  indicate  the  changes  in  the  bureau.  During  the  war 
the  bureau  established  employment  agencies  all  over  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  might  state  the  achievements  of  those  em- 
ployment agencies  and  why  it  was  resolved  to  discontinue  them,  and 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  renew  them  or  to 
establish  a  new  activity  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Jones.  Nothing  the  same  way  as  it  was  during  the  war.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  Federal  employment  service  at  this 
time.  I  believe  that  the  States  should  be  the  unit,  with  which  we 
cooperate,  as  I  said  before  the  committee  at  the  President's  un- 
.  emplovment  conference.  They  spoke  about  a  $5,000,000  appropria- 
tion tnat  was  asked.  I  said  to  tnem  there,  ^'Please  do  not  give  the 
employment  service,  while  I  am  director  general,  $5,000,000.  We 
can  not  use  it  and  do  a  good  piece  of  work.'*  What  we  want  is  suffi- 
cient money  to  do  an  effective  piece  of  work.     With  $5,000,000,  we 
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would  break  down  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  We  are  trying 
to  select,  with  great  care,  the  people  who  come  into  this  service, 
people  with  experience,  people  who  know  how  to  handle  men,  who 
will  devote  their  entire  time  and  energies  to  this  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Tell  us  what  you  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  we  want  to  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  cooperation  with  States,  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing information  regarding  inhere  there  is  employment  and  to  aid  them 
and  to  aid  men  in  finding  employment,  in  cooperation  with  States. 
We  have  no  desire  to  set  up  an  independent  Federal  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  any  State. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Were  you  connected  with  the  bureau  at  the  time 
those  employment  offices  were  in  operation  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  entered  the  service  in  1918.  I  think  it  was  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  I  was  in  Philadelphia  for  some  little  time,  and 
I  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh  to  take  care  of  the  metropolitan  district. 
I  think  at  that  time  Ene  was  in  my  district,  and  I  had  charge  of  the 
Federal  United  States  Employment  Service  for  five  montl^  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  Then,  later  on,  I  was  asked  to  go  out  to  organize 
the  offices  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsvlvania,  in  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  Later  on  I  traveled  from  one  office  to  the  other, 
meeting  with  the  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  people, 
doing  everything  in  order  to  develop,  assist,  and  aid  and  get  men  for 
the  industries  that  were  clamoring  for  men. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  your  observation  as  to  -the  efficiency  of 
those  offices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course  the  service  was  put  up  hurriedly,  as  you  under- 
stand, overnight.  It  was  a  big  undertaking;  there  were  some  mis- 
takes made,  such  as  are  made  in  all  departments;  but  I  think  it  is 
only  in  fairness  to  them  to  say  that  they  did  recruit  some  6,000,000 
of  people.  Perhaps  there  was  some  waste  of  money,  because  the 
thing  was  done  hurriedly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  mean  they  procured  jobs  for  6,000,000  people? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  during  the  period  of  the  war  that  they 
did  place  in  employment  6,000,000  people.  Then  they  has  a  system 
of  diluting  men,  you  know,  a  system  of  propaganda,  and  they  en- 
couraged women  to  go  into  industrial  work  in  order  to  release  men 
who  could  go  to  the  front  and  engage  in  the  war.  That  was  another 
one  of  their  activities. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  that  respect,  that  would  indicate  considerable  of 
an  achievement. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was;  it  was  a  big  achievement.  There  are  many 
who  claim  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  central  directing  agency, 
such  as  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was,  that  perhaps  they 
would  not  have  put  over  the  war  successfully.  You  know  they  claim 
that  they  won  the  war.  Some  people  say  oil  won  it,  and  so  on, 
but  I  think  they  all  contributed,  and  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  did  achieve  a  big  success  during  the  period  of  the  war  in 
finding  men.     They  located  men  and  did  bring  them  into  the  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  These  branch  offices  have  all  been  abandoned,  have 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  The  only  Federal  offices  we  have  is 
the  one  in  Kansas  City  and  the  one  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  which  we 
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have  in  cooperation  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Iowa  in  our  f  ann  work. 
We  feel  that  farm  service  is  essentially  a  Federal  fimction.  We  start 
in  in  Texas  and,  as  the  grain  ripens,  we  move  right  along  and  go  up  to 
North  Dakota.  We  recruited  last  year  some  60,000  men  through  our 
service,  and  29,000,000  acres  of  wheat  were  harvested  and  then 
threshed  out.  Then  we  went  into  the  com  States  afterwards.  We 
believe  that  is  a  Federal  function  in  which  the  farm  organizations, 
chambers  of  conmierce,  and  so  on,  cooperate,  and  they  do  splendid 
work  from  Texas  up  to  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  work  was  already  being  done  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Employment  Service  bv  the  Government,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  not.  They  did  have  separate  employnient 
organizations,  and  they  were  crisscrossing  men  irom  one  otate  into 
another,  but  the  crop  was  not  successfully  harvested. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  in  these  branches  you  have  preserved  you  keep 
up  a  continued  contract  with  the  unemployed  masses  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  put  them  where  their  services  are  most  needed  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  try  to  find  men  who  are  not  working  in  industries 
that  need  them;  we  aim  to  find  men  who  are  out  of  work  and  put 
them  into  this  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  that  a  good  piece  of  work? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  we  believe  it  is,  and  the.farmers  throughout  the 
wheat  belt,  why  they  say  they  can  not  get  along  without  the  Federal 
Employment  Service,  because  there  was  not  a  farmer  who  sent  us  a 
complaint.  We  only  received  one  complaint,  from  Amarillo,  Tex.  I 
will  explain  that;  it  was  from  a  banker  there.  We  opened  temporary 
offices  m  order  to  accommodate  the  farmers  in  Texas  and  then  as  we 
would  go  on  to  another  place  we  closed  the  offices  in  Texas.  We  only 
have  these  temporary  offices  while  they  are  in  need  of  men,  which  we 
send  from  the  recruiting  centers,  such  as  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  and  various  other  congested  points,  and  then  we  close  tne  offices 
and  go  on  to  another  point.  Tnis  banker,  when  we  opened  the 
office  at  Amarillo,  wired  to  Senator  Sheppard  and  Senator  Culberson 
to  the  eflFect  that  we  were  in  there  to  taKe  men  out;  and  then  when 
he  discovered  that  we  were  in  there  to  assist  them,  he  came  back  with 
a  wire  and  letter,  that  the  work  was  admirably  done  and  no  farmer 
had  suffered  by  reason  of  no  help  for  harvestiug  his  crops. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Instead  of  taking  men  out,  you  were  operating  to  put 
men  in  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  the  function  of  this  service  is. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  a  general  clearing  house  for  labor? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  find  this  business  of  keeping  in  contact  with  the 
unemployed  and  placing  them  where  their  services  are  most  needed 
to  be  very  useful  and  beneficial  with  regard  to  the  farms,  and  why 
would  that  not  be  equally  successful  in  the  industrial  centers  and  in 
the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  in  .the  textile  industry,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  doing  that  work  with  the  States.  If  we  were 
setting  up  our  United  States  Employment  Service  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  a  Federal  function,  each  State  is  jealous  of  its  rights, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  could  accomplish  the  results. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Why  are  not  these  States  jealous  where  you  have 
been  working  in  helping  the  farmers  to  harvest  their  crops  i 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  not,  because  they  are  anxious  to  cooperate 
and  are  willing  to  do  anything  and  everything  to  find  men  for  the 
harvest.     It  is  different  work;  it  is  quick  work. 

COOPERATION    OF   STATES. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  3^ou  not  im^ine  that  the  States  where  there  are 
industrial  enterprises  and  mining  industries,  and  so  on,  would  also  be 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.-  They  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  us  if  there  is  a 
service  in  their  own  State,  and  then  with  the  clearance  from  one  State 
to  another,  and  in  developing  information  as  we  do  in  their  own  State 
that  we  can  not  give  to  tnem.  But  to  set  up  a  service  in  their  State 
we  would  nm  into  trouble,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  could 
not  accomplish  the  same  amoimt  of  good  that  we  are  doing  to-day 
with  the  States.  For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania  the}'  have  an  excel- 
lent State  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  was  coming  to  that.  I  was  just  going  to  suggest 
that  probably  the  reason  was  that  they  have  their  own  service. 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes;  but  they  are  very  anxious  and  very  glad  to 
cooperate  with  us,  and  in  that  way  we  can  do  a  perfect  piece  of  work. 
Take  New  Jersey;  we  have  a  splendid  cooperative  agreement  ^^th 
them,  and  through  the  service  and  aid  we  have  given  them  they  have 
opened  different  offices  to  meet  this  present  emergency  of  unemploy- 
ment. Take  New  York  State;  we  are  doing  the  same  thing  there, 
and,  in  fact,  we  are  trying  to  cover  the  United  States  with  the  work 
as  far  ais  we  can.  In  this  connection,  if  you  will  please,  allow  me  to 
read  a  letter  I  just  received  from  the  Federal  director  in  Minnesota,, 
dated  February  3 : 

Industrial  Commission  of  Minnesota, 

St.  Paul,  Fihruary  ,i,  19,\\ 
Francis  I.  Jones, 

JHrector  General  United  States  Employment  Sen  ice, 

Department  of  Labor.  W'uhhington,  I).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  A  condition  that  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  three  lai^er  rities  of 
>rinnesota,  where  employment  offices  are  operated  under  our  joint  supervision  has 
reached  the  stage  where  1  believe  it  should  be  outlined  to  you  hoping  tnat  you  niijjht 
be  able  to  assist. 

Owing  to  the  low  prices  of  farm  products  last  fall,  most  farmers  in  this  part  of  the 
country  discontinued  the  services  of  their  farm  hands  because  they  could  not  afiord 
to  pay  them  for  their  services.  A  very  large  number  of  these  men  very  naturally 
drifted  into  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth'.  These  men  have  in  various  wa^^^s  managed 
to  obtain  food  and  lodging  for  the  last  three  months. 

The  time  of  the  y(*ar  is  now  at  hand  when  farmers  are  sending  in  orders  to  our  offices 
for  men.  The  farmer's  financial  condition  is  no  better  now  than  it  was  last  fall,  and 
consequently  the  wagev*<  oiiered  are  very  low,  ranging  from  merely  board  and  washing 
without  any  pay  to  board  and  $20  a  month.  However,  the  $26-a-month  orders  are 
few.  Meet  farmers  are  ol^iering  $10  a  month  when  they  ofier  any  pay.  In  addition, 
the  farm  hand  must  find  a  way  to  reach  his  destination  himself,  as  the  farmer  can  not 
ad\Tince  his  railroad  fare  as  a  rule. 

There  are  many  idle  men  who  could  fill  these  orders,  but  they  are  uaturally  reluctant 
about  applying  for  these  jobs  when  they  know  what  the  wages  are.  We  have  been  able 
to  induce  some  of  our  citizens  to  contribute  monev  to  pay  the  railroad  fare  for  these  men. 
When  that  is  done  it  is  nece33ary  for  u^  to  send  some  one  out  on  the  street  to  inform  these 
men  that  if  they  have  any  kind  of  baggage  that  can  be  checked  to  their  destination 
we  can  advance  the  fare. 
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^lien  the  transportation  item  is  cared  for.  either  l)y  the  farir.er  |)la(  ing  the  order, 
f  ly  obtaining,'  the  fare  some  other  way,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  these  men  to 
he  depot,  buy  their  ticket,  and  mail  Uie  baggage  check  to  the  farmer.  \Vlien  they 
lave  no  l>agga>;e  it  is  necessary  for  our  men  to  accompany  them  to  the  depot,  btiy 
he  tickets  and  gi\ e  them  to  the  conductor  of  the  train  on  which  they  are  going. 

net^d  not  emphasize  to  you,  Mr.  Jom»s,  that  all  this  takes  time  and  is  necessarily 
I  very  slow  procedure,  and  we  ha%e  not  been  able  to  ship  nearly  as  many  men  as 
rp  should,  considering  the  number  of  orders  on  hand  and  the  number  of  idle  men. 

You,  of  course,  are  aware  that  the  return  to  normal  conditions  in  the  Northwest 
lepends  entirely  on  whether  or  not  we  will  be  able  to  produce  a  good  crop  tliis  year. 
It  naturally  foifows  that  this  (an  not  be  done  unless  the  farmer  ( an  obtain  the  nec- 
Mar\'  help.  If  this  help  is  obtained  for  him  it  will  also  relie\e  the  unemployment 
nwiaiion  in  the  cities. 

I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Jones,  that  if  we  could  put  three  or  four 
roen  to  work  in  this  field  we  could  do  some  \ery  necessary  work.  ()ur  present  force 
is  doing  as  much  as  possible  now,  but  regardless  of  the  fact  that  placements  have 
iillen  oif,  our  force  has  been  busier  than  ever  trying  to  find  places  m  the  local  field 
ior  married  men  who  can  not  leave  the  city  on  account  of  family  connections. 

-Vfi  the  inclosed  budget  statements  will  show,  we  have  determined  $36,121.80  as 
the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  expended  this  year  in  our  employment  offices. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  D.  Williams, 

Federal  Director. 

In  this  connection  may  I  say  that  when  I  was  out  there  last  August 
their  service  was  not  in  as  good  condition  as  it  should  have  been  and 
w\l\v  their  Federal  director,  I  had  a  conference  with  Gov.  Preus,  and 
then  later  on  with  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Leach,  and  from  that 
interview  and  that  conference  they  went  before  the  council  and  the 
council  advanced  $5,000  to  start  an  employment  service  in  Minne- 
apolis, and  they  have  done  mighty  good  work.  We  detailed  a  capable 
man,  a  man  who  has  had  many  years  experience  in  governmental 
matters  with  the  employment  service,  to  assist  them  for  three  months, 
and  they  have  done  mighty  good  work :  and  then  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Federal  director,  is  a  very  active  man  in  the  work. 

Gentlemen,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place?  Our 
funds  are  gone;  they  need  help;  men  are  without  anytning  to  eat; 
farmers  need  men.  They  should  have  three  or  four  men  out  there 
connected  with  that  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  they  need  is  money  to  pay  the  railroad  fare. 

Mr.  Jones.  Noj  they  have  got  to  find  the  men;  to  get  the  men  and 
to  get  the  right  kmd  of  men  to  go  there.  We  have  no  money  to  pay 
raiboad  fare. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  would  not  do  it  either,  would  you,  if  you  had 
the  money  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  we  will  not  enter  into  that,  because  that  is  a  dan- 
gerous proposition;  we  will  not  spend  the  Government's  money  for 
paying  raifroad  fare. 

STATES   HAVING    EMPLOYMENT   BUREAUS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  States  are  there  that  have  employment 
bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  To-day  there  are  30,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
niakes  31,  and  we  have  established  6  additional  since  I  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  there  are  some  other  States  where  we  expect 
^0  get  them  to  the  point  where  they  feel  they  should  have  an  employ- 
ment service  in  their  State.     They  are  realizing  it  more  and  more,. 
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and  it  requires  some  one  to  go  to  them  and  show  them  how  it  should 
be  done.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  one  to  do  it  unless  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Skinner,  or  I  go,  and  we  can  not  get  away  because  we 
have  taken  on  an  additional  piece  of  work.  In  order  to  save  money, 
we  cut  oflF  one  of  our  district  directors,  who  was  costing  us  about  $4,000 
a  year,  and  we  are  doing  that  additional  work  in  the  administrative 
oflSce  and  have  that  money  to  throw  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Griffix.  In  how  many  of  those  States  have  you  helped  to 
organize  employment  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  how  many  before  I  came  into  the  service, 
but  we  have  recently  started  one  in  Delaware.  I  made  two  trips 
there  and  got  the  service  citizens  of  Delaware,  to  put  up  $10,000  for 
that  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  many  offices  you  maintained  in 
1921? 

Mr.  Skinner.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five,  I  think;  that  is.  State 
and  municipal  offices  cooperating  with  the  United  States  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  there  any  other  States  besides  Delaware  where 
you  have  helped  to  organize  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  referred  there  exclusively  to  the  Federal  offices. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  only  Federal  office  we  have  is  in  Kansas  City,  a 
farm  office,  and  the  one  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  only  one  you  had  in  1921? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  I  understand  this  increased  appropriation  you 
are  asking  is  to  aid  the  States  and  municipalities  in  solving  the  labor 
problems  which  you  have  just  enumeratea  ? 

,1UNIOR   guidance    AND    PLACEMENT   WORK. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  Then,  again,  may  I  call  attention  to  the  fact — 
you  are  familiar  with  the  junior  guidance  and  placement  work,  with 
the  splendid  service  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere.  Frank  M.  Leavitt 
is  in  charge  of  the  school  system  of  Pittsburgh  and  is  cooperating 
with  us.  This  is  constructive  work;  we  are  placing  the  young  boy 
and  girl,  going  out  of  school,  in  conference  and  consultation  with,  the 
young  man  and  young  woman  and  with  their  parents,  and  trying  to 
put  a.  round  peg  in  a  round  hole.  We  keep  track  of  them  and,  if 
a  mistake  occurs,  we  place  them  again  where  they;  are  hapPY  and 
contented  and  will  not  become  derelicts  later  on  in  life.  That  is 
ivhat  the  junior  placement  work  is. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  some  men  employed  in  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  some  men  and  quite  a  number  of  women;  we 
have  several  services  with  which  we  cooperate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  them? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  cooperation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  not  these  largely  voluntary  organizations  and 
local  o^anizations  ? 

Mr.  «K)NE8.  No;  this  junior  guidance  and  placement  is  a  service 
that  requires  great  skill  and  knowledge  to  hanale. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Is  it  your  creation ; 
Klid  you  organize  it,  or  is  it  a  voluntary  organization? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  it  is  not  a  voluntary  organization. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  organize  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  United  States  Employment  Service  organized  this 
junior  guidance  and  placement  service  in  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  There  have  been  many  organizations  attempted  to 
do  work  of  that  kind,  some  that  have  little  fads  and  fancies,  psycho- 
logical tests  and  one  thing  and  another,  which  we  do  not  feel  we  ought 
to  deal  with.     We  are  dealing  with  practical  matters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much  do  you  allot  to  this  fund  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  This  year  it  is  $25,000.  For  next  year,  we  have  in 
mind  $50,000,  because  we  have  many  places  that  are  asking  us  if  we 
^will  not  come  there  and  establish  a  junior  service  in  cooperation  with 
the  public  schools.  They  cooperate  with  it.  We  have  some  people 
on  part  time,  paid  part  by  the  schools  and  part  by  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  organized  the  service  anywhere  else  except 
in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  3'^es;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Jackson  City,  Mich., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  other  places.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  which  w©  have 
recently  established,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  wants  us  to  come  there. 
I  think  we  can  get  in  there  without  hardly  any  expense  to  us;  they 
are  so  interested  in  this  service  that  they  want  to  cooperate  and  the 
women  and  the  business  men  are  very  keen  to  assist  in  this  work, 
because  they  see  it  is  really  constructive,  and  they  do  help. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  findmg  places 
for  boys  who  are  leaving  school. 

Mr.  Jones.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  leaving  school;  yes,  sir.  We 
have  a  service  in  Stockton,  Calif.  We  did  not  have  money  to  extend 
to  them,  but  we  have  extended  to  them  our  forms,  and  we  want  to 
give  them  money  next  year  in  order  to  develop  that  service  better. 
Mr.  Griffin.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  good  work  if  it  does  not  cost 
too  much  money. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  does  not  cost  too  much  money  for  the  results  that 
are  produced.  I  think  it  is  the  best  money  the  Government  can 
expend. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  chief  problem  you  have  to-day  is  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  fathers  and  older  brothers  of  those  boys  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is;  that  is  our  adult  service,  but  there  are  young  men 
and  voung  women  starting  out,  and  they  should  be  started  out  right 
in  life  and  perhaps  later  on  there  would  be  less  trouble  in  the  country 
if  we  had  a  service  developed  like  this  all  through  the  country — 
there  would  be  less  trouble  than  there  is  to-day  and  less  derehcts 
and  failures. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  social  aspect  of  the  situation,  but  the 
problem  which  I  think  chiefly  concerns  your  bureau  is  finding  work 
lor  adults. 
Mr.  Jones.  We  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Because  that  is  the  situation  which  confronts  us 
to-day. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  You  know  this,  that  conditions  are  going  to 
come  back  again  in  the  United  States,  and  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  they  have  got  to  be  started  out 
right  m  life. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Of  course,  I  do  not*  deprecate  it  at  all,  but  it  seems 
to  me  you  ought  to  concentrate  your  chief  effort  to-day  in  the  placing 
of  adults  in  work,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  say  this  to  you,  that  last  year  it  cost  more 
money  for  the  junior  work  than  we  could  allow  them  this  year,  and 
we  cut  off  some  of  the  higher  paid  people  connected  with  it,  because 
we  could  not  afford  it;  we  did  not  nave  the  money.  And  I  will  say 
in  this  connection  we  made  a  saving;  in  our  administration ;  we  have 
cut  down  salaries  of  the  district  directors  that  were  getting  S900 
more  than  they  are  to-day.  We  cut  down  those  salaries  in  order  to 
throw  that  money  into  the  field  to  help  unemployment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  you  making  any  application  in  this  bill  for  the 
support  of  this  junior  service  ? 

Air.  Jones.  Yes;  we  are  asking  for  $50,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  that  service  alone  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  service  duplicated  by  any  other  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  have  no  information  about  that. 
You  know,  there  are  in  some  places  some  women  who  get  together 
feeling  that  they  have  something  that  they  want  to  do,  but  there  is 
nothing  done  on  the  same  line  such  as  we  are  doing  in  this  constructive 
phase. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  very  commendable  service,  but  it  seems  to 
me  just  at  the  present  time  you  should  direct  your  energies  toward 
findmg  employment  for  adults. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  say  to  you,  if  you  want  a  little  better  information 
of  what  this  junior  work  is  doing — do  you  know  Mr.  Leavitt,  of 
Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  recommend  that  you  get  in  correspondence 
with  him  and  find  out  about  that  junior  service.  First,  find  out  who 
Mr.  Leavitt  is,  and  then  get  in  touch  with  him  and  find  out  what  the 
service  is.  I  want  to  say  to  you  it  is  the  great  service  of  to-morrow; 
it  is  a  meritorious  service  and  is  doing  a  wonderful,  big  work  with 
.the  boys  and  girls. 

estimate  of  unemployment.  . 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  your  researches  enable  you  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  tne  number  of  men  out  of  employment  to-day? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  made  a  special  survey  for  the  President's  unem- 
ployment conference.  Perhaps  you  have  that  information.  Out  of 
a  population  of  35,300,000,  and  odd — I  have  not  just  the  exact  figures 
in  mind  now — we  foimd  there  were  2,301,000  people  out  of  work. 
That  was  along  in  last  September. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  that  condition  improved  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  no  information  to  show  that  it  has  improved. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  figure  of  2,300,000,  how  were  they  divided  as  to 
sex  and  age;  how  many  of  those  are  women  and  how  many  children 
of  working  age  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  did  not  develop  that  information;  we  got  this  from 
the  payrolls  and  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  so  on,,  and  then  it 
was  rechecked  back  by  the  committee  that  met  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  figure  you  give  embraces  men,  women  and 
children,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  The  figure  that  was  given  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  I  think  early  in  July,  of  5,735,000,  men,  women  and  children, 
is  essentially  correct.  He  was  absolutely  conservative  in  his  figures 
at  that  time.  Now,  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Babson,  and  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  Secretary  made  a  very  conservative  statement  when 
he  published  the  data.  What  I  was  leading  up* to  is  this:  This 
employment  survey  bulletin  covers  industry  that  numbers  1,600,000 
men.  Naturally,  at  this  time  of  year,  these  industries  absorb  all  of 
the  men  they  have  let  out  during  the  periods  of  depression,  because 
this  is  supposed  to  be  the  season  of  the  year  that  they  call  them  back 
into  employinent. 

Mr.  Griffin.  K  your  figures  are  correct  and  the  Secretary's 
figures  are  correct,  that  would  seem  to  show  a  decrease  in  employ- 
ment of  about  3,000,000. 

Mr. 'Jones.  Ah,  no;  there  is  no  decrease  in  unemployment  of  3,- 
000,000.  I  just  want  to  read  you  this,  if  you  please.  Here  is  our 
analysis  covering  the  month  of  November.  If  you  will  turn  to 
page  6- 


Ir.  Gkiffin.  Do  you  refer  to  the  bulletin  for  December? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  for  November.  Now,  these  figures  are  not 
grabbed  out  of  the  air;  thev  are  actual  pay-roll  figures  and  they 
come  right  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  firms,  1,428  &ms  throughout 
the  United  States,  employing  500  people  and  upwards.  There  was 
a  decrease  in  November,  since  January  31,  1921,  of  60,760,  or  3.7 
per  cent.  I  will  give  you  this  for  the  month  of  December.  There 
IS  a  decrease  there  of  135,000.  There  are  some  70,000  less  people 
in  emplovment  to-day  than  there  were  on  January  31,  1921,  m  the 
1,400  indfustries  that  were  reported  on.  They  have  not  taken  up 
their  own  slack;  consequently  they  can  not  take  up  the  casual 
worker  and  the  seasonal  worker. 

There  have  been  statements  made  in  the  press — I  do  not  know  who 
is  responsible  for  them,  we  are  not — showing  that  there  are  two  or 
three  million  more  people  in  employment.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  get  that  information;  we  have  not  got  it,  and  we  are  develop- 
ing information  as  to  unemployment.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion also  to  our  survey  in  the  month  of  January. 

Mr.  Shreve.  January,  1922. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  May  I  interject  there.  I  think  Congressman  Griffin 
has  the  wrong  impression  of  what  you  said.  You  said  there  was 
2,000,000  unemplovnient  in  a  population  of  35,000,000.  You  see,  if 
you  multiply  that  by  3,  making  it  the  population  of  the  country,  you 
will  find  that  5,700,000  is  about  right.  That  2,000,000  in  35,000,000 
is  the  average. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  caught  my  thought  on  that  point,  that  in  a  popu- 
lation of  35,448,000,  I  think  it  was,  out  of  that  population  there  were 
2,301,000  out  of  work  in  a  population  of  35,000,000.  Multiply  that 
by  3  and  you  will  just  about  get  what  the  unemployment  in  the  total 
population  was. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  you  will  include  men,  women,  and  children 
^'ho  do  not  work  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  The  35,000,000, 1  take  it,  is  the  estimated  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  of  working  age  who  are  capable  of  working. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  that  is  in  cities  of  a  population  of  25,000  and 
upwards. 

Mr.  Shreve,  That  was  the  total  population  ? 

Mr.  Jones,  The  total  population. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  ;^ou  35,000,000  estimate  was  merely  an  estimate 
of  the  population  in  cities  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Cities  of  25,000  and  upward. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  connection  with  those  figures, 
that  the  same  ratio  of  unemployment  would  not  exist  in  the  farming 
and  suburban  sections,  as  you  find  it  to  exist  in  the  cities  f 

Mr.  Jones.  At  that  time  the  farming  interests  were  askmg  for 
men;  they  were  employing  men;  but  they  are  not  at  work  to-day. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Therefore,  it  would  be  wrong  for  you  to  multiply 
those  figures  you  have  just  given  by  three. 

Mr.  Jones.  At    that    particular    time 

Mr.  Griffin.  Pardon  me  just  a  minute;  let  me  see  if  I  can  not 
get  this  clear.  Your  estimate  of  2,300,000  men  out  of  employment 
was  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  cities  of  over  25,000  inhabitants? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  total  population  of  those  cities  aggregate 
about  35,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  unemployment  in  those  cities  was  2,300,0001 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  why  did  you  take  those  cities*  was  it  for  the 
reason  that  unemployment  is  greater  in  the  cities  than  it  is  in  the 
farming  sections  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  please,  sir.  Now,  Secretary  Davis  asked  me  to 
call  and  see  Secretary  Hoover  and  to  find  out  just  what  he  wanted, 
to  put  down  on  paper  just  what  he  wanted,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
mistake  in  the  matter.  He  wanted  information  of  the  unemployment 
in  cities  of  25,000  and  over.     We  developed  that  information. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  where  the  unemployment  exists. 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  well.  In  one  particular  instance,  we  developed 
information  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  test  the  question,  in  towns 
of  5,000  and  upward  and  in  38  cities,  and  we  found  that  there  was  a 
small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  more  unemployment  in  those  towns  than 
in  cities  of  25,000  and  over.  That  is  in  the  New  England  section; 
that  takes  in  the  New  England  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  that  be  true  generally  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  judge  that  is  a  pretty  good  index  of  what  it  would  be 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  an  index  for  New  England,  where  they  are 
dependant  largely  on  manufacturing  concerns  for  employment;  it 
would  hardly  be  an  index  for  Illinois  or  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  could  not  tell  you  any  further,  because  I  would  have 
to  guess. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Jones.  There. is  just  the  trouble;  that  is  why  I  am  asking  for 
more  money  to  develop  this  information,  so  that  we  will  have  no 
guessing.     That  is  why  I  am  asking  for  more  money;  we  want  some 
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more  money  to  develop  this  to  that  point  where  the  Government 
is  not  going  to  grab  in  the  air  for  a  figure,  so  that  we  will  have  that 
information  for  you.  That  is  what  we  want.  And  we  are  asking 
for  some  more  money  in  connection  with  our  budget  here  to  further 
develop  this  bulletin. 

PUBLICATION   OF   BULLETIN. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  this  bulletin  ?  It  was  held  up  for  a  mon  ^h 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  which,  as  you  well  know,  held 
up  many  Government  publications.  I  did  not  raise  a  finger;  I  said 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  **This  bulletin  can  live  or  die; 
we  know  it  is  a  good  thing;  we  know  we  are  developing  information 
that  is  valuable  for  business  men.^^ 

Mr.  Shbeve.  How  is  it  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  publish  20,000  x)f  them  and  we  distribute  it  upon 
request.  Perhaps  you,  as  many  Congressmen  do,  will  request  that 
we  send  a  bulletin  to  this  man  and  that  man.  Municipalities  and 
bankers  are  interested  in  it,  and  they  wrote  us  for  it,  and  we  told 
them  we  could  not  send  it  because  it  was  held  up  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  and  they  made  an  appeal  to  tnis  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  and  asked  for  the  continuation  of  that  bulletin.  Not  a 
finger  was  raised  by  me  in  the  matter,  or  by  our  department.  We 
just  simply  said,  "Here,  this  is  what  our  bulletin  is.'*  And  many 
Congressmen  and  Senators  called  our  department  up  and  wanted  to 
know  what  about  this  bulletin;  they  were  getting  letters  from  back 
home  wanting  to  know  why  they  did  not  get  it.  We  said  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Joint  Oomnuttee  on  Printing.  And  they  have 
authorized  the  continuance  of  this  bulletin.  We  want  to  make  this 
a  better  bulletin;  we  want  to  get  this  so  that  it  does  not  only  show 
the  trend  but  a  real  picture  of  employment  and  unemployment  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  information  printed  by  any  other  branch  of 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  of  these  bulletins  do  you  publish  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Twenty  thousand  a  month. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  manyeditions  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Only  one.  We  have  no  money  to  publish  any  more  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  find  two  bulletins  here  published  in  December. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  for  the  month  ending  December,  you  see,  and 
the  other  one  is  for  information  developed  in  November  and  then 
this  one  is  for  the  end  of  the  year — ^'  for  the  month  ending.''  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  had  to  do  on  that  bulletin.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  got  a  letter.  Congressman,  or  not,  but  we  sent  a  letter  to  every 
Senator  and  Congressman,  and  said  to  them  if  this  bulletin  did  not 
serve  the  maximum  of  utility  that,  automatically,  if  we  did  not  hear 
from  you  you  would  cease  to  get  it:  because  we  do  not  want  to  send 
it  only  where  it  serves  the  greatest  purpose,  because  the  demand  com- 
ing from  the  field  for  that  bulletin  is  so  great  we  can  not  meet  it. 
Last  week,  from  Madison,  Wis.,  Prof.  Leschoiro  wired  us  and  asked 
if  we  could  not  send  him  100  copies  of  this  for  last  June  for  use  in 
his  class  work  on  economics. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have  told  us  of  the  very  com- 
mendable work  you  are  doing  for  the  farmer;  I  wish  you  would  tdl 
us  now  what  you  are  doing  for  the  manufacturer. 

SERVICE  TO   MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  present  time  we  can  not  do  as  much  for  the 
manufacturer  as  we  can  at  other  times,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
great  number  of  men  unemployed  and  we  are  trying  to  be  helpful  to 
the  men  who  are  out  of  work;  we  find  where  jobs  exist,  you  know. 
There  is  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  tell  you  we  can  make  jobs,  because  we 
can  not.  But  later  on,  when  men  are  becoming  scarce,  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  demanding  from  us,  '^Find  us  men;  get  us  men,''  then 
we  will  try  to  supply  them  again.     The  situation  changes. 

Mr.  Griffin,  li  there  are  so  many  men  out  of  work,  why  can  not 
they  find  the  men  themselves;  why  do  they  look  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  furnish  them  with  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  fair  question  to  ask.  I  have  known  men  in 
Washington  tramping  the  streets  of  Washington,  who  have  a  ciyil 
service  status,  returned  soldiers.  One  of  them,  a  Mr.  Bell,  came  to 
.  me  and  said,  *'I  want  a  job;  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  job  and  I 
ean  not  get  one.''  Inside  of  two  days  he  was  at  work.  Last  week  a 
Ck)ngressman  sent  me  a  yoimg  man  and  said,  **  I  want  you  to  see  whBt 
you  can  do  in  your  placement  office  for  him.''  Inside  of  two  days  that 
man  was  at  work.  He  had  been  trying  to  find  work.  They  do  not 
know  where  the  jobs  exist.  There  snomd  be  a  pooling  place  for  men 
to  pool  their  labor,  as  there  is  a  pooUng  place  to  deal  in  cotton,  coffee, 
moneys,  bonds,  or  anything  else.  Men  should  be  taken  care  of,  I 
think,  in  finding  jobs  for  them,  and  this  is  the  only  way  that  they  can 
be  taken  care  of  unless  they  can  go  to  a  pay  agency,  and  then  they 
pay  their  S2  for  enrolling  and  perhaps  »Bt  a  job  and  perhaps  not. 
And  then  if  it  is  a  job  such  as  we  fiUecTthe  other  day  through  the 
Wilmington  office,  a  $3,000  job,  he  has  to  pay  anywhere  from  $150  to 
S250  for  that  job.  I  ask  you,  sir,  in  all  fairness,  should  any  man 
pay  for  the  opportunity  of  working.  Should  he  ?  Should  any  man 
pav  to  get  a  joo  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  a  question  that  answers  itself;  nobody  would 
say  he  should. 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  With  regard  to  that  matter  of  employment,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  newspapers  fill  the  gap  to  a  lai^e  extent  in  indi- 
cating where  employment  is  to  be  had!  Every  day  they  have  col- 
unms  of  *'Help  wanted,"  **Men  wanted." 

Mr.  Jones.  A  great  many  people  advertise  for  men.  They  get  a 
lot  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  oringing  a  whole  lot  there  to  hurt  some 
other  man.     This  is  to  help  men,  and  so  on. 

This  bulletin  shows  you  our  activities,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States — what  we  are  doing.  It  shows  for  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December  the  number  we  have  placed  in  employ- 
ment. Is  not  that  worth  while,  to  place  93,000  men  in  work  m 
December  (men  who  could  not  find  jobs  for  themselves)  through  this 
service  ? 

I  will  say  to  you  this,  that  there  is  not  a  man  engaged  in  this 
service,  in  any  of  our  offices,  after  he  gets  into  the  work,  that  you 
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eould  drive  him  out.  It  gets  under  his  skin.  We  do  not  pay  big 
salajries;  but  it  is  the  fact  of  doing  something  to  help  their  fellow 
majx,  that  is  the  compensation.  It  is  wonderful  to  help  the  other 
m&n  get  a  job.  This  shows  what  we  placed  in  employment  last  year — 
1,397,138  men  and  women. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

M^r.  Shreve.  Now  we  will  take  up  the  item  of  transportation.  I 
notice  there  is  a  very  material  increase.  For  1922  you  have  $24,350, 
and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  S54,000 — an  increase  of  $30,000.  IIow 
do  you  expect  to  use  that  amount  ?  . 

sir.  Jones.  That  is  in  connection  with  our  district  directors  who 
are  developing  this  information.  There  were  nine  of  them  through- 
out the  United  States.  These  districts  follow  the  classification  made 
by   the  Census  Bureau.     Now  that  is  traveling  expenses  and  their 

f>er  diem  when  away  from  their  station.  We  have  in  mind,  also, 
or  our  traveling  representatives — ^we  hope  to  have  a  few  representa- 
tives here  to  see  that  the  work  is  done  well  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  this  is  what  that  transportation  is. 

State  aid,  $86,000,  and  field  supervision  this  year  was  reduced  to 
$34,200;  farm  harvest  work,  $25,000;  monthly  industrial  bulletins, 
$80,000;  general  work,  $50,000;  administration,  total  amount, 
$69,800.  That  includes  all  of  the  people  connected  on  our  pay  roll 
with  the  general  administration  work,  our  field  people  ana  others 
that  are  connected  with  the  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  do  you  anticipate  employing  more  than  twice 
as  many  men  in  this  field  service  ?  This  is  a  large  sum,  $54,000  for 
transportation. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  three  more  men  added  to  our  district  offices, 
*m  developing  this  information  for  oiu*  bulletin — three  that  we  have 
added.  One  we  would  like  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
onlv  have  one  man  now,  who  takes  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
ana  New  Jersey,  and  in  order  to  develop  the  work  in  Pennsylvania, 
we  feel  we  should  have  a  man  for  Pennsylvania  and  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania work.  We  also  have,  for  our  nrst  district.  New  England, 
another  man  there,  and  an  additional  man  in  our  No.  3  district. 
That  takes  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  Skinneb.  The  work  of  collecting  information  for  the  bulletin 
requires  considerable  travel.  It  was  only  in  operation  six  months 
of  last  year.  We  are  asking  for  the  full  year  in  this  estimate.  Last 
year  it  was  just  a  new  piece  of  work  and  we  consider  the  increase 
very  reasonable.  We  got  a  deficiency  last  year,  after  we  started, 
also. 

STATIONERY,  OFFICE   SUPPLIES,  AND    EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  item  for  stationery,  office  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment is  also  materially  increased. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  $5,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  the  States  with  which  we  cooperate,  and  the  new 
States  coming  into  our  service,  we  supply  them  with  forms,  and  so 
on,  and  the  oemand  for  this  bulletin  now  exceeds  the  numbev  we  are 
publishing.  We  feel  we  must  meet  the  demand  that  comes  from  the 
country  for  the  bulletin,  and  it  will  cost  us  a  little  additional  money. 
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Mr.  Skinner.  When  the  war  employment  service  was  discontinued 
very  suddenly,  we  had  on  hand  a  number  of  supplies  and  we  have 
been  using  those,  and  the  increase  this  year  is  because  those  supplies 
have  been  gradually  exhausted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  this  estimate  brings  it  back  to  normal  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Brings  it  back  to  normal,  yes. 

STATE   COOPERATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  anticipate  increasing  the  fund  for  State 
cooperation  ?     You  have  here  the  sum  of  $86,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  because  additional  States  are  coming  in  and  we 
must  develop  that  information  in  the  States,  and  $86,000  is  what  we 
have  estimated  that  it  will  require  for  this  year.  Now  we  have  not,, 
as  I  said,  contributed  anythmg  to  Pennsylvania  this  year.  Next 
year  we  hope  to  give  them  something.  They  have  $100,000  of  their 
own  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  have  told  us  what  you  contributed  to  the 
States  last  year.     Do  jou  recall  just  what  that  figure  was  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  $5,595  is  what  we  are  pajring  to  the  States  now  a 
month.     Some  of  that  was  not  for  the  entire  year,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  you  desire  to  increase  your  appropriation  to  the 
States  about  $80,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  $80,000;  no. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  used  last  year  only  $5,595 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  some  $60,000  or  something  like 
that,  and  we  are  increasing  about  $20,000  for  this  next  year  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  are  now  Slotting.  We  are  giving  them  now  $5,595 
per  month. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Oh,  per  month;  that  explains  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  not  given  anythmg  to  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  is  an  increase  of  aoout  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  $20,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  194  of  the  Budget  we  find  that  the  direct 
Federal  contribution  to  States  in  1921  was  $88,899.96. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  for  1923  you  are  asking  for  $86,000? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  From  what  fund  did  you  allot  that  sum  that  you  gave 
to  the  States  ?     It  does  not  appear  here  in  our  report. 

Mr.  Jones.  From  the  $225,000  appropriation  that  was  given  us 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  We  started  this  bulletin 
in  January,  1921 ;  we  cut  down  on  the  allotment  to  the  States  and  al- 
located it  to  the  work  of  this  bulletin.  We  are  allotting  this  year 
$5,595  a  month.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  we  ex- 
pended $89,000  shown  in  the  estimates,  and  we  want  to  go  back  to 
what  we  feel  was  the  normal  amount. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  nothing  included  in  the  statement  in  our 
bill  for  either  1921  or  1922  for  that  item. 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  was  when  we  submitted  it  to  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  194  there  is  a  summary  there  showing  the 
amount  alloted  last  year  and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  you  propose 
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to  allot  for  1923.     That  shows  you  contributed,  in  1921,  $88,899.96. 
^ow  you  said  you  contributed  this  out  of  this  fund  of  $225,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  before  we  started  this  bulletin. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  did  you  use  the  balance  of  that  appropriation 
for  the  bulletin  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  was  used  in  the  general  administration  work 
here  and  the  other  activities  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  this  appropriation  of  $225,000  specifically  for 
contributions  to  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  was  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop 
information  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earner,  and  it  was 
left  to  his  discretion  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  expended.  It 
says  **  In  the  clearance  of  labor  between  the  States  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  municipalities.*^ 

Mr.  Jones.  And  regularly  collecting  and  publishing  emplojonent 
information  industrially  and  geographically  as  to  the  opportunities 
for  employment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  you  exercise  a  discretion  then  in  using  the 
sum  for  the  general  work  and  for  cooperation  with  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  as  to  the  specific  sums  which  were  allotted  or 
contributed  to.  the  various  States  and  municipalities,  as  shown  on* 
page  194,  what  method  did  you  employ  in  making  that  distribution? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was  a  Question  of  what  kind  of  terms  we  could  make. 
There  was  no  standard  oasis.  It  was  in  order  to  develop  this  service 
and  to  get  what  we  wanted  on  as  good  basis  as  we  could;  there  is  the 
idea. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  give  the  money  outright  to  some  States  and 
municipalities  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no;  it  is  to  pay  the  salaries  of  men  who  are  regu- 
larlv  appointed  in  the  same  wa^  that  we  appoint  men  here.  They 
xnaKe  a  recommendation  and  we  find  out  about  the  person,  if  thejr  are 
qualified  for  it,  and  then  an  allotment  is  made,  or  a  salary  is  provided 
at  such  an  amount. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Take,  for  instance,  the  item  for  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  made  a  Federal  contribution  of  $1,800.  To- 
whom  did  that  go  ?  . 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  H.  E.  Oliver  was  the  examiner  in  charge  there  at 
$1,560 — that  is  the  amount  of  his  salary. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  he  a  State  employee? 

Mr.  Jones.  Last  year? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  1921. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  not  that  information.  Mr.  Skinner  was  in  the 
service  in  1921;  perhaps  he  can  give  vou  that  information. 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  contributions  by 
the  States.  When  they  express  a  desire  to  cooperate,  we  take  it  up 
with  the  States,  and  we  find,  say,  that  the  State  of  Alabama  is  appro- 

Eriating  $3,200  for  the  employment  service,  and  they  would  like  to 
ave  the  Federal  Government  furnish  one  good  worker.  Then  they 
recommend  the  name  of  a  good  worker.  We  look  up  his  qualifica- 
tions, and  if  we  find  he  is  O.  K.,  he  is  appointed.     They  are  paid 
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Sl,800,  or  $1,620,  or  whatever  it  may  be;  there  is  always  a  little 
variation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  these  allotments  to  the  employment  stations  are 
really  allotments  for  salaries  for  the  employment  of  men  in  those 
stations,  to  cooperate  with  the  States  and  municipalities  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Practically  so.  Occasionally  they  may  not  have  the 
monev  to  rent  a  building,  and  they  have  for  salaries,  and  we  would 
pay  the  rent  for  them — wnichevor  way  the  State  and  Federal  Oo vem- 
ment  felt  would  further  the  employment  service  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Griffin.  After  contributing  this  money  for  the  salaries  of  these 
men,  what  method  do  you  employ  to  ch'eck  up  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  make  monthly  reports  to  our  office,  as  to  the 
activities  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  do  they  make  any  reports  to  the  municipalities 
and  the  State? 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  are  made  to  the  municipalities  or  to  the  State 
if  it  is  a  State  system.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  State  and 
municipal  employment  offices.  What  we  call  a  State  system  is  where 
the  State  makes  an  appropriation  for  one  or  more  offices  in  the  State; 
and  we  term  it  *' municipal^'  where  the  local  municipalities  have  an 
employment  service  of  tneir  own. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Take,  for  instance,  New  York,  in  1921,  which  appro- 
priated $350,000  for  this  service,  and  the  Federal  Government  made  a 
contribution  to  New  York  of  $8,040.  How  was  that  contribution 
used? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  was  used,  all  except,  say,  $300,  for  employing 
individuals  to  assist  in  their  State  work.  They  were  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Federal  director  in  the  State,  who  has  charge 
of  the  $350,000  for  the  State  and  who  is  part  of  their  personnel.  It 
is  paid  through  the  Federal  director,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  he 
is  a  State  man,  and  they  conduct  whatever  work  we  request  of  them 
in  clearance,  furnishing  special  reporjts,  or  reports  for  the  general 
service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  you  use  this  man,  then,  as  part  of  your  survey 
force,  to  acquire  information  as  to  the  local  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Largely. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  to  the  state  of  the  industries  and  the  extent  of 
imemployment  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes.  This  particular  man  may  not  do  that  work, 
but  some  other  State  man  will  do  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  result  will  be  transmitted  to  you  through 
these  men  whose  salaries  you  pay  in  municipal  and  State  appoint- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No;  not  through  them.  It  will  come  through  the 
State  man.  For  instance,  they  will  appoint  a  good  man,  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  carry  him  on  its  pay  roll,  and  he  will  have 
his  headquarters  in  one  of  New  York  State  offices  and  will  acquire 
all  of  our  information  and  submit  it  to  the  employment  service 
through  the  Federal  director.  It  is  just  an  exchange  of  jobs.  We 
pay  so  much  for  his  salary,  and  in  return  they  furnish  us  with  the 
information. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  get  the  report  from  the  Buffalo  office  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No;  it  comes  from  tne  Federal  headquarters.  We 
have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  Buffalo  office. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Are  the  reports  delayed  in  any  way  by  being  for- 
warded to  the  New  York  office  first  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No.  They  are  compiled  in  the  central  office  and 
then  transmitted  to  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  about  how  many  days  would  you  get  the  informa- 
tion r^arding  the  conditions  at  Buffalo  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  In  8  to  10  days,  and  sometimes  in  a  week. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  attracted  my  interest  there  is  that  here  is  the 
State  of  New  York  spending  $350,000  for  this  service,  and  why 
would  it  want  the  Federal  Government  to  contribute  to  the  salaries 
of  a  few  men,  which  would  mean  an  outlay  of  only  about  $8,000. 
What  conceivable  ffood  can  be  accompHshed  by  that;  how  does  It 
help  the  State  and  now  does  it  help  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  helps  the  Federal  Government  in  that  we  can  call 
on  the  State  for  information  at  any  time  pertaining  to  employment 
or  unemployment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  could  do  that  at  any  time,  could  you  not, 
whether  you  had  any  emplovees  there  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Congressman.  They 
insist  that  we  make  some  contribution. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  You  could  call  on  them,  but  you  would  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  is  the  consideration  for  this  information 
you  get  from  the  States,  that  you  shall  contribute  so  much  to  each 
of  these  offices  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  a  good  way  of  putting  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  in  the  clearance  service  too,  many  people  write  to 
us  for  jobs,  and  through  our  clearance  that  we  have  we  make  con- 
tracts by  which  these  men  get  jobs? 

Mr.  Skinner.  When  labor  was  scarce  New  York  City  was  a  fertile 
field  for  recruiting,  and  when  we  received  demands  for  labor  not  too 
greatly  distant  from  New  York,  because  the  cost  of  transportation 
would  be  too  great,  we  recruited  men  in  New  York  City.  We  called 
on  New  York  State  to  recruit  those  men.  The  State  would  not  have 
a  CTeat  deal  of  interest  in  recruiting  men  and  sending  them  down  to 
Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  but  thev  would  do  it  for  us  because  we 
were  putting  money  in  the  State.     And  that  is  part  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  gives  you  all  the  information  which  the  States 
possess  regarding  the  situation  of  employment? 

Mr.  Skinner.  In  the  States;  and  any  special  information  we  may 
want. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  you  may  contribute  to  the  various  States  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  usually  try  to  base  the  Federal  allotment  on 
the  amoimt  of  money  appropriated  in  a  State  and  the  importance  of 
the  State  industrially.  We  have  to  have  a  minimum  of  the  amount 
which  the  State  is  contributing  itself. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  statutory  limit? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No;  there  is  no  legislative  limit  on  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  statute  which  limits  your  generosity? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  except  the  limit  of  the  total  appropriation, 
which  is  quite  a  restriction  in  itself. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Who  makes  that  limitation? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Congress,  when  it  gives  us  $225,000.  That  in 
itself  is  quite  a  restriction. 
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FOR   COLLECTING    AND    PUBLISHING    EMPLOYMENT   INFORMATION,  fclC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have  some  new  language  hett 
on  page  192: 

Reeularly  collecting  and  publwhing  employment  information,  industrially  andgm- 
graphically,  as  to  opiwrtiinities  for  employment;  maintaining  a  system  for  clearing^ 
labor  between  the  H(»veral  States;  cooperating  with  and  coordinating  the  public  em- 
ployment offices  throughout  the  country. 

What  is  the  necessity  for  that  change  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  further  development  of  information  that  we  need  for 
this  industrial  employment  survey  bulletin.  That  is  for  developing 
information  industrially  and  geographically. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  applies  to  your  bulletin  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  may  say  here  that  this  is  substitute  language  for 
the  preceding  la^uage  in  the  brackets. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  italicized  language  takes  the  place  of  that. which 
is  omitted  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Takes  the  place  of  the  language  which  is  in  the 
brackets.  The  language  in  the  brackets  says  ^' maintaimng  a  na- 
tional system  of  employment  offices  throughout  the  country/  They 
do  not  want  a  national  system  of  employment  offices;  they  just  want 
to  collect  and  publish  information. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  there  never  was  any  statute  authorizing  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  employment  offices,  was  there  I 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  yet. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  never  was  any  such  statute? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  yet. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 
STATEMENT  OF  SAHTJEL  J.  OOMPEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Gompers,  I  notice  for  printing  and  binding  that 
in  1922  you  had  $200,000.  Did  you  also  have  a  deficiency  that 
year,  or  do  you  anticipate  a  deficiency  I 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  we  supplied  all  of  the  printing  requested  by  the 
bureaus  we  would  have  had  a  deficiency;  but  under  the  orders  of 
the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  we  are  endeavoring  to 
avoid  it.  We  are  telling  the  bureaus  they  can  not  publish  many 
things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  1923  you  are  asking  for  $250,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $50,000.     What  will  make  up  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  If  we  get  a  deficiency  appropriation  this  year  we 
would  not  require  the  increase  next  year;  out  there  are  now  in  the 
safes  of  some  of  our  publishing  bureaus  a  large  amount  of  publica- 
tions ready  for  publication  that  they  can  not  print  because  they 
haven't  the  money. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  they  publications  that  are  authorized  to  be 
printed  under  the  law? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Yes,  sir.  The  manuscript  is  all  prepared  and  it 
has  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  gather  together  the  material- 
The  appropriations  made  for  those  bureaus,  such  as  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Women's  Bureau — the  money  that  you  appro- 
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priated  for  those  services  are  for  eventually  publishing  the  results 
of  those  investigations.  Now,  if  they  can  not  publish  tnose  results, 
the  money  is  wasted,  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Children's  Bureau  have  asked  for  the  largest  increase  next 
year.  They  have  a  large  amount  of  manuscripts  in  their  safe  waiting 
to  be  printed,  and  if  it  is  unduly  delayed  it  will  be  ruined,  and  if  it  is 
not  published  at  all  there  will  be  a  tremendous  waste  of  money  for 

feathering  this  material.     The  Children's  Bureau  alone  have  requested 
or  next  year  an  allotment  of  $71,604.50. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Just  for  printing? 
Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Let  me  read  the  law  and  see  if  these  allotments  you 
are  referring  to  are  made  under  this  law: 

The  money  appropriated  in  the  foregoing  allotments  shall  not  be  expended  for 
printing  or  binding  or  for  any  of  the  executive  departments  or  other  Government 
^gtablisninents  except  such  as  shall  be  certified  in  writing  to  the  Public  Printer  by 
the  respective  heads  or  chiefs  thereof  to  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  ordinary  routine 
business  required  by  law  of  such  executive  department  or  Government  establishment, 
and  except  such  reports,  manuscripts,  bulletins,  or  other  publications  as  are  authorized 
by  law  or  specifically  provided  for  in  the  appropriation  herein.  All  other  printing 
required  or  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments 
or  Government  establishments  or  bureaus  thereof  shall  be  done  only  as  Congress  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  so  authorize. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  enabling  act  of  the  Department  of  Labor  says 

that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  snail  gather  information  and  publish  in 

such  manner  as  he  may  deem  best,  or  words  to  that  effect.     The 

enabling  act  of  the  Children's  Bureau  directs  it  to  collect  information 

and  publish  it  as  the  head  of  the  department  may  see  fit.     The  same 

is  true  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in  their  enabling  act.     The  Bureau 

•of  Labor  Statistics,  which  is  an  old  bureau — the  old  Bureau  of  Labor 

•and  previous  to  that  the  Department  of  Labor — is  authorized  by  law 

to  collect  and  disseminate  information  by  publication.     They  have 

authority  distinct  from  the  ordinary  printmg  act  in  that  they  can 

print  their  publications  up  to  the  amount  of  15,000,  whereas  ordinary 

publications  are  limited  to  2,500,  and  1,000,  as  the  case  may  be. 

oo  they  have  that  authority  to  print  to  the  extent  of  20,000  their 

bimonthly  and  other  bulletins.     So  all  of   these   three  publishing 

bureaus  are  allowed  by  statutory  law  to  print  their  puolications. 

Thev  do  not  require  any  extra  authority  from  the  Joint  Committee 

on  Printing,  and  they  print  accordingly.     The  enabling  act  says  they 

may  publish  it  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the  Secretary 

may  see  fit. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  how  does  the  act  of  Jime  16,  1921,  affect  that 
situation  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  does  not  affect  it,  because  it  is  a  statutory 
Authority. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  law  is  as  follows: 

In  order  to  keep  expenditures  within  or  under  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1922  for  printing  and  binding,  the  heads  of  the  vanous  executive  depart- 
w^enta  and  Government  establishments  are  authorized  to  di8(ontinue  the  printing 
of  any  annual  or  special  report  under  their  respective  jurisdiction:  Provide'/ y  That 
'Where  the  printing  of  said  report  is  discontinued,  the  original  (opy  thereof  shall  be 
^ept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  Government  establish- 
nients  for  public  inspection. 
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•  Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  permits  the  secretary  to  discontinue  any 
publication  that  he  feels  should  not  be  published,  or  that  his  money 
will  not  permit  him  to  publish,  and  under  that  head  we  discon- 
tinued the  printing  of  three  of  the  annual  reports  that  we  have  been 
minting  since  the  inception  of  the  department;  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  oi  Publication  and  Supplies;  the  report  of  the 
Division  of  Information,  that  was  also  printed  separately;  and  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  wmch  is  not 
really  a  statutory  bureau.  Those  three  reports  were  not  printed 
this  year.  We  used  to  print  each  year  sufficient  extra  copies  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  aepartment  to  permit  them  to  be  bound  in 
one  large  oook,  as  you  have  seen  them — reports  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.     We  discontinued  that  this  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  what  was  the  total  annual  cost  of  these  various 
annual  reports  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  figured  that  we  saved  about  $2,500.  Instead 
of  that  we  took  about  15  copies  of  those  annual  reports  and  had  them 
bound  together  for  the  chiefs  of  the  different  bureaus  in  the  depart- 
ment instead  of  printing  500  of  those  bound  volumes;  so  that  you 
see  the  department  is  trying  to  carrv  out  the  rules  laid  down;  but  if 
you  do  not  supply  the  money  for  these  publishing  bureaus  to  print 
the  reports  that  tney  have  gathered  you  will  simply  be  wasting  the 
money  that  you  are  appropriating  to  carry  on  those  bureaus. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  there  any  other  reports  printed  which  can  be 
dispensed  with  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Well,  you  could  dispense  with  the  printing  of  any 
report,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  I  mean  and  yet  have  efficient  w^ork  in  the 
bureaus.     In  other  words,  are  you  down  to  the  minimum  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  ScQretary  of  Labor  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the  printing  of  the  depart- 
ment. There  is  nothing  printed  that  thejr  do  not  investigate.  When 
a  bulletin  is  coming  out  the  advance  notices  are  prepared,  and  they 
must  go  to  the  Secretary's  office  for  his  approval  beiore  they  can  be 
publisned. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  state  that  there  are  two  or  three  direct 
allowances  in  the  different  departments  to  print  their  own  work 
Where  does  that  appropriation  come  from  ?     Does  it  come  out  of  this  t 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  On,  yes.  It  is  simply  the  authority  that  is  granted. 
They  all  print  from  the  same  appropriation,  through  allotments  to 
each  bureau. 

Mr.  HuTCHixsoN.  Would  it  be  of  any  use  to  gather  up  data  if  you 
were  not  going  to jprint  it  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  That  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  thing  to  do.  If 
you  do  not  permit  them  to  publish  this  material  there  is  no  use 
gathering  the  data. 

Mr.  HuTCinNSON.  That  would  be  my  idea.  There  is  no  use 
spending  several  thousand  dollars  getting  something  together  that 
we  are  not  going  to  print 

Mr.  wShreve.  Do  you  have  a  mailing  list  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  have  a  mailing  list  for  every  class  of  publication. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  you  also  send  them  out  on  application  ? 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  also  send  them  out  on  application,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review.  We  used  to  print  that  and 
distnbute  it  free.  Our  mailing  list  got  to  such  gigantic  proportions 
that  it  wiped  out  the  possibility  of  printing  the  straight  reports,  as 
the  mailing  list  got  larger  and  tne  activities  got  larger,  and  the  pub- 
licatioUy  instead  of  costing  as  it  does  now  approxunately  $2,000  a 
month  to  print  it,  it  costs  as  high  as  $6,000. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  tlie  assistant  secretary  on  the  printing 
committee  of  the  department  got  together  and  agreed  that  they 
would  print  a  sufficient  number  of  tnose  to  supply  the  economic 
societies  and  large  organizations,  libraries,  etc.,  that  all  others  had 
to  pay  for  it  on  the  subscription  plan.  We  made  an  arrangement 
witn  the  superintendent  of  documents  that  they  would  get  this  publi- 
cation at  15  cents  a  copy  or  $1.50  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  what  do  you  receive  from  that  soiu-ce  I 

Mr.  GoMPERH.  We  do  not  receive  any  money  from  that  source.  It 
goes  to  the  superintendent  of  documents.  We  have  to  make  a  report 
each  year  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  but  those  figures  are 
all  suppUed  by  the  superintendent  of  documents,  because  when  a 
man  sends  in  a  check  we  simply  indorse  it  and  send  it  to  his  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  keep  watch  on 
the  receipts  from  that  review,  because  it  would  be  an  index  of  its 
usefulness,  whether  it  is  appreciated  sufficiently  to  warrant  its  con- 
tinued pubhcation.  My  own  view  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  very 
useful  and  a  very  interesting  review  and  it  ought  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  free  list  that  is  maintamed — there  are  about 
2,100  copies  that  go  on  the  free  list  to  libraries,  economic  societies,  and 
employers'  associations,  headquarters  of  trade-unions,  and  the  ex- 
change bureaus.  We  exchange  with  the  bureaus.  Now,  there  is  the 
really  important  thing.  It  goes  to  the  places  where  it  reaches  the 
most  people  for  the  least  number  of  copies  issued.  We  send  to  a 
library  and  the  same  copv  will  be  read  oy  hundreds  of  people  who 
never  would  get  it  unless  they  saw  it  there.  The  individual  will  get  it 
and  he  will  glance  through  it,  and  he  might  see  one  thing  that  inter- 
ests him,  and  he  will  read  that  and  then  toss  it  aside.  Being  a  paper- 
bound  book  he  does  not  usually  keep  it,  so  the  real  index  of  its  utility 
is  its  going  out  on  the  free  list.  People  that  pay  for  it  individually,  it 
is  just  like  a  magazine  to  them.  If  they  feel  interested  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  Si. 50  for  it,  but  if  you  supply  it  free,  anybody  will  take  it. 
\\  e  revise  our  mailing  list  about  once  a  year.  We  send  a  card  to  a 
man  saying,  ''  If  you  do  not  answer  this  within  so  many  weeks  we  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  do  not  want  the  publication.^'  Then,  if 
he  does  not  answer,  we  cut  him  off  the  list.  We  also  get  a  lot  of  re- 
sponses back  that  they  do  want  it.  The  mailing  lists  are  materially 
reduced  every  time  we  revise  them.  Then,  next  year  a  Congressman 
will  wTite  in  and  say,  'Please  send  this  publication  to  so  and  so." 
We  try  to  supply  it.  But  with  the  Monthly  Review — that  is  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  documents — which  is  not  supplied  free, 
because  we  can  not  make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  another. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  repay  work  charged  to  other  appropria- 
.  tions  i 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  only  repay  work  that  we  have  is  in  the  Employ- 
ment Service.     The  Employment  Service  has  a  provision  for  printing 
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and  binding,  and  that  is  the  only  repay  work  that  we  have.  That  is 
all  done  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  No  printing  is  done  out- 
side of  that  office  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  isolated  cases  of  small  amounts  where  some  State  supervisor 
of  employment  had  gone  ahead  and  printed  a  few  placards,  but  he 
discovered  he  did  not  have  any  r^ht  to  do  so  after  he  sent  in  the  bill. 
We  then  told  him  that  if  he  did  it  again  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it 
himself.  There  are  only  a  verv  few  instances  of  that.  I  am  an  old 
printing  office  man  myself,  and  I  know  what  the  Printing  Office  can 
do,  and  I  insist  that  all  work  in  the  department  go  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  this  increase  was  not  allowed,  the  curtailment 
would  come  entirely  on  the  failure  to  print  this  data  that  has  been 
gathered  up  by  these  different  oi^anizations  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  is  another  point  that  I  want 
to  bring  out,  and  that  is  the  blanks  for  the  Immigration  Service  and 
the  Naturalization  Service,  which  must  be  printed  from  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Will  that  be  larger  this  year  than  in  previous 
years? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No,  it  is  not  larger;  but  it  is  about  the  same  as  it 
viras  last  year.  For  instance,  we  used  to  allot  to  the  Immigration 
Service  S19,000.     Last  year  we  allotted  $19,000,  but  used  S36,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  give  what  allotments  you  made  out  of  the 
1921  appropriation? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  right  here. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  might  put  that  into  the  record,  I  think,  to 
show  where  this  money  went. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  1921  we  used  $250,000,  the  same  as  we  are  asking 
for  this  year.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  and  another  oi 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  would  be  well — I  assume  you  will  make  a 
similar  allotment  out  of  the  appropriation  for  this  year,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  just  show  that  m  the  record. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  have  the  proposed  allotment  right  here.  For 
instance,  if  vou  will  permit  me  to  read  this  I  will  show  vou.  We  have 
cut  down  the  estimates  of  the  bureaus.  They  asked  for  a  total  of 
$280,329.50.  The  department  reduced  that  to  $250,000,  believing 
it  could  justify  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  me  ask  you,  have  you  made  a  calculation  of  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  printing? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  printing  has  not  yet 
struck  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  can  not  see  any  reduction  in 
our  printing  bills.  They  are  still  working  on  the  old  scale  of  wages—- 
old  stocks  of  paper  that  they  bought  at  war  prices,  and  we  have  to 
pay  for  that.  The  paper  they  are  buying  now  may  be  reflected  a 
year  from  now  in  reductions  to  us,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  it  hitting 
us  yet. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  appropriation  is  for  1923. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  mignt  mean  a  small  reduction,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  great  hope  for  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  sign  of  it  helping  you  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  has  been  hitting  you  right  along. 
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Mr.  GoMFERS.  It  has  been  hitting  ns  ri^ht  along.  For  instance,  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary,  we  figiu-e  that  in  at  $15,000,  and  that  was 
cut  to  $14,500.  The  Bureau  olLabor  Statistics  asked  for  $107,225. 
We  cut  that  to  $97,500.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  asked  for 
$7,000,  and  we  gave  them  $7,000,  because  that  was  about  what  they 
had  last  year.  The  Immigration  Bureau  asked  for  $35,000  for  its 
blanks  for  the  field.  We  gave  them  $30,000,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  spent  $36,766.82  last  year.  The  Children's  Bureau 
asked  for  $71,604.50.  We  cut  them  to  $60,000.  The  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  asked  for  $6,500  for  the  bureau,  and  we  cut  them  to 
J5,500.  The  Naturalization  Service  asked  for  $28,000,  and  we  cut 
that  to  $26,500. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  make  those  cuts  on  your  own  volition  or  was 
that  after  conference  with  Gen.  Dawes  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  No.  Gen.  Dawes  has  not  seen  this.  We  sent  that 
$250,000  to  Gen.  Dawes  and  he  approved  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  do  you  do  with  a  department  when  they 
exceed  their  allotment  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  try  to  see  that  thej  don't  do  it.  I  notice  one 
of  our  bureaus  here  came  pretty  close  to  its  allotment,  and  I  just  told 
him  that  they  could  not  do  anv  more  printing  until  they  catch  up. 

The  Women's  Bureau  askea  for  $10,000  next  year.  We  cut  it  to 
89,000.  That  Woman's  Bureau  is  the  one  that  I  have  in  mind  when 
I  say  that  I  just  instructed  the  chief  to  tell  them  that  they  could  not 
have  any  more  printing  xmtil  thev  catch  up  with  this  allotment. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  you  call  that  economy,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Call  what  economy  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  To  cut  off  a  publication.  For  instance,  you 
said  that  you  had  stopped  three  publications  and  saved  $2,500. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  jon  give  me  what  it  cost  to  get  that  data  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Oh,  that  is  not  data.  .These  are  the  annual  reports. 
It  is  kept  on  file  as  directed,  but  we  did  discontinue  the  printing  of  it. 
We  keep  it  on  file.  It  is  not  information  that  the  general  public 
desires. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  the  reports  from  your  bureaus  to  the  head  of  the 
department  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  reports  from  the  bureaus  to  the  head  of  the 
department.  That  is  not  of  general  information  to  the  public,  and 
therefore  we  have  the  manuscript  on  file,  if  anyone  wants  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  incorporates 
those  reports  in  his  annual  report  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  report  is  printed  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Gompers,  I  think  I  will  ask  you  to  put  in  the 
record  a  list  of  the  publications  that  you  propose  to  print  next  year 
and  their  mailing  lists  for  such  publications  and  the  number  you 
propose  to  print. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  number  of  the  edition  ?  The  mailing  list  would 
not  make  any  diflerence,  because  we  print  enough  to  cover  the 
mailing  list. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  I  want  your  present  mailing  list  also. 
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Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Well,  I  can  get  that  for  you;  but,  for  instance,  hei 
is  a  list  of  publications  that  the  Children's  Bureau  furnished  as  the 
proposed  list.  It  is  three  pages  of  material  that  they  expect  to  g< 
out  next  year.  Thev  say  here,  for  instance,  ''dodgers."  There  &i 
10,000,000  of  them  that  they  use  in  this  child-welfare  campaign. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  dodgers  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  How  to  take  care  of  the  baby.  Instructions  1 
young  mothers  how  to  take  care  of  their  infants;  how  to  feed  thei 
and  things  like  thatj  how  to  make  economical  clothes  for  then 
Thev  do  a  great  deal  m  that  line. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  to  cook  oatmeal  ? 

Mr.  Cjompers.  How  to  cook  oatmeal  for  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Gompers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  have  asked  a  question  here  that  I  am  wondei 
ing  if  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  strike  it  out  if  you  can  not. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  is  such  a  big  thing — the  information  that  yo 
ask.  For  instance,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  expecting  t 
get  out  a  lot  of  material  the  next  year  with  relation  to  retail  pnc« 
wholesale  prices,  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  industrial  boards 
scales  of  wages,  and  hours  of  labor,  wages  in  various  indiistrie? 
Altogether  there  are  nine  bulletins.  The  labor  legislation  of  1921 
the  workmen's  compensation  legislation  in  the  United  States  m 
foreign  countries,  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  administratioi 
of  labor  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  you  ought  to  put  the  whole  of  it  into  thi 
record.  r . 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  can  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  you  had  better  just  make  a  statemen 
which  will  cover  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau 
and  it  is  a  ^ide  to  Members  of  the  House  who  are  making  a  studj 
of  these  vanous  questions,  and  it  will  enable  them  to  get  possessioi 
of  this  information. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  will  furnish  such  statement  for  you. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Gompers 
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mblications  contemplated  by  the  Departmerd 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO^  1922 — Continued. 
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The    regulation    of   street 

work  for  children 

1         Truck-farming  study  (child 
)            welfare  in  representative 

truck-farming  areas) 

j         Handbook  of  statistics  of 
children 

Employees  representa- 
tion. 

Infant  mortality  in  eight 
cities 

Cost  of  living. 
Labor  unrest. 
Methods    of  adjusting 
wages     by    cost    oi 

Results    of    Porto    Rican 
child-welfare  survey 

A     study     of     domestic- 
relations  courts 

Uving. 
Standardization    of    a 

Juvenile  courts  in  rural  sec- 
1            tions 

day's  work. 
Standard  family  budg- 
ets. 

1         After^^re  of  children    re- 
leased  from  institutions 
for  delinquents . 

Monthly     Labor     Re- 
view, 12  issues. 
Separates  and  reprints. 
Binding  (500  copies). 
Miscellaneous  job  print- 
ing. 
Women's  Bureau: 

Study  of  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  adults  contrib- 
uting to  delinquency  of 
children 

Infant  mortality,  Aastralia. 

Constructive  work  with  de- 
linquent girls 

Annual    report    of    Chief 
Women's  Bureau 

Study  of  dependent  chil- 
dren (State-wide) 

7,500 

Women    workers    in    the 
canning  industry 

Dependent  children  under 
\            care   State   departments 
(State    schools,    placed- 
out,  etc.)   . . 

Women    workers    in    the 
cotton  ind  .stry 

7,500 
7,500 

7,500 

Women    workers    in    the 
rubber  industry 

1         Results  of  the  placing  out  of 

dependent  children 

•Analj'sis  of  laws  relating  to 
State  care  of  dependent 
children 

Women    workers    in    the 
clothing  industry , . . 

Pactory  equipment  in  se- 
lected industries 

Preventive  methods  in  deal- 
ing with  Juvenile  delin- 
quency   

Recreational  facilities    for 
women  in  Industry 

Special  studies  of  industrial 
condition  s — 1  i  g  hting, 

7,500 

Child   welfare  in  tobacco- 
raising  areas 

10,000 

seatmg,    hygiene,   rest 
rooms,  cafeterias,  dormi- 
tories  

Living   conditions   among 
children     (Philadelphia) 
who  go  out  to  work  on 
truck  farms 

A  study  of  conditions  affect- 
ing women  in  industry  in 
Marvland 

10,000 

Effect   of  certain  occupa- 
tions   on    the    physical 
development  of  children. 

Standards    of    child-labor 
law  enforcement  (full  re- 
port)  

A  study  of  conditions  affect- 
ing women  in  industry  in 
Alabama 

10,000 

A  study  of  conditions  affect- 
ing women  in  industry  in 
Kentucky 

2,000 

Study  of  organiied  methods 
of   vocational    guidance, 
placement,    and    super- 
vision of  working  min- 
ors  

A  study  of  conditions  affect- 
ing women  in  industry  in 
South  Carolina 

10,000 

Posters,  informational. 
Miscellaneous  job  printing. 
Chiidrcn's  Bureau: 

Annual  report  of  chief  of 

Children's  Bureau 

Juvenile  court  bibliography. 
Summary  of  juvenile  court 

laws 

Study    of    apprenticeship 
systems 

5,000 

Study     of     requirements 
made  and  opportunities 
offered  minors  in  some 
comparatively        skilled 
occupations 

10,000 

Study   of  industrial  acci- 
dents to  children 

Physical  defects  in  relation 

10,000 

rural  children 

Study  of  State  employment 
certificate  laws 

7,500 

Dodgers  ( :i ) 

ChUd-labor    legislation    in 
the    United   States    (re- 
vised)         

Dependent  children  in  the 
District  nf  CnliimhiA, 

10,000 

Maternity  and  chiki  care, 
CJeorgia .• 

Infant  care  (reprint) 

Prenatal  care  (reprint) 

300,000 
176,000 
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Children's  Bureftu- Continued. 
Cbild  care  CrcDrint ) 

88 

32 

20 
15 
40 

35 
165 

100,000 

75,000 

50,000 

25,000 

2,000,000 

15,000 
3,000 

Bureau  of  Immigratioo— Con. 
Immigration  laws  and  rules. 
Treaty,    laws,    and    rules 

of  Chinese 

118 
62 

2S 
45 

S,W 

Milk,     the     Indispensable 
food    (or    children    (re- 
print}?  

?,» 

Wnat  Is  malnutrition  (re- 
print)  

Blanks    for    Immigration 
service. 
Bureau  of  Natiihtlisation: 
Annual  report  of  the  com- 

Save  the  voungest  (reprint). 
Dodeers  (10)  reprints 

(reprints) 

im 

Naturalization  laws  and 
regulations 

Blanks  for  Naturalization 
Service. 

Reprints  (miscellaneous). 

Miscellaneous     (schedules, 
jobs  etc.). 
Bureau  of  Immigration: 

Annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner Oeneral 
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C. 
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Carp  industry 674 
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Publications 216 
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Statistics  of  fats  and  oils 236 
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Census,  Bureau  of — Continued.  ^He- 

Disbursing  clerk 205 

Employees — 

Number  of,  in  Washington  at  peak  of  census 199 

Reduction  in  salaries  <m 201 

Salaries 246 

Printing  and  binding 730 

Special  agents,  pay  of 247 

Statements,  showing — 

Cost  of  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  as  compared  with  Thirteenth. .  198 

Employees  and  present  salaries  compared  with  1919 202, 203 

Employees  on  statutory  roll,  1919,  and  estimated  for  1923 203 

Mecnanical  equipment  of  bureau 244 

Prisoners,  paupers,  juvenile  delinquents,  etc.,  1910  census 218 

Proposed  estimates  for  statutory  pKMitions,  1922,  1923 206 

Statistical  experts,  additional 202 

Tabulating  machines-^ 

Construction  and  upkeep  of 243 

Rental  of 245 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Censuses,  cost  of 197 

Unexpended  balance 199 

Cheltenham,  Md.,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Observatory 355 

Clackamas,  Oreg.,  and  subsidiary  station 662 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 21, 274 

Astronomic  longitude  determinations.  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and 

Minnesota 351 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  survey  of 286 

Activities 296 

Appropriations  and  work,  1915-1921,  comparisons  of 301 

Chan^^ing  of  coast  line,  constant  resurveyir{g  required 297 

Salanes  and  wages 287 

Salem  Harbor,  Mass ^ 2d5 

Wages  of  men  estimated  for  full  year 289 

Wrecks  due  to  uncharted  rocks ^ 305 

Wire  dragging  New  England  coast,  Porto  Rico,  etc 291 

Cartographers 379 

Cheltenham,  Md.,  Observatory 355 

Coal 310 

Coast  Pilot,  compilation  of 335 

Commissioned  personnel,  salaries  of 372 

Commutation  ot  technical  field  force  while  in  Washington 284 

Copperplate  en^vers,  litho^phers,  etc 379 

Executing  precise  triangulation  and  leveling  in  regions  subject  to  earth- 
quakes   734 

Expenses  of  officers  of  field  force  temporarily  ordered  to  Washington  office.  361 

Federal,  boundary,  and  State  surveys 339 

Field  expenses,  total  estimate  for  1923 362 

Geodetic  work 277 

Hawaiian  Islands,  adjusting  triangulation  of 358 

Hydrographic  work 274 

Magnetic  Division •. 280 

Magnetic  observations  and  meridian  lines 33^-352 

Manila  office 327 

Motor-propelled  and  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  maintenance  and  repair 

df 281 

Need  to  develop  safe  sea  lanes 325 

New  vessels 308 

Objects  not  hereinbefore  named 360 

Observatories 353 

Office  expenses 380 

Office  force 374 

Pacific  Ocean,  surveys  and  resurveys  of  coast  of  the 306 

Chartering  of  principal  channels  in  southeastern  Aladca 323 

Field  stations 327 

Operating  expenses  of  vessels 30* 
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Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey — Continued. 

Pacific  Ocean  surveye,  reeurveys,  etc. — Continued.  P»««- 

Seward  Harbor,  Alaska 312 

Vessels  used  in  survey  work  of,  number  of 320 

Wire  dra«:ging  in  Alaska : 314 

Wrecks  due  to  lack  of  accurate  surveys 321 

Panama  Canal,  survev  at 286 

Pay,  etc.,  officers  ana  men 368 

Philippine  Government,  cooperation  of 320 

Physical  hydrography 332 

Precise  leveling  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  etc 350 

Primary  triangulation  and  precise  regulations 336 

Precise  triangulation  and  leveling  in  earthquake  r^ons 355 

Special  surveys  required  by  Bureau  of  Lighthouses 359 

Statements  showing — 

Commissioned  officers 374 

Geodetic  work  projects  1923,  number  and  location 337 

Necessary  employees  to  man  and  equip  vessels 372 

Party  expenses — 

Atlantic  coast 291 

Pacific 330 

Trucks,  number  and  maintenance  of 282 

Vessels,  repairs  of,  estimated  for  1923 — 

Value  of 364  367 

Surveying  instruments,  pxu-chase  of 282 

Tides  and  currents 279 

Extra  compensation  for  observing 282 

Triangulation  work- 
Alaska 341 

Idaho 345 

Money  allotted  by  War  Department  for 346 

Nashville,  Tenn 345 

Pecos,  Tex.,  to  Colorado 343 

United  States 339 

Value  of 347 

Traverse  work  in  Mississippi,  etc 347 

Vessels,  repairs  and  maintenance  of 363 

Vessels  used,  type  of 276 

Coker,  R.  E.,  statement  of 634 

Cold  Springs,  Ga.,  station 663 

Commercial  attaches 9 

Contingent  expenses 38 

Automobiles  for  Secretary,  maintenance  and  repair  of 52 

Automobiles,  maintenance  of 40 

Electricity  and  gas 50 

Expenses  of  officers  and  employees  attending  meetings  of  scientific  and 

trade  bodies 44 

First  aid  outfits 55 

Fuel 49 

Furniture  and  floor  coverings 47 

Miscellaneous 53 

Photographic  supplies  and  meteorology  in-^trument^ 48 

Post  I  i-e .' 52 

Purchases  in  open  market 56 

Rental  of  card -sorting  and  cird-tabulating  machinery 11 

Repiirs  to  buildini^ 51 

Stationery  and  drafting  supplies 16 

'Storage  of  documents  of  Bureau  of  Lighthouses 54 

Telephone  and  telegraph 50 

Transfer  of  appropriations  to  contingent  fund 43 

Traveling  expenses 51 

Typewriting  and  computing  machines 49 

Water-cooling  plant,  rental  of 53 

Conway,  J.  S.,  statement  of 533 

Craig  Brook,  Me.,  station 663 
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D. 

Deal,  Tlon.  J.  T.,  statement  of 610 

Delaware  Bay  Entrance,  aids  to  navigation 602 

Detroit  Lighthouse  depot,  improvements  to 622 

Duluth,  Minn.,  station^  repairs  to  hatchery 663, 714 

E. 

Edenton,  N.  C,  station 664 

Employees,  nmnber  of,  salaries,  etc.,  statement  of 28 

England 's  commercial  organization 69 

Erwin,  Tenn.,  station 664 

Exports 8 

F. 

Fairport,  Iowa,  station 664 

Paris,  R.  L.,  statement  of 274 

Fisheries,  Bureau  of 22, 634 

Administration  exj)ense8 6S$ 

Advisory  committee,  expenses  of 713 

Alaska  Service 648, 710 

Additional  agent 652 

Agent 673 

(.'auneries 712 

Fishery  protlucts,  value  of 649 

Fox  skins,  revenue  from 651 

Prihilof  Islands,  care  of  natives 653 

Pribilof  Islands,  number  of  inhabitants  on 712 

Resident  deputy  commissioner 648 

Seal  held,  size  of 710 

Sealskins,  revenue  from 650 

IVansportation  of  supplies,  for  payment  to  the  Navy  for 711 

Buildings,  repairs  to 588 

Commercial,  scientific,  and  technicnl  st)cietie3,  for  attendance  upon  meet- 

ingH  of 709 

Cominissioners'  office. B36 

Editorial  clerk 647 

Fishery  technologist 644 

Fish  pathologist 612 

Fish  technologist 639 

Commutation  of  rations 693-695 

Distribution  car  employees 656 

Distribution  of  fish  to  States,  statement  showing 676 

Duluth,  Minn.,  station,  repairs  to  hatchery,  etc 714 

Emplovees  at  large ! .  654 

Estimates  for  1923 22 

Fish  cultural  stations,  maintenance,  equipment,  and  operation  of 689 

Fishery  industries 704 

Fish  nets,  preservation  of. .... , 708 

Food  fishes,  distribution  of 690 

Food  fishes,  inquiry  into  causes  of  decrease  of 696 

(leneral  statement 634 

(iloucester.  Mass.,  station,  repairs  to  docks  and  buildings 715 

Pacific  coast  fisheries,  utilization  of 716 

Pollution  of  waters,  for  investigation  of 717 

Preservation  of  fish,  method  of '707 

Propagation  of  food  fisheries 688 

Property  and  equipment,  value  of 697 

Production  of  fish,  yield  from 705 

Proposed  charge  for  planting  fish  in  private  waters 692 

Sardines,  canning  of 708 

Seal  herds  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  expenses  of  representatives  of  United 

States,  investigation  of 721 

Sponge  fisheries 709 
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Pielieries,  Bureau  of — Contmued. 

Statements  showing —  Page. 

Fish  distribution,  etc 676 

Property,  value  of 698 

Results  of  inquiries  into  cause  of  decrease  of  fishes 701 

Stations.    (See  Individual  cities.) 

Statistical  inquiry 704 

"Vessels — 

Additional  in  service 686 

Albatross 684 

Gannet 685 

Halcyon 685 

Launches,  maintenance  of 693 

Phalarope 685 

Yes  Bav,  Alaska,  station,  repairs  to  buildings 713 

!Foreigii  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Bureau  of 7-24, 58 

Advertising 184 

American  banks  in  foreign  countries 80, 85 

American  shipping  and  rates 79 

Assignment  of  commercial  attaches  to  Washington 123 

Assignment  of  four  trade  commissioners  to  Washington 151 

Assistant  directors Ill 

Books  of  reference,  periodicab,  etc.,  purchase  of 165 

Chemicals,  investigations  of 164 

Clerks,  additional 119 

Collecting  and  distributing  export  statistics 90 

Oonmiercial  attach^  and  trade  commissioners  in  China 168 

Commercial  attach^,  clerks,  etc 115 

Quality  of  men  selected  for .     84 

Commercial  Law  Division 97 

Commodity  Divisions 174 

Cooperation  with  State  Department 67 

District  offices : 142 

Duplication  of  work  by  Agriculture  Department 185 

Duties  and  activities 58 

Effect  of  high  cost  of  American  labor  on  foreign  markets 75 

Effect  of  rate  of  exchange  on  foreign  trade 92 

Employees,  additional 110 

England's  commercial  organization 69 

Examinations  of  applicants  for  commercial  attach^'  positions 120 

Exchange  of  official  checks 166 

Expert  on  commercial  law  in  foreign  countries 114 

Export  trade,  necessity  for 70 

Summary  of,  for  1920  and  1921 72 

Financial  conditions  of  foreign  firms 97 

Foodstuffs,  investigations  of 164 

Foreign  rredit 94 

Foreign  lumber  market 91 

Foreign  trade  in  Philippines  and  East  Indian 94 

Foreign  trade-mark  ana  patent  laws 89 

VoT  establishment  of  new  offices  in  Cuba  and  Stockholm 115-118 

German  propaganda  against  American  manufacturers 160 

Greece,  need  of  trade  commissioners 189 

Information  and  reports,  distribution  of 102-105 

Investigation  of  domestic  and  foreign  problems  of  production,  distribution, 

and  marketing 174 

Investigation  of  lumber  industry  in  Scandinavian  countries 135 

Janitor  and  messenger  service 122 

Ix>ng-time  credits 101 

Maps  and  commercial  geography 183 

Method  of  aiding  firms  in  foreign  trade 95 

New  divisions  to  be  established  in  1923 179 

New  offices,  establishment  of 154 

New  trade  commissioners'  offices,  1  ndia  and  China. . .  .• 167 

Office  force  in  Washington 171 

Packing  and  shipping  of  commodities  to  foreign  countries 98 

Patehts,  registration  of,  in  Latin  American  countries 154 

Personal  services  in  Washington ^ 151 
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Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Bureau  of — Continued.  '"V- 

Promotion  of  commerce 124 

Colombia,  trade  with 155 

Greece  and  Canada 126,  IS 

Russia,  sales  to 12$ 

Urugnav,  trade  with 15S 

With  the  Far  East 166 

With  South  America  and  Central  America 152 

Proposed  fee  charge  for  commercial  reports 103 

Publications,  sale  of lOS 

Rates  of  pay  of  attaches  as  compared  to  consul  general,  etc 11$ 

Rent..... 117,163,165 

Salaries,  increases  in 110 

Salaries  of  clerks,  increases  in i. ..  119 

Secretaries,  private 112 

South  Amencan  trade , 87 

Special  agents  and  expert  clerks 172 

In  Washington  office 165 

Special  technical  investigation 132-138, 170 

Statements  showing — 

Associations  cooperating  with 141 

Employees,  January  1,  1922,  and  estimated  for  1923 Ill 

Exports  of  specifiea  articles 74 

Field  offices,  location,  rent,  etc 381 

Firms  making  inquiries,  etc 62 

Publications  sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  1919,  1920,  and 

1921 382 

Salaries  paid  from  $25,000  authorization 382 

Tariff  Commission,  cooperation  with,  in  collection  of  data 134 

Tariffs  in  foreign  countries,  readjustments  of 109 

Trade  commissioners 125, 127, 130 

Trade  commissioners  and  conmiercial  attaches r 64 

Trade  opportunities ; 106 

Transportation  and  communication 185 

Travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  employees 123 

Travel  and  subsistence  and  supplies  for  special  technical  experts 171 

Fox  skins,  revenue  from 651 

G. 

Gillette,  E.  C,  statement  of 533 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  station,  repairs  to  docks  and  buildings 665, 715 

Gosnell,  F.  A.,  statement  of 194 

Green  Lake,  Me.,  station 666 

Gries,  Mr.,  statement  of 459 

H. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  triangulation  in 358 

Homer,  Minn^  station 668 

Hoover,  Hon.  H.  C,  Secretary  of  Commerce 4 

J. 

Jones,  E.  L.,  statement  of 274 

K. 

Key  West,  Fla. ,  station 669 

King,  H.  D.,  statement  of 533 

Klein,  Julius,  statement  of 58 

L. 

Leach,  G.  C,  statement  of 634 

Leadville,  Colo.,  station 670 

Libbey,  E.  W.,  statement  of 38 

Lighthouses,  Bureau  of 7-23, 533 

Aids  to  navigation  in  North  Carolina 584 

Buoys  and  lights  at  entrances  of  harbors,  placing  of '. .  591 

Buoys  to  mark  rocks>  establishment  of 578 
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Lighthouses,  Bureau  of — Continued.  PaK«- 

Duties  and  activities 5J^3 

Employees,  total  number  of,  in  Lighthouse  Service 536 

Estimates  for  1923 

General  expenses 546 

Allotment  of  appropriations 564 

Buoys,  establisnment.of 551 

Day  marks  and  spindles 550 

Depots 561 

Rent 561 

Repairs  and  improvements 562 

Supplies 564 

Einployees  paid  from  appropriations  for  general  expenses,  duties  and 

wages  of 566 

Establishment  of  lights  and  fog  signals 550 

Fuel  and  rent  for  keepers 547 

General  supplies 548 

Incidental  expenses 550 

Offices 562 

Freight,  etc 564 

Stationery  and  supplies 562 

Telegraph  and  telephone 563 

Traveling  expenses 563 

Postlights 550 

Rations  and  provisions 547 

Repairs  and  improvements 549 

Supplies  and  spare  equipment • 568 

Tenders 554 

Incidental  expenses - 560 

Light  vessels 560 

.    Rations  and  supplies 544 

Repairs  and  improvements 560 

Supplies — Coal,  paint,  etc 557 

History  of  service. . : 538 

Lighthouse  services,  condition  of 565 

Lighthouse  vessels 573 

Average  pay  of  officers  and  men 574 

Constructing  and  equipping  of : 594 

In  course  of  construction 573 

Officers  and  crew,  salaries  of 573 

Tied  up  during  winter  months 582 

Pay  and  quarters  of  light  keepers 539 

Pay  of  officers 541 

Public  works  in  Lighthouse  Service 593 

Alaska,  aids  to  navigation  in 607 

Calumet  Harbor,  111.,  aids  to  navigation 612 

Delaware  Bay  entrance,  aids  to  navigation 602 

Detroit  Lighthouse  Depot,  for  improvements  to 622 

Florida,  aids  on  the  coast  of 626 

Lighthouse  vessels,  for  constructing  and  equipping 594 

Portsmouth,  Va. ,  for  enlarging  and  improving  lighthouse  depot  at 610 

Radion  fog  signals,  for  installation  and  development  of 615 

Raritan  Bav  and  River,  aids  to  navigation 628 
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